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YW raja; Y rasa’; YY resa; AYW risa 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. The Verb. II. rasa‘: 1. Pentateuch; 
2. Deuteronomistic History and Chronicler’s History; 3. Prophets; 4. Psalms; 5. Proverbs; 6. Job; 
7. Ecclesiastes. IV. resa' and risa. V. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. The two Hebrew terms ràsa , "be guilty,” and rasa’, "guilty, wicked 
person,”! are related to Akk. resüm, “inconsiderate, thoughtless";? Ugar. r3;? Syr. 
r*Ya', "behave criminally” (similarly also Christian Palestinian Aramaic; cf. Jewish 
Aram. ra33i à, "wicked person"); Eth. ras'a, “forget, commit an error";* and Arab. 
rasa a, "have eyelids stuck together, limp members,” as well as rasi‘a, "be sick (eye).” 
Although the semantic development is not entirely clear, one can probably presuppose 
a basic meaning of "not be in order, not fulfill the anticipated function," from which the 
various specialized meanings then developed. The forensic meaning is peculiar to He- 
brew, where the term is also characterized by polarity with the term > P'TX sdq/saddiq. 


rasa‘. R. Bergmeier, “Zum Ausdruck DYW NY in Ps 1, Hi 10,9; 21,18 und 22,18,” ZAW 79 
(1967) 229-32; O. Bächli, Israel und die Völker. ATANT 41 (1962), esp. 55-56; H. J. Boecker, 
Redeformen des Rechtslebens im AT. WMANT 14 (71970); T. Donald, “The Semantic Field of 
Rich and Poor in the Wisdom Literature of Hebrew and Accadian," OrAnt 3 (1964) 27-41; K. H. 
Fahlgren, “Die Gegensätze von s‘dägä im AT,” in K. Koch, ed., Um das Prinzip der Vergeltung 
in Religion und Recht des AT. WdF 125 (1972), 87-129; H. Goeke, “Das Menschenbild der 
individuellen Klagelieder. Ein Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen Anthropologie" (diss., Bonn, 
1971), esp. 43-44; P. Hugger, Jahwe, meine Zuflucht. Münsterschwarzacher Studien 13 (1971), 
esp. 213-21; R. Kassühlke, "Some Words of Special Religious Importance in OT Poetry," BT 30 
(1979) 443-45; O. Keel, Feinde und Gottesleugner. Studien zum Image der Widersacher in den 
Individualpsalmen. SBM 7 (1969), esp. 109-31; A. Kuschke, "Arm und reich im AT mit beson- 
derer Berücksichtigung der nachexilischen Zeit ZAW 57 (1939) 31-57, esp. 44-57; C. van 
Leeuwen, “YW rs“ to be impious/guilty,” TLOT, III, 1261-62; G. Many, “Der Rechtsstreit mit 
Gott (RIB) im Hiobbuch" (diss., Munich, 1970), esp. 136-43 (published in Sangmélima, Camer- 
oon, 1971); J. Pedersen, ZLC, I-II, esp. 418-19, 448; W. S. Prinsloo, “Psalm 1, die saddiqim en 
die r*Sa'im," NGTT 22 (1981) 80-90; K. H. Richards, "A Form- and Traditio-Historical Study of 
yw” (diss, Claremont, 1970); S. N. Rosenbaum, "The Concept ‘Antagonist’ in Hebrew 
Psalmography: A Semantic Field Study" (diss., Brandeis, 1974); L. Rost, “Erwägungen zu 
Sacharjas 7. Nachtgesicht,” ZAW 58 (1940/41) 223-38 = idem, Das kleine Credo und andere 
Studien zum AT (Heidelberg, 1965), 70-76; H. Schmid, “*Gottlose’ und Gottlosigkeit im AT," 
Jud 33 (1977) 75-85, 127-35; R. B. Y. Scott, “Wise and Foolish, Righteous and Wicked,” Studies 
in the Religion of Ancient Israel. SVT 23 (1972), 146-65; U. Skladny, Die dltesten Spruch- 
sammlungen in Israel (Góttingen, 1962). 


1. See HAL, M, 1294-96. 

2. AHw, II, 996. 

3. Attested only in Ras Ibn Hani 78/20, 1. 6, par. with hr‘, “wound [oneself]" or a similar 
meaning; cf. J. C. de Moor, “An Incantation against Evil Spirits,” UF 12 (1980) 429; Y. Avishur, 
“The Ghost-Expelling Incantation from Ugarit,” UF 13 (1981) 15. 

4. LexLingAeth, 280. 
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2. Occurrences. The verb occurs in the OT 10 times in the qal and 25 times in the 
hiphil. Substantive-related constructions include rasa’, "guilty, wicked, impious,” of- 
ten as the subst. “wicked person” (263 times), resa, “wrong, offense” (30 times), ris à, 
"offense, guilt" (14 times), and mirSa‘at, “wickedness” (once). 


II. The Verb. The forensic meaning comes to expression most clearly in the verb. 
Dt. 25:1 inculcates the universal principle that in a legal dispute? one should acquit 
(sdq hiphil) the innocent (the "righteous," saddig) and condemn (r$” hiphil) the guilty 
(räsä’) (similarly Prov. 17:15; cf. 18:5). Ex. 22:8(Eng. 9) addresses the special case in 
which someone is accused of theft; both accuser and accused come before God, and 
whomever God declares guilty (rs hiphil) is to restore what has been lost. Solomon's 
prayer of dedication for the temple presupposes something similar in its assertion that 
when such a matter is brought before God, God is to condemn the guilty (rs hiphil + 
rasa‘) and vindicate the innocent (sdq hiphil + saddig; 1 K. 8:32; the par. 2 Ch. 6:23 
uses häsib làrásàá'). A passage in the third Servant Song also resonates with this foren- 
sic sense when the Servant says, among other things, that "he who vindicates me 
(masdíq) is near. Who will contend (rib) with me? . . . It is the Lord Yahweh who helps 
me; who will declare me guilty (r3^ hiphil)?" (Isa. 50:8-9). 

Similar expressions occur in the book of Job. Job knows that God will not hold him 
innocent (ngh piel); although Job stands guilty as accused (rs* qal; Job 9:28-29), he 
does entreat God, "Do not condemn me (hiphil)" (10:2). Eliphaz says that Job's own 
words (“your own mouth") condemn him (15:6). Elihu accuses Job of condemning (r5" 
hiphil) him who is absolutely righteous (saddiq, i.e., God) (34:17; cf. "who hates 
mispät” in v. 17a); cf. v. 29: "When he is quiet, who can condemn?" In his concluding 
discourse Yahweh says to Job: “Will you even put me in the wrong (prr hiphil)? Will 
you condemn me (rs* hiphil) that you may be justified (sdq qal)?" (40:8). It is presump- 
tuous to accuse God of wrong and to present oneself as righteous. 

Although the text of Ps. 94:21 is probably corrupt, it is clearly concerned with those 
who condemn (r3 hiphil) the innocent (nägi) and righteous (saddig). Prov. 12:2 con- 
trasts the way God shows favor (räsön) to the good person while condemning (rs“ 
hiphil) the devious. The assertion in Ps. 37:33 is purely forensic, namely, that God will 
not allow the righteous to be condemned in court. 

The qal form, “be/become guilty,” occurs, for example, in Job 10:7. God knows that 
Job is not guilty (cf. @wön and hattà t in v. 6). The verb in vv. 14-15 also resonates fo- 
rensically in its assertion that if Job sins (ht), God will not acquit him (ngh piel) of his 
iniquity ( àwón). “If I am wicked (r3 "), woe to me! If I am righteous (sdq), I (still) can- 
not lift up my head.” Ps. 18:22(21) par. 2 S. 22:22 uses rs" as the antithesis to “keeping 
the ways of Yahweh.” Eccl. 7:16-17 paradoxically warns against the foolishness of be- 
ing either excessively righteous (sdq) or excessively wicked (rs). Is this an ironic ad- 
monition in favor of moderation, or is it suggesting that there is no just world order? 

In the series hätä’nü he *winü rāša'nů in the exiles’ confession of sins (1 K. 8:47 par. 
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2 Ch. 6:37), the verbs describe the various aspects of sin (expanded by märadnü and by 
other verb forms in Dnl. 9:5). The same applies to Ps. 106:6, where rs" hiphil assumes 
the reflexive sense of "make oneself guilty.” According to Job 34:12, God "will not do 
wickedly” (r3^ hiphil), nor does he “pervert justice.” According to Dnl. 12:10, the 
r*Sà'im will continue to act wickedly (hiphil) while many are purified, nor will the 
wicked understand, though the maskilim will. Dnl. 11:32 speaks of the marst'é brit, 
"those who violate the covenant." 


III. rasa. Rost suggests that in the OT rasa‘ refers primarily to those who “on the 
basis of their deeds should expect to be declared guilty in court." Although this asser- 
tion does indeed apply to most of the occurrences in prose texts, the examples in the 
Psalms and Proverbs especially represent an expanded and simultaneously deeper 
meaning. The best translation is “evildoer” or “wicked, godless person.” Strikingly, 
witnesses in narrative texts are rare, while the Psalms and wisdom literature attest an 
extremely high number of occurrences. 


1. Pentateuch. Most of the occurrences in the Pentateuch exhibit the forensic mean- 
ing. Abraham protests that God intends to destroy both the righteous (saddig) and the 
wicked (rasa‘) in Sodom (Gen. 18:23,25[ter]). When Moses sees the two Israelites ar- 
guing, he reprimands the rasa’, i.e., the one who did wrong (Ex. 2:13). The Covenant 
Code forbids aiding a guilty person as a witness (Ex. 23:1) and warns against acquit- 
ting the guilty (Ex. 23:7). Dathan and Abiram are called r*Sd‘im because they rebelled 
against Moses (Nu. 16:26). The guilt of murder is punishable by death (Nu. 35:31). Dt. 
25:1 confirms the principle that the guilty are to be condemned and the innocent ac- 
quitted; v. 2 provides an example. Only in Ex. 9:27 does the word possibly exhibit a 
religio-ethical sense when Pharaoh acknowledges both himself and his people as rasa‘, 
adding: “we have sinned (hr’).” 


2. Deuteronomistic History and Chronicler’s History. The term ràásà' is almost en- 
tirely absent from the historical works. Among the 5 occurrences in the Dtr History, 
one is found in the Song of Hannah (1 S. 2:9: the r*sa@ im fall silent in the darkness; an- 
tithesis to hdsid), while 1 S. 24:14(13) cites a proverb asserting that “out of the wicked 
comes forth wickedness.” In 1 K. 8:32 (par. 2 Ch. 6:23) Solomon entreats Yahweh to 
condemn the r*sd‘im. According to 2 S. 4:11, the r*§@‘im (NRSV “wicked men") have 
killed a righteous man (saddíq). 

Apart from Solomon's prayer, the only occurrence in the Chronicler's History is 
2 Ch. 19:2, where a prophet asks Jehoshaphat, “Should one help a rāšā"?” The parallel 
question defines the rasa‘ as one who hates Yahweh. 


3. Prophets. Although the term rasa“ occurs with striking infrequency in prophetic 
literature, a certain concentration does occur in three passages in Ezekiel, namely, in 


6. Rost, 226. 
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the two parallel passages Ezk. 3:18-19 and 33:8-9 as well as in 18:19-29. The first pas- 
sages mention how the prophet's task is to warn the rasa‘ lest he die from his ‘Gwé6n (in- 
cidentally, räsä’ occurs here adjectivally as well in the expression darkó har*sàá'á). In 
the second instance, Ezekiel develops the notion that all are to be held accountable for 
their deeds. The rasa" who turns away from his sins (ht) observes God's statutes 
(huqqót), and does what is lawful and right will surely live rather than die (v. 21). God 
takes no pleasure in the death of the rasa‘, preferring rather that such a person turn 
away from wicked ways and live (v. 23; cf. also 33:11,14,19). 

The r*3à tm in Ezk. 7:21 are foreigners (zär) who will plunder and desecrate Jerusa- 
lem. The false prophetesses dishearten the righteous and encourage the wicked 
(13:22), that is, they do exactly the opposite of what true prophets should do. Accord- 
ing to 21:8-9, the sword will wipe out everyone, the righteous and the r*sa im alike. 

Of the 11 occurrences in Isaiah, 3 are found in Deutero-Isaiah and 2 in Trito-Isaiah. 
Isa. 3:11 recalls the wisdom tradition in its assertion that things will go badly for the 
wicked, with their deeds surely falling back upon them, whereas things will go quite 
differently for the righteous (v. 10). Isa. 5:23 invokes a cry of woe upon those who ac- 
quit the guilty. According to 11:4, the future king will kill the räs@’ by condemning 
him; because this passage portrays the king as a righteous judge, the term is probably 
to be understood forensically. The proclamation against Babylon in 13:11 says that 
Yahweh will punish (pqd) the world for its evil (r@&) and the wicked for their iniquity 
('aàwón). It is worth noting that the passage goes on to speak of the e*ón zédim, the 
"pride of the arrogant,” and the ga "wat Grisim, the “insolence of tyrants.” Isa. 14:5 
tells how Yahweh has broken the staff of the wicked and the scepter of rulers. The wis- 
dom tradition resonates yet again in 26:10, where the wicked do not learn righteous- 
ness even when they are shown favor (cf. Prov. 9:7), prompting Yahweh to intervene in 
judgment. Contextually it is worth noting how the wicked pervert justice and fail to see 
Yahweh's majesty (ge fit). Deutero-Isaiah finds that the r*S@‘im enjoy no Sälöm (48:22), 
a notion recurring with commentary in 57:20-21, which says that the wicked "are like 
the tossing sea.” According to 53:9, the grave of the Servant of God will be located 
among the ram. Isa. 55:7 challenges the rasa‘ to forsake his way and return to 
Yahweh that he might find mercy. Given the context, the addressees would be those 
who do not believe that God can lead his people home from Babylon. 

After the conspiracy against him, Jeremiah faces the problem of why the r*sda‘im 
prosper, since, after all, Yahweh is righteous (12:1). According to 5:25-26, the people's 
own iniquities (par. "sins") have disrupted the natural order (the seasons). Wicked 
scoundrels walk about among the people and stalk others. According to 25:31, Yahweh 
indicts all nations, delivering the r*$á im (“the guilty") over to the sword. Jer. 23:19 an- 
nounces a storm that will burst upon the head of the wicked, namely, Yahweh's own 
wrath (repeated in 30:23). 

Mic. 6:10 associates the ram with illegitimate profit. Hab. 1:4 says that the rasa‘ 
surrounds the righteous and perverts justice. Hab. 1:13 assures us that God cannot sim- 
ply stand by and watch while the rāšā“ devours the righteous. Hab. 3:13 announces the 
punishment of the r*sa' im. Although the text of Zeph. 1:3 is uncertain, it is in any case 
concerned with the destruction of the wicked. Mal. 3:18 almost provides a definition in 
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its assertion that the righteous serves ('ábad) God, while the rásd' does not; v. 21 pre- 
dicts that the r*S@‘im will be trampled. 


4. Psalms. The Psalms mention the r*Sd ‘im 82 times, generally as adversaries of the 
"righteous" (saddigim), sometimes as göyim (foreign nations, 9:6,18[5,17]), and often 
parallel with enemies (‘6y*bim, 3:8[7]; 17:9; 55:4[3]), workers of evil (po lé Gwen, 
28:3; 92:8[7]; 101:8; 141:9-10), evildoers (m*re'im, 26:5; 37:9-10), ruthless persons 
(hömes, 71:4; 'oheb hämäs, 11:5; š h“mäsim, 140:5[4]), transgressors (pds* im, 
37:38), liars (dob*ré kazáb, 58:4[3]; cf. 109:2), etc. They are characterized by pride and 
arrogance (gh, 94:2-3; hol*lim, 73:3; 75:5[4]). Ps. 1:1,5, and 104:35 call them “sin- 
ners,’ 1:1 also "scoffers" (lesim). They are friends who have proven to be disloyal 
(55:4[3]; 109:2). Although they speak peace, they are planning mischief (28:3). They 
utter curses in their hiding places (10:7ff.; 17:9ff.; 140:9), dig pits and set nets as traps 
(7:16[15]; 9:16[15]; 10:9; 140:6[5]; 141:19). Ps. 10:3-11 seems to be describing their 
very nature when it says that they boast of their own desires and despise Yahweh in 
their arrogance (göbah 'ap), and think that “there is no God.” They prosper in their 
ways, pay no attention to God's judgments, and believe that they will never stagger. 
Their mouths are filled with deceit and oppression, they talk mischief and iniquity, say- 
ing that “God has forgotten, . . . he will never see it." One can accordingly call them the 
“godless,” since they do not take God into account, believing rather in their own 
strength; they withdraw from God's power and live by their own initiative, regarding 
neither Yahweh's deeds nor the work of his hands (Ps. 28:5).’ 

Ps. 73 provides a similar picture in its assertion that the wicked always prosper 
(v. 3), have no pain (vv. 4-5), and wear pride as a necklace and violence as a garment. 
They open their mouths to devour the world, speak arrogantly and with malice, and ac- 
cept the praise of the people. They rely confidently on their wealth and then also say, 
"How can God know?" The psalmist counters with his own assurance that all this is 
merely deception, that God's punishment will catch up with the wicked; they will fall 
suddenly to ruin and come to a terrible end (vv. 18-20). 

A similar notion permeates Ps. 37. The psalmist admonishes the reader to trust in 
God, for God helps the righteous. Even if the wicked are successful in everything they 
do (v. 7), that success lasts only a little while; soon they are no more (v. 10). Even if the 
wicked scheme against the righteous, Yahweh laughs at them, knowing that their day is 
coming (vv. 12-13). Even if they draw their sword, it shall enter their own heart (vv. 
14-15). Hence “better is a little that the righteous person has than the abundance of 
many wicked. For the arms of the wicked shall be broken" (vv. 16-17). The wicked will 
perish and vanish like smoke (v. 20; cf. v. 28). The wicked may well lie in wait to kill 
the righteous (vv. 32,35), but suddenly they are no more (v. 36; cf. v. 38), for God de- 
livers the righteous from the wicked. 

In Ps. 1 the r*$à im appear together with the /ésim (v. 1) and hattà im (vv. 1,5) as the 
antithesis to those who keep the law, who in their own turn are compared to green, 


7. See H. Ringgren, Psalmen. Urban Taschenbücher 120 (Stuttgart, 1971), 59-60. 
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fruit-bearing trees. Readers are admonished not to traffic with the wicked (v. 1; cf. 
26:3-4), for they are like chaff before the wind (v. 4), are not successful in the court of 
judgment (v. 5), and perish (v. 6b), for Yahweh “watches over the way of the righteous" 
(v. 6a). Ps. 119 also portrays the r*Sa‘im as adversaries of those who keep the law (vv. 
53,61,95,119,155). Verse 155 is of particular interest in this context, since it offers a 
new definition. The wicked do not seek God's huggim (cf. v. 53: they forsake God's 
tora). 

The remaining occurrences confirm this picture. The wicked are the enemies of the 
righteous believer (11:2; 17:9; 55:4[3]; 140:5,9[4,8]), are arrogant (36:12[11]; 
75:11[10]), and prosper (“the wicked sprout like grass and all evildoers flourish,” 
92:8[7]). Though they do not fear (phd) God (36:2[1]), God's punishment will find 
them (3:8[7]; 11:2; 31:18[17]; etc.), and they will drink the cup of wrath (75:9[8]). The 
forensic meaning is found in 82:2 and 109:7. 


5. Proverbs. According to the analysis of Skladny, of the 78 occurrences of rasa‘ in 
the book of Proverbs, 39 are found in collection A (chs. 10-15), 13 in B (16:1-22:16), 
2 in C (chs. 25-27), and 10 in D (chs. 28-29), i.e., primarily in proverbial material 
from the early monarchy. Almost all these proverbs use antithetical parallelism in por- 
traying the contrast between the righteous (saddig) and the wicked (ràásàá'). By contrast, 
W. McKane assigns these proverbs to the most recent, religiously influenced stratum of 
proverbial literature.5 Since it is extremely doubtful, however, that there was any non- 
religious wisdom in Israel in any case, such ascription will be difficult to prove.? 

Like the häkäm-näbäl sayings,!? the saddiq-rasa' sayings are concerned with dem- 
onstrating the act-consequence nexus. It is noteworthy that they seldom describe the 
actual behavior of the wicked. We hear that "the mouth of the wicked conceals vio- 
lence (hämäs)” (10:6,11), that they speak what is perverse (10:32), are deceitful (12:5) 
and lie in wait for blood (12:6), that their hearts are cruel (12:10), that they act shame- 
fully and disgracefully (12:5), speak evil words (15:28), accept bribes and pervert jus- 
tice (17:23; cf. 19:28), and are merciless (21:10). Their role in the life of society is 
noteworthy. Their deceptive words bring misfortune upon the city (11:11). Wherever 
the wicked prevail, “people go into hiding” (28:12,28) and groan (29:2; cf. also 29:16). 
According to 10:27, wickedness is the antithesis of fear of God. According to 21:27, 
the “sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination” (for Yahweh?), since it is not offered in 
sincerity, and their prayer is far from Yahweh (15:29). By contrast, 28:4 is probably not 
talking about the “law”; here tórá refers to “guidance, instruction.” 

These texts speak much more frequently about the consequences of wickedness. 
The wicked die through lack of sense (10:21). Precisely what they fear does indeed fall 
upon them (10:25). Their years are short (10:27), their hopes come to nothing (10:28; 
cf. 11:7). They will not remain in the land (10:30), their wickedness is repaid (11:31), 


8. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 1Off., and in loc. 
9. See H. Ringgren, Spriiche. ATD 16/1 (71980), 12. 
10. Skladny, 29-36, 50-54; cf. Ringgren, Spriiche, 46, 53-54, 57. 
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they are overthrown and are no more (12:7), their way leads them astray (12:26), their 
lamp is extinguished (13:9), they starve (13:25), their house is destroyed (14:11), etc. 

The Egyptian-style proverbs (22:17-23:11) do not mention the r*sa‘im at all. By 
contrast, the late introductory material (chs. 1-9) does contain some passages with a 
strong religious orientation. We read, for example, that “Yahweh's curse is on the 
house of the wicked," whereas he blesses the house of the righteous (3:33). “The 
wicked will be cut off from the land" (2:22; cf. 10:7,30). Like Ps. 1, so also does Prov. 
4:14 warn against embarking upon the path of the wicked. 


6. Job. Job calls into question the validity of the act-consequence nexus. God is un- 
just, Job asserts, and destroys both the blameless (tām) and the guilty (rasa‘) (9:22). 
Even though Job distances himself from the thinking of the wicked (21:16; 22:18), he 
has been cast into their hands (16:11); indeed, the whole world is in their power (9:24). 
Why, he asks, do they live and become even more powerful (21:7)? “How often is the 
lamp of the wicked put out? How often does calamity come upon them?” (21:17). In- 
deed, God allows their plans to succeed (10:3), and only in death does their raging 
cease (3:17). 

Job's friends, however, defend the principle of act-consequence. “The tent of the 
wicked will be no more” (8:22); they have no way of escape (11:20) and live in con- 
stant fear (15:20). Their light will be extinguished (18:5; cf. 21:17 above), their rejoic- 
ing will be brief (20:5), and God will not keep them alive (36:6). This context probably 
also includes the deliberations in 27:7-23, which the MT ascribes to Job but which 
more likely represent part of Zophar’s third discourse. Here we learn about the unfortu- 
nate fate of the wicked. 

In the divine discourse, God ironically asks whether Job has power over darkness 
and light such that he might uncover and punish the wicked (38:13) and withhold light 
from them (38:15). If Job is indeed able to tread down the wicked, “then I [God] will 
also acknowledge to you that your own right hand can give you victory" (40:12,14). 
Job should not try to usurp God's position, for God and only God rules over the fate of 
the wicked. 


7. Ecclesiastes. All 7 occurrences in Ecclesiastes are found in contexts calling into 
question the existence of any meaningful world order. Although the author does indeed 
cite the conventional view that God will judge both the righteous and the wicked (3:17) 
and that things will ultimately go well for the God-fearing and ill for the wicked 
(8:13),!! in reality things are quite different. The righteous “are treated according to the 
conduct of the wicked,” and vice versa (8:14 bis). The same fate comes to the righteous 
as to the wicked (9:2). The righteous perish, while the wicked “prolong their life in 
their evildoing" (7:15). The text of 8:10 is corrupt.!? 


| 1. According to A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK XIX (1978), 75, 157, these passages represent ortho- 
dox addenda intended to soften the pessimism of Ecclesiastes. 
12. See ibid., 155-56. 
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IV. resa' and ris à. The term resa‘ refers to the nature of the rasa‘, namely, “wicked- 
ness, wrong" (1 S. 24:14[13]), a nature such a person must abandon in order to remain 
alive (Ezk. 3:19; 33:12; resa' is interchangeable with riš'â in 18:20,27; 33:19). The 
word is used in construct expressions to characterize human beings (Job 34:8), deeds 
(Ps. 141:4; cf. Prov. 16:12), treasures (Prov. 10:2; Mic. 6:10), (dishonest) weights 
(Mic. 6:11), fetters (Isa. 58:6), fists (blows, Isa. 58:4), and scepter (Ps. 125:3). Accord- 
ing to Prov. 8:7, resa' of the lips is the antithesis of truth. Prov. 4:17 says metaphori- 
cally that the wicked even eat resa'. Eccl. 3:16 invokes the forensic meaning with re- 
gard to dishonest judgment. 

The term acquires a more pronounced religious coloring in Moses' intercession in 
Dt. 9:27, where he speaks of the stubbornness (4531), resa', and sin of the people; and in 
Jer. 14:20, which associates resa' with 'awón and the verb hātā’. Ps. 5:5(4) asserts that 
God does not delight in wickedness, and Ps. 45:8(7) describes an ideal king who loves 
sedeq and hates resa. 

Prov. 12:3 and Eccl. 8:8 address the act-consequence nexus. Job 34:10 finds that 
God does not do wickedness. According to Ezk. 31:11, the people's own wickedness is 
the reason they are cast out. Ps. 10:15 asks that wickedness be punished. In Job 35:8 
Elihu asserts that God is too sublime to be affected for either weal or woe by wicked- 
ness or righteousness. 

Ps. 84:11(10) uses resa' as an abstractum pro concreto in reference to the tents of 
the wicked; similarly also in Ezk. 7:11, where such wickedness (i.e., the wicked them- 
selves) is punished. According to Hos. 10:13, the Israelites have sown resa' and reaped 
awlä. 

The riš'â passages remain within the same framework. Dt. 25:2 uses the forensic 
meaning. Mal. 3:15,19(4:1) uses the expression “do risa.” According to Prov. 11:5, 
wickedness leads to the fall of the wicked person (cf. 13:6). Ezk. 18:20 insists that 
those who practice wickedness must themselves bear its punishment. Mal. 1:4 calls 
Edom the land of wickedness. According to Ezk. 5:6, Jerusalem itself is more wicked 
than the Gentiles. According to Dt. 9:4-5, the reason Israel has received its land is not 
Israel’s own righteousness but the wickedness of the Canaanites. Isa. 9:17(18) says 
metaphorically that Yahweh’s own wrath turns wickedness into a fire that ignites the 
thickets of the land and thus itself brings about punishment. 

In Zechariah's seventh night vision (5:5-11), a woman identified as personified ris "à 
(wickedness, malice) appears in a basket, which according to the LXX reading repre- 
sents the iniquity of the land ('awón; MT 'ayin). We may leave in abeyance for now the 
question whether this text is saying that 7754 is the basis and innermost essence of 
sin,'3 or whether two parallel terms are simply being associated in a wholly general 
sense. In any event the woman is sealed up in the basket and taken to Babylon, thereby 
removing guilt, cleansing the community, and preparing it for the coming salvation. 

The subst. mirsa'at occurs only in 2 Ch. 24:7 in reference to the ruthlessness of 
Queen Athaliah. 


13. So K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwölf kleinen Propheten II. ATD 25 (71975), 112. 
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V. 1. LXX. The LXX translates the words in this group differently depending on the 
context. It translates the verb variously as anomeín, asebeín, adikeín, halíschein, or 
hamartánein; the hiphil as elénchein or katadikázein. The term rasa‘ is generally ren- 
dered as asebés, hamartólós, or ánomos; resa' as adikia, hamartía, or anomía; and fi- 
nally ris à as anomía or asébeia. 


2. Qumran. The root is attested 180 times in Qumran (the verb about 30 times, the 
adjective over 60 times, and the substantives about 90 times). 

Even though the founder of the Qumran community is known as the "teacher of 
righteousness,” the contrasting term rs" represents only a partial aspect of evil. The 
teacher's adversary is indeed called hakköhen häräsä‘ (1QpHab 8:8; 9:9; 11:4; 12:2,8; 
4Qplsa* 30:3; 4QpPs 37 4:8), r$y occurs only once in a catalog of vices in the dualistic 
section of the Community Rule alongside a whole series of sins (1QS 4:9). One asser- 
tion is that God created both the righteous and the wicked (1QH 4:38; cf. 15:17), 
though the context here has been sundered. The adversaries of the petitioner in the 
Hodayoth are occasionally described as rs“. He lives in the realm (g*bál) of ungodliness 
(1QH 2:8; 3:24), and the assembly of the wicked rages against him (2:12). His adver- 
saries torment (5:17) and dismay him (2:36). They slander him (2:10), but he feels 
strengthened by God (7:7) and is sure that God will condemn them (2:24) and that his 
judgment will distinguish between saddig and rasa‘ (7:12; cf. CD 20:21; cf. also 1QH 
14:12, with röb and rasa‘) and punish their sin (14:24; cf. 1QS 8:7). The r*sà'im are the 
opponents of the covenant (4:34); they are also called the “wicked of Ephraim/Israel” 
(AQpNah 4:5; 4QpPs 37 2:17; 3:12). Many different texts in various contexts express 
the hope that they will not triumph, that rather that they along with all their wickedness 
will be destroyed (by God) (cf. IQpHab 5:5; 13:4; 1QM 11:14; 17:2; 1QH 2:24; 6:30; 
14:16; 17:21; IQSb 5:25; 1Q27 1, II, 5-6; CD 19:6; 4QpPs 37 2:8; 4QPs! 9:6; 4Q185 1- 
2, II, 9; 381 50:2; 508 3, II, 5; 511 1, 6; 35:1); cf. also the formula of imprecation Grir 
häräsä’ in 4Q286 10, II, 5. 

In the War Scroll the enemies are associated with rs“ in the inscriptions on the field 
standards (1QM 3:9; 4:3-4), and we read that the sons of light will defeat the ris" or 
the r*§aim (1:6,13; 14:7 par.; 15:2; 17:2,6). Thus will the age of wickedness (ges 
hüresa /hàáris à; CD 6:10,14; 15:7; IQpHab 5:8; 4Q510 1, 7; 511 10, 3) be brought to 
an end in which the believers have faithfully kept the covenant (1QSa 1:3). 

The qal form of the verb appears in the confession at the renewal of the covenant, a 
confession drawing from 1 K. 8:47 and Neh. 9:33 (1QS 1:25; cf. CD 20:29; cf. the con- 
fession of the high priest on the Day of Atonement according to Mish. Yoma 3:8). The 
hiphil form generally carries the forensic meaning of "declare guilty" (CD 1:19; 4:7 
with an allusion to Dt. 25:1 and Prov. 17:15; also IQpHab 10:5; 1QS 5:7; 1QH 7:12; 
9:9; 4Q511 48-51, II, 6; 63, III, 4), though it can also refer to wicked actions (1QpHab 
9:11; 1Q34 3, II, 4; 4QFlor 1-3, II, 3 in a citation from Dnl. 12:10; 4QM*' 32:4; 4Q184 
1:3; 508 3:1 par. 509 146:5). The hithpael, attested only here, is used with the same 
meaning (4QM® 8-10, I, 7 par. 1QM 14:10 [cj.]). 

Ringgren 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences; 2. Resheph as a Deity. II. OT: 1. Personal Name; 
2. Remaining Passages; 3. Early Versions. 


I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences. The etymology of this word is uncertain.! The 
term probably involves a primary noun used as a reference to the deity of which the Sa- 
maritan vb. rsp, “inflame,” is then a denominative.* A closer relationship with or deri- 
vation from roots such as Srp, $rb, or rsp is wholly indemonstrable.? In Jewish Ara- 


reSep. W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968; repr. Winona Lake, Ind., 1978), 
esp. 121; A. van den Branden, “Reseph nella Bibbia," BeO 13 (1971) 211-26; idem, “Le dieu 
Reseph et ses épithètes,” Parole de l'Orient 2 (1971) 389-416; A. Caquot, "Sur quelques démons 
de l'AT (Reshep, Qeteb, Deber);" Sem 6 (1956) 53-68; D. Conrad, “Der Gott Reschef,’ ZAW 83 
(1971) 157-83; A. Cooper, “MLK ‘LM: ‘Eternal King’ or ‘King of Eternity?" Love and Death in 
the Ancient Near East. FS M. H. Pope (Guilford, Conn., 1987), 1-7, esp. 4-7; M. J. Dahood, "An- 
cient Semitic Deities in Syria and Palestine,” in S. Moscati, ed., Le antiche divinità semitiche. SS | 
(1958), 65-94; idem and G. Pettinato, “Ugaritic r3p gn and Eblaite rasap gunu(m)*," Or 46 (1977) 
230-32; J. Day, "New Light on the Mythological Background of the Allusion to Resheph in 
Habakkuk III 5,” VT 29 (1979) 353-55; W. J. Fulco, The Canaanite God Resep. AOS 8 (1976); 
H. Gese, in Gese et al., Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Mandder. RM 10/2 (1970), 
esp. 141-45; B. Grdseloff, Les débuts du culte de Reschef en Égypte (Cairo, 1942); S. E. 
Loewenstamm, “*}W5,” EMigr, VII, 437-41; P. Matthiae, “Note sul dio siriano Resef)’ OrAnt 2 
(1963) 27-43; H. de Meulenaere, “De cultus van Resjef in Egypte," Handelingen van het 
eenentwintigste [21e] Vlaams Filologencongress, Leven 12.-14.4.1955 (Louvain, 1955), 129-31; 
H.-P. Müller, ^Religionsgeschichtliche Beobachtungen zu den Texten von Ebla,” ZDPV 96 (1980) 
1-19, esp. 7-10; M. J. Mulder, Kanaänitische goden in het OT (s-Gravenhage, 1965), esp. 87-88; 
F. Pomponio, “I nomi divini nei testi di Ebla,” UF 15 (1983) 141-56; M. H. Pope and W. Róllig, 
“ReSep,” WbMyth, I, 305-6; G. Scandone Matthiae and P. Xella, "H'YT3W di Biblo = Rasap?" 
RSF 9 (1981) 147-52; M. K. Schretter, Alter Orient und Hellas. Fragen der Beeinflussung 
griechischen Gedankengutes aus altorientalischen Quellen, dargestellt an den Góttern Nergal, 
Rescheph, Apollon. Innsbrucker Beiträge zur Kulturwissenschaft. Sonderheft 33 (Innsbruck, 
1974), esp. 111-73; W. K. Simpson, "New Light on the God Reshef,” JAOS 73 (1953) 86-89; 
idem, “Reshep in Egypt, Or 29 (1960) 63-74; R. Stadelmann, Syrisch-paldstinensische 
Gottheiten in Agypten. Probleme der Agyptologie 5 (Leiden, 1967), esp. 47-76; H. O. Thompson, 
Mekal the God of Beth-Shan (Leiden, 1970), esp. 144-63; A. Vanel, L'iconographie du dieu de 
l'orage. CahRB 3 (1965); F. Vattioni, “Il dio Resheph,” AJON 15 (1965) 39-74; E. von Weiher, 
Der babylonische Gott Nergal. AOAT 11 (1971), esp. 90-92; P. Xella, "Le dieu Rashap à Ugarit,” 
in A. Bahnassi, ed., Colloque International des études ugaritiques à l'occasion du 
Cinquantenaire des Fouilles Archéologiques à Ras Shamra ( Ugarit), Lattaquié 10-13 Oct. 1979 — 
Numéro special AAAS 29/30 (1979/1980), 145-62; Y. Yadin, "New Gleanings on Resheph from 
Ugarit,” Biblical and Related Studies. FS S. Iwry (Winona Lake, Ind., 1985), 259-74; P. J. van Zijl, 
“Translation and Discussion of Text 1001:3-5a (RS. 15.134:3-5a),” JNSL 3 (1974) 85-93. 


1. Already the opinion of GesTh, 1314; Caquot, 64 n. 1. 

2. HAL, Ill, 1297a; cf. Schretter, 137. 

3. Cf., e.g., GesTh, 1314; Caquot, 64 n. 1; Vattioni, 66; J. M. Sola-Solé, "La plaquette en 
bronze d’Ibiza,” Sem 4 (1951/52) 29. See also Fulco, 65, who thinks it possible that rsp repre- 
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maic, rišpā means "flame, lightning,” and as such is related to the OT use of the word.* 


In other Semitic languages resep is the designation for a widely worshiped deity (see 2 
below) whose name was possibly pronounced Rasapu and possibly derives from an 
original Rašpu.5 One also encounters the (Amorite) form Ruspan.® 


The name would thus mean “one who burns,” hence the reference to fire, lightning, 
flame, burning, pestilence.? By contrast, H. P. Müller sees a connection with the Akka- 
dian vb. rasabu(m) I, “to be awe-inspiring,” and rasbu(m), “demanding reverence,” 
while Conrad considers it ill-advised to try to derive the etymology of r3p from the na- 
ture of the deity Resheph itself.* 


2. Resheph as a Deity. With all his various characteristics, the god Resheph was ex- 
tremely widespread throughout the Mediterranean region.? The name of the god “ra- 
sa-ap occurs as early as the Ebla tablets and even occurs frequently in Ugaritic texts.!? 
Like Hebrew, Ugaritic, for example, also attests the plural form r3pm.!! This plural 
form may summarize the various manifestations of the deity.'* 

Moving out from the Syro-Palestinian region, however, worship of Resheph became 
especially widespread in Egypt, particularly from the period of Amenophis II.!? Prior 
to this time, till the end of the Middle Kingdom, Resheph is attested only in isolated in- 
stances (as part of a PN).!* Resheph also occurs in other Semitic personal names as a 
theophoric element. Early witnesses include written documents from Mari (e.g., /-din- 
^ru-ü3-pa-an and la-ah-zu-[ub/ur? ]-ra-sa-ap) and Ugarit.!5 

In Ugaritic texts Rasap can moreover often be read for Nergal or even be identified 


sents a specialized triliteralization of a primitive Afro-Asiatic root; cf. also van den Branden, 
"Dieu Reseph;," 294-95. 

4. WTM, IV, 475; Loewenstamm; a different view is taken by R. Zadok, “Samaritan Notes: 
Arsuf = ReSep 1 Chr 7,25," BiOr 42 (1985) 571. 

5. Gese, 141-42; Albright, 121; a different view is taken by Grdseloff, 14, who suggests a der- 
ivation of R*Souph, R*Soph, R*Siph from “r$öp with aleph prosteticum; cf. Arsuph of Jaffa = 
Apollonia of the Greeks, and the discussion in Schretter, 112-16; Vattioni, 42-43; Zadok, BiOr 
42 (1985) 570-71, who suggests that resep represents an original qat! form. 

6. W. F. Albright, “New Light on the Walls of J in the NT Age,” BASOR 84 (1941) 12 n. 18; 
Pope and Róllig, 305; Zadok, BiOr 42 (1985) 571. 

7. So Gese, 142; further Pope and Röllig, 305. 

8. Müller, 10; Conrad, 180. On the Akkadian verb see AHw, II, 960, 961. 

9. Vattioni, 41-42. 

10. On Ebla see Pomponio, 145. Ugaritic references include KTU 1.109, 22; 1.41, 13, 16, 28- 
29; 1.87, 14, 17, 31; 1.39, 4, 7, 17; 1.148, 8; 1.90, 20; 1.81, 10, 11, etc. (cf. ANET index, 704); cf. 
Whitaker, 577; J. C. de Moor, “The Semitic Pantheon of Ugarit,” UF 2 (1970) 214-15; Schretter, 
117-31; Xella, 159ff.; Fulco, 36-44; Yadin. 

11. ATU 1.91, 11; cf. also KAZ 15, where a Phoenician inscription mentions ‘rs rpm, “land of 
RaSap” (KAI, II, 23-24); also DNSI, 1, 112; II, 1087; concerning Egypt, cf. ANET, 250 and n. 27. 

12. J. M. Tarragon, Le Culte à Ugarit. CahRB 19 (1980), 108; Loewenstamm, 440; HAL, III, 
1297a-b. 

13. De Meulenaere; van den Branden, "Le dieu Reseph," 390; Thompson, 144ff.; Fulco, 1-32; 
Stadelmann, 56-76, 134ff. 

14. Fulco, 30; Loewenstamm, 439. 

15. APNM, 263, 192; Vattioni, 43-54. 
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with him.!6 The theophoric element Resheph also occurs in Phoenician and Punic 
names.!? Inscriptions from the fourth century B.C.E. with the element Resheph in per- 
sonal names have also been found on Cyprus (Idalion, Kition).!* Within the Aramaic 
linguistic sphere, one of the first inscriptions to mention Resheph is the Hadad statue of 
Panammuwa I of Sam'al from the mid-eighth century B.c.£.'9 After Hadad and EI, 
Resheph ranks as the third god in the pantheon, suggesting that this deity occupied an 
extremely high position.?? 

Often, especially since the eighth century B.c.E., Resheph occurs together with epi- 
thets or "manifestations"?! Examples include RSp-sprm on the Phoenician-Hittite bi- 
lingual inscription from Karatepe, rsp gn in Ugarit, b" hz r3p, and rsp mik.?? One text 
even mentions Resheph as the gatekeeper of the sun god Sps (“rbt $p$ térh r3p).?? The 
reference may be to the eclipse of March 5, 1223 B.c.E.,?^ in which case Resheph is to 
be understood as Mars (Nergal). 

Resheph emerges quite clearly in the Egyptian texts and iconography as a god with 
various characteristics.?5 Egyptian iconography generally portrays Resheph as a warrior 
with a short kilt and tassels and with the crown of Upper Egypt on his head, often bear- 
ing an emblem in the form of the head of a gazelle. Sometimes other (Asiatic) gods ac- 
company him such as "Anat, Astarte, Sulman, or Horon, or he appears in a triad with 
Min and Qudšu.?6 Albright and Dahood emphasize the polar aspects of the deity (e.g., 


16. Albright, 121; PNU, 181-82; Fulco, 34; F. B. Knutson, RSP, III, 486. 

17. Benz, 411-12; DNSI, II, 1087. 

18. Fulco, 36. 

19. KAI 214.2; l. 11: "rgr3p. 

20. Fulco, 45; concerning other inscriptions, cf. also Schretter, 141-73. 

21. Vattioni, 45-50; Xella, 152. On the date see Van den Branden, “Dieu ReSeph,” 392. 

22. On Karatepe see KA/ 26A.IL 10-11,12 (ANET, 654a); cf. Caquot, 55-56: "Resheph of the 
birds"; M. J. Dahood, “Karatepe Notes,” Bibl 44 (1963) 70-71:"Reshep of the he-goats"; 
Vattioni, 55-56; Fulco, 46; Pope and Röllig, 305. On rsp gn see KTU 4.219, 3; cf. Yadin, 264; 
Vattioni, 45-46; Dahood, 84: “ReSep of the garden"; S. Iwry, "New Evidence for Belomancy in 
Ancient Palestine and Phoenicia,” JAOS 81 (1961) 31: "Resheph of the shield"; M. Dietrich and 
O. Loretz, “Die Keilalphabetische Krugaufschrift RS 25.318,” Ugaritica VII (1978) 147-48, 
177-78: “the protecting Resheph"; Dahood and Pettinato: “Resheph of Gunu"; cf. Xella, 152; 
Yadin, 264-66. On b" hz rip see KTU 1.82, 3; Vattioni, 46-47; Iwry, JAOS 81 (1961) 27-34: 
“Resheph of happiness"; Albright, 121; van Zijl (87) associates Resheph with rain: “the cloud of 
Baal is the arrow of ReSep”; Loewenstamm, 440; Xella, 148 and n. 19: "Resheph, master of the 
arrow." On rip mik see A. Herdner, “Nouveau textes alphabétiques de Ras Shamra,” Ugaritica 
VII (1978) 15: “Resheph the king”; cf. the other epithets, e.g., in Conrad, 179. 

23. KTU 1.78 = TUAT, lV1, 99-100. 

24. T. de Jong and W. van Soldt, Nature 338 (1989) 238ff.; a different view is taken by J. F. A. 
Sawyer and F. R. Stephenson, "Literary and Astronomical Evidence for a Total Eclipse of the 
Sun Observed in Ancient Ugarit on 3 May 1378 B.c.," BSOAS 33 (1970) 467-89, who date this 
eclipse on May 3, 1375 B.c.E.; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “Sonnenfinsternis in 
Ugarit,” UF 6 (1974) 464; Xella, 150. 

25. Conrad, 180; Loewenstamm, 439. 

26. On accompanying gods see Fulco, 65-67; Pope and Röllig, 306. On Min and Qudsu see 
Stadelmann, 47. 
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Resheph-Sulman).?? Particularly during the period of Amenophis II in Egypt, Resheph 
as a war god resembles gods such as Montu or Seth.?* According to a text composed in 
the Sumerian-Akkadian language, in Ugarit he was identified with the Mesopotamian 
god of pestilence and the underworld, Nergal.? Like Nergal, so also Resheph sends 
sickness and death, as we read in the difficult beginning to the Keret text: mhmst vitsp 
rsp, "One-fifth Resheph gathered unto himself"? Later as well, for example in Homer's 
Iliad (1.43-53), the god Apollo (“like the night") is the one who brings pestilence with 
his arrows and as such can be equated with Resheph.*! Resheph is indeed expressly 
identified with Apollo in a Greek-Phoenician bilingual text from ancient Tamassos (Cy- 
prus) dating to 363 B.c.E.?? Yet another bilingual witness (from Idalion, also on Cyprus) 
attests rsp mkl, called “Apollo of Amyklai" in Greek.?? An Egyptian stela found in Beth- 
shan (Israel) in 1927 was dedicated to the god Mekal, who was hitherto unknown and 
who has in the meantime been identified with Resheph.*4 One must add, however, that 
the etymology of the god mkl is unclear.?? The god rsp was also familiar in Carthage, 
where the cult of Apollo was also of considerable importance.?6 

Even if Resheph sends pestilence and plague, for example, through the heat of the 
sun, he was nonetheless considered to be a helper and deliverer from the very disasters 
that he sent, something that emerges, for instance, from the mention of this god in 
Ugaritic lists of gods and sacrifices. These characteristics make him on the one hand 
into a salvific god, and on the other into a god of the underworld and of disaster.?? 
Conrad even emphasizes the character of Resheph as god of the heavens and of the 
weather who bestows fertility, though Xella contests this view.?* Although he would 
thus be an example of a local “highest god" who takes precedence over all other pow- 
ers and numina,?? his character as a god of the underworld and of pestilence should not 
be underestimated. 


27. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, *1968), 77-78; Dahood, 84- 
85; cf. Fulco, 24-28; van Zijl, 88. 

28. Fulco, 31, 68-69; Stadelmann, 47. 

29. E. F. Weidner, “Neue Entdeckungen in Ugarit,’ AfO 18 (1957/58) 170; Dahood, 84; 
J. Nougayrol, "Panthéon d'Ugarit," Ugaritica VII (1968) 42-64; J. Gray, “Canaanite Religion 
and OT Study,” Ugaritica VII (1978) 91; Conrad, 158-69; Vattioni, 54-55; Schretter, 111; Xella, 
147-48; von Weiher. 

30. KTU 1.14, I, 18-19; ANET, 143a, l. 18 (“pestilence”); but cf. Conrad, 158-59; Fulco, 37 
n. 188. 

31. Schretter; Loewenstamm, 440; Fulco, 50-51; H. F. J. Horstmanshoff, De pijlen van de 
pest; pestilenties in de griekse wereld 800-400 v.c. (Amsterdam, 1989), esp. 24-94. 

32. KAI 41; Vattioni, 58-61; Schretter, 155-73; Fulco, 52. 

33. KAI 393. 

34. Thompson; ANEP, no. 487; ANET, 249b. 

35. Stadelmann, 53; Fulco, 53-54, who identifies mkl as a localized epithet, e.g., for Seth; 
Conrad, 176, suggests that mk/ means “the [al]mighty." 

36. CIS I, 251; 2628. 

37. Stadelmann, 55; Fulco, 40. 

38. Xella, 153. 

39. Conrad, 183; cf. also van Zijl, 88. 
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II. OT. 

1. Personal Name. Only in 1 Ch. 7:25 does resep occur as a personal name, in this 
case for one of Ephraim's sons. This text is corrupt, however, and scholars often sug- 
gest reading the name w*sütelah instead of w*resep wtelah.* 


2. Remaining Passages. Apart from 1 Ch. 7:25, resep occurs 7 times in the OT (Dt. 
32:24; Job 5:7; Ps. 76:4[Eng. 3][pl.]; 78:48[pl.]; Cant. 8:6[bis pl.]; Hab. 3:5) and also 
in Hebrew Sirach (43:[14?],17c). As attested by the early versions (see 3 below), it is 
difficult to translate the word appropriately in every instance. In the OT resep repre- 
sents only a weakened form of the old god, a form that over the course of Hebrew lin- 
guistic history passes through certain stages even though the original, personal charac- 
ter of the god can still play a role in these nuanced meanings.*! In Hab. 3:3ff. Yahweh 
advances in a theophany from the south; his coming is described in mythical language 
recalling the Canaanite myth of Ba'al's struggle with the sea: "Before him went pesti- 
lence, and resep followed close behind" (v. 5).*? This word is generally translated “epi- 
demic" or "plague." Day recalls the Ugaritic text that mentions Ba'al's victory over the 
dragon and in which Resheph plays the role of an assistant to the deity.*? The word 
resep evokes not only the demonic character of such plagues, but also the personified 
form of epidemics (yasda’ l*raglayw).*^ Ps. 78:48 recalls the seventh Egyptian plague 
(Ex. 9:25) and how God “gave over their cattle to the hail, and their flocks to resep.” 
Often citing the translation of Symmachus, many interpreters view the word bäräd in 
this context as a scribal error from v. 47 for deber.*° By contrast, Xella sees in bäräd an 
ancient Syro-Palestinian deity who has been integrated into the pantheon of Yahweh.* 
The parallelism between deber and resep shows that here too the meaning of the latter 
is "pestilence, epidemic," a meaning that also fits well in Dt. 32:24. In the Song of Mo- 
ses those who have provoked God's wrath are threatened with various plagues, includ- 
ing hunger, being devoured by resep, and bitter pestilence. Here resep is joined by 
geteb (appearing in Ps. 91:6 alongside deber; Isa. 28:2; Hos. 13:14), whom Caquot 
suggests is also a (winged) demon of pestilence and destruction.*’ Ps. 76:4(3) mentions 
the rispé-geSet that Yahweh breaks in his dwelling place on Zion, followed by the 
"shield, the sword, and the weapons of war.” Interpreters generally translate this ex- 


40. IPN, 257b; J. Goettsberger, Die Bücher der Chronik oder Paralipomenon. HS IV/l 
(1939), 81; W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher. HAT V21 (1955), 72; BHS. 

41. See Conrad, 180; Caquot, 63ff.; Mulder, 88. On the personal character see Loewenstamm, 
440-41. 

42. Cf. Gilg. XI, 99-100; ANET, 94a, ll. 96ff. 

43. Day, 353-54. See KTU 1.82, 1-3. 

44. J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 (71977), 46. 

45. Fulco, 59; Schretter, 133; S. E. Loewenstamm, "An Observation on Source-Criticism of 
the Plague Pericope (Ex. vii-xi)" VT 24 (1974) 377; BHS. 

46. P. Xella, “ ‘Le grand Froid’: Le dieu Baradu madu à Ebla,” UF 18 (1986) 443; cf. A. Coo- 
per and M. H. Pope, RSP, III, 414-15. 

47. Caquot, 59; cf. Vattioni, 67-68; HAL, III, 1091-92; cf. KBL?, 834: “thorn, barb,” “mea- 
sles”? 
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pression as “(flashing) arrows of the bow."48 As already discussed above (1.2), Resheph 
also exhibited characteristics of a god of war, especially in Egypt, and in Cyprus as late 
as the fourth century.*? Caquot believes that the Israelites understood Resheph as a de- 
ity associated with the atmosphere or lightning, similar to Ba'al or Hadad. Although 
Dahood’s suggestion is difficult to demonstrate, it nonetheless deserves attention, 
namely, that the “arrow that flies by day” in Ps. 91:5-6, alongside deber and geteb, may 
refer to resep, possibly recalling one of the epithets of the god Resheph (cf. hz rsp in 
the Ugaritic texts??) and emphasizing the “fiery” aspect of the word in Hebrew. 

The same nuance appears in Cant. 8:6, which compares love with death and passion 
with the realm of the dead. The ardor of passion is like Resheph's "fieriness," whose 
flashing arrows ignite an irresistible fire. No one can resist the power of love. Here 
Resheph's fire parallels Yahweh's own flames in that love is like a divine or demonic 
fate one cannot escape (Resheph as a “mythological metonymy”>!). 

In Job 5:6-7, too, one senses the element of fate inhering in resep: "For misery does 
not come from the earth, nor does trouble sprout from the ground; but human beings 
are born to trouble just as the sons of resep fly upward.” Caquot suggests that the refer- 
ence is to some sort of winged demons that fly in the heavens and bring suffering to hu- 
man beings.°? The identity of these b‘né resep, however, is disputed.5? F. Horst empha- 
sizes Resheph's special relationship with birds and accordingly translates "young 
eagles" (cf. the discussion of the early versions below).5* Others take the meaning 
"flame, fire, lightning" as their point of departure and translate “sparks (of fire)."55 
Even though the second meaning is preferable in translation, the first also fits. In these 
OT passages the word resep still resonates with characteristics of the god Resheph who 
causes plagues, conducts relentless wars with his fiery arrows, and was perhaps under- 
stood as being a winged figure.55 

Scholars have noted the development of resep to the more "secular" meaning “bird 
(of prey),” also in Hebrew Sir. 43:17c (the mention in v. 14 is disputed because of the 
Greek and Latin translations), where one can translate resep by "bird."57 


3. Early Versions. Even though the translation of this word in the early versions is not 
always consistent, they do demythologize (as it were) the god Resheph by never men- 


48. M. Dahood, Psalms II: 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 217-18: “with his thunderbolts.” 

49. Schretter, 138. 

50. See L.2 above; Fulco, 59. 

51. Caquot, 63. 

52. Caquot, 60. 

53. B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), 32; Pope and Róllig, 305. 

54. F. Horst, Hiob. BK XVI/1 (1968), 59, 81-82; cf. G. Hölscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT 1/17 
(71952), 18-19. 

55. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 128, 132, 148-49; so also GesB, 776; 
LexHebAram, 791; cf. NRSV "sparks." 

56. Loewenstamm, 440-41; Schretter, 141. 

57. On v. 14 cf. Vattioni, 70-71; and Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (Jerusalem, 
1965), 33, 44, who conjectures B°Y ‘yr here. Cf. also WTM, IV, 475. 
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tioning him by name.55 They often present him as a winged demon. In Ps. 76(75):4 the 
LXX renders the word resep as krätos, and in 78(77):48 as pyr. In Job 5:7 the b*né resep 
are translated as neossoí dé gypós, "young vultures." In Cant. 8:6 the LXX renders the 
plural as pepíptera pyrös, "that which flies around the fire,” i.e., "sparks, "^? and in Dt. 
32:24 as (brösei) ornéón, “birds.” In Hab. 3:5 the LXX construes deber as däbär (lögos) 
and translates resep as en pedílois, “(his feet are) in sandals."5? Jerome also often thinks 
of birds and translates as volatilia (Ps. 76:4[3]), volucribus (Ps. 78:48), avis (Job 5:7; 
Dt. 32:24[pl.]); he then translates Cant. 8:6 as lampades,®' and Hab. 3:5 even as 
diabolus. The Pesh. more or less follows the translation of the LXX in Ps. 76:4(3) 
(“arms” [of the bow]) and 78:48 (“fire”). In Job 5:7, too, it thinks of birds, but then in 
Cant. 8:6 of the “rays” of a fire. In Hab. 3:5 the Pesh. translates resep by “birds of prey,” 
then paraphrases the MT in Dt. 32:24 with the translation “I will deliver them to the evil 
spirits.” The Tgs. also translate the word resep in different ways. In Sir. 43:14 and 
17(18), the LXX is (presumably) translating resep with the word peteind. 

Mulder? 


58. Caquot, 57. 

59. Loewenstamm, 438. 

60. Cf. also H. S. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship (London, 1923), 53-54, 
who sees a connection between Perseus and Resheph. 

61. Caquot, 63 n. 1. 
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I. 1. Etymology. In the surrounding culture, reset, “net,” is attested once in Ugaritic 
as rtt in the Ba’al-"Anat cycle.! The word occurs otherwise only in Aramaic.? 


reset. P. Bird, “YRS and the Deuteronomic Theology of the Conquest" (diss., Harvard, 1971); 
G. Dalman, AuS VI (1939), esp. 314-70; K. Galling, “Jagd,” BRL?, 150-52; G. Gerleman, Contri- 
butions to the OT Terminology of the Chase (Lund, 1946); O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Bibli- 
cal World (Eng. trans., New York, 1978); A. Salonen, Jagd und Jagdtiere im alten 
Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B 196 (1976); > TYS swd, XII, 270-75. 


1. Cf. KTU 1.4, II. 32; ANET, 132b; UT, no. 2361; WUS, no. 1248. 
2. Jastrow, 1502. 
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Whereas reset has generally been derived from the Semitic root yrs (*wrt, Akk. 
erésu IP), this view has more recently been questioned. Following P. Bird, N. Lohfink 
has exhaustively discussed the derivation of the root > W’ yrs, concluding that “it is 
dubious whether reset . . . derive[s] from *wrt at all"^ Instead he suggests the root rty, 
also attested in Ugaritic and associated with Akk. rasá L5 In all likelihood, however, 
reset represents a primary noun.® 


2. Occurrences. The overwhelming number of occurrences dates to the exilic- 
postexilic period or, as with the Psalms, cannot be dated precisely. The term reset oc- 
curs 22 times in the OT, including 1 in Job, 8 in the Psalms, 2 in Proverbs, 1 in Lamen- 
tations, 4 in Ezekiel, 2 in Hosea, and also in Hebrew Sirach fr. A, Sir. 9:13-14. 


II. 1. Word Field. As a hunting instrument, the reset belongs to a larger word field 
with whose individual terms it is often paralleled. To a certain extent, distinguishing 
between the various trapping devices is difficult. Parallels to reset include > N pah, 
“snare” or “trap” (Hos. 5:1), m*sá(ó)dà (Ezk. 12:13; 17:20), s**baká (Job 18:8), hérem, 
"dragnet" for catching fish (Ezk. 32:3). Other designations for "net" include genes (Job 
18:2), malködet (Job 18:10), and mikmeret (Isa. 19:8; Hab. 1:15-16). 


2. Actual Nets. Since reset is used only metaphorically, its background in actual hunt- 
ing practice is difficult to reconstruct. The net designated by reset was made of flax* and 
used to catch both birds (Prov. 1:17; Hos. 7:12) and wild animals (lions, e.g., Ezk. 19:8; 
32:3). In the first instance the hunter pulled the net shut when the bird flew in; in the sec- 
ond, hunters drove animals into a vertically positioned net.? It also seems to have been 
customary to set up a camouflaged net on the ground!” to catch various smaller animals 
and into which even human beings might stumble (Job 18:8; Ps. 9:16[15]; 25:15; 
31:5[4] 57:7[6]; Lam. 1:13). By contrast, fish are never caught with this kind of net. 

Both Ex. 27:4-5 and 38:4 deviate completely from this context. These chapters de- 
scribe the plans for constructing an altar of burnt offering as well as its execution. Ac- 
cording to P (and P*, 38:4), whose description draws from the altar in the forecourt of 
the Jerusalem temple,!! the altar, which was made of wood(!) and overlaid with bronze, 
was to be surrounded by a bronze network or lattice (ma“séh reset n*hdset) halfway 
down on which four rings were attached for the carrying poles. This description is 
based on the priestly guidelines deriving from a projection back into the period of the 


3. Cf. AHw, I, 239-40; GesB, 776; KBL?, 912; but also WUS, no. 1248. 

4, — VI, 379; similarly Bird, 64-66. 

5. UT, no. 2363; AHw, II, 961-62. 

6. HAL, III, 1298b. 

7. Cf. GesB, 718; according to KBL?, 844: ges. 

8. W. Guglielmi, LexAg, IV, 464. 

9, Cf. Dalman, 323-24, 335-36; ill. 63; L. Trümpelmann, RLA, V, 236-38 with extensive 
bibliog.; Keel, ill. 111. 

10. — W9 prs, XII, 121-23. 

11. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 278. 
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wilderness wanderings, which is why the altar now must be transportable. Such lattice- 
work has not vet been found on any altar remains.!? 


III. OT. The OT uses the motif of hunting with nets primarily in comparisons with 
human actions. In a Yahweh discourse, Hos. 5:1 accuses the priests and authorities of 
leading Israel into ruin. Through their reprobate (cultic?!?) behavior, they have become 
a snare (pah), a net, and a pit (Sahat, emended text) for their people. Ezk. 19:8 de- 
scribes the Babylonians' capture of Jehoiakim. Here the net symbolizes unlimited sov- 
ereignty and power.!* Prov. 1:17 and 29:5 emphasize the particular degree of deceit in- 
volved in setting or spreading out such nets. The deceitful malice inhering in such 
actions prompts petitioners in the psalms of lament and trust to invoke this imagery. 
Petitioners compare the actions of their adversaries with the setting of nets to ensnare 
them (Ps. 10:9; 35:7; 57:7[6]; 140:6). Such nets became synonymous with "distress 
and danger."!5 In the face of such inescapable snares, the petitioner turns to Yahweh for 
help, anticipated as requital. Those who set such nets are themselves to become en- 
snared in them (Job 18:8; Ps. 9:16[15]; 25:15; 31:5[4]; 35:8). Such hopes are based on 
the notion of the “fateful deed" that turns directly back upon its perpetrator.!6 At the 
same time, Yahweh is summoned as the guarantor of the just world order to insure the 
validity of the act-consequence nexus. Here Yahweh's righteous aid is effected in the 
form of a hidden “immanent nemesis."!? 

In other passages Yahweh is himself portrayed as a hunter with a net. In a Yahweh 
discourse, Ezk. 12:13 and 17:20 describe the capture of Zedekiah, allegedly by 
Yahweh, who has himself spread the net. Ezk. 32:3 compares Pharaoh to a lion and 
crocodile who meet the same fate. Yahweh's skill with the net expresses his sover- 
eignty as world ruler (cf. also EnEl IV, 41, 95). In Lam. 1:13 the city of Jerusalem la- 
ments its fate and traces it back explicitly to Yahweh's actions,!5 who spread a net for 
the city and brought it down. With the exception of Ezk. 32:3, all these passages deal 
with the fall of Judah and Jerusalem in 587 B.c.E. by ascribing the catastrophe to 
Yahweh himself in order to deal theologically with the crisis. This net imagery, which 
emphasizes the element of inescapability and the helplessness of the "victim," is pre- 
figured in Hos. 7:12, an oracle of woe prompted by the continually vacillating foreign 
policy of Israel under Pekah and Hoshea. 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX offers different translations for reset. In Ex. 27:4 and 38:24 
(238:4), it circumscribes the noun adjectivally with dikryotós. It does not translate reset 


12. Cf. V. Fritz, Tempel und Zelt. WMANT 47 (1977), 147, who considers the repetition of 
reset in 27:5b as secondary (121-22); additional bibliog. in A. Reichert, BRL?, 9-10. 

13. So J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 75. 

14. Keel, ill. 110; ANEP, nos. 298, 307. 

15. Gerlemann, 88. 

16. F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVI/1 (*1983), 270. 

17. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), 393 on Ps. 35:8. 

18. Cf. H. J. Boecker, Klagelieder. ZBK 21 (1985), 33. 
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at all in Ex. 27:5, as also in Ps. 9:30(29) (= 10:9). Otherwise the LXX uses pagis, 
which generally renders Heb. pah, only in the Psalms, translating all other occurrences 


as diktuon, the familiar NT word for fishnet (cf. Mt. 4:20-21; Mk. 1:18-19; Lk. 5:2-6; 
Jn. 21:6,8,11). 


2. Qumran. Drawing on the motif of the adversary in the psalms of lament, 1QH 
2:29 attests the validity of the act-consequence nexus in the Qumran community. The 
term reset also presumably occurs in 1QH fr. 45:4. The text of 4Q381 31, 1 is corrupt. 

Mommer 
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c. Deuteronomy; d. Jeremiah, Job, Ecclesiastes; e. Remaining Books; 2. Hiphil; 3. Niphal and 
Piel. IV. säbea'. V. säbä‘. VI. $óba'. VII. sob'ü/sib'à. VIII. 1. Sirach; 2. Qumran; 3. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root sb‘ is a Common Semitic root with the basic meaning “be/ 
become sated/full.” It occurs with this meaning in Ebla in personal names (d$-ba-il), 
also in Ugaritic (ïb), Akkadian ($ebü), Old Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, Palmyrene, 
and Phoenician, Jewish Aramaic (s*ba'), Syriac (s*ba'), Mandaic (sba), Old South 
Arabic (s*b‘), Arabic (Sabi‘a), and Ethiopic (sagba).! Middle Hebrew also attests Saba‘, 
“be sated”; hiphil, “cause to become sated.” 

In the Karatepe inscriptions ïb" occurs in the expressions $b" wmn‘m, “satiation and 
well-being," and 3b' wtrs, “abundant nourishment and wine"? (concerning the varying 
translation of 35, one can adduce the semantic distinctions between Heb. söba" and 
Saba‘); Prov. 3:10 is often adduced when determining the meaning of Sb‘ wrrs.4 Refer- 
ence to the translation of Prov. 3:10 in the LXX with the terms sítos and oínos to sup- 


Saba’. G. Gerleman, "939 sb" to be sated,” TLOT, III, 1266-67; J. Kottsieper, “Zur 
Etymologie von hebr. Sb" L^ UF 22 (1990) 149-68. 


|. For Ebla see H. P. Müller, “Das eblaitische Verbalsystem nach den bisher veröffentlichen 
Personennamen," in L. Cagni, ed., La Lingua di Ebla. Atti del convegno internazionale (Napoli, 
21-23 aprile 1980) (Naples, 1981), 226; for Ugaritic, UT, no. 2380; for Akkadian, AH w, III, 
1207; for Phoenician, DNSI, II, 1102-3; see VIII below; for Jewish Aramaic, ANH, 410, 282; for 
Syriac, LexSyr, 456; for Mandaic, MdD, 316; for Old South Arabic, Beeston, 131; for Arabic, 
Wehr, 452; for Ethiopic, W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Classical Ethiopic) 
(Wiesbaden, 1987), 549-50; cf. VG, I, 169, 239. 

2. WTM, IV, 501; concerning Qumran, see VIII below. 

3. KAI 26A.L6; 11.7,13,16; 111.7,9. 

4. Cf. F. Bron, Recherches sur les inscriptions pheniciennes de Karatepe (Geneva, 1979), 44, 
107; J. Teixidor, “Bulletin d'épigraphie sémitique 1974," Syr 51 (1974) 320, no. 107. 
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port the translation of sb‘ as “grain” fails to consider the various aspects of the meaning 
of Heb. säbä' that the LXX itself did indeed note. It translates Saba‘ with the expression 
plesmonés sítou, thus bringing to expression both basic aspects of the meaning, that of 
abundance and that of foodstuffs (in the par. v. 10b, it is the verb that expresses the ele- 
ment of abundance). 

The Sefire witnesses apply Sb‘ (vb.) to children and young animals that suckle and 
“will not be sated."5 


II. Occurrences. The root sb‘ occurs 97 times in the OT as the vb. säba‘, 10 times as 
the adj. sabea‘, as the substs. Saba‘ (8 times), Soba' (8 times), and Sob’d (6 times) or 
sib'á (once). Of these 130 occurrences, 25 are in the Psalms, 22 in Proverbs, and 9 each 
in Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and Job. 


III. Verb. The vb. saba‘ occurs 78 times in the qal (“be/become sated”; 18 times in 
Proverbs, 14 in the Psalms, 7 in Deuteronomy), once in the niphal (“become sated, 
full”; Job 31:31: nisbà^), twice in the piel (“cause to be sated, satisfied"; Ps. 90:14; 
Ezk. 7:19), and 16 times in the hiphil ("satisfy"). 


1. Qal. In half the occurrences the qal is used absolutely; in the remaining passages 
directly indicating what it is that sates, the accusative object is generally used (as a verb 
of fullness or of lack, süba' can govern a direct object), less frequently a preposition 
(min, 7 times: Job 19:22; Ps. 104:13; Prov. 1:31; 14:14; 18:20; Eccl. 6:3; Isa. 66:11; b* 
3 times: Ps. 65:5[Eng. 4]; 88:4[3]; Lam. 3:30; with objects governed by prepositions, 
Saba‘ is used exclusively in a figurative sense and largely with an abstract object, espe- 
cially in wisdom texts). Once (Eccl. 1:8), the verb is used with an infinitive with /*. 
Most frequently, however, the verb is used in its concrete meaning "satisfy oneself, be- 
come sated,” as an expression of satisfying hunger (the vb. > 73% ‘i, “eat,” generally 
precedes it contextually). In such cases it is generally used absolutely. When an object 
is mentioned, it is usually > OM? lehem (Ex. 16:12; Prov. 12:11; 20:13; 28:19; 30:22; 
Jer. 44:17; honey in Prov. 25:16). Contextually Saba‘ can refer to broader enumerations 
(Dt. 8:10,12; 11:15; Joel 2:19; also individual foodstuffs or lehem, Lev. 26:26; Ruth 
2:14; Ps. 78:29; Prov. 30:9; Isa. 44:16; in a comparison in Ps. 63:6[5]). 

Metaphorical use is then quite varied and broad. Here Saba‘ can refer to material 
goods (e.g., money, Eccl. 5:9[10]), sexual behavior (e.g., prostitution, Ezk. 16:28-29), 
experiences generally associated with an abstraction (e.g., contempt, Ps. 123:3-4), in- 
dividual sufferings (e.g., 88:4[3]), or to the religious sphere (e.g., 63:6[5]). 

The vb. Saba‘ takes on a special meaning when used to mean “be sated” in the sense 
of *be full of something, sick of something, reject something," in both the concrete and 
the figurative sense (Prov. 25:16-17; Isa. 1:11). 

Although no semantic development is discernible in the OT, the word does occur 
more frequently and is used with more semantic variety in later texts. As far as individ- 


5. KAI 222A.22-23; 223A.1. 
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ual books are concerned, the qal occurs most frequently in Proverbs, Psalms (with re- 
gard to all verbal occurrences or all occurrences of the root, the Psalms actually head 
the list), and Deuteronomy. 

a. Proverbs. The frequent and varied use of säba” in Proverbs prompts us to examine 
this corpus first. Here the concrete meaning "become sated" in connection with "eat- 
ing" occurs in Prov. 12:11; 20:13; 28:19; 30:22 (everywhere in connection with 
lehem); 30:9 (lehem in the immediate context in v. 8; cf. IV below). A juxtaposition be- 
tween 12:11 (“Those who till their land will be sated with [NRSV ‘have plenty of] 
bread, but those who follow worthless pursuits have no sense") and 30:22 (vv. 21-22: 
“Under three things the earth trembles: . . . a fool when glutted with bread [NRSV 
'food"]") shows that becoming sated or full could be viewed in quite different ways. 
Being sated or having plenty is the proper due and is viewed positively with regard to 
those who live appropriately, while it is quite inappropriate for the fool. Hence 30:22 is 
probably not to be understood psychologically in the sense of "the capriciousness of 
the glutton who in arrogance and boredom is prompted to act in harmful ways; because 
such people are unpredictable, they are dangerous and to that extent unbearable,”® but 
rather as an assessment of inappropriate events. 

Prov. 5:10 uses Saba‘ in its concrete meaning but associates it now with concrete 
goods in the larger sense, “and strangers will take their fill of your wealth.” Elsewhere 
(25:16,17) the concrete meaning prepares the reader for metaphorical usage (saba‘ 
both times in the sense of “be sick and tired of something"): “If you have found honey, 
eat only enough for you, or else, having too much [i.e., being sated], you will vomit it. 
Let your foot be seldom in your neighbor's house, otherwise the neighbor will become 
weary of you [i.e., sated with you] and hate you." Prov. 28:19 (a variant to 12:11) com- 
bines the concrete and figurative usage in unsurpassed brevity: "Those who till their 
land will have plenty of food, but those who follow worthless pursuits will have plenty 
of poverty." 

Another characteristic use of aba‘ exclusively in Proverbs is its association with the 
act-consequence nexus. Four passages (1:31; 12:14; 14:14; 18:20; generally with min) 
use the notion of "becoming sated" or "having plenty" in reference to those who must, 
as it were, "taste" and "have enough" of the consequences of their actions and words. 
Here the figurative sense remains close to the concrete sense, as is evident in the way 
kl can be used in parallel in the same metaphorical sense, e.g., Prov. 1:29-31: “There- 
fore they shall eat the fruit of their way and be sated with their own devices." In such 
contexts the metaphors associated with Saba‘ can be quite extensive (18:20: “From the 
fruit of the mouth one's stomach is satisfied; the yield of the lips brings satisfaction"). 
The particular characteristic of säba’ in these metaphors is that "becoming sated” 
stands at the end of the process of eating, i.e., a person consumes something com- 
pletely until its full effect is felt (cf. the corresponding imagery of “fruit” and “yield”). 
The continuation of 18:20 in v. 21a ("Death and life are in the power of the tongue") in- 
troduces another motif in the image of eating and becoming sated with regard to the 


6. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 365. 
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act-consequence nexus. Just as preserving or losing one’s life depends on eating and 
becoming sated, so also do a person’s plans and actions. 

Finally, Proverbs characterizes Saba‘ in exemplary cases of not becoming sated 
(30:15-16): “Three things are never satisfied; four never say, ‘Enough’: Sheol, the bar- 
ren womb, the earth ever thirsty for water, and the fire that never says, ‘Enough. " In 
27:20 an example of such paradigmatic insatiability serves as an introductory parallel- 
ism: “Sheol and Abaddon are never satisfied, and human eyes are never satisfied.” 

b. Psalms. The Psalms also use the concrete meaning most frequently in connection 
with “eating” (17:14; 22:27[26]; 37:19; 59:16[15] [at the metaphorical level of com- 
parison following kakkäleb in v. 15; at the semantic level the meaning of 'akal and 
Saba‘ are to be understood figuratively]; 78:29). Ps. 78:29 may serve as an example. 
Here Yahweh provides nourishment for Israel during the wilderness wanderings: "And 
they ate and became sated [NRSV ‘were well filled']" (here saba‘ is amplified by 
m*'üd; cf. 123:3-4). (Concerning becoming sated as a sign of Yahweh's succor, cf. also 
the hiphil passages of the Psalter, its occurrences in Deuteronomy, and individual pas- 
sages from the prophets). In the three occurrences of Saba‘ in Ps. 104:13,16,28, the 
subjects are the earth (v. 13) and the trees (v. 16), with saba' generally translated as 
"drink one's fill.” “Drink one's fill,” however, is generally rendered by a different verb, 
namely, — 177 rwh, with rwh and sb" normally being carefully distinguished. The ex- 
tent to which §aba‘ can mean “drink one's fill" must be determined not just from Ps. 
104:13 and 16, but also from Job 38:27 (hiphil); Prov. 30:16; Isa. 66:11; Am. 4:8. 

An interpretation of the references in Prov. 30:16 and Job 38:27 to nature drinking 
its fill of water (sb‘) must note that the distinction between eating and drinking does not 
play a role here (cf., however, rwh in Isa. 55:10). Or this manner of speaking may have 
been perceived as metaphorical in any case, since the enumeration of "four things" in 
Prov. 30:16 (see the discussion above) is clearly using metaphorical language with re- 
gard to the other examples (Sheol, the barren womb, fire). General consensus usually 
assigns Ps. 104:13 to this same context, since mipp*rí ma “Seka is understood as rain or 
something similar or is frequently emended in this sense, though the traditional text is 
certainly worth retaining, namely, “with the fruit of your work" as a reference to every- 
thing — not just rain — bestowed on the earth through God's actions.’ In this context 
Saba‘ in v. 16 recalls v. 13 and can be understood from that perspective, yielding, of 
course, the notion of becoming sated through drinking. In both v. 13 and v. 16 it is 
characteristic of Saba‘ that the earth and trees, too, “become sated” through Yahweh's 
own actions. The same applies to säba' in v. 28. All of creation becomes “filled with 
good things" when God opens up his hand. 

The vb. §aba‘ is also used in reference to the suckling infant who is sated at the 
breast. Since the reference is to the overall intake of nourishment, dba‘ should not be 
tied here too narrowly to the notion of drinking (metaphorically in Isa. 66:11; the verb 
is ynq). Strictly speaking, then, only Am. 4:8 remains with Saba‘ meaning "drink one's 


7. See in this regard T. Booij, “Psalm 104,136,” Bibi 70 (1989) 409-12, with a list of emenda- 
tions in n. 1. 
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fill”; “So two or three towns wandered to one town to drink water, and were not satis- 
fied" (just as “becoming sated” is Yahweh's gift, so also “not becoming sated” can be 
his punishment; see the discussion below). 

The passages in the Psalms can also illuminate yet another metaphorical use of 
Saba’: its reference to “becoming filled, sated” with physical or spiritual suffering, as 
in Ps. 88:4(3): “For my soul is full of troubles, and my life draws near to Sheol” (the 
negative aspect comes to expression here not through säba' itself, but through the ob- 
ject in the prepositional phrase b*rä’öt). Just as in the concrete sphere the goal of be- 
coming sated is life, so also sb’ b*rá'ót leads to death). 

Ps. 123:3-4 addresses the problem of bearing and becoming sated with contempt 
and scorn (specifically amplified by rab in v. 3 and rabbat and dativus ethicus® in v. 4). 

Passages metaphorically describing a relationship with Yahweh or with the temple 
by the vb. saba' demonstrate particularly well the breadth of usage of Saba‘ (17:15; 
63:6[5]; 65:5[4]). 

In 65:5(4) the interpretation of Saba‘ is closely tied to a text-critical problem 
(whether to read g*dó$ or gädös [or qodes] in the second stich: nisb*à b*tüb béteka 
q*dos hekälekä). If one follows the MT and reads g°dö$, the word stands in apposition 
(“we shall be satisfied with the goodness of your house, with the holiness of your tem- 
ple”), though even this statement can be interpreted in different ways. B. Duhm sug- 
gests that “the ‘holiness’ of the temple, in apposition to 310, apparently refers to the 
cult"? A different view is taken by H. Gunkel, who exclaims, “what precious goods are 
to be had here in the temple: grace, deliverance, blessing, forgiveness, sanctification! 
Those are the ‘goods of your house’! And so much that one “becomes sated’ with them! 
Cf. Ps. 36:9-10."!? Cf. also the context vv. 1-5. If one reads gädö$ (or göde$), the last 
two words yield a predicate nominative (“we shall be satisfied with the goodness of 
your house, holy is your temple"). H.-J. Kraus suggests that “with ‘holiness’ a human 
being cannot ‘satisfy his hunger’; such a conception would contradict the OT concept 
of holiness. Verse 4b [MT 5b] should therefore be set apart; we should follow Gk and 
read W7P.”!! Of course, even with this syntactical arrangement one could understand 
nisb* à b*tüb metaphorically. Kraus, however, interprets nisb*à b*tüb bétekà concretely 
as the cultic meal, going on to suggest that v. 5 is speaking about the happiness of those 
who enjoy Yahweh's cultic and table fellowship. (Kraus believes that Ps. 22:27[26], 
mentioned above in connection with the concrete use of the verb, probably refers to a 
cultic meal, though others point out that such worship fellowship is only being antici- 
pated.)!? 

In Ps. 63:6(5) Saba‘ can only be interpreted metaphorically, since it is precisely the 
concrete object that is serving as a comparison: "My soul is satisfied as with marrow 


8. GK, 81195. 

9. B. Duhm, Die Psalmen. KHC XIV (71922), 248. 

10. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (51968), 273. 

11. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), 27. 

12. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc.; H. Irsigler, "Psalm 22, 
Endgestalt, Bedeutung und Funktion,” FzB 60 (1988) 222. 
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and fat" The — IWT defen was viewed as the best, most wonderful food; cf. also Ps. 
36:9(8); Jer. 31:14. In a similar fashion > 39M héleb symbolized the best part; cf. Gen. 
45:18; Ps. 147:14.'5 The comparison with “marrow and fat" probably refers not only to 
the delicious quality of the foods but also to the sacrificial meal (cf. Lev. 7:23,25; Ps. 
36:9[8 ]).!^ Interpreters view the actual process of “becoming sated” differently, for ex- 
ample, as "edification and devotion in temple worship" or as the vivifying power of 
God's nearness.!? Jacquet understands the passage in the mystical sense, suggesting 
that enjoyment of such intimacy with the divine represents a possession that fills a per- 
son to the point of satisfying the soul's deepest aspirations (vv. 4a,6a), with the marrow 
illustrating here the “spiritual satiation” of the soul as realized by God within the inti- 
macy of the sanctuary.!$ In the OT, however, the mediation of salvific beneficence can 
probably only be understood concretely, and in Ps. 63 it is God's — TON hesed (cf. the 
parallel nature of vv. 4,6) that quenches the psalmist's desire for life.! Such satiation 
comes to expression in praise of God (v. 6b). 

Ps. 17:15 has received extremely varying interpretations: "As for me, I shall behold 
your face in righteousness; when I awake, I shall be satisfied ( 'esb* 4), beholding your 
likeness." Interpreters have understood it as a reference to resurrection hope, to spiritu- 
alized beholding of God's majesty at God's beneficent intervention, to becoming sated 
with the image of the splendor of the invisible temple dweller and in contemplation of 
the king of the world and ultimate lawgiver, or to the wish for a theophany.!* Dating Ps. 
17 to an extremely late period prompts the question of whether v. 15 may already refer 
to the Torah. 

c. Deuteronomy. The occurrences in Deuteronomy (6:11; 8:10,12; 11:15; 14:29; 
26:12; 31:20) are consistent both formally and substantively. All these passages use the 
direct expression 'k/ wsb' and all are concrete (though not to be ascribed to a single, 
specific stratum; 8:10 and 12 are generally assigned to early Dtr discourse, 6:10-12 to a 
text associated with the older system of superscriptions, and 11:15 to a late period). 
Substantively all these passages except 14:29 and 26:12 are speaking about the Israel- 
ites eating and becoming sated in the land God will give them, and (in the form of a re- 
alization, but more frequently as an admonition or warning) about the danger that pre- 
cisely such satiety might seduce Israel into forgetting Yahweh (e.g., 6:11-12: “and 
when you have eaten your fill, take care that you do not forget Yahweh"). Dt. 11:13-16, 


13. Concerning the possibility of deleting “fat,” cf. Duhm, Psalmen, 244; also L. Jacquet, Les 
Psaumes et le coeur de l'homme. Psaumes 42 à 100 (Gembloux, 1977), 292. 

14. Gunkel, Psalmen, 268; Jacquet, Psaumes 42 à 100, 297. 

15. Duhm, Psalmen, 244; Kraus, Psalms 60—150, in loc. 

16. Jacquet, Psaumes 42 à 100, 289, 297. 

17. For a critique of such mystical interpretation, see Kraus, in loc. 

18. In order: KD, in loc.; F. Baethgen, Die Psalmen. HKAT II/2 (1897), 49; Duhm, Psalmen, 
67-68; Kraus, Psalms 1—59, in loc., with an excursus on additional interpretations and a discus- 
sion of J. Lindblom, “Bemerkungen zu den Psalmen I (Ps 8,17)" ZAW 59 (1942/43) 12, who 
suggests that v. 15 refers to an "experience of the divine demonstration of grace, a perception of 
God's goodness within earthly life.” A thorough summary of all interpretations can be found in 
L. Jacquet, Les Psaumes et le coeur de l'Homme. Psaumes 1 à 41 (Gembloux, 1975), 425-26. 
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a late text, associates God's gifts and the prospect of eating one's fill not only with a 
warning against apostasy, but also with the requirement "if you will only heed my com- 
mandments." 

The motif of "becoming sated and forgetting Yahweh" is also found in the prophets. 
Hos. 13:6 is of interest with regard to Deuteronomy: “When I fed them, they were sat- 
isfied; they were satisfied, and their heart was proud; therefore they forgot me." "In the 
development of the accusation in vv. 4-6 there first occurs a train of thought which the 
Deuteronomic paraenesis repeatedly uses by appropriating the main catchwords, al- 
though in Deuteronomy it is considerably expanded and is given the form of an exhor- 
tation (Dt. 8:11-20; 6:12-19 [11:15f.]). Here we again recognize in Hosea one of the fa- 
thers of the early Deuteronomic movement.”!? The prophet is not criticizing the 
prospect of becoming sated, which he views positively as an expression of Yahweh's 
succor and steadfast love and as a sign of how well Israel is doing, but rather Israel's 
own reaction to it (cf., however, the promise in Joel 2:26; see the discussion below). 

Dt. 14:29 (legislation regarding the tithe) and 26:12 (introduction to a prayer for- 
mula after delivering the tithe; a later text) are concerned that Israel allow the Levites, 
aliens, orphans, and widows in its midst to become sated. God's blessing is tied to this 
stipulation (in 26:15 as a request within the prayer). 

d. Jeremiah, Job, Ecclesiastes. The group with the second highest number of occur- 
rences encompasses Jeremiah (31:14; 44:17; 46:10; 50:10,19), Job (7:4; 19:22; 27:14), 
and Ecclesiastes (1:8; 4:8; 5:9; 6:3). 

(1) Jeremiah. The passages in Jeremiah largely use the term in a concrete sense (al- 
beit in extremely varied contexts), in a purely metaphorical sense only in 46:10 
(closely associating sb’ with ‘kl; par. rwh: on the day of retribution, “the sword shall 
devour and be sated”). Jer. 31:14 reads ‘et-tibi yisba' à (although tób/tüb with sb" can 
refer to nourishment, it generally transcends that notion, or if sb’ is being used meta- 
phorically, it has a different, abstract meaning; cf. Ps. 65:5[4]; 103:5; 104:28; Prov. 
12:14; Eccl. 6:3; cf. Ps. 107:9; contextually Dt. 6:11; Neh. 9:25; Isa. 55:2); this state- 
ment represents a complementary element to Jer. 31:12 and 14a (par. rwh) and is prob- 
ably meant concretely, though the eschatological perspective simultaneously tran- 
scends the concrete sphere (cf. Ps. 132:14-15). Alongside Jer. 31:14, the notion of 
"becoming sated" in 50:19 is also a sign of future salvific events (described with the 
aid of animal imagery). In 50:10, and here too in a different way, Saba‘ also connects 
the concrete notion of becoming sated with its metaphorical understanding (becoming 
sated with plundering and booty: “all who plunder her [Chaldea] shall be sated.” In 
44:17 the Judeans ascribe "becoming sated" to the beneficence of the "queen of 
heaven." 

(2) Job. The book of Job uses the term concretely in 27:14 (the descendants of the 
wicked are punished by not having enough to eat) and metaphorically in 7:4 and 19:22. 
In 19:22 the expression "never satisfied with my flesh" derives "not from the imagery 
of greedy predatory animals that tear the flesh off the slain prey piece by piece, but 


19. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 226. 
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from the common Semitic expression ‘eat someone's flesh/pieces’” (Dnl. 3:8; 
6:25[24]) meaning “denounce, accuse." On this view, Job's friends cannot become 
sated or get enough of falsely accusing him of sins and of denouncing him with these 
false accusations."?? Part of Job's lament over his sufferings is that he is sated with un- 
rest (NRSV “full of tossing”) until dawn (7:4; w*süba'tí n*dudim).?! 

(3) Ecclesiastes. The assertion in Eccl. 1:8 that "the eye is not satisfied with seeing" 
understands this condition as a sign of the futility of human action, in this case that of 
sense perception (par. “or the ear filled with hearing"; here > x?2 mále' parallels sb‘; 
Prov. 27:20 already articulates the observation used in assessing human life here; cf. 
30:15-16). Ecclesiastes views human beings as being "never satisfied," especially with 
regard to their striving for wealth and money, in which their efforts are useless and fu- 
tile (5:9[10]). Eccl. 4:8 combines both motifs in the assertion that “their eyes are never 
satisfied with riches.” By contrast, Eccl. 6:3 must be understood against the back- 
ground of the ideal of “old and sated with life" (see the discussion of fübéa' below): “A 
man may beget a hundred children, and live many years; but however many are the 
days of his years [resonance with 5:17,19], if he is not sated with [NRSV ‘enjoy’] life's 
good things, . . . I say that a stillborn child is better off than he.” Even the blessing of 
abundant goods is burdened by the "possibility of divine veto. Imperceptibly the idea 
of the full enjoyment of such goods being blocked by divine decree (v. 2) turns into the 
idea in 1:8 (4:8) that human desire is basically insatiable, an idea already expressed by 
the introductory proverb (5:9) to the present group. This insight once again throws this 
whole view into an incomparably darker light: Can 'satiation' or satisfaction be at- 
tained at all, even where God does allow a person's enjoyment?"2? 

e. Remaining Books. The vb. Saba‘ occurs only in isolated instances in the remain- 
ing OT books. Passages speaking about becoming sated in a concrete sense refer first 
of all to satiety as an expression of God's salvific acts toward Israel: Ex. 16:8,12 
(Yahweh allows the people to become sated in the wilderness); Hos. 13:6 (see discus- 
sion above); Neh. 9:25 (in part a verbatim agreement with Dt. 6:10-11; 8:7ff.; see dis- 
cussion above; the retrospective on becoming sated as a result of the land conquest re- 
calls Yahweh's beneficence and condemns Israel's own behavior); Joel 2:19,26 (here 
as elsewhere, kl wsb' constitutes a substantive unity; unlike Hos. 13:6 [cf. Dt. 8:7ff. 
and elsewhere??], becoming sated will eventually lead to praise of God). By contrast, 
"not becoming satisfied" can be part of the threat or punishment: Am. 4:8 (cf. discus- 
sion above); Hos. 4:10 ("they shall eat, but not be satisfied," in reference to greedy 
priests; cf. v. 8); Mic. 6:14 (“you shall eat, but not be satisfied," in reference to 
Jerusalemites with “dishonest weights" and “deceit in their mouths"); Lev. 26:26 (“and 
though you eat, you shall not be satisfied,” as a conclusion to the fourth stage of in- 


20. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 316. 

21. Concerning the problems attaching to this verse, cf. Fohrer, Hiob, 163; J. Reider, “TTA in 
Job 7:4," JBL 39 (1920) 60-65; R. Gordis, “Quotations as a Literary Usage in Biblical, Oriental 
and Rabbinic Literature," HUCA 22 (1949) 182. 

22. W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD XVV1 (?1980), 193-94. 

23. Cf. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 56, 64-65. 
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creased penalties for disobedience), Lam. 5:6 is unique in its lament over becoming 
sated only at the price of alliances (“We have made a pact with Egypt and Assyria, to 
get enough bread [/isboa' làhem]"). No particular connotations attach to Ruth 2:14; 
2 Ch. 31:10 (sign of blessing); Isa. 44:16; Ezk. 39:20 (animals becoming sated with 
Yahweh's enemies as one element in an historical portrayal; sob‘ä [cf. discussion be- 
low] occurs in v. 19 with imagery from animal sacrifice; cf. 32:4 [hiphil], where God 
intends to "let the wild animals of the whole earth gorge themselves" with the great 
crocodile, Pharaoh). 

Several passages attesting metaphorical usage express the aspect of being “insatia- 
ble": Isa. 9:19(20) (“they gorged . . . but still were hungry”; the par. to lö’ sb‘ is rb; 
concerning the text see BHS); Ezk. 16:28 (saba‘ already metaphorically engaged at the 
level of the imagery itself: “you played the whore with them and still you were not sat- 
isfied"); Hab. 2:5 (“like Death, they never have enough”; here Death [par. Sheol], in a 
comparison, is viewed as an example of insatiability; the par. to w“lö’ yisbä’ is the im- 
age "they open their throats wide"). 

One must examine three passages from Isaiah as a group: Isa. 1:11, "I have had 
enough of burnt offerings of rams” (even if this verse is using Saba‘ figuratively in the 
meaning “have enough of, be sick of,” the imagery itself derives from the concrete no- 
tion of feeding the deity); 53:11;2* 66:11 (see discussion above). The remaining pas- 
sages speak about being sated with shame and scorn (Hab. 2:16, säba'tä qàlón 
mikkäböd; Lam. 3:30, yisba‘ b*herpá) and about being sated with life (1 Ch. 23:1; 
2 Ch. 24:15; see discussion below). 


2. Hiphil. The hiphil of säba" occurs 16 times, in every instance in verse, and most 
frequently in the Psalms (81:17[16]; 91:16; 103:5; 105:40; 107:9; 132:15; 145:16; 
147:14), then also in Job 9:18; 38:27; Isa. 58:10,11; Jer. 5:7; Lam. 3:15; Ezk. 27:33; 
32:4. It is also characteristic that God is the subject in all but two of these passages (Isa. 
58:10; Ezk. 27:33). In the Psalms God's ability to satisfy and sate is everywhere an ex- 
pression of his steadfast love. God provided nourishment for Israel in its past (Ps. 
105:40, "gave them food from heaven in abundance”; 107:9, “for he satisfies [hisbia‘) 
the thirsty, and the hungry he fills [mille] with good things"), is still doing so now 
(147:14), and intends to do so in the future (81:17[16], if Israel is obedient; 132:15, in a 
quoted promise Yahweh makes to Zion). Figurative usage, albeit always in reference to 
concrete events, also speaks of God's saving actions. The confessional praise of Ps. 
145:15-16 still speaks of food in v. 15 but then expands this notion in v. 16 to that of 
"satisfying the desire of every living thing" through Yahweh's beneficent deeds (räsön; 
cf. Dt. 33:23). The psalmist in Ps. 103:5 speaks about being satisfied with “goods,” in- 
cluding healing and energy or renewed life. (Ps. 103:5 and 145:16 use the hiphil ptcp. 
of Saba‘ as a divine epithet.) In Ps. 91:16 Yahweh promises satiety and long life to 
those who cling to him, know his name, and call upon him (cf. in this regard the discus- 
sion below regarding being “sated with life"). 


24. Concerning this difficult passage from the Servant Songs, see the bibliog. — X, 376-78. 
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Passages outside the Psalms using Sába' hiphil can also speak concretely about be- 
coming sated as a result of God's steadfast love for his people. In Jer. 5:7 God judges 
Israel because even though he has fed the children of Jerusalem “to the full,” they have 
turned away from him (see the discussion of Hos. 13:6 above). In Isa. 58:11 God prom- 
ises to satisfy Israel (in an eschatologically expanded context) only if Israel in its own 
turn satisfies the hungry (v. 10; cf. Dt. 14:29; 26:12). Twice the hiphil of säba" de- 
scribes how Yahweh brings unbearable suffering upon someone (Job 9:18; Lam. 3:15). 
(Regarding the remaining passages Job 38:27; Ezk. 27:33; 32:4, see their mention in 
connection with other texts.) 


3. Niphal and Piel. The niphal occurs only in Job 31:31, which uses it concretely 
with reference to a festive meal.?5 

Of the two occurrences of the piel, Ps. 90:14 uses it metaphorically: “Satisfy us in 
the morning with your steadfast love" (see the discussion of Ps. 63:6[5] above; con- 
cerning the association of sb‘ with hesed [v. 4], cf. the analogous use in Ps. 145:16: $b' 
with räsön; also Dt. 33:23: §*ba‘ räsön; cf. Ps. 104:28 and 103:5 with 16b). Ezk. 7:19 
uses Saba‘ concretely to mean “satisfy.” This negative assertion (napsam 10° y*Sabbe i, 
“they shall not satisfy their hunger,” par. ümé éhem 16° y*malle á, “or fill their stomachs 
with it”) is part of a portrayal of judgment (cf. similarly Hos. 4:10; Mic. 6:14; etc.; see 
the discussion above). 

Ezk. 7:19 is one example from a series of passages using Sb‘ together with nepes (in 
part already mentioned in a different context): with nepes in its basic meaning 
"throat, gullet" within parallelism in Hab. 2:5; with nepes, "lust, desire, longing," as 
physical hunger in Dt. 23:25(24) (“you may eat grapes according to your desire 
[k*naps*ká]," the following Sob'eka once again qualifies [as a gloss?] the amount, 
namely, “your fill"?7); Prov. 13:25. In this context, too, one can often clearly see how 
the notion of becoming sated transcends its elementary function and assumes signifi- 
cance with regard to the entire person,2® a point evident in the confluence of the various 
meanings of nepes in several passages (e.g., Ps. 107:9). In that “ ‘craving, desire’ desig- 
nates a basic aspect of humanity" and does not “view the latter negatively from the out- 
set,”29 such satiation is positively assessed. 

In Ps. 107:9 nepes is the object of Saba‘ hiphil; similarly also in Isa. 58:10,11, and in 
Ezk. 7:19 of Saba‘ piel (see the discussion above). 

In several instances nepes is the subject of Saba’; these passages involve figurative 


25. Fohrer, Hiob, 440; concerning the problems attaching to the verse and the interpretation 
of nsb as a qal Ist person pl. impf., cf. B. Jongeling, “L'expression my yin dans |’ AT,” VT 24 
(1974) 37ff. 

26. — V2 nepes, §§IV.1, IV.2 (IX, 504-8); C. Westermann, “W93 nepe3 soul," TLOT, II, 743-59. 

27. Concerning the adverbial accusative, see GK $118m; concerning the origin of this expres- 
sion as a gloss, see C. Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium. HKAT V3 (71923), 138; concerning its 
assessment as “a slight restriction,” see E. Kónig, Das Deuteronomium. KAT III (1917), 163. 

28. Concerning Prov. 27:7, — IX, 505-6; also 504. 

29. Westermann, 747. 
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and especially metaphorical usage: Eccl. 6:3 (see the discussion above; regarding 
w*naps6 lo -ti$ba' min-hattöbä in reference to all spheres of life, cf. v. 6; nepes is used 
differently in v. 73°); obvious metaphorical usage in Ps. 88:4(3); 123:4 (negative 
sense); 63:6[5] (positive sense; see the discussions above); Jer. 50:19. In other in- 
stances sb’ is related to nepes only contextually (Isa. 55:2; 56:11; Jer. 31:14; Hos. 4:8- 
10, everywhere in reference to hunger or eating). 


IV. sabea‘. Of the 10 occurrences of saübea' in the OT, 4 use the word to mean “sated 
(with life)" (3 times in the construct expression s*ba' yāmîm, once absolutely [Gen. 
25:8], variants including s*ba' yamím; cf. BHS). The passages are late: Gen. 25:8; 
35:29; 1 Ch. 29:28; Job 42:17 (the same content is expressed verbally in 1 Ch. 23:1 and 
2 Ch. 24:15, two passages reflecting adjectival use; cf. also Ps. 91:16). Only a few per- 
sons are said to have become “sated with life": Abraham, Isaac, David, Job, and the 
priest Jehoiada. In expressing the notion of being “sated with life,” sabéa‘ refers to sati- 
ety in a positive sense, i.e., such that an extremely aged person ($sb' suggests the com- 
parison: "as after a meal") says farewell from life without weariness but also without 
any further longing for life (or food; "92V expresses total enjoyment, not weari- 
ness"?2), This positive aspect is particularly evident in 1 Ch. 29:28, which is not just 
concerned with being sated with life: “He died in a good old age, full of days [= sated 
with life], riches, and honor” (cf. Ps. 91:16 with Saba‘ hiphil: “With long life I will sat- 
isfy them, and show them my salvation”). This positive assessment also becomes clear 
if contrasted with the negative character of Job 14:1: “A mortal, born of woman, few of 
days (q*sar yämim) and full of trouble (s*ba‘ rdgez).” That is, a person becomes “sated” 
not through a fulfilling and long life, but through the trouble of life. According to the 
concluding framework in 42:17, however, Job himself “died old and full of days.” 

The remaining occurrences of sa@béa‘ are all found in poetry. Three passages use the 
term concretely: 1 S. 2:5; Prov. 19:23; 27:7. The first two passages here attest once 
more how differently late texts can view the notion of becoming sated. In Prov. 19:23 
"being filled" is a result of one's fear of God, and is ultimately, like protection against 
evil, a sign of Yahweh’s goodness (concerning this positive understanding of sb‘, cf. 
Prov. 12:11; 28:19; 30:22; and esp. 13:25 and Ps. 37:18-19). This assessment corre- 
sponds to the general, unqualified positive assessment of concrete satiation in the OT. 
Criticism is directed only against any attendant false behavior such as apostasy as a re- 
sult of satiety, as is the case especially among the prophets and in Deuteronomy (see 
the discussion above of Dt. 6:11-12; 8:10-14; 11:15-16; Neh. 9:25-26; Jer. 5:7; Hos. 
13:6). Prov. 30:9 individualizes the problem and views sb‘ so critically that the passage 
rather should be classified in the next group, though here such satiety or gluttony really 
refers only to wealth.53 “Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with the food that 
I need, or I shall be full, and deny you” (vv. 8-9). This view changes only in isolated 


30. — IX, 508ff.; Westermann, 747-48. 

31. Concerning the translation of nepes in these passages, see Westermann, 748-49. 
32. O. Procksch, Die Genesis. KAT I (?1924), 532. 

33. See Plóger, Sprüche, 360. 
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late passages (1 S. 2:5; Prov. 30:22; Eccl. 5:11[12]), though Prov. 30:22 and Eccl. 
5:11(12) are speaking about the satiety of a specific person (concerning Prov. 30:22, 
see the discussion above; Eccl. 5:11[12] [with Saba], where the rich person assumes 
the role of the wicked in the contrast between “good” and “bad,” characterizes such 
persons by the “surfeit” through which they are able to become sated [saba']). Al- 
though 1 S. 2:5 is indeed concerned with a reassessment in the general sense, more spe- 
cifically it suggests that satiety is no longer a sign of nearness to Yahweh. (The oppo- 
site of Sdbéa‘ is rd’éb; similarly also Prov. 27:7; Isa. 9:19[20], with a verb; cf. Gen. 
41:29ff.; Ps. 37:19; 107:9). The remaining three occurrences are metaphorical: Dt. 
33:23 ("Naphtali, sated with favor, full of the blessing of Yahweh” [s*ba' räsön par. 
müle' birkat yhwh, both terms expressed concretely by the following enumeration of 
possessions); Job 10:15 (“filled with disgrace”); 14:1 (cited above). 


V. Saba". The term Saba‘ cannot be understood as “fullness, superabundance" in the 
general sense. The word refers only to a surfeit of foodstuffs, to a wealth of means for 
satisfying oneself. The aspect of nourishment is not lost. Of the 8 occurrences, 6 refer 
to the rich yields of the seven years of "great plenty" in Egypt: Gen. 41:29,30,31, 
34,47,53 (the contrast to Saba" is ra ab; see esp. vv. 30,34). Prov. 3:10 also refers to the 
harvest yield (see VIII below): “Then your barns will be filled with plenty (of food), 
and your vats will be bursting with wine" (concerning the conditions attaching to this 
abundance, see v. 9). Eccl. 5:11(12), cited above, also refers to a surfeit of foodstuffs 
(cf. v. 11a[12a]). 


VI. sóba'. The term s6ba‘ always means “satiation.” Of its 8 occurrences (Ex. 16:3; 
Lev. 25:19; 26:5; Dt. 23:25[24]; Ruth 2:18; Ps. 16:11; 78:25; Prov. 13:25), 7 use the 
term concretely and include either kl or lehem in the immediate context (Ruth 2:18 re- 
fers back to v. 14); only Ps. 16:11 uses s6ba* metaphorically (here the meaning corre- 
sponds to "becoming full of joys" in the concrete sense). The prepositional phrase 
läsöba" occurs 5 times (governed in Prov. 13:25 by the nomen rectum). These passages 
speak about satiation in contexts corresponding to those using the verb (Ps. 78:25 re- 
fers to becoming sated during the wilderness wanderings; Lev. 25:19; 26:5, in the 
promised land, albeit under the condition of obedience [cf. Dt. 11:15]; concerning 
Prov. 13:25, cf. 12:11; 28:19; 30:22; and esp. 19:23; concerning Dt. 23:25, see the dis- 
cussion above). 


VII. S$ob'á/sib'à. The terms Sob 'á/sib'á (Isa. 23:18; 55:2; 56:11; Ezk. 16:28,49; 39:19; 
Hag. 1:6) also mean “satiation” (in 4 instances /*$ob d, “to the point of satiation”; because 
Sib’a occurs only once [Ezk. 16:49], its specific meaning can probably not be delineated; 
perhaps it refers to the means of satiation with the connotation “fullness, surfeit”: Sib‘at 
lehem, “excess of food" [so NRSV]). The word is used largely in a concrete sense (meta- 
phorically only in Ezk. 16:28; in Isa. 56:11 the concrete meaning of the imagery flows 
into the metaphorical meaning with regard to the guards) and in direct connection with ‘k/ 
or lehem (in Isa. 55:2 b*ló -lehem and b“lö’ l*$obáà are parallel; in 56:11 16° vad* i $ob'á, 
"they never have enough," is qualified by the preceding 'azzé-nepes, “having a mighty ap- 
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petite"). The word occurs only in the prophets and refers everywhere to a group (in Ezk. 
39:19 to animals [see the discussion above], in Isa. 56:11 within animal imagery, other- 
wise always to human beings). The semantic notion "satiation" involves a positive as- 
sessment. According to Isa. 23:18, those “who live in the presence of Yahweh” will have 
"abundant food" from the profits of Tyre (cf. Ezk. 27:33 hiphil: "When your wares came 
from the seas, you satisfied many peoples"). Ezk. 16:49, too, does not view sib‘at lehem 
negatively in and of itself, but rather one's behavior with regard to it, in this case that of 
Sodom. Correspondingly, insufficient satiation represents a lack or even punishment: Isa. 
55:2; Hag. 1:6. At the metaphorical level as well, Isa. 56:11 and Ezk. 16:28 negatively 
view the notion of a lack of "satiation" in the sense of "insatiable." 


VIII. 1. Sirach. The passages in Sirach are commensurate with the usage already 
discussed: 12:16 (“he will never have enough of your blood"); 37:24 (“he becomes 
sated with delights"); and 42:25 (“who could ever get enough of seeing his glory"; sb“ 
with /*: ysb" Ihbyt, cf. Eccl. 1:8). 


2. Qumran. The 11 occurrences (including 4Q502 40:2) of sb’ in the Qumran texts 
correspond to the word's usage in the OT. Biblical equivalents can be adduced for 
1Q22 2, 4 (cf. Dt. 6:11); 2QJub* 1, 5 (cf. Jub. 23:8; Gen. 25:8); 4QDibHam? 1-2, IV, 14 
(cf. Dt. 31:20); 4QPsf 9:14, “the poor shall be sated,” and 4Q370 1:1. 1QpHab 3:12 in- 
terprets Hab. 1:8-9 as referring to the Romans, whose lust for conquest "cannot be sat- 
isfied.” The term sb" occurs in connection with “eating” in 1 1QPs* 18:11; 4QpHos? 2:3, 
where Hos. 2:10 is understood as meaning that “they became satisfied and forgot God,” 
and 4Q181 2, 3, “he satisfied Israel with plenty" (bsb'ym hsby’). 


3. LXX. The LXX translates the verb largely with forms of (em)pi(m)plánai and 
(less frequently) chortázein. It renders säbea‘ with plérés (5 times) or plésmoné 
(twice), then Saba‘ with a verb form and as euthénia (5 times) and plésmoné (Gen. 
41:30; in Prov. 3:10: plésmonés sítou; see the discussion above), and finally translates 
Soba' and sib'á/Sob'á either verbally or with the aid of plésmoné. 

Warmuth 
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I. Occurrences and Meaning in the Semitic Languages. Although there is no 
written or semantic equivalent within the East Semitic or Ugaritic realm for OT sbr 
(Hebrew) and sbr (Aramaic), the root sbr is widespread in the Aramaic sphere, where it 
is accompanied by a broad word field extending geographically and chronologically 
from Elephantine (5th century B.C.E.) to Palmyra (3rd century c.£.)! and is represented 
by a series of derivatives in the Tgs. and rabbinical writings.? 

The meaning of this root extends from intellectual capacity in the sense of expertise 
(sbr’, “master workman,” e.g., of stone masonry?) to strategic anticipation and plan- 
ning (“Now behold, I thought [sbrt] . . . if we had appeared before Arsames”*) to reso- 
lute implementation (Dnl. 7:25 Aramaic: “and intends [w*yisbar] to change the sacred 
seasons and the law”). This context may also include the qal ptcp. söber (Neh. 
2:13,15), "closely observe, inspect,” which has been interpreted as an Aramaism.5 By 
contrast, sbr and its derivatives in the Aramaic Tgs. refer not only to concepts such as 
"reason" or "acumen," which Modern Hebrew has adopted, but also a disposition of 
hope and goodwill.5 Among the Qumran writings, none of the variants uses sbr or its 
derivatives. 


II. Occurrences and Meaning in the OT. 


1. Occurrences. The vb. Sbr occurs altogether 8 times, including 6 in the piel, the re- 
maining 2 in the qal, which corresponds to Aramaic peal (Dnl. 7:25). The term séber, 
deriving from sbr, occurs twice. 

Compared to other verbs of waiting and hoping, it is striking that fbr is used so 
infrequently’ and never parallel to those other words. The root sbr apparently belongs 
to a more recent linguistic stage, something also suggested by its widespread use in the 
Aramaic sphere.’ 


2. Meaning. Passages using sbr in the piel and the derivative séber refer to hopeful 
waiting, though only twice in secular contexts (a); in the majority of cases, the refer- 
ence is to Yahweh (b). 

a. Secular Meaning. Naomi asks her daughters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth, whether 


C. Westermann, "Das Hoffen im AT,” Theologia Viatorum 4 (1952/53) 19-70, esp. 36 = 
Forschung am AT. ThB 24 (1964), 219-65, esp. 234; W. Zimmerli, Man and His Hope in the OT. 
SBT 2/20 (Eng. trans. 1971), 5-6. 


1. DNSI, Ul, 775. 

2. Cf. WTM, III, 470ff.; also HAL, III, 1304-5. 

3. J. Cantineau, /nventaire des Inscriptions de Palmyre, fasc. IX (Beirut, 1933), no. 4.2. 

4. AP 37.7. 

5. See IL2.c below. 

6. See WTM, III, 470-72. 

7. Cf. Westermann, 21; also H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 
1974), 149-50. 

8. Cf. Westermann, 36; Zimmerli, 6. 
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they want to wait (synonym ‘gn, “hold oneself back") to remarry till a son Naomi her- 
self might bear would be old enough to marry (Ruth 1:13). The book of Esther relates 
how the enemies of the Jewish citizens in the Persian Empire hoped (sibb*rí) to “gain 
power over them" and destroy them (Est. 9:1). 

b. Theological Meaning. Hopeful waiting for Yahweh focuses on various objects. 
Ps. 104:27 (similarly 145:15) speaks about the food Yahweh provides for human be- 
ings and animals (cf. Mt. 6:11,25-26). AII other statements anticipate Yahweh's help: 
Ps. 119:166 (y*34'à); 146:5 ("ezer par. seber); Ps. 119:116 associates the petitioner's 
hope with assured life (somkéni . . . w*ehyeh) and negatively contrasts such hoping 
with "letting someone be put to shame" (h2bi$). The Song of Hezekiah also focuses on 
deliverance from impending death, citing the frequently used argument that "those 
who go down to the Pit cannot hope (1o -y*sabb*rá) for your faithfulness” (Isa. 38:18). 
Both sbr and seber are apparently part of the language of the Psalms, particularly of the 
later period.? 

c. Qal and Aramaic $br/sbr. The qal of sbr occurs only in Neh. 2:13 and 15. Al- 
though interpreters often understand the term here with reference to Arab. sabara, 
"closely examine (a wound),"!? Kautzsch points out the proximity between sbr, “I di- 
rect my attention to the walls” (according to LXX", sbr = katanoön), and Aram. sbr in 
Dnl. 7:25, "he will be intent on doing something" and the rendering of söber by hóseb 
by the Jewish grammarian David Kimchi.!! Heller reads $br and believes that 
Nehemiah is striking off all cultic appendages from the wall remnants.!? 


III. LXX. For both the verb and the noun, the LXX uses the corresponding forms of 
elpízein (Ps. 145[144]:15; Isa. 38:18) and elpís (Ps. 146[145]:5) or prosdokán (104:27; 
119:166) and prosdokía (119:116). In Ruth 1:13 prosdéchesthai corresponds to the He- 
brew verb. In Neh. 2:13 and 15, the form syntribön presupposes the Hebrew vb. $br.!3 
The Greek text of Est. 9:1 does not correspond to the MT and thus does not offer an 
equivalent. 

Beyse 


9. See Westermann, 36. 

10. GesB, 778; W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia samt 3. Esra. HAT XX (1949), 110. 
11. Kautzsch, 85. 

12. See the debate in H. G. M. Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah. WBC 16 (1985), 186. 
13. Cf. Rudolph, 110; Kautzsch, 85. 
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JAY sagab; 339» misgab 





Contents: I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. OT Use: 1. General and Concrete Use; 2. In 
Relation to God; Figurative Use; 3. “Security.” IV. misgäb. V. LXX. VI. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The root §gb appears perhaps in Akk. sag/kbu(m), sagbü(m), “a class 
of soldiers."! It is also attested as a Canaanite loanword in an Amarna letter, which says 
that a wall “raises itself” (isku pu).? In the Old Aramaic Sefire inscriptions, 5gb occurs 
first in the sense of "secure, protect" (a contractual partner who does not “protect” the 
house and descendants of the other in war is charged with breach of contract), then also 
in the sense of "great, mighty person.”? In Talmudic Aramaic, sgb in the pael means 
"make strong." ^ W. W. Müller adduces segib, “fence,” in the New South Arabic lan- 
guage Mehri.? 


II. Occurrences. The verb occurs in the OT twice in the qal, 10 times in the niphal, 
7 in the piel, and once each in the pual and hiphil. The noun misgäb, “refuge,” occurs 
16 times (Jer. 48:1 is questionable). 


III. OT Use. 

l. General and Concrete Use. The concrete meaning of the verb is apparently “be 
high." Since a high fortress or a high wall offers good protection and security, sgb often 
exhibits these semantic nuances even when the context suggests the concrete meaning. 
Such is the case in Moses' introductory discourse in Deuteronomy, where he says that 
throughout the entire Transjordan, no city (girvá) was too high (qal) for the Israelites, 
for God gave everything into their hands (Dt. 2:36). A city on a high location or sur- 
rounded by high walls is impregnable. This meaning is less clear in Isa. 30:13 (niphal), 
which speaks about a high wall (hömä) that has a break in it, “bulging out, and about to 
collapse," imagery intended to show how trust in false prophets (v. 12) collapses on its 
own initiative. The notion of a (false) sense of security may be resonating here, as is 
certainly the case in Prov. 18:11: “The wealth of the rich is his strong city (giryat 'uzzó) 
and is like a high ($gb niphal) wall in his imagination" (b'maskitó; the reading 
bimsukkätö in LXX, Vg., and Pesh. yields no better sense: “in his fencing" ?6). 

The context in Isa. 26:5 clearly suggests the notion of “being high.” The inhabitants 


Sägab. P. Hugger, Jahwe meine Zuflucht. MüSt 13 (1971), esp. 96-81. 


1. AHw, II, 1002; CAD, XV, 22-23. 

2. EA 147:53. 

3. KAI 222B.32; 224.13-14; cf. DNSI, Il, 1109. 

4. WTM, 454. 

5. W. W. Müller, in Christian Robin, ed., Mélanges linguistiques. FS Maxime Rodinson. 
GLECS Sup 12 (1985), 275. 

6. See H. Ringgren, Sprüche-Prediger. ATD 16/1 (71962), 74-75. 
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laid low (3p! hiphil), events underscored by the additional qualifications "ad-'eres, "to 
the ground,” and ‘ad-‘Gpar, “into the dust.” One should also note, however, that v. 4 
speaks of Yahweh as an “everlasting rock,” i.e., as a secure refuge.’ Job 5:11 also refers 
to "being high" in the figurative sense in that God “sets on high" (sim /‘mdrdm) “those 
who are lowly” (Spl), while "those who mourn” are lifted high to safety (sag*bá yesa ). 


2. In Relation to God; Figurative Use. The niphal is used to refer figuratively to God 
or to his name as “exalted,” occasionally in connection with forms of rwn. Isa. 33:5 
says that Yahweh is nisgäb because he dwells (3kn) “on high" (märöm). Isa. 2:11 uses 
the contrast with 3p/ to underscore this meaning: "The haughty eyes of people ( éné 
gabhíát) shall be brought low (3pl), and the pride (rim) of everyone shall be humbled 
(Shh); and Yahweh alone will be exalted (nisgab). Verse 17 repeats the same idea with 
the same words in different combinations. 

The thanksgiving song in Isa. 12 summons to praise and thanksgiving and to a proc- 
lamation of God's deeds, “for his name is exalted (nisgäb)” (Isa. 12:4). Job 36:22 uses 
the hiphil with qal meaning in its assertion that “God is exalted in his power.” 

The idea of security and protection comes to expression in Prov. 18:10: "The name 
of Yahweh is a strong tower (migdal- oz); the righteous run into it and are protected 
(nisgäb).” It is noteworthy that v. 11 (see above) speaks about the false security of the 
rich. 

One isolated passage uses nisgäb in reference to God's omniscience: "Such knowl- 
edge ...is so high that I cannot attain it” (Ps. 139:6), i.e., it is inaccessible, unattain- 
able. 


3. Security. The nuance "security" comes to expression especially in the Psalms 
when someone asks God for protection (gb piel). Parallel terms always qualify the 
idea more precisely. In 59:2(Eng. 1), the psalmist asks for deliverance (ns/) from ene- 
mies and for protection against them. In 91:14 God promises to deliver (p/t) and pro- 
tect those who trust in him. Ps. 20:2(1) associates the wish "[may] the name of the God 
of Jacob protect you" with an answer to that wish on the day of distress. Ps. 69:30(29) 
is convinced that God's y“$@'ä (salvation) will protect the lowly ("àní) and those in pain 
(kö’eb). Ps. 107:40-41 enumerates a whole series of related and antithetical terms in 
telling how God will bring contempt and confusion upon the princes while raising up 
the needy out of their distress (sgb piel), whereby the idea of exaltation also resonates. 
According to Prov. 29:25, those who trust in God are secure (sgb pual), contrasted with 
the snare into which fear drives a person. 


IV. misgäb. Commensurate with the basic meaning of the verb, misgäb refers to a 


height or high rock where one can find refuge. Hence Isa. 33:16 says that during the 
salvific age, the righteous “will live on the heights (m“römim); their refuge (misgäb) 


7. See Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 206. 
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will be the fortresses of rocks (m*sädöt s‘la‘im),” while Isa. 25:12 says that God will 
bring down (shh) Moab’s inaccessible, fortified walls (mibsar misgab hómót). The 
continuation in 26:5 adds “to the ground,” “into the dust.” 
Otherwise the word refers metaphorically to God as a “refuge,” with one exception 
in the Psalms. Here too the parallel terms are revealing. Ps. 18:3(2) par. 2 S. 22:2-3 en- 
gages a whole series of synonyms in describing God as the psalmist’s refuge: sela’, 
m*sádáà, sür, mágen, qeren, as well as the vbs. pit and hàsá. According to Ps. 9:10(9), 
Yahweh is the stronghold of the dak (NRSV “oppressed”), and a stronghold in times of 
trouble. According to the refrain in 46:8,12(7,11), Yahweh is “with us” and is thus a 
“refuge for us.” According to 48:4(3), he has shown himself in the citadels of Zion as a 
refuge. Ps. 59 uses the word 3 times. Yahweh is ‘6z and misgäb (v. 10[9]), he is misgäb 
and mänös (“place of refuge") on the day of trouble (v. 17[16]); v. 18(17) then repeats 
v. 10(9) in a slightly altered form. Ps. 62:3(2) (also v. 7) combines misgäb with sûr and 
ys à and insists that "I shall never be shaken.” Ps. 94:22 combines misgäb with sûr 
and mah"seh. Ps. 144:2 recalls Ps. 18: m*südá misgäb, m‘pallét, mägen, bó hasiti. 
By contrast, the oracle of woe upon Moab in Jer. 48:1 asserts that Yahweh smashes 
Moab's refuge: “The fortress is put to shame and broken down (htt).” 





V. LXX. The LXX translations of sgb vary widely. It expresses the nuance of “ex- 
alt" in hypsoün (3 times for the niphal; once hägios!), otherwise it focuses more on the 
idea of protection and refuge: diapheügein, boéthein, lytrotin, sözein, krataioün. In a 
couple of instances, it renders misgäb as semeíon and syssémon, "sign," whereas other- 
wise it tends to use terms for “strength,” “refuge,” and “help”: ischyrös, krataiöma, 
pyrgos, ochyrós, kataphygé, boethós, and antilémptór. 


VI. Qumran. The Qumran passages stay well within the framework of biblical us- 
age. As is often the case in the Psalms, imagery for protection and security predomi- 
nate. Despite all perils, the petitioner of the Hodayoth remains sure that he will be “as 
one who enters a fortified city (‘ir mäsör), as one who seeks refuge (nà'óz) behind a 
high wall (hömä nisgäbä) until deliverance comes (pit)" (1QH 6:25). Or God has made 
him “like a strong tower (migdal ‘6z), a high wall (hömä nisgäbä),” and has “estab- 
lished my edifice upon rock” (7:8). He speaks of God as “my refuge, my high moun- 
tain (mands, misgäb), my stout rock and my fortress (m*sádá)," providing shelter and 
eternal deliverance (9:28-29). Finally, the wish for blessing expressed in 1QSb 5:23-24 
says: "May the Lord raise you up to everlasting heights (rûm), and as a fortified tower 
upon a high (nisgäbä) wall!” 

Ringgren 
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NIY sadeh; "I Saday 


Contents: 1.1. Occurrences; 2. Etymology; 3. Meaning. II. The Phenomenon Itself: 1. Field 
Location; 2. Right of Possession. III. Developed Fields: 1. Agriculture; 2. Livestock. IV. 
Undeveloped Fields: 1. Gathering Wild Fruit; 2. Habitat of Wild Animals. V. As a Setting for 
Action at the Periphery of Life: 1. The Field and Its Caves; 2. War; 3. Criminal Offenses. VI. As 
a Setting for God's Actions. VII. Qumran. 


I. 1. Occurrences. Scholars generally assume that Heb. sädeh and the poetic form 
säday derive from the same Semitic root as Akk. Sadii(m), “mountain, highland region, 
steppe,"! which is generally rendered as the ideogram KUR (slanted wedges juxtaposed 
in a triangle depicting a mountainous landscape) and can also be read as mátu, "land"? 
This ideogram also serves as a determinative for the names of mountains and lands. The 
meaning “field, farmland,” also occurs as 3d in Paleo-Canaanite, Canaanite, Phoenician, 
and Punic texts,? as well as in OSA s’dw, “hill, terraced landscape,” *mountain,"^ Ugar. 
3d, “field, individual field, in isolated instances incorrectly for 37d, 'mountain.' "5 


2. Etymology. Despite the widespread occurrences of the root, the etymology of 
säday/sädeh is not certain. Propp argues convincingly in rejecting the derivation of Akk. 


sädeh. S. Abir, "Das Erdreich als Schópfungselement in den Mythen der Urgeschichte,” Jud 
35 (1979) 23-27, 125-30; W. F. Albright, “The Names Shaddai and Abram,” JBL 54 (1935) 173- 
204; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X," Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 398-99; 
P. Dhorme, "L'emploi métaphorique des noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien V," 
RB 31 (1922) 215-33, esp. 230-31; J. Fischer, Das Buch Jesaja. HSAT VIV1,1 (1937), 53-54; 
J. P. Fokkelman, “NAMIN "TV in II Sam 1,21a — A Nonexistent Crux,” ZAW 91 (1979) 290-92; 
D. N. Freedman, “The Refrain in David's Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan,” Ex orbe 
religionum. FS G. Widengren. Studies in the History of Religions/Numen Sup 21 (Leiden, 1972), 
115-26, esp. 121-22; E. Fry, “Translating fade ‘Field’ in the OT,” BT 37 (1986) 412-17; 
I. Gluska, "The Gender of sädeh in Mishnaic Hebrew,” Bar-Ilan Annual 20-21 (1983) 43-66; 
R. Gordis, "The Biblical Root SDY-SD: Notes on 2 Sam i.21; Jer xvii.14; Ps xci.6; Job v.21," JTS 
41 (1940) 34-43; A. Heidel, “A Special Usage of the Akkadian Term Sada.” JNES 8 (1949) 233- 
35; F. Horst, "Zwei Begriffe für Eigentum (Besitz): 1202 and AMR,” Verbannung und Heimkehr. 
FS W. Rudolph (Tübingen, 1961), 135-56; H. M. Niemann, "Stadt, Land und Herrschaft" (diss., 
Rostock, 1990), esp. 28-30; W. H. Propp, "On Hebrew säde(h), “Highland,” VT 37 (1987) 230- 
36; L. Rost, "Die Bezeichnungen für Land und Volk im AT,” Das kleine Credo und andere 
Studien zum AT (Heidelberg, 1965), 76-101, repr. from FS O. Procksch (Leipzig, 1934), 125-48; 
A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische Termionologie im Hebräischen des ATs (Leiden, 1954). 


1. Cf. CAD, XVII, 58-59. 

2. AHw, III, 1124-25. 

3. DNSI, Il, 1110; KAI, III, 24. 
4. Biella, 511; Beeston, 131. 
5. WUS, no. 2583, 

6. Cf. HAL, III, 1307a-b. 
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Sadi from a Proto-Semitic root tdw, “breast” (front side), suggested by Dhorme and de- 
veloped by Albright, though this derivation is still considered a possibility for Heb. sädeh 
“in a fashion.’ HAL does not note this suggestion. The Northwest Semitic witnesses sug- 
gest an originally biconsonantal root from which both säday and sädeh might derive 
through expansion with a third consonant y/h and from which through reduplication of 
the second radical sdd (plough furrows, harrow) might have arisen (cf. also Akk. Siddu, 
"side, length, area").5 On this view säday/sädeh would denote a defined piece of land ca- 
pable of cultivation and belonging to a specific owner. The unresolved discussion of the 
DN — "TV sadday contributes little to the etymology and understanding of sädeh.? 


3. Meaning. The nouns säday/sädeh occur with varying frequency in the OT (12 and 
325 times, respectively) depending on context,!? occurring most frequently in Genesis 
(the stories of creation, the patriarchs, and the ancestors), Jeremiah (biographical 
pieces), and Leviticus and Ezekiel (real estate regulations). By contrast, säday/sädeh 
do not occur in the prophetic writings Amos, Jonah, Habbakuk, or Zephaniah, or in Es- 
ther, Daniel, or Ezra.!! The LXX translates the terms 215 times as ágros (which also 
occurs quite frequently in the Synoptics) and 80 times as pedíon, then in the remaining 
passages as other terms; the Vg. prefers ager and terra, but also uses a series of other 
terms, including regio, fines, in a specialized sense mons and locus sublimus, and oth- 
ers. The meaning of Heb. säday/sädeh comes closest to Eng. “field, open field.” 
Propp's suggestion that one add a more specialized meaning "highland" to the words' 
lexicography (cf. Nu. 22:41; 23:9,14,28; Jgs. 5:18; 2 S. 1:21; Job 40:20; Ps. 80: 14[Eng. 
13]: 96:12; 104:11) reflects a salient observation and underscores the multifaceted na- 
ture of the terms säday/sädeh, though they probably circumscribe the particular type, 
quality, or dimensions of a piece of land less than they serve as functional terms en- 
compassing the various possibilities for using and exploiting such property. Hence 
words such as > PR "eres, > n3TN "dámá,!? and > 13123 midbär (excepting Josh. 
8:24; Ezk. 29:5, though unconfirmed by LXX and Vg.), which describe characteristic 
types of land!> rarely or never appear in the same context or parallel with säday/sädeh 
even though connections do indeed exist with these terms as well: “When no plant of 
the field (sädeh) was yet in the earth (eres) and no herb of the field (sädeh) had yet 
sprung up — for Yahweh God had not caused it to rain upon the earth (eres), and there 
was no one to till the ground ( “damda)” (Gen. 2:5). “Fields (sädeh) shall be bought in 
this land ( eres)" (Jer. 32:43). Cain draws Abel out to the field (sadeh), where he slays 


7. Dhorme, 230-31; Albright, 183-84; Propp, 233. 

8. KAI, III, 24; HAL, III, 1306-7; cf. H. Guthe, “Eggen und furchen im AT,” Beiträge zur 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. FS Karl Budde. BZAW 34 (1920), 75-82; AHw, III, 1230. 

9. Cf. M. Weippert, "T9 Sadday (divine name)," TLOT, III, 1304-10; G. W. Nebe, “Psalm 
104:11 aus Höhle 4 von Qumran (4QPs? und der Ersatz des Gottesnamens,” ZAW 93 (1981) 285 
nn. 5-6. 

10. Schwarzenbach, 82-87. 

11. Ibid., 82. 

12. Rost, 77-86. 

13. Schwarzenbach, 93-96, 133-36. 
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him (Gen. 4:8). But the ground ( "dámá) takes in Abel’s blood (v. 9). Hence a field 
(Sadeh) belongs to the land or earth,'* and the ground ( *dámá) is the substance of the 
field (sädeh). The “field” does not exhibit the cosmic, territorial significance of the 
ground or land nor the mythical, ecological quality of the earth (“damda). The differ- 
ence between the säday/sädeh and the steppe (midbär) is that insufficient rainfall pre- 
vented the latter from being exploited as intensively as the former; as a result, the latter 
was probably used primarily for small-livestock farming. Hence despite their mutual 
relationship, these terms are sufficiently delineated from one another. 


Il. The Phenomenon Itself. 


l. Field Location. A comparison between SGday/SGdeh and midbär clearly shows 
that the former was always concretely related to a city or settlement, something dem- 
onstrated by the portrayal of Jacob’s stay in Shechem. According to Gen. 33:18-19, he 
pitched his tent “before the city" and ultimately acquired part (héleq) of the sädeh on 
which he had settled. This close proximity to the city explains how the son of the re- 
gional prince was able to encounter and seize Dinah, Jacob’s daughter (Gen. 34:2). The 
story does not say where this took place. Jacob’s sons were “with his cattle in the field” 
and returned to the tent encampment. 

The same situation is presupposed in the story of how David sought shelter from 
Saul, who had become mistrustful. Saul's son and David's friend, Jonathan, leaves the 
city with David and goes out into the field (sädeh; 1 S. 20:11) where David also hides 
(vv. 5,24).!5 Jonathan seeks him out there later in order to confer with him (v. 35) after 
sending the little boy who had come with him back to the city as a precaution (v. 40). 
Hence this field is located immediately at the edge of the city area.!6 

The account of the siege of the city of Samaria reflects the same configuration (2 K. 
7:12), otherwise the Samaritans' fear would be incomprehensible, namely, that the 
Arameans who were laying siege to the city might be hiding in the field in order to take 
the Samaritans alive when the latter left the city in search of food. Hence every city had 
its field (Gen. 41:48, Egypt); in Lachish it was the city's field (Neh. 11:30), in Geba the 
collective fields (Neh. 12:29), or simply city fields in the larger sense (1 Ch. 6:41[56]; 
Neh. 12:44). The field is in fact part of the city or settlement, which is also why both city 
and field are included in Yahweh’s blessing: “The blessing of Yahweh was on all that he 
had, in house (> 3 bayit) and field" (Gen. 39:5, Pharaoh). “Blessed shall you be in the 
city, and blessed shall you be in the field” (Dt. 28:3). Hence the existence of the ruined 
city “in the field” is an appropriate image for the peril threatening Samaria (Mic. 1:6). 


2. Right of Possession. If, however, this interrelated nature of city and field does pre- 
suppose that the fields are used in an ongoing fashion, it also presupposes a concrete 


14. Rost, 80-86. 
15. Concerning "hide," see V.1 below. 
16. See V.2-3 below. 
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system of ownership, e.g., Joshua’s field in 1 S. 6:14. The portion a private person 
owned is generally designated by — ?'7NM héleq; the tribes, clans, and families all re- 
ceived a portion after the land conquest (Josh. 15-19). Specific stories relate the cir- 
cumstances of how, e.g., Caleb received his portion (Josh. 15:13-14), similarly with re- 
gard to Othniel's demands and apportionment (15:18). Fields that have been lost from 
ownership can be reacquired through the appropriate steps under certain conditions 
governing inheritance, e.g., through Levirate marriage (Ruth 4:5). Upon returning 
home, the widow pursues the same end when addressing the king, who appoints an of- 
ficial for her to help her reacquire her property (2 K. 8:3,5). Yahweh alone can alter 
ownership circumstances (Jer. 6:12; 8:10; 32:44). 

Several passages speak about field portions in connection with the apparently legiti- 
mate method of changing ownership through sale and purchase. For a sum of money 
paid to Ephron, Abraham acquires part of a field for burying his wife in a cave located 
at one end of the field (Gen. 23:9,13,17,20), even though Ephron, perhaps for legal rea- 
sons involving land rights, had offered him this field as a gift. Such acquisition through 
purchase is designated by the word > 713? gänä/migneh (Gen. 25:10; 49:30; 50:13; 
Neh. 5:16; Jer. 32:7-9,15,25,43,44), the sale itself by > 122 makar (Lev. 27:20; Ruth 
4:3). Possession of a field can in times of distress also be divided (2 S. 19:30[29]), 
pledged (Neh. 5:3), surrendered (Neh. 5:5), though also returned (2 S. 9:7; Neh. 5:11). 

A woman can also acquire real estate for her family (Prov. 31:16). During the later 
period, possession of a field (alongside movable assets) is called "huzzá, which was 
subject to the regulations of the Sabbath and Jubilee Year (Lev. 25:31; 27:16- 
17,18,19,22). Banned fields (1.e., fields that had passed to Yahweh) could not be dis- 
posed of at all (Lev. 27:28). Inherited property was also excluded from sale (1 K. 
21:3).!5 A person should not covet a neighbor's field!? (Dt. 5:21; cf. Ex. 20:17, though 
without sädeh; Mic. 2:2); such would constitute unjust acquisition. 

Within a larger framework, however, the concept of "field" can refer not only to an 
individual's or city's possession, but also to political orientation, e.g., the field of Moab 
(NRSV “country,” Gen. 36:35; Nu. 21:20; Ruth 1:1,2,6,22; 2:6; 4:3; 1 Ch. 1:46; 8:8), 
Edom (Gen. 32:4[3]; Jgs. 5:4), the Philistines (1 S. 6:1; 27:7,11), Israel (Jgs. 20:6), 
Ephraim (Ob. 19), Aram (Hos. 12:13[12]), the Amalekites (Gen. 14:7), and Samaria 
(Ob. 19). These references are probably not to sharply delineated political and geo- 
graphical territories (eres), which were also not intensively cultivated for agriculture; 
perhaps these designations include the transition to steppe regions. 


HI. Developed Fields. 


1. Agriculture. Given the relationship between locality and field disclosed under II. 1 
above, it is to be expected that the field surrounding the city was cultivated with the 


17. G. Wallis, “Das Jobeljahr-Gesetz, eine Novelle zum Sabbathjahr-Gesetz," MIO 15 (1969) 
337-45. 

18. A. Alt, "Der Stadtstaat Samaria,” K/Schr, HI (1959), 264-66. 

19 > TN hämad (chämadh), IV, 452ff. 
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idea of providing food, whence also the commensurate Greek translation ágros and the 
Latin ager. Those who “go out (yäsä’) into the field" do so in order to work there (Jgs. 
9:27), e.g., to "glean among the ears of grain" (Ruth 2:2,3,22). Farmers return from 
their work in the field (Ex. 23:16; Jgs. 19:16; 1 S. 11:5; Ps. 107:37). One binds and 
stacks sheaves in the field (Gen. 37:7) or plows the field with a pair of oxen (1 S. 11:5). 
Fields were measured according to furrow lengths (1 S. 14:14). Various kinds of grains 
were sown (Gen. 47:24; Ex. 1:14; 9:19), including wheat and barley (Ex. 23:16; 1 Ch. 
11:13). “You shall not sow your field with two kinds of seed" (Lev. 19:19). “Six years 
you shall sow your field" (Lev. 25:3,4). "When you reap the harvest of your land, you 
shall not reap to the very edges?? of your field,” but rather leave that yield for the poor, 
the widows, and the aliens; nor should one "gather gleanings" (Lev. 19:9; Dt. 24:19). 
In any event, the harvest of the field is God's gift and blessing, and a failed harvest is a 
sign of disfavor (Gen. 39:5; Dt. 28:16). Successful sowing and the resultant good har- 
vest are acknowledged with thanksgiving (Ex. 23:11; Dt. 26:11; Sir. 40:22a). Locust 
swarms can completely decimate a harvest (Joel 1:4,12). In times of extreme distress 
some people even harvest the fields of others (Job 24:6). 

The produce of the field includes not only grain but also the fruit of the vine and of 
trees. In the view of the prophet Ezekiel, who often uses tree imagery, the planting at 
least of the large trees such as the cedar is the work of Yahweh, and their growth re- 
flects God's own actions (Ezk. 31:4,5). The fruit of the trees is a divine gift (31:15; 
34:27). Yahweh can make small trees grow higher and high trees shrink (17:24), or 
even destroy them through catastrophes (12:19). God's wrath pours down upon the 
trees of the field (Ex. 9:25; 10:15; Jer. 7:20). God's people, however, are also directed 
to plant fruit trees (Lev. 19:23), which will yield fruit if the people are obedient. Ac- 
cording to Joel 1:12, these trees include the fig tree, the pomegranate, the date palm, 
and the apple tree. Such trees are to be spared rather than cut down when a city is be- 
sieged (Dt. 20:19-20), suggesting that such cultivated trees were located in the green 
belt around the city. 

The fruit of the vine was also viewed as a product of the field (Jgs. 9:27), and the 
gifts of the grapevine were also exposed to the dangers of catastrophic events (Mal. 
3:11). Cucumbers are also reckoned among the fruits of the field (Nu. 11:5), and al- 
though they did require the kind of damp ground found in Egypt, they were apparently 
also cultivated in Palestine (Isa. 1:8). Lentils were similarly reckoned among the gifts 
of the field (2 S. 23:11 par. 1 Ch. 11:13; cf. also Gen. 25:29ff.; 2 S. 17:28); beans are 
also mentioned in this context. 


2. Livestock. The field is also used for livestock herding, and this context especially 
includes the migräs, the “pastureland, uncultivated land."?! Jacob's sons are engaged in 
livestock herding (Gen. 34:5; 37:12-17). Livestock in such contexts generally refers to 
small livestock, including sheep and goats. By contrast, cattle were considered more 
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domestic animals and were taken out to pasture only in special circumstances (1 Ch. 
27:29). Keeping cattle in pasturage doubtless depended on the presence of field springs 
(Gen. 29:2). Small livestock was also driven out to steppe pastures.?? The pasturage or 
“open land" (so NRSV) around the city (migrä$) refers especially to the area from 
which the Levites were provisioned in the cities assigned to them (Lev. 25:34; cf. Josh. 
21:2-39; 1 Ch. 6:40-66[55-81 ]). 


IV. Undeveloped Fields. 


l. Gathering Wild Fruit. Alongside the yield of cultivated fields, the Israelites ap- 
parently also extensively exploited uncultivated areas. The extent to which such exploi- 
tation included siah, “bushes,” or — 399 seb yereq in such areas depends on whether 
the reference is only to cultivated plants or also to wild or freely growing plants. The 
latter is intended at least in references to plant eaters living freely in the open (Nu. 
22:4). During the Sabbath and Jubilee Year, such freely growing plants are included 
among human food (Lev. 25:12; 26:4; cf. Dt. 11:15) and are then viewed as God's di- 
rect gift. The sis of the field is to be understood similarly (Isa. 40:6), as is semah (Ezk. 
16:7; Sir. 40:22b spóros!). 2 K. 4:39-41 shows that gathering the fruits of the field with 
insufficient knowledge can be dangerous. There someone goes out into the field to 
gather mallows; he finds field vines, gathers bitter gourds (of the field?*) from them, 
fills his cloak, brings them home, and cuts them up into a pot, “not knowing what they 
were." Although such gourds are not really poisonous in the strict sense, they are ex- 
tremely bitter and act as strong purgatives. Mandrakes have a similarly narcotic charac- 
ter (dáüdà' im) and were used as stimulants (Gen. 30:14-16; Cant. 7:14[13]). Hosea 
mentions poisonous plants of the field (Hos. 10:4) when reproaching the people's 
empty oaths and broken covenants. Fruits were doubtless also picked from trees grow- 
ing in uncultivated fields, and, not surprisingly, those who worked such fields or used 
them as hunting grounds often took on the smell of the field itself (Gen. 27:27). 


2. Habitat of Wild Animals. Since such undeveloped fields were indeed able to yield 
nourishment, they also provided a habitat for wild, undomesticated animals. Passages 
speaking of hayyat hassädeh in contrast to bah*mót hassädeh (Ps. 8:8[7]; Joel 1:20; 
2:22; cf. Ex. 9:19) generally refer to wild animals. The directive for human beings to 
name the animals (Gen. 2:19) includes not only domestic animals but also animals liv- 
ing in the wild (if such a distinction is even being envisioned at all for the primeval pe- 
riod). Among the animals of the field, the serpent was craftiest of all (Gen. 3:1), 
whence also it became cursed (3:14), having henceforth to live in enmity with human 
beings. The open field is also the habitat of jackals (Isa. 43:20), the doe (Cant. 2:7; 3:5; 
Jer. 14:5), the gazelle (Cant. 2:7; 3:5; cf. 2 S. 2:18), and the wild goat (Ps. 104:18). 


22. > "312 midbdr, VIII, 87-118; AuS, IV, 171; VI, 180-86, 196-203; J. Feliks, "Rind," 
BHHW, Ill, 1602-3; M. L. Henry, “Schaf,” BHHW, III, 1681-82. 
23. J. Feliks, “Koloquinthe,” BHHW, II, 975. 
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Such wild animals are paralleled by the birds of the air (Jer. 15:3; Ezk. 38:20), the anı- 
mals of the field (Job 5:23; 40:20), and the “creeping things of the ground” (Hos. 
2:20[18]; 4:3), indeed “all that moves in the field” (Ps. 50:11; 80:14[13]). The topogra- 
phy and ecology of the field ensures their habitat, places of concealment, and food (Ps. 
104:11-14a,20-21). At night they hunt for food; during the day they hide in caves from 
human beings and from the diurnal animals (104:22). 


V. As a Setting for Action at the Periphery of Life. The topography of this land- 
scape is characterized by the limestone cave formations of the Syro-Palestinian hill 
country. That is, the “field” is not an unbroken expanse, which is why the Greek trans- 
lation pedion is not always accurate. To that extent, Propp’s proposal to introduce the 
meaning “highland” to the word field of sädeh is justified. 


l. The Field and Its Caves. The topography of these areas offered shelter and pro- 
tection to both human beings and animals.** David repeatedly sought refuge from Saul 
in caves (see II.2 above; also 1 S. 24:4[3]; 22:1; 2 S. 23:13; 1 Ch. 11:15). For this rea- 
son, too, such locales were suitable for grave sites and cemeteries (Gen. 23:11,17,19; 
49:29,30; 50:13), though also for hiding supplies of wheat, barley, oil, and honey (Jer. 
41:8), especially since such supplies could not only be hidden but also stored in cool, 
shaded places away from the high outside temperatures common to this landscape. 
Whenever someone is accidentally discovered in a field, it is almost always someone 
who has been hiding in a cave (1 S. 30:11). 


2. War. Precisely because of its topography, fields often provided the setting for mil- 
itary encounters, attacks, and skirmishes. Here the notion of the peaceful departure 
from the city for one's daily work shows its opposite, bellicose side. When the people 
or the army mobilizes (Jgs. 9:32; 2 S. 11:23; 18:6; Jer. 6:25), it does so to mount a sor- 
tie, a rush (Jgs. 9:44), to take up battle positions in a field (2 S. 10:8), to lie in wait (Jgs. 
9:32; at night in v. 43), or to set up camp in anticipation of battle (1 S. 14:15; 2 S. 
11:11; Jer. 40:7,13). Once the battle actually started, the field then became a field of 
death for many warriors (Jgs. 20:31ff.,35,44-45; 1 S. 4:10) whose flesh the birds of the 
air or carrion eaters devoured (1 S. 17:44; 1 K. 14:11; 16:4; 21:24; Ezk. 33:27). If no 
one interred the corpses or protected them from carrion eaters, as Rizpah did with such 
self-sacrifice with regard to the corpses of her slain relatives (2 S. 21:10), or fetched the 
corpses from the field as did the warriors of Jabesh-gilead in their devotion to Saul and 
his sons (1 S. 31:12-13), then ultimately only bleached bones remained (Nu. 19:16; 
2 K. 9:37; Jer. 9:21[22]; Ezk. 37:1; 39:15). Such a battlefield would have offered a 
gruesome scene, with bloody, maimed, plundered, chewed corpses or gnawed bones. 
David's eulogy for Saul and Jonathan resonates with such imagery (2 S. 1:17-23), as 
does Jeremiah's lament: "If I go out into the field, look — those killed by the sword! 
And if I enter the city, look — those sick with famine!” (Jer. 14:18a-b). 
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3. Criminal Offenses. The various clefts and crevasses on the surface of the open 
field lend to such fields an eerie appearance; moreover, not only do the bodies of those 
killed on the battlefield lie there and rot or are devoured, but according to the Dtr dic- 
tion of the book of Jeremiah, the impious cults are also practiced there (Jer. 13:27; 
17:3). All sorts of things can take place in the enormous expanse of such fields. It is 
there that Ahijah the Shilonite secretly designates Jeroboam as king of Israel and rival 
king to Solomon (1 K. 11:29). It is there that a young woman promised to another man 
can be dishonored without her cries for help being of any use; she is declared innocent 
because her cries did not reach anyone’s ears (Dt. 22:25a,27). A person can die in the 
open field, and only the corpse remains or even just gnawed bones. One legal regula- 
tion concerns remedying the unclean nature of such a field and involves cultic cleans- 
ing, interment, and the cleansing of those who do the interring (Nu. 19:16). Those who 
eat the improperly bled meat of certain cadavers “mangled by beasts” (Ex. 22:30[31]; 
cf. Lev. 17:15-16) become unclean themselves, since “mangled” animals have not been 
properly slaughtered (Ex. 12:6,21).> 

The setting of all these secret, eerie happenings is the open field, the same kind of 
field into which Cain lures his brother Abel in order to kill him (Ger. 4:8). The son of 
the widow of Tekoa allegedly also abducts his brother out into the field and slays him 
there (2 S. 14:4-6). Because there were no witnesses, the text specifically mentions the 
attempt at hiding the deed (v. 6b). Cain deceived himself into thinking he was not seen; 
when Yahweh queries him, he acts as if he knows nothing and is unprepared when the 
accusatory voice of the blood that the ground had taken up rises in witness against him 
(Gen. 4:9). Hence the open field is both the refuge of the persecuted and the setting of 
criminal acts; this semantic ambivalence seems to inhere in the term sädeh. 


VI. As a Setting for God’s Actions. Yet the open field remains the setting of God’s 
own actions. The multifaceted nature of the term sädeh and the diverse imagery associ- 
ated with it make the broad scenery of the open field an appropriate setting for all those 
life events that are inconceivable without the awareness, intervention, and hand of God. 
The exilic prophet Ezekiel is especially inclined to view the field as the locus of 
Yahweh's intervention and judgment. Perhaps because of its stony barrenness, it 
dooms the great armored aquatic lizard, the crocodile (Ezk. 29:5), the image used to 
predict the fate of Egypt (cf. 29:5). The field is not the habitat of aquatic animals. On 
the other hand, the hour of danger during birth for Israel is precisely the open field 
(16:5) from which Yahweh alone can deliver it. The defeat of Gog on the battlefield 
and the loss of its weapons and equipment largely satisfy the need for firewood such 
that wood need be taken from neither the field nor the forest (39:10). Ezekiel is unmis- 
takably already using the field symbolically here. Micah sees the judgment upon guilty 
Jerusalem in Mt. Zion itself being plowed into a field (Mic. 3:12 = Jer. 26:18) and in its 
transformation into a wooded height, all of which characterize the open field. Hence 
Isaiah also summons the animals of the open field to participate in the punishment and 
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in carrying out the sentence upon the rulers of this city (Isa. 56:9). So also does the 


psalmist lament the destruction of the land by the wild animals of the field, the wild 
pigs (Ps. 80:14[13]; cf. Isa. 5:1-7). 

On the other hand, the field of Zoan in the Nile Delta provides the setting for 
Yahweh's signs and wonders (Ps. 78:12,43). The animals of the field are also God's 
possessions (50:11), and as such, the field along with all its inhabitants and the forests 
sing the praises of Yahweh the king (96:12 = 1 Ch. 16:32). During the coming salvific 
period, the field will bear its fruit in abundance (Joel 2:22). In the view of Eliphaz the 
Temanite, the wise person is already in league with the stones of the field and enjoys 
peace with the wild animals of the field (Job 5:23). 

The multifaceted imagery associated with the open field, both the cultivated and un- 
cultivated field, the well-ordered and the eerie, rugged field, occupies a fixed place in 
ancient Israel's understanding of itself and of the world and in its understanding of the 
space in which its life unfolds as a gift of its God, Yahweh. 

The notion of sädeh is thus a comprehensive one involving the entirety of ancient Is- 
rael's understanding of the world. The sädeh provides the setting in which life plays 
out in all its stages, providing nourishment for human existence, a place of refuge from 
danger, a hiding place for precious goods, the eerie setting for the worship of idols, the 
battlefield for bloody wars, the setting for criminal deeds, and ultimately the place of 
rest at which the deceased are reunited with their ancestors. In that sense the sädeh pro- 
vides the setting for life in the larger sense. Above it all, however, God's organizing, 
chastising, and ultimately atoning hand of peace is discernible. 


VII. Qumran. Among the 13 occurrences of the term in the Qumran writings (the 
fragmentary character of 40159 1, II, 5 with hsdh, and 513 18, 4 with mn hsdh make 
them uncertain), several correspond to OT usage, including 1Q22 3, 1 (cf. Ex. 23:10- 
11; Lev. 25:2-7); 4Q158 10-12, 7 (par. Ex. 22:4[5]); 11QT 50:5 (par. Nu. 19:16); 
66:4,7 (par. Dt. 22:25,27). 

CD 9:9 (= 5Q12 1, 4) condemns oath taking in the open field because of the absence 
of legal authorities. The Sabbath regulations in CD 10:20ff. prohibit fieldwork but do 
allow the eating of field fruits that would otherwise spoil. The development of the royal 
law in 11QT 57 prohibits the king from coveting fields and vineyards (ll. 20-21). 
4Q381 1, 6 contains an expression unique within the context of creation: tbw’wr Sdh 
(though cf. 2 K. 8:6; 2 Ch. 31:5); the governing verb is missing. 

Wallis 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning and Word Field; 4. LXX. II. OT 
Usage: 1. Secular Usage; 2. Comparisons; 3. The Cult. III. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. The Hebrew noun seh is of Common Semitic origin. Corresponding 
equivalents include Akk. 3m IIU/3u'u I, Assyr. Sibu, Ugar. š, and Arab. šā7/šāt.! This 
context also includes Phoen. * and Aram. $'r (pl. abs. 3n), th, and t't:? The connection 
with Egyp. s3, "son," and Copt. esou, “sheep,” is disputed.? 

Although its etymology is uncertain,* seh as a primary noun does derive from a 
monosyllabic stem *sai with elision of the medial i in Canaanite, evidence of which 
may still be attested in Sam. 31.5 


2. Occurrences. The noun seh occurs 47 times in the OT,® including 13 in Exodus, 7 
in Ezekiel, 5 each in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, 4 each in Genesis, 1 Samuel, and Isa- 
iah, and 1 each in Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Jeremiah, and the Psalms. 

A distinction between cultic and secular usage yields 25 religious or cultic passages 
and 22 secular or legal passages, including the passages using seh metaphorically. 


3. Meaning and Word Field. As a rule, seh refers to the individual animal within a 
small livestock herd (1 S. 17:34, seh méhà' eder) and can include both > 032 kebes, 
“sheep,” and > 19 ez, “goats.” This meaning is suggested by the close relationship be- 
tween this noun and the generic term — WY son, under which seh is subsumed as 
nomen unitatis.” The noun itself does not indicate whether its meaning is to be re- 
stricted to young animals (“the young of sheep [lamb] and goats [kid]"5 as presupposed 


seh. F. Blome, Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel (Rome, 1934); F. S. Bodenheimer, 
Animal Life in Palestine (Jerusalem, 1935), esp. 122-25; B. Brentjes, Die Haustierwerdung im 
Orient. Neue Brehm-Bücherei 344 (1965), esp. 22-32; J. Clutton-Brock, “The Early History of 
Domesticated Animals in Western Asia,” Sumer 36 (1980) 37-41; G. Dalman, AuS, VI (1939), 
esp. 180-203; M. Delcor, "Quelques termes relatifs à l'élevage des ovins en hébreu classique et 
dans les langues sémitiques voisines," QuadSem 5 (1978) 105-24; M.-L. Henry, “Schaf,” BHHW, 
Ill, 1681-82; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel. WMANT 24 
(1967); L Seibert, Hirt-Herde-Kónig. Zur Herausbildung des Kónigtums in Mesopotamien. 
DAWB 53 (1969). 
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by various sacrificial laws (Ex. 12:3ff.; Lev. 12:8; 22:28). The word field suggests 
rather that seh lies wholly within the semantic field of sö’n.? 

A closer specification of seh suggests that in both secular and cultic usage it can in- 
clude kebes/keseb and 'ez (Gen. 30:32; Nu. 15:11; Dt. 14:4). Ezk. 34:17 mentions in 
this context ‘ayil and 'attüd, while Lev. 5:7 and 12:8 summarize the previously men- 
tioned sacrificial animals (kisbä, s“irat ‘izzim, and kebes ben-3*nátó) in the expression 
dé seh. 

In enumerations seh occurs especially in fixed expressions with 3ór, whereby S6r 
generally stands first (Ex. 34:19; Lev. 22:23; Dt. 17:1; etc.). A clear analogy emerges 
here with the pair bdgdr/sd’n,'° with which 3ór and seh are used synonymously (Ex. 
21:37; 1 S. 14:32ff.). 

Whereas sö’n übägär or bägär w‘s6'n refer to livestock herds in the overall makeup, 
seh and 3ór characterize the latter with regard to individual types. Here the connection 
between $ör and seh is established not only with the copula w* (Ex. 34:19; Lev. 22:23; 
Dt. 17:1; 1 S. 14:34), but frequently with particles such as 6 (Ex. 21:37[Eng. 22:1]; 
Lev. 22:28; Dt. 22:1), "im... ‘im (Lev. 27:26; Dt. 18:3), or min... ‘ad (Ex. 22:3[4]; 
I S. 15:3). Legal statutes and inventories of possessions (banned goods) also indicate 
this relationship with h“mör (Ex. 22:3,8-9[4,9-10]; Josh. 6:21; Jgs. 6:4) and gàmal 
(1 S. 15:3), in which cases the sequence can vary. 


4. LXX. The LXX translates seh, like sö’n, most frequently (39 times) with 
próbaton. In 3 instances it renders Seh as amnós, twice as chriös, and once each as 
poímnion and chímaros. 


II. OT Usage. 

1. Secular Usage. The previous discussion clearly shows that OT use of seh largely 
corresponds to that of the noun sö’'n and must be understood from the perspective of 
that noun. Like són, so Seh refers to the sheep and goats that have been collected to- 
gether into the kind of flock that throughout history has constituted the economic foun- 
dation of nomads and seminomads in the Near East.!! The term seh generally refers to 
the individual animal within the small livestock herd and by using it as pars pro toto 
underscores the specific meaning of són as a kind of mixed type. 

When a seh is carried away from the flock by a predator under the very eyes of the 
shepherd, the reference is to a single animal (sheep or goat, 1 S. 17:34). Although Ja- 
cob speculates with his “animal divination" (Gen. 30:25ff.) that he will come to pos- 
sess considerable livestock, his agreement with Laban focuses on every individual ani- 
mal (kol-seh) of the flock with abnormal coloring (v. 32). 1 S. 14:32-34 expresses the 
correct relationship between seh and són in a different way. The people took small 
livestock, oxen, and calves as booty (són übägär üb*né bägär) and intended to slaugh- 
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ter and eat these in insubordination (v. 32). Hence Saul commands that “all bring their 
oxen ($örö) or their small livestock [s*vehá; NRSV 'sheep'], and slaughter them here, 
and eat; and do not sin against Yahweh by eating with the blood” (v. 34). 

Legal regulations also reflect the value of the individual animal, which is why seh 
also appears here alongside sö’n. Whoever steals an animal (seh) from the small live- 
stock herd must pay back four animals (són) to replace the one (Ex. 21:37[22:1]; cf. 
22:3,8-9[4,9-10]). Dt. 22:1 charges every Israelite with returning to its owner (here aA) 
any individual animal (seh) that has strayed off. 

The term seh occurs especially as pars pro toto within enumerations. A particularly 
good example of such usage is Josh. 6:21, which describes the inhabitants of Jericho 
and their livestock that have been devoted to destruction as "both men and women, 
young and old, oxen (3ór), small livestock [seh; NRSV ‘sheep’], and donkeys (h*mér)” 
(cf. Jgs. 6:4; 1 S. 15:3; 22:19). 

The term seh also represents the type in the oracle of woe Isa. 7:23-25, where an 
addendum? portrays how the hills will be filled with briers and thorns and “will be- 
come a place where cattle (3ór) are let loose and where small livestock [seh; NRSV 
'sheep'] tread" (v. 25). 


2. Comparisons. A few passages use seh, again commensurate with $0 7, as a meta- 
phor for Israel. Jer. 50:17 compares Israel to an animal separated from the flock (seh 
p“zürä) that is being chased by a lion. By contrast, Ezk. 34:17-22 predicts that Yahweh 
will again care for Israel as his flock (so nf) by establishing justice (Sapat) among the 
individual animals (ben seh läseh, vv. 17,22), between the fat (seh biryá)!? and the lean 
(seh räzä, v. 20). The psalmist who confesses in Ps. 119:176 that he has gone astray 
(tà'á) compares himself to a lost animal of the flock (k*seh 'obed). In the fourth Servant 
Song (Isa. 53), Israel similarly compares itself to a flock gone astray (Kass0’n tà 'íná, 
v. 6), with which v. 7 then juxtaposes the servant who suffers patiently, "like a lamb 
(kasseh) that is led to the slaughter, and like a sheep (k“rähel) that before its shearers is 
silent." 


3. The Cult. As part of the sö’n, the seh belongs in an unspoken fashion to the oldest 
sacrificial materials (cf. Gen. 22:7-8). Hence any cultic instructions and sacrificial reg- 
ulations involving són or kebes and ‘Zz can basically be applied to seh as well.!^ 

Together with 3ór, seh represents the individual animal customarily used for animal 
sacrifice (zebah) and burnt offerings (lâ) (Nu. 15:11; cf. Gen. 22:7-8; Isa. 43:23; 
66:3). Accordingly both terms also occur in passages discussing the value and appro- 
priate use of individual sacrificial animals. According to Dt. 17:1, an animal with a 
blemish (müm) or any other defect (däbär rd‘) is unacceptable for sacrifice. Both the 
$ör and the seh belong without question to animals classified as clean and edible 


12. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), in loc. 
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(14:4); moreover, the priest has a claim to certain portions of the sacrificial animal 
(hazz‘rda‘ whallfhäyayim w*haqqébá, 18:3). Regulations regarding firstlings (b*kór, 
peter) and their redemption (pädä) specifically mention $ör and seh. All firstborn ani- 
mals belong to Yahweh (Ex. 34:19) and thus cannot be consecrated to him again (Lev. 
27:26). Only animals that, like the donkey (h“mör), are unsuitable as sacrificial animals 
must be replaced by an animal from among the small livestock (seh), or their neck must 
be broken (‘Grap) (Ex. 13:13; 34:20). 

Cultic texts, too, use the term seh only when emphasizing the individual animal (cf. 
Ezk. 45:15: seh ‘ahat min-hassó n), which might explain why the noun seh occurs here 
much less frequently than són, kebes, or ‘Zz and why it occurs particularly in the more 
detailed regulations of texts dating to a later period, as is clearly the case in the Pass- 
over tradition in Ex. 12. The older regulation already mentions the slaughter of small 
livestock (son) within the clans (mispähöt). By contrast, P goes into more detail and 
uses the noun seh no fewer than 5 times, stipulating that each family (bét- ábót) is to 
take but one individual animal (seh), one that under certain circumstances is to be 
shared with a neighbor (vv. 3-4). It is to be taken from the sheep (min-hakk*básim) or 
from the goats (min-hd‘izzim) and should be suitable for sacrifice (tämim, zäkär, ben- 
Sänä) (v. 5). 

The sacrificial laws of Lev. 1ff. similarly do not mention seh except in the adden- 
dum to the sin offering (hattä't). The addendum contains a “neediness clause” (Lev. 
5:7) stipulating that those who cannot afford an appropriate sacrificial animal (dé seh) 
can replace such with “two turtledoves or two pigeons, one for a sin offering and the 
other for a burnt offering."!5 An almost identical addendum accompanies the purifica- 
tory offering of the woman who has just given birth (12:8).!6 

In the catalog of defects rendering a sacrificial animal unsuitable (Lev. 22:17ff.), 
$eh similarly appears only in an addendum regarding a misshapen limb (v. 23) and in 
the subsequent individual regulations regarding mother animals and their young 
(v. 28). 


III. Qumran. In the Qumran writings, seh, like kebes and 'éz, occurs only in OT ci- 
tations in 11QT. 
Waschke 
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16. Ibid., 157-59. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Distribution. II. Occurrences and Meaning: 1. The Verb; 2. The 
Noun mäsös; 3. The Noun säsön. II. 1. Sirach; 2. LXX; 3. Qumran. 


I. Etymology and Distribution. Since the root sws/sys does not seem to derive ety- 
mologically from any extra-Hebrew source, T. Nóldeke's reference to Arab. SawSa 7, 
"fast (female camels)," is rather hypothetical.! 

The verb occurs 27 times in the OT and, given the witness of all concerned pas- 
sages, means “rejoice.” The reason or object of such rejoicing is added syntactically by 
b* (Ps. 35:9; 40:17[Eng. 16]; 70:5[4]; 119:14; Isa. 61:10 [here in the figura etymo- 
logica sös "asis]; 65:19) or ‘al (Dt. 28:63; 30:9; Ps. 119:14 [read mé‘al, “more 
than"],162; Isa. 62:5; Jer. 32:41; Zeph. 3:17). The verb occurs only 8 times with a di- 
vine subject (Dt. 28:63[bis]; 30:9[bis]; Isa. 62:5; 65:19; Jer. 32:41; Zeph. 3:17). 

Its noun derivatives include masós and säsön, both meaning “joy, jubilation.”? 

The term mäsös occurs 17 times,? though one must distinguish the 2 occurrences of 
mäsös Il (see discussion below). Ps. 48:3(2) and Hos. 2:13(11) are probably the only 
preexilic occurrences. Most of the occurrences date to the exilic period (Isa. 32:13-14; 
Jer. 49:25; Lam. 2:15; 5:15; Ezk. 24:25) or are found in Trito-Isaiah (4 times), and in 
extremely late redactions to Isaiah (Isa. 24:8[bis],11). 

The acknowledgment of a separate term mäsös II in Job 8:19 and Isa. 8:6 seems text- 
critically justified, since mäsös with the meaning “joy” does not suit the context. In both 
instances scholars have suggested deriving the term from mss, "despair," niphal “melt, 
become fluid, become weak."^ Isa. 8:6 uses mäsös parallel to rsin, “Rezin (of Damas- 
cus),” leading to the suggestion that mäsös represented a gloss for rasón, though this po- 
sition has since been abandoned.? During the Syro-Ephraimite War, the prophet warns 
against taking Yahweh's word lightly, which he depicts through the imagery of the gently 
flowing water of Shiloah, and against kneeling before the “pride” of the Aramean king. 





sws/sy$. G. Braulik, “Die Freude des Festes,” Studien zur Theologie des Deuteronomiums. 
SBAB 2 (1988), 161-218 = Theologisches Jahrbuch (1983) 13-54; P. Humbert, “*Laetari et 
exultare' dans le vocabulaire religieux de l'AT; RHPR 22 (1942) 185-214; J. Ihromi, “Die 
Häufung der Verben des Jubelns in Zephaniah III 14f., 16-18,” VT 33 (1983) 106-10; 
G. Mansfeld, “Der Ruf zur Freude im AT" (diss., Heidelberg, 1965); O. Michel, “Freude,” RAC, 
VIII, 348-418; E. Otto and T. Schramm, Festival and Joy. Biblical Encounter Series (Eng. trans., 
Nashville, 1980). 


1. Cf. HAL, III, 1314a; T. Nóldeke, Beitrüge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strasbourg, 
1904), 43. 

2. Cf. HAL, II, 640b; III, 1363a. 

3. Concerning the form magtal, see BLe, §61 gC. 

4. HAL, Il, 606-7. 

5. See O. Schroeder, ZAW 32 (1912) 301-2. 
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In Job 8:19 Bildad tells the godforsaken Job that he will not endure and that his life 
path (darkó) will “melt away” (mss). “His life's path is at an end, another person will 
take his place . . . and it will be as if he never existed."6 

Both passages share the inclination to warn against false trust that is not directed to- 
ward Yahweh.’ 

The term sasön (defectively säsön, Est. 8:16) occurs 22 times in the MT, then also 
in Sir. 15:6. Almost half the passages associate it syntactically with simhä. The 
Jeremianic contexts are characterized by the construct expression qô! säsön. The most 
remarkable observation is that unlike the other formatives from this root, the occur- 
rences of säsön date more clearly to the preexilic period, with only one dating to the 
period of Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 61:3), possibly as an adoption of the terminology of Ps. 
45:8(7). 


II. Occurrences and Meaning. 

l. The Verb. The 27 occurrences of the verb are distributed as follows: 9 in Isaiah 
(cj. in Isa. 42:11 and 64:4[5]), 7 in the Psalms, 4 in Deuteronomy, 2 each in Job and 
Lamentations, 1 each in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah; all passages date to the 
postexilic period and thus allow the classification of this lexeme as one of the late idi- 
oms of the Hebrew language. The word field surrounding the notion of joy and jubila- 
tion (which Ihromi has assembled for Zeph. 3:14-15) has been gathered from the con- 
text of many passages and is frequently characterized by the pleophoric tenor attaching 
to the parenetic pieces found in the prophetic books and Psalms. Significant termino- 
logical shifts can be discerned only through a laborious analysis of details and even 
then remain semantically unsatisfying with regard to the late OT contexts consistently 
characterizing the passages using Sws/SyS, since one can also observe during this pe- 
riod a significant confluence of the semantic content of many lexemes such as > 92 
gil, > 997 All, > AT yada, > NN rünan, and > NOW Samah. 

Semantic differentiation based on contrasting terms is also of little help, since the 
same opposition groups accompany other verbs of joy as well. A development may 
have taken place from an early, more neutral usage, e.g., of Samah and sws/sy$ (cf. Ps. 
68:4[3]) to a later, emotional differentiation understanding Samah as the jubilation of 
one's enemies and ränan and $ws/$y$ as the joy of one's friends (as in Ps. 35:9). 

Although the vb. sws/sys does not seem to be attached to certain subjects in the OT 
as a whole, individual books possibly exhibit preferences. 

a. In the Psalms, which also contain the few preexilic occurrences (Ps. 35:9; 
68:4[3]), sws/sys basically involves only the joy of the righteous (68:4[3]), of those 
who seek God (40:17[16]; 70:5[4]), those who after long affliction are now jubilant in 
their assurance of salvation (35:9; cf. Isa. 61:10), those who have learned to appreciate 
the Torah as a great possession (Ps. 119:14), and finally those who rejoice at God's 
word “like one who finds great spoil" (119:162). 


6. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 193. 
7. — ORD maas, VIII, 59 (8 IV). 
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Ps. 19:6(5). possibly representing an extremely old witness, deviates from this se- 
ries in its assertion that the sun emerges from its canopy and rejoices like a warrior, an 
old (Sumerian) motif enhanced by the element of the joy of creation. 

A late postexilic addendum to the book of Zephaniah (Zeph. 3:16-20) picks up this 
motif (v. 17). According to the oracle of salvation for Jerusalem, Yahweh is in its 
midst, a warrior bringing victory. With four different expressions, the passage then im- 
mediately describes how he rejoices (ws, Samah, gil, ränan). This accumulation of 
statements about the rejoicing God picked up not only on Ps. 19:6(5) but also on vari- 
ous other emergent traditions (see the discussion of Trito-Isaiah below). 

b. On the one hand, Deuteronomy uses the vb. sws/sy$ to refer only to Yahweh’s joy 
(Dt. 28:63[bis]; 30:9[bis]), expressing the joy of the people and especially their festival 
joy with sämah.® Yahweh “delights” in making his people numerous. Should the peo- 
ple disregard his Torah, he will also "take delight" in tearing them away from their 
newly acquired possession (28:63). Whereas in this passage the element of joy seems 
to disperse into a kind of enhanced anticipation, an exilic redactor in Dt. 30:9 picks up 
the term again but now emphasizes Yahweh's undivided joy with regard to Israel's an- 
cestors, which now articulates itself in Yahweh's present joy with regard to his people.? 

The ideas of this redactor also influenced the book of Jeremiah, where a postexilic 
redactor associates the salvific promise of the eternal covenant with the motif of 
Yahweh's joy, who intends to plant his people anew in his land (Jer. 32:41). 

c. Finally, God's joy with regard to his people plays an important role in the pro- 
phetic message of Trito-Isaiah. The evidence in the third part of the book of Isaiah (Isa. 
56—66) no longer offers as unified a picture, perhaps because of the complicated liter- 
ary genesis of this book. 

Whereas rnn occurs with noticeable frequency in Deutero-Isaiah,!? the terms sws and 
gyl virtually represent two of Trito-Isaiah’s favorite words.!! Isa. 62:5; 65:18,19; 
66:10,14 can all be traced back to his hand, as can the use of mäsös in 60:15; 62:5; 65:18. 
He also brought it in the people's lament (63:7—64:11). Finally, a redactor from the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century B.c.E. picked up this vocabulary in a continuation in 61:10. 

The text of 64:4(5) is so corrupt that one is best advised to follow the LXX in read- 
ing "WY ‘sy instead of nP3y1 WW ss w'sh,!2 which then eliminates this passage from 
consideration. 

The unknown prophet himself uses this word to refer to the utmost joy. Zion is no 
longer abandoned or despised, but rather “a joy from age to age" (60:15). It is not 
wealth, however, that contributes to this effusive accolade; it is rather peace and righ- 
teousness that characterize Zion in the salvific period (vv. 17-18). Trito-Isaiah com- 
pares God's joy at Zion with the "joy of the bridegroom (m*s6§ hätän)” (62:5). 


8. See in this regard Braulik, 180 n. 75. 

9. See N. Lohfink, “Der Bundesschluss im Land Moab,” BZ 6 (1962) 43 n. 49. 

10. See K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja (40,1—45,7). BK XV1 (1978), 248. 

11. See K. Koenen, Ethik und Eschatologie im Tritojesajabuch: Eine literarkritische und 
redaktionsgeschichtliche Studie. WMANT 62 (1990), 121 n. 374. 

12. Cf. BHS; HAL, Ill, 1314b. 
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In his response to the great lament of the people in 63:7-64:11(12), the prophet first 
examines the fate of the various groups of people in postexilic Israel, then focuses on 
the new age after the people have turned away from idolatry. It is then that they will be 
glad (Sw) and rejoice (gyl) forever at what Yahweh has created, for he will create Jeru- 
salem “as a joy” (gilä) and its people as a “delight” (mäsös, 65:18).'° Yahweh's own 
joy at this Jerusalem parallels that of the people: “I will rejoice (gyl) in Jerusalem, and 
delight ($w$) in my people" (v. 19). A later redactor picks up this creation joy an- 
nounced by Trito-Isaiah but now restricts it to Yahweh's servants (vv. 13-14; instead of 
$ws and gyl, the redactor now uses Sämah and rnn), evidence of a clear polarization 
within the postexilic community. 

In an artistically composed oracle of salvation (66:10-14a) in which the promise of 
rejoicing (sas, v. 14a) constitutes an inclusio with the summons to rejoice (Sis@. . . 
mas6§, v. 10b), Trito-Isaiah announces the end of the time of sorrow and the beginning 
of the time of joy. The Trito-Isaianic message of the joy of creation characterizing the 
salvific age now comes to expression in the image of mother Zion who gives birth and 
nurses. 

In the middle of a comprehensive proclamation of the glory of the future Zion 
(60:1—62:12), the redactor has inserted a Zion hymn of joy at Yahweh's salvific acts 
skillfully connecting the two parts of the text, 61:1-9 and 62, by using the terminology 
of joy (cf. 60:3,7, and 62:5): “I will greatly rejoice (Sös 'asis) in Yahweh, my whole be- 
ing shall exult (tágél) in my God" (61:10). 

Hence one can view $ws and mäsös as programmatic terms within Trito-Isaiah, 
whose work contains nearly a fifth of all occurrences. He proclaims God's new cre- 
ation, which itself introduces the new salvific period with accompanying joy and jubi- 
lation — a motif unmistakably contrasting the actual situation of the postexilic com- 
munity. 

d. Isa. 35:1 plays an interesting role; like Isa. 35 as a whole, it belongs to the "larger 
Isaianic redaction" of a first and second book of Isaiah and thus dates to the later period 
of the Diadochi.'* Commensurate with the connective redactional techniques em- 
ployed here, the statement, “The wilderness and the dry land shall be glad, the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom;"!5 is to be understood in connection first with 42:11, “Let 
the desert and its towns rejoice,”!® and second with 33:9, with the contrasting motif of 
"grief" (bal 'uml*lá). The word field of joy concurs in the use of sws/sys and rnn. The 
redactor, however, alters the salient proclamation terminology of Isa. 35:1 (All, yrd 


13. On the text-critical problems of this passage see Koenen, 171 n. 75. 

14. See O. H. Steck, Bereitete Heimkehr. Jesaja 35 als redaktionelle Brücke zwischen dem 
Ersten und dem Zweiten Jesaja. SBS 121 (1985), 101ff. 

15. On the peculiar form y*susim (the final mem representing dittography with the following 
midbär), see BLe, 405; a different position is taken by H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39. CC (Eng. 
trans. 2002), 341, who identifies it as an assimilated nyn-paragogicum; additional discussion in 
M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X." Bibl 53 (1972) 400. 

16. Instead of vis’ü, one should follow LXX (euphraínein) and read yäsus (according to 
IQIsa*, ys", this passage involves a graphic variant, albeit one supporting reading the sg.). 
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hiphil, mgd hiphil) to fit the context of creation theology and instead uses gil, “rejoice,” 
and pärah, “blossom,” an alteration that does bring him closer to Deutero-Isaiah.'’ 

This salvific proclamation foretells a transformation of nature that will have a mi- 
raculous effect on human beings (vv. 5-6) in that they will now behold the k*béd yhwh 
(v. 2). 

e. Both occurrences of the verb in Lam. 1:21 and 4:21 refer to the joy of Jerusalem's 
victorious enemies. Lam. 1 possibly contains the lyrics of a worship service of lament 
in the face of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, a service characterized by elements 
of cultic drama. Quite commensurate with the genre, the singer offers an entire com- 
pendium of the vocabulary of lamentation: "sitting lonely" (v. 1), “weeping” (vv. 2,16), 
"finding no resting place" (v. 3), "grieving, groaning" (vv. 4,8,21), "being desolate, 
crying aloud" (vv. 4,18), "having none to comfort" (vv. 9,21), all of which is sharply 
contrasted with the triumph of Jerusalem's enemies, who have become the masters 
(v. 5), mock her (v. 7), and triumph (higdil, v. 9). The lament culminates in vv. 20ff.: 
Jerusalem's stomach churns, the city groans ( anah), with no one to comfort her while 
her enemies rejoice at her troubles (säsü). 

Lam. 4:21 introduces an oracle of salvation for Edom(!), which is summoned to "re- 
joice and be glad.” In reality, however, this oracle is ironically announcing the divine 
judgment upon Edom for its hostile behavior toward Judah. 

f. Textual criticism already burdens Ezk. 21:15 with insoluble problems, particu- 
larly since neither the MT nor the early versions offer any useful solutions. The sa- 
lient point is that the reference to a rod (3ebet) is logically incoherent within the con- 
text of the Song of the Sword, suggesting that vv. 15b and 18 represent later 
insertions. Here “it then remains quite uncertain whether the additions in vv 15b and 
18 really should be interpreted from the context, or whether they contain quite inde- 
pendent remarks introduced from the outside."!5 According to the MT, a wisdom 
speaker may have understood Ezekiel's statement regarding the existence of the threat 
(the “sword”) and its power pedagogically, then ultimately compared the threat to Is- 
rael with the rod of a teacher. This understanding could have reinterpreted the threat- 
ening statements of the Song of the Sword in the sense of postexilic prophecy, sug- 
gesting that this judgment will not necessarily be a final one, but constitute rather a 
pedagogical transition to salvation. But does such a perspective offer reason enough 
for joy (6 näsis, v. 15b)? 

g. The two passages in the book of Job mention a completely different kind of joy. 
In his first discourse Job, in the face of unbearable suffering, points to the joy (smh) of 
those who find a pile of stones!? and the rejoicing (sw$) of those who find a grave for 
themselves (Job 3:22). Here the notion of joy clearly takes on the aspect of “yearning.” 

Finally, in Job 39:21 (divine discourse), it is the warhorse that stamps "joyously" 
with its hooves in anticipation of doing battle with the enemy. 


17. Contra Wildberger, 348. 
18. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 427. 
19. On the text see F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVV/1 (*1983), 38; Fohrer, 112. 
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2. The Noun mäsös. Hosea is the first to use the noun māśôś, here in an oracle of 
woe against idolatrous Israel, whose apostasy to Ba‘al will result in painful depriva- 
tions in its quality of life (Hos. 2:10-15[8-13]). Yahweh will put an end to everything 
Israel thinks it owes to Ba'al, and certainly to the mäsös, the joy of the orgiastic cult 
of Ba'al, the festivals (hag), the new moons (hddes), Sabbaths (3abbàt), and assem- 
blies (mó'ed, v. 13). Israel will become completely incapable of cultic participation 
and will eat the “bread of mourning" (lehem ‘6nim), which will make it unclean 
(9:4). 

In an oracle of woe against the careless women immediately before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the prophet summons them to lament the “joyous houses" (bdtté mäsös), 
the “jubilant city" (giryá 'allizä) (Isa. 32:13), since they will become a wasteland, the 
“joy of wild asses” (m*sös p*ra im, v. 14). The end of the joy surrounding Jerusalem be- 
comes a widespread motif of lament (Lam. 5:15); the joyous sound of the timbrels 
(m*$ó$ tuppim) and lyre (m*s$ós kinnór) falls silent (Isa. 24:8); the “gladness of the 
earth" (m*S6§ ha ares) is banished (v. 11). 

These late laments reverse an extremely widespread motif of jubilation of the 
preexilic period. Ps. 48:3(2) already praises Mt. Zion as m*sós kol-hà Gres, the “joy 
of all the earth,” a designation Lam. 2:15 explicitly cites and enhances with the at- 
tribute “perfection of beauty" (k“lilar yöpi). Ezekiel calls Jerusalem the “stronghold” 
(mà'óz) of its inhabitants, the “joy of their glory" (m*S6s tip'artám), the “delight of 
their eyes" (mahmad ‘énéhem), and the “affection of their heart” (massä’ napsam) 
(Ezk. 24:25). 

Trito-Isaiah broadly develops this motif within the framework of his own Zion the- 
ology. For him Zion is the “joy from age to age" (Isa. 60:15; 65:18); God himself re- 
joices as does a bridegroom at his bride (62:5; see discussion above). Everyone should 
be glad (Samah) and rejoice (gyl) at Jerusalem; all who mourn over Jerusalem (bi 
hithpael) will greatly rejoice (sws mäsös, 66:10). 

Jer. 49:25 calls Damascus, which was once a celebrated city, a “city of joy" (qiryat 
másós; cf. BHS). This designation is based on the inhabitants’ pride in the strong forti- 
fications, which cannot, however, protect the city from Yahweh's judgment. 


3. The Noun säsön. In an oracle against Jerusalem (ca. 701), Isaiah uses the word 
$asón par. Simhä to reproach the unrepentant behavior of Jerusalem's inhabitants. In a 
hedonistic, eschatological, carefree, and gluttonous mood, the Jerusalemites joyfully 
resist the prophet's summons to weep, lament, shave their heads, and wear the sag (Isa. 
22:12-13). This antithetical position clearly identifies säsön par. $imhä as a contrasting 
notion over against the rites of self-humiliation. According to Ps. 119:14 (see above), 
Jeremiah's confession can be viewed as virtually a unique position according to which 
Yahweh's word actually represents säsön and a delight of the heart (Simhat lebäb) for 
him (Jer. 15:16). The term sw or its derivatives do not otherwise occur in connection 
with Yahweh's word or torah. 

Ps. 45:8(7) dates to an indefinite period during the monarchy. A song celebrating 
the king's wedding recalls the king's anointing: "You love righteousness and hate 
wickedness. Therefore God, your God, has anointed you with the oil of gladness.” The 
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word combination semen säsön recalls the festive act of anointing expressing joy.?? 
Trito-Isaiah, who otherwise does not use säsön, uses this term but once in his Zion 
predications (Isa. 61:3), otherwise preferring màsós (see above). 

The threat of a reversal of joy into mourning was frequently expressed during the 
preexilic period. During the exilic and postexilic period, this threat "tips over" into a 
salvific statement and as such becomes a fixed part of the formulae anticipating the 
homecoming and extolling the new Jerusalem, especially in the Dtr continuations in 
the book of Jeremiah. Cries of jubilation and joy (qô! säsön w*gól simhä, Jer. 7:34; 
16:9; 25:10; 33:11; concerning the motif of the joy of the bridegroom, cf. Isa. 62:5) 
will once again be heard in the deserted streets of Jerusalem. Dancing, gaiety, and jubi- 
lation characterize the returnees (Jer. 31:13). 

The exodus from Egypt and the return from exile fill the people with joy and jubila- 
tion. Events of the wilderness wanderings are recalled, such as the water flowing from 
rock (Ps. 105:43; cf. Ex. 17:6). A late postexilic redactor may also recall this motif 
when in a song of thanksgiving he assures those who are delivered that "with joy 
(b*fasón) you will draw water from the wells of salvation" (Isa. 12:3; although 
H. Wildberger postulates the presence of a sacramental rite involving "drawing water 
before Yahweh,” such is not attested in the OT*!). 

Deutero-Isaiah also anticipates that the return home will be characterized by joy, 
gladness, and song (Isa. 51:3). The prophet does not, however, view this new situation 
as merely temporary, but rather as the commencement of the messianic salvific age that 
will be characterized by rejoicing, gladness, and joy, now perceived as "everlasting 
joy" (Simhat 'ólàm, 51:11; picked up again by a postexilic redactor in 35:10). This 
"new Jerusalem” will become a “joy” for Yahweh (instead of the indefinite whäy“tä Ili 
l*$em säsön, “and it[?] shall be to me a name of joy” [MT], read with BHS et al. 
yftrüsalayim l*sasón) and a “glory before all the nations of the earth" (Jer. 33:9), a “Jew- 
ish idea reflecting late postexilic universalism.” 

Zechariah's query concerning true fasting similarly stands in the context of the 
new Jerusalem (Zech. 7:3). If accompanied by righteousness, social consciousness, 
and a peaceful heart, fasting will indeed be a season of joy (sasón) and gladness 
(Simhá) (8:19), and the days of fasting will become cheerful festivals (mo *dím 
tóbim ). 

In an extremely late summons to lament within a penitential celebration associated 
with a locust plague, Joel picks up motifs from the traditional literature of lament. Like 
the trees in the field, so also “joy among the people" has withered (Joel 1:12). Finally, 
the postexilic petitioner in Ps. 51 turns to Yahweh and asks, “let me hear joy and glad- 
ness...restore to me the joy of your salvation” (51:10,14[8,12]). Here sasón refers un- 
mistakably to salvific joy, joy at liberation and deliverance. This semantic valence 
characterizes the latest witnesses as well. In Est. 8:15ff. sasön refers to the Jews’ own 


20. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc. 
21. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 505-6. 
22. See W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (?1968), 198. 
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jov at being delivered by the decree of Artaxerxes, joy that has come to characterize the 
carefree and joyous celebration of Purim. 


III. 1. Sirach. The root sws occurs only 4 times in Hebrew Sirach. In 39:31 God des- 
ignates the forces of nature to carry out his bidding. They rejoice (ysysw) when their 
call comes. According to 15:6, wisdom enables a person to find gladness (sas6n) and 
rejoicing (simhá) and bestows everlasting fame. A summary of regulations concerning 
proper sacrifice (34:21-35:22) encourages the person to show a cheerful face at every 
offering and good work and to dedicate tithes “with gladness” (b*sasón) (35[32]:11]; 
cf. Mt. 6:1-4 and 2 Cor. 9:7). A collection of rules for dining cannot do without an ad- 
monition to partake of wine only in moderation: *Wine drunk at the proper time and in 
moderation is rejoicing of heart and gladness of soul. Wine drunk to excess leads to bit- 
terness of spirit, to quarrels and stumbling” (Sir. 31[34]:28). 


2. LXX. The LXX uses a whole panoply of words to translate $ws. The most fre- 
quent is euphrainesthai (9 times), which otherwise generally renders sämah and in 
Trito-Isaiah rnn, and euphrosyne (twice), both noticeably restricted to occurrences in 
Isaiah and Deuteronomy. The LXX similarly renders all occurrences in Sirach with this 
Greek root. It translates the occurrences in the Psalms with agalliásthai (4 times) and 
térpein (3 times). In the Psalms the former usually renders gil, the latter rnn. The vb. 
chaírein (4 times) translates the two occurrences each in Isa. 66 and Lamentations. The 
terms episképein, gaurián, and epágein occur once each. The concentration of individ- 
ual translation terms in certain books is less the result of any conscious drawing of dis- 
tinctions than an indication of still unresolved translation problems in the LXX itself.?? 

The evidence is similarly opaque in the translation of mäsös. The LXX uses 
euphrosyné 8 times, euphrainesthai once, again concentrated in Isaiah. It also uses 
chará (twice), and agallíama and éparsis (once each). 

It translates säsön as euphrosyne (10 times, also 3 times in Sirach) in Isaiah and Jer- 
emiah, and as agallíasis in the Psalms (4 times). It also uses chará (5 times), agallíama 
(3 times), aínesis, and charmoné (once each). 


3. Qumran. This root occurs only rarely in Qumran, which is surprising given the 
broad attestation of other terminology associated with joy and jubilation. It is similarly 
surprising that ‘ws and its derivatives are not attested in liturgical texts (e.g., Songs of 
Sabbath Sacrifice). The Qumran Essenes were familiar with this term and employed it 
as an appropriate expression of their joy in their status as God's elect and in God's sal- 
vation and aid (1QM 13:13). This joy is a fundamental characteristic of the new age in 
which the community believes itself to be living. The covenant and truth are reason for 
joy and gladness ( 1QH 10:30). The petitioner knows that in the community he is under 
God's protection and can rejoice despite temptation and rebukes (1QH 9:24). Finally, 


23. Cf. already R. Bultmann, "tb$paívo, evodpoovvn,” TDNT, IL 773; H. Conzelmann, 
“yaipw, xrÀ.," TDNT, IX, 362-63. 
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the joy at the new Zion comes to expression in an interesting adoption of Trito-Isaianic 
motifs in the Zion apostrophe (11QPs* 22:1-15). The object of joy is the fullness of its 
käböd (l. 4; with smh in |. 15). The root does not otherwise occur in the texts concern- 
ing the "new Jerusalem" among the Qumran writings. 

Fabry 
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I. General Considerations. 

1. Etymology. Although the Proto-Semitic root *dhk is frequently adduced as the et- 
ymological background of the synonymous Hebrew roots shg@/shq,' in the meantime 
one seems better advised to start with a West Semitic biconsonantal root *hg, which in 
various languages has been influenced by the systematic drive toward triconsonantal- 
ism to add a prothetic element that differs from case to case (concerning this phenome- 
non, see the more recent discussion concerning the Hebrew roots hik and lgh), though a 
certain degree of mutual influence may doubtless be at work in the choice of that par- 
ticular prothetic element. One phenomenon observed by scholars is that the first radical 
of the root can not only vary in Hebrew, but has also proven to be less stable in other 
West Semitic languages and can vary considerably among the different languages in 
this group (or even be absent altogether), whereas the other two radicals (excepting the 
following dialect variants g/k and h/h deriving from usual sound shifts) are stable. 

In any event, this phenomenon can be more easily explained by the assumption of a 
secondarily added prothetic element than by the assumption of an originally tricon- 


$ahag/sáhaq. M. D. Goldman, "Humour in the Hebrew Bible," ABR 2 (1952) 2-11; E. M. 
Good, Irony in the OT (Sheffield, 71981); M. I. Gruber, “Ten Dance-Derived Expressions in the 
Hebrew Bible,” Bibl 62 (1981) 328-46, esp. 345; F. F. Hvidberg, Weeping and Laughter in the 
OT: A Study of Canaanite-Israelite Religion (Leiden, 1962); O. Keel, Die Weisheit spielt vor 
Gott. Ein ikonographischer Beitrag zur Deutung des m*sahdgdt in Spr 8,30f. (Freiburg/ 
Göttingen, 1974); M. Moreshet, “Pn? — pn^. pnt — pn." BethM 13 (1968/69) 127-30; 15 
(1969/70) 105-6; H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971), esp. 
108-11, 146-51; C. W. Reines, “Laughter in Biblical and Rabbinic Literature,” Judaism 21 
(1972) 176-83; W. Vischer, “Der im Himmel Thronende lacht,” Freude am Evangelium. FS A. de 
Quervain. BEvT 44 (1966), 129-35; R. Voeltzel, Das Lachen des Herrn. Über Ironie in der 
Bibel. Theologische Forschung 17 (1961). 


1. See Beyer, 584. 
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sonantal root. Such is suggested not least by the semantic observation that the given 


sounds are fully adequate for the onomatopoeic expression of laughing, which is un- 
mistakably the intention here, whereas a triconsonantal construction would rather con- 
ceal this phenomenon. Considered physiologically, laughing does, after all, occur 
when the diaphragm presses air out in gasps through the mouth cavity, generating 
short, monosyllabic sounds (cf., e.g., the expression “ha-ha” or the similarly onomato- 
poeic verbs “giggle, cackle"). On the other hand, the assumption of an originally 
triconsonantal root would involve an excessively complicated process of progressive 
assimilation or dissimilation and/or metathesis involving some element in the root that 
bears the meaning of the verb, whereas such variations can be more easily explained in 
the case of a subsequently accrued element, i.e., an element that does not bear the 
meaning, especially since in that case the demonstration of genetic connections be- 
tween the individual formations of the root is no longer necessary. The earlier hypothe- 
sis assumes that Akk. dhk would have lost its g/k and changed / to h, resulting in siähw/ 
sähu, while in the West Semitic languages the same root would have variously changed 
phonetically to such differing consonantal sequences as shg/shg/3hg/dhk/ghk/ hk/h'i/ 
h'k/h'k/hwk.? The etymology of Akk. siahwsáhu has in the meantime been more co- 
gently associated with West Semitic sh/swh, “cry out,”? whereas in the other languages 
the etymological interpretation of the lexemes for "laugh" has no problems deriving 
the various terms from a genuinely West Semitic onomatopoeia *hq. From this per- 
spective the dispute among Hebraists regarding whether the original form of the root 
was shq or shq is not only not particularly relevant,* but given the difficulties dating the 
individual texts it is probably also insoluble.? In all related languages the noun deriva- 
tives belong largely to the same semantic field as the verbal root and refer not only to 
“laughing, laughter," but also to accompanying ideas such as “mockery.” 

Concrete occurrences outside the OT and the Hebrew Qumran texts include Arab. 
dahika, “laugh”; Eth. Sahaqa/3éhéqa, "laugh"; mésháq, “place of laughter,” i.e., "the- 
ater"; Hatra (?) shq; Jewish Aram. g*hak, d*hak, hük, "laugh"; Mand. ahk and ghk, 
"laugh"; Qumran Aram. A'k, h'k, h'k, "laugh"; Syr. g*hek, "laugh"; Ugar. shg/zhq, 
“laugh,” and dhk in a Persian-Aramaic glossary.ó The Akkadian term Sahdqu cited in 
HAL (which reads sehequ) cannot really be viewed as an immediate etymological par- 


2. Concerning this theory see VG, I, 156, 238-42, who did not yet, however, have the Akka- 
dian or Qumran evidence; or Beyer, 584. 

3. K. R. Veenhof, “An Old Accadian Private Letter,” JEOL 24 (1975/76) 109, contra HAL, III, 
1019, and AH w, III, 1096. 

4. Cf. GesB, 781; also HAL, III, 1315b. 

5. See 2 below. 

6. For Arabic: Wehr, 535-36; for Ethiopic: LexLingAeth, 234; for Hatra, R. Degen, "New In- 
scriptions from Hatra (Nos. 231-280)" JEOL 23 (1973/74, 1975) 405; for Jewish Aramaic: HAL, 
II, 1019b, incorrectly g*hag; also ANH, 76, 94, 139; WTM, I, 321, 389; II, 22; for Mandaic: 
MdD, 9, 81; for Qumran Aramaic: Beyer, 584; for Syriac: LexSyr, 113; for Ugaritic: M. J. 
Dahood, RSP, I, 320, no. 477; UT, nos. 1049, 2158; WUS, nos. 2314, 2370; for Persian Aramaic: 
DNSI, 1, 244. 
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allel, though it may well attest that certain physiological processes were articulated 
with onomatopoeic verbs in the Semitic sphere.’ 


2. Occurrences. The synonymous roots shg/shq occur altogether 179 times in the 
Hebrew part of the OT; neither these nor related roots occur in the Aramaic portions. 
Of the 179 Hebrew occurrences, 49 are verb forms (36 times shg, 13 times shq), with 
qal and piel forms occurring with equal frequency (for shg in a relationship see 18:17, 
for shq see 6:7), though one should remember that except for the noticeably frequent 
occurrence of participles (14 times), where the prefixed m signals the piel, the 
Masoretic interpretation does not necessarily reflect the intentions of the ancient au- 
thors.® The hiphil of shg also occurs once. Among the noun constructions, the PN Isaac 
predominates with 112 occurrences (108 times as yishäg, 4 as vishág), whereas the 
other noun forms occur only rarely (s*hóg 15 times, s*hoq twice, mishäg once). Be- 
cause some of the occurrences of the first two nouns can also be construed as construct 
infinitives — which the forms of these lexemes are, after all — ultimately one cannot 
delineate unequivocally between the noun and verb constructions. Nonetheless, a com- 
parison of more recent lexicons and concordances shows that scholarship essentially 
disagrees only with regard to the classification of **hóg in Jgs. 16:27. 

As far as the distribution of occurrences in the various OT books is concerned, one 
notices first that shq and its derivative shög occur almost exclusively in Genesis, 
doubtless because popular etymology considered this phonetic variant of the root to be 
closely related to the name of the patriarch Isaac, who is mentioned here exclusively 
with the orthography yishdq (80 times), tempting one to trace the existence of the pho- 
netic variant shq back to the need to explain the name “Isaac” etymologically or etio- 
logically. As the three exceptions (Ex. 32:6; Jgs. 16:25; Ezk. 23:32) show, however, 
this assumption leads one astray, since none of these three passages focuses even re- 
motely on Isaac. An explanation of the phenomenon by way of possible diachronic 
speculation is also of little help because, in the first place, the occurrences of the PN 
yishäg are found in all the sources or redactional strata of the Pentateuch, just as on the 
other hand the four occurrences of the form yishäg are also found in texts of varying 
temporal origin and (as Jer. 33:26 and Ps. 105:9 make clear when compared to Am. 
7:9,16) cannot be explained by way of possible accommodation to a parallel visràá él; 
in the second place, the alternation between shq and shq in Jgs. 16:25ff. demonstrates 
the synchronic exchangeability of the two variants with sufficient clarity. To that ex- 
tent, E. Jenni's suggestion also fails to offer a convincing hypothesis,? namely, that af- 
ter Jgs. 16:25 shq replaces shq, for his observations refer only to the verbal forms, not 
to s*hóq (Ezk. 23:32) and the orthography of the name Isaac, where — if at all — one 
would primarily expect a secondary systematization to be carried through during the 
canonization of these texts. Not even in the case of the sequence Abraham-Isaac-Jacob 


7. HAL, II, 1315b; AHw, III, 1209. 
8. See III.1 below. 
9. HP, 155. 
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(Israel), which was, after all, of fundamental significance in determining Israel's iden- 
tity, did the authors establish any orthographic consistency; Jer. 33:26 and Ps. 105:9-10 
use the orthography vishàq, the other passages yishäg, and do so regardless of whether 
the sequence is continued with Jacob or Israel (cf. the series with Israel in Ex. 32:13; 
| K. 18:36; 1 Ch. 29:18; 2 Ch. 30:6 with the discernible “normal form" with Jacob af- 
ter Gen. 50:24). 

As far as the variant shq and its derivatives (except yishäg) are concerned, one no- 
tices a concentration of occurrences in wisdom literature; nearly half the total occur- 
rences (24 of 52) are found in the books of Job (11 times), Proverbs (8), and Ecclesias- 
tes (5), doubtless because, more than other OT texts, wisdom writings were 
particularly interested in human beings and their disposition. A relative concentration 
is also discernible in Jeremiah (7 times) and the Psalms (6), though one must consider 
that of the latter, two (Ps. 37:13; 104:26) are found in psalms clearly influenced by the 
wisdom tradition and thus for all practical purposes should be assigned to that group. 

By contrast, it is certainly more than conspicuous that shg/shq rarely occur in the 
historical books from Joshua through 2 Kings, and that the authors never speak of 
"laughing" even in contexts comparable to Homer or Hesiod or, to a certain extent, 
even to the Ba'al- Anat cycle and the Aghat legend,!? where the latter authors did in- 
deed feel it appropriate to mention a kind of "Homeric" laughter. 1 S. 18:7 might con- 
stitute an exception in this regard. The anthropological and theological understanding 
of the Yahweh religion in its Dtr version seems to have asserted itself here completely. 


3. Meaning. The basic qal meaning of the synonyms shg/shg, which semantically 
are to be reckoned among the onomatopoeic verbs, is “laugh,” formulated abstractly: 
"express a loose, relaxed emotional disposition through nonverbal sounds." (Concern- 
ing this abstract definition, cf. Jgs. 16:25, which explicitly mentions the loose, relaxed 
disposition of the Philistines as the presupposition of laughing: we can leave open the 
question whether the two forms wyshq or wyshq there are to be vocalized as qal or with 
the Masora as piel.!!) These terms thus represent intransitive verbs from the broader 
classification of the verba stativa, something confirmed by the fact that the verbs are 
never found with direct objects. 

It should be pointed out that scholars oriented more toward theology than philology 
frequently emphasize the aspect of "superiority" allegedly expressed in the act of 
laughing even though this aspect by no means inheres in the basic meaning and can 
only sometimes be deduced contextually, in which case generally the preps. /* and ‘al 
are used with shq/shq.'* Laughing as a naive, cheerful expression of a positive feeling 
for life, though also as an expression of helplessness, is anything but alien to the OT. 


10. KTU 1.4; 1.8; 1.17-22; ANET, 131ff., 149ff. 

11. See in this regard the discussion below and II.1. 

12. So, e.g., B. Reicke, "Lachen," BHHW, II, 1035; K. H. Rengstorf, “yeAaw,” TDNT, I, 658- 
59; A. Richardson, A Theological Word Book of the Bible (New York, 1950), 122, excludes in 
principle even the possibility that laughing in the Bible could have anything to do with “amuse- 
ment." 
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Even where an author speaks of God's own shq (Ps. 2:4; 37:13; 59:9[Eng. 8]), the idea 
of "superiority" emerges not from the lexeme shq itself, but from its association with /* 
and from the context. 

To that extent and even assuming God as the subject, one cannot automatically asso- 
ciate the idea of superiority with the use of the lexeme in Ps. 104:26 (and in the piel 
there); in its incorporation of the originally Canaanite Jerusalem sanctuary, the 
Yahweh religion also adopted features of the beneficent high god El, who laughs and 
jokes in ways expressing far more than merely his divine superiority.!4 

Moreover, precisely in passages using no prepositional object, such as Jgs. 16:27; 
Prov. 29:9; Eccl. 3:4, it is highly advisable to dispense with the widespread theological 
overburdening of shq/shq and to understand the prevailing emotional lightheartedness 
expressed in "laughing" as deriving from the context alone rather than from the lexeme 
"in and for itself.” Something similar applies to the noun forms deriving from the qal, 
$*hóq, s*hóg, and mishäg. The mere lexeme itself does not express anything beyond the 
kind of relaxed emotional disposition attaching to all laughing, as is made clear by pas- 
sages such as Eccl. 7:3; 10:19. If this emotional disposition is indeed accompanied by a 
feeling of superiority, that feeling emerges from the context, not from the lexeme s“hög 
etc., as, e.g., in Jer. 48:39; Lam. 3:14; Hab. 1:10.!5 

Jenni has accurately defined the basic meaning of the root in the piel as a “cheerful 
activity consisting of different, varying, and sequential individual actions" (my empha- 
sis).'© Two observations can amplify and complement this observation. First, one no- 
tices that even in the piel, the synonyms shg/shq never take a direct object; i.e., con- 
trary to expectation, even in the piel as the “most active" verbal form the basic 
intransitive character of the roots does not recede, at least not as long as it is relativized 
by prepositional phrases (which in Hebrew replace the Indo-European verba 
composita) in the sense of "laughing at" or "smiling at." Second, the participle, which 
characterizes durative action, claims a disproportionate number of the verb forms here 
(14 of 24 occurrences, i.e., about 58 percent over against an average of 10 percent),!? 
findings commensurate with Jenni's emphasis on a sequence of individual actions. 
Jenni did not, however, examine the possibility that, considering the intransitive char- 
acter of the two roots, the piel of $hg/shg might also be meant factitively, a possibility 
he otherwise regularly considers and that would certainly suit Jgs. 16:25a. Gen. 17:17- 


13. Concerning the subject, see II.1 below; concerning the notion of superiority, see, e.g., 
S. Grill, “Textkritische Notizen: Ps 104,26; Ps 77,11," BZ 3 (1959) 102. 

14. Cf. in this regard Hvidberg, 15-49, 57, 146-54, etc., who does, however, overemphasize 
the cultic element; and Vischer, 130; both view this anthropomorphic element in the portrayal of 
El as an apologetic contrast to the OT understanding of God because they are not considering Ps. 
104:26, where they apparently understand Leviathan to be the subject of the piel of shq. 

15. Concerning the overall problem, cf. Reines's detailed analysis of the various aspects of 
laughing from the Jewish-rabbinic perspective. 

16. HP. 156. 

17. Cf. in this regard, R. Bartelmus, Hyh: Bedeutung und Funktion einer hebrüischen 
'Allerweltswortes.' ATS 17 (1982), 82. 
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19: 18:0-15; and 21:6ab already provide differing interpretations of the PN yishäg 
(yishäg), initiating a lengthy discussion still unresolved today. 

In these inner-OT interpretations of the name, context determines the results such 
that at least three corresponding interpretations emerge: the name allegedly derives 
from the father's or mother's incredulous laughing at the announcement of the birth 
(Gen. 17:17; 18:12,15), from the mother's grateful laughing after the birth (21:6a), or 
from the laughing of those mocking the late birth (21:6b). At most, only conservative 
scholarship still views these purely associative etymologies as serious possibilities. 
The interpretation *God has brought laughter for me" (21:6a) cannot be reconciled 
with the temporal function of the verb form on which the name is based, and the au- 
thors of the remaining passages make even less effort to do justice to the name in its 
syntactic structure. By contrast, interpretations that are at least open to philological 
discussion include those starting in a general sense with the birth situation itself and in- 
terpreting the name accordingly as “he/it laughs/begins to laugh" or focusing on the fa- 
ther's smile when he sees the newborn child.!5 

Following Noth, however, scholars generally assume that a theophoric element 
(-'el) originally stood at the end of the name and later disappeared.!? This position then 
yields two more basic positions, one taking the basic (qal) stem as its point of departure 
and one presupposing a factitive meaning of the piel and concurring at least substan- 
tively with the interpretation of Gen. 21:6a. Accordingly, the name means either that 
God/El (regularly) brings or should bring about laughing, or that God/El himself is 
wont to laugh or — as a sign of favor — to smile/laugh over the newborn child. Both 
the vocalization of the name, which in its own turn presupposes the qal stem as its se- 
mantic basis, and the widespread phenomenon of the “wish name" suggest that the lat- 
ter meaning is most likely, at least relatively speaking. Nonetheless, one cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that intentional polyvalences attach to the name, e.g., between the 
above meanings; these polyvalences are linguistically fixed by the choice of the ambiv- 
alent verb form itself and are evident, for example, in the three possibilities mentioned 
above." 


4. Semantic Field. The term — 233? l'g, “mock,” often parallels shg, a situation oc- 
casionally interpreted as indicating synonymity. The texts themselves, however, clearly 
show that these word fields only partially overlap in certain contexts?! but do not indi- 
cate true synonymity. These findings are also demonstrated unequivocally by texts us- 
ing Shq/shq but never /‘g antithetically with > 7122 bkh, “weep” (cf. Eccl. 3:4), and by 
the fact that as far as the nouns are concerned, s*hdéq, “laugh,” occurs as the antithesis 
of ka'as, “sorrow, grief" (Eccl. 7:3), which would hardly be possible if s*hég were se- 


18. Cf. in this regard E. A. Speiser, Genesis. AB 1 (1964), 122-27, esp. 125; C. Westermann, 
Genesis 12—36. CC (Eng. trans. 1985), 269. 

19. IPN, 210. 

20. Concerning this overall problem, see J. J. Stamm, “Der Name Isaak,” Das Wort sie sollen 
lassen stahn. FS A. Schddlein (Bern, 1950), 33-38. 

21. See II.1 and 2 below. 
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mantically identical to /a‘ag. To the extent that shq parallels /'g, it also relates to gis 
hithpael, “make fun of something" (Hab. 1:10), and > T13/113 büz/bäzä, “have a low 
opinion of" (Job 12:4-5), and > N hrp, “revile” (Jer. 20:7-8). Finally, the broader se- 
mantic field also includes > NAW smh, “be glad, rejoice.” 


II. OT Usage. 

1. sähag/sähagq (mishäg). The passages using sähag/sähag in the qal can be classi- 
fied formally into those using the verb absolutely and those using the verb with prepo- 
sitions. As far as content is concerned, one must also, as indicated earlier, distinguish 
within the passages using prepositions between those in which the prepositions func- 
tion purely as circumstance qualifiers and those in which the prepositions provide 
prepositional objects, i.e., where one must assume the presence of a kind of 
substitutionary construction replacing the verba composita, which Hebrew lacks. 

With the exception of Gen. 18:12 and 21:6, the first group includes all passages at- 
testing the qal of the variant sähag (though Gen. 18:12 must nonetheless also be ad- 
dressed here, since it includes only a circumstance qualifier, namely, regarding how 
Sarah laughed), along with three passages with sähagq (Jgs. 16:27; Prov. 29:9; Eccl. 
3:4). In a sense Eccl. 3:4 uses the verb as the "concept as such." Viewed formally, this 
"mashal regarding the right time" is nothing more than a series of thirty statements re- 
garding life organized according to the principle of semantic antithesis with the subject 
"the (right) time" and a prepositional group with /* indicating the goal or purpose of 
this time. Neither a subject nor any other element appears that might modify the basic 
meaning in any fashion. What "laughing" is emerges only from its antithetical nature 
to "weeping," and Qoheleth as a realistic theologian or anthropologist finds that human 
life includes an (appropriate) time for both laughing and weeping just as it does for lov- 
ing and hating, for planting and plucking up, etc. Laughing is viewed simply as an ele- 
mentary part of human behavior; Qoheleth is not interested (here) in why one may 
laugh or weep at any given time. 

Returning now from this rather sober perspective to the passages in Gen. 17:17; 
18:12,13,15(bis), one instinctively asks how despite the lack of any (prepositional) ob- 
ject exegetes can know that Abraham and Sarah are in fact laughing at Yahweh?? and 
by means of such laughing thus expressed their (seeming) superiority, their embarrass- 
ment, etc. In clear contrast to such psychological speculation, the texts themselves 
leave open the question regarding what motivates the laughter. Even 18:13, which asks 
explicitly, “Why did Sarah laugh?" consciously leaves an empty space, and the text it- 
self does not answer Yahweh's question. The question remains open whether this 
laughing derives from contextually related motifs deriving in their own turn from the 
psychological situation of the protagonists, motifs such as helplessness, joy, doubt, or a 
feeling of superiority, or whether one should merely focus on etymological resonance 


22. So, e.g., Preuss, 147. 
23. Concerning the literary device of vagueness, see H. Utzschneider, "Das hermeneutische 
Problem der Undeutigkeit biblischer Texte," EvT 48 (1988) 182-98, with additional bibliog. 
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with the name Isaac. Only the imagination of the reader or interpreter is being ad- 
dressed. Hence one must avoid overextending the interpretation the way, for example, 
the Luther Bible does. Motivated by the need to explain Sarah’s “inappropriate” behav- 
ior toward Yahweh, its translation understands wattishag at the beginning of 18:12, 
which merely characterizes the simple progression of events, in the sense of "so/there- 
fore Sarah laughed." Doing so, however, excludes the possibility of understanding Sa- 
rah's laughing as having been motivated by factors other than her knowledge of the 
"objective" impossibility of the promised pregnancy. But as 18:15 demonstrates and 
despite the previously posed question, Yahweh is not at all concerned with Sarah's mo- 
tivation, but only with the fact of her laughing, which is apparently assigned a neutral 
value, since the Deity imposes no sanctions. 

Nor are the two remaining passages without prepositional objects really able to 
relativize these findings, though at least the context of Prov. 29:9 does show with rela- 
tive clarity that the fools' naiveté motivates their laughing or their laughable behavior. 
By contrast, Jgs. 16:27 leaves both the motivation and the content of Samson's s*hóq 
completely open and merely relates that the Philistines watched as Samson performed. 
Indeed, here it is not even clear who is actually laughing — Samson, the spectators, or 
both — so that to the extent readers interpret the missing information extensively or 
from the perspective of the end of the story, they might even conclude that in a way the 
passage offers an explication of the proverb "those who laugh last, laugh best." (Con- 
cerning the problem of why v. 25, where the Philistines articulate their “request” to 
Samson, uses the piel twice and yet here, where the actualization is described, the qal, 
Jenni suggests that v. 25 expresses sequential individual actions, whereas v. 27 ex- 
presses the execution of the action as such, the actualization; it is also possible, how- 
ever, that in v. 25 the author wanted to exploit the ambivalence of the intentionally 
unvocalized form, which could be qal or piel; i.e., the Philistines use Samson for their 
own entertainment [piel], but he who “laughs” last [qal] is Samson?^.) 

Passages with prepositional phrases most frequently use expressions with the prep. 
l° (10 times with shg, once with shq), with a certain concentration of such passages ap- 
pearing in Job (5 times), which are all the more interesting because in 4 of these occur- 
rences the subject of the laughing is an animal (39:7, a wild ass; 39:18, an ostrich; 
39:22, a horse; 41:21, Leviathan).?? The (prepositional) objects as well as the context 
make clear that these passages understand laughing as a sign of superiority. These wild 
animals, created by the almighty Creator, mock human attempts to demonstrate their 
own superiority over the animals. This position implicitly criticizes the claim to human 
dominion over the animal world formulated in Ps. 8:7(6) and Gen. 1:26, whose basis is 
a hierarchical view of creation. The author articulates the common status of all crea- 
tures by describing animals anthropomorphically as beings that can also laugh. This 
ability to laugh coupled with a focus on the individual gifts the Creator bestows upon 


24. HP, 156; see in this regard also 1.3 above. 
25. Reines, 176, apparently overlooked these passages, since he says that animals do not 
laugh. 
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all creatures demonstrates to the wisdom author that the human claim to superiority is 
simply laughable.*° Job 5:22a also focuses on laughing as an expression of superiority, 
albeit here of human beings themselves, whose connection with God comes to expres- 
sion in being taken in hand by God. Although this passage seems to contradict the ones 
just discussed, the calming reassurance that Job might laugh at destruction and famine 
clearly relates syntactically more to the previously enumerated dangers caused by hu- 
man beings than to the subsequent summons not to fear wild animals as well. It is 
highly improbable that the passage uses ‘a/ + jussive to express the "conviction that 
something could or would not be permitted to happen, ?? since the preceding verses ar- 
ticulate precisely the same notion with /6° + indicative. Laughing at destruction and 
famine thus has nothing to do with the premise of natural human superiority over ani- 
mals, expressing rather Eliphaz's pious conviction that Job can be confident that God 
will preserve him despite all dangers. 

Whereas the book of Job addresses laughing as an expression of God-given superi- 
ority, Gen. 21:6 (shg) and Prov. 31:25 mention human laughing without any reference 
to God; moreover, Gen. 21:6 leaves open the question whether /* here is used merely to 
designate Sarah as the target of this otherwise unspecified (joyous, helpless, or mock- 
ing) laughing, or is used in the sense of "laughing at." By contrast, Prov. 31:25 is much 
less ambivalent in focusing on the self-confidence of the laughing person; because of 
her own inner strength and dignity, the capable wife is not afraid of the coming day and 
hence laughs at whatever may be coming. This understanding applies even more to the 
wild nation mentioned in Hab. 1:10 and secondarily identified with the Chaldeans, 
even though Habakkuk follows a widespread prophetic tradition in adding the restric- 
tion that it is, after all, Yahweh who rouses this people (v. 6); the concentration here of 
the semantically related terms shg, mishäg, and qls hithpael (“make fun of some- 
thing"?5) can hardly be explained otherwise. This people is so powerful and superior 
that they break out laughing (shq) when they see the fortifications and can only scoff 
(qls) at kings. Allegedly powerful rulers merely make them laugh (mishäg). 

Something analogous applies, of course, when Yahweh (Ps. 59:9[8]), “he who sits 
in the heavens" (2:4), or the Lord (37:13) laughs at something or someone. Here the 
focus is on the mockery of the superior party, as is clearly shown by the context or 
(2:4; 59:9[8]) by the par. /g. Similiar to the way Hab. 1:10 articulates the superiority 
of the distant wild nation with words from the semantic field of shg, so the psalmist in 
Ps. 2:4 describes the superiority of the Lord "who sits in the heavens" over kings and 
rulers who dare to threaten the king of Israel appointed as ruler on Zion, a figurative 
anthropomorphic portrayal of the political and military superiority of the God of Is- 
rael.?? Ps. 59:9(8) uses the same imagery to articulate Yahweh's power to aid the indi- 


26. In this regard see R. Bartelmus, “Die Tierwelt in der Bibel. Exegetische Beobachtungen 
zu einem Teilaspekt der Diskussion um eine Theologie der Natur,” BN 37 (1987) 26-32. 

27. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 133, with reference to GK, $109e. 

28. See L.4 above. 

29, We may leave open the question whether this notion was also portrayed in a cultic drama, 
as suggested by, among others, A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), in loc.; cf. Preuss, 150. 
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vidual, as does, with slight variation, 37:13 to describe God's reaction to the problem 


of the perceived superiority of the wicked over the righteous. All three passages em- 
ploy a change from the human to the divine perspective to make clear that the human 
being who feels threatened actually has just as much occasion to laugh as does God 
himself. 

The problem of superiority also appears in passages where shq is used with ‘al. 
Among such passages, the argumentative structure in Ps. 52:8(6) corresponds exactly 
to that in 37:13, albeit without the change of perspective. Assured of God’s help, the 
righteous themselves laugh at evildoers. Quite the reverse is the case in Job 30:1, where 
Job complains bitterly that even those who are younger than he and whose fathers he 
“disdained to set with the dogs of my flock” now laugh at him in the misery that has 
come upon him despite his righteousness. Lam. 1:7 similarly laments that enemies 
laugh at Jerusalem’s downfall even though earlier Jerusalem was able to count on 
God's help. 

Prov. 1:26 uses $hq with a temporal qualification expressed by b* yet its 
parallelismus membrorum fixes it semantically as a statement with /'g in the sense of 
the passages just discussed. Here wisdom announces that it will laugh and mock at 
those who refuse her instruction. By contrast, the association of shg with ‘el in Job 
29:24 is probably not meant negatively, though the traditional MT is unclear. The over- 
all text seems to focus on Job recounting how he took up the cause of those of lesser 
means, including smiling (cordially) upon them in order to gain their confidence. 

Textual problems also attach to the only occurrence of shg hiphil (2 Ch. 30:10), al- 
beit only in the sense that several mss. attest the piel instead of the hiphil. The expres- 
sions using ‘al and the par. /'g do make clear that the couriers Hezekiah sends to the 
northern kingdom within the framework of his cultic reforms are laughed at and 
mocked there. 

The passages using the piel of $hg/shq include ten that use the verb without a prepo- 
sitional phrase: Gen. 19:14 (the following qualifier refers to way*hf rather than to 
m*saheq); 21:9 and Ex. 32:6 (with shq) and 1 S. 18:7; 1 Ch. 15:29; Job 40:20; Prov. 
26:19; Jer. 15:17; 30:19; 31:4 (with shq). Among these passages, 1 Ch. 15:29 occupies 
a special position in that the behavior under discussion is specified in the parallel pas- 
sages (2 S. 6:5,21 and 1 Ch. 13:8), which deal with the same issue, by the expression 
lipné yhwh, so that 1 Ch. 15:29 is best discussed in connection with passages using that 
expression. 

Very few passages reveal the exact nature of the cheerful activities prompting such 
laughing." The reference is relatively clear in Gen. 19:14 and Prov. 26:19, which ap- 
parently focus on “joking” in the figurative sense. The remaining passages generally 
involve cheerful, playful activities where it does, however, remain open (and probably 
must remain open commensurate with the authors' own intentions?!) whether and to 


30. See 1.3 above. 
31. Regarding the literary principle of indefiniteness, see above; similarly already H. Gunkel, 
Genesis (Eng. trans. Macon, Ga., 1997), 226, on Gen. 21:8-9. 
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what extent these games involve the sexual dimension, as also clearly attested in pas- 
sages construed with prepositions (see the discussion below on Gen. 26:8; 39:14,17).?? 
Although such connotations cannot be entirely excluded in any of these passages, some 
reservations do attach to Job 40:20 given the uncertain text. If the wisdom author of the 
divine discourses is arguing that human beings and animals are virtually equal, i.e., if 
he is saying that the animals of the field play on the mountains where Behemoth dwells 
or that the animals of the field who play there take wood to Behemoth,?3 then this con- 
notation doubtless resonates as well, especially since from a zoological perspective the 
sexual element usually plays an important role in animal games. If, however, one fol- 
lows BHK? and changes the form to a singular qal, this connotation disappears. 

In Ex. 32:6; 1 S. 18:7; Jer. 30:19; 31:4, the word exhibits not only the previous con- 
notations but that of dancing as well. Jer. 15:17 shows that participation in cheerful, 
playful activities was viewed as a basic part of a "humane" existence in ancient Israel; 
here Jeremiah characterizes his own disconsolate position by lamenting his exclusion 
from the circle of the m*sah*gim (expressed indirectly in Jer. 30:19; 31:4). 

The three passages in which a sexual connotation clearly emerges use prepositional 
expressions with b* (Gen. 39:14,17) or ‘et (26:8). The difference is easy to explain con- 
textually. Isaac is "fooling around" with his wife, obviously with her full consent, 
whereas Potiphar's wife must insinuate that Joseph — whom she herself desired — 
wanted to use her as the object of his desires; by using ‘ef, she would have cast suspi- 
cions on herself. 

The only passage using shq piel with /* (Jgs. 16:25) was discussed in a preliminary 
fashion above (L3). The obligatory suspicion attaching to passages with the qal, 
namely, that such use might be expressing the superiority of those who laugh, yields no 
sense here unless one adduces the wordplay discussed in connection with Jgs. 16:27. 
The MT by itself yields the following scene. The Philistines fetch the blind Samson so 
that he — helpless in his blindness — might perform cheerful games for them and thus 
make them laugh; both nuances inhere in the piel. 

In recounting the actual entertainment, the author then changes prepositions (/*- 
lipné) and verbs (Shq-shq) and merely relates that Samson performed his initially help- 
less and awkward games for/before the Philistines. It is obvious that this replacement 
of the preposition of usefulness or of goal by the neutral "for" or "before" provides the 
first hidden indication from the author that the Philistines actually have no reason to 
laugh at Samson's antics, and that, indeed, their laughing will soon cease (cf. what was 
said above about Jgs. 16:27). 

Little else can be said about the remaining passages using shq/shq with lipné, since 
these, too, involve a simple (spatial) qualifier merely restricting the activity associated 


32. Regarding this question, cf., e.g., J. M. Sasson, “The Worship of the Golden Calf,” Orient 
and Occident. FS C. H. Gordon. AOAT 22 (1973), 152, who disagrees that the word carries any 
sexual connotations in Ex. 32:6; and K. Jaroš, Die Stellung des Elohisten zur kanaandischen Re- 
ligion. OBO 4 (1974), 385-86, who does think the word carries such connotations (on p. 386 n. 1, 
read “2 S. 6:5,21” instead of “2 S. 26:5,21"); additional bibliog. from both authors. 

33. So Fohrer, 522. 
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with the absolutely used verb to a specific sphere. Nonetheless, 2 S. 2:14-15 also sug- 
gests that such passages need not always involve merely a harmless game, and that the 
term can be understood so broadly that it also includes war games.?^ According to 
F. Stolz, however, the reference is not to a game at all, but to something mortally dan- 
gerous, namely, a ritual initiating the general battle.55 Stolz is unable to explain how 
the passage can nonetheless speak of shq, so that one might perhaps better understand 
the passage as referring to a sudden change from a game to something more serious, or 
to a battle trick that both sides try to implement simultaneously but that then goes 
wrong, since ultimately twenty-four young men lie dead on the battlefield in Helkath- 
hazzurim, the locale that was previously a place for "games." All remaining passages 
fit effortlessly in the schema discussed above, whereby one does notice that a shg/shq 
(piel) is not only possible before Yahweh but is in fact mentioned relatively often. The 
Yahweh cult of the preexilic period apparently included more playful or even orgiastic 
elements than Jews or Christians were either willing or able to incorporate into their 
own acceptance of the ancient Israelite religion. 

Prov. 8:30 can also be mentioned along with the three previously discussed passages 
in the Deuteronomistic History and the Chronicler's History (2 S. 6:5,21; 1 Ch. 13:8) 
that apparently refer to David's or Israel's orgiastic dancing before the ark of Yahweh. 
David's wife Michal would hardly have raised the accusation of nakedness and disso- 
lute behavior merely because an article of clothing had shifted a few centimeters (2 S. 
6:20; 1 Ch. 15:29, following the extremely positive view of David in Chronicles, re- 
duces this charge to Michal merely "despising" David as he dances). In Prov. 8:30 it is 
best to follow Keel in assuming that the wisdom author is referring not to a mere 
hypostasis, but rather to an actual female being who was present as a “jesting” com- 
panion to God at the creation, a being who really does "delight" God and in doing so 
gives wings to his creative actions. Just how important this configuration apparently 
is or was to the author emerges from its repetition in v. 31, this time construed with the 
prep. b* to indicate the location where wisdom engages in her playful activities that 
stimulate the creator God.?? 

Ps. 104:26 presents a similar problem, since the question of whether Yahweh cre- 
ated Leviathan to play in or with the water can be answered unequivocally neither 
through a comparison with other passages nor through any contextual analysis, even 
though most authors argue as if there was no problem here in the first place.?8 Zech. 8:5 
shows that b* can be used with shg piel as a pure indicator of location, since the boys 
and girls are hardly playing with the streets, but rather in them. That the same expres- 
sion can also be intended instrumentally emerges not only from Gen. 39:14,17 (with 


34. So KBL?, 801, 918; HP. 155. 

35. F. Stolz, Das erste und zweite Buch Samuel. ZBK 9 (1981), 193-94. 

36. Keel, 68-74. 

37. A different view is taken by P. A. H. de Boer, "The Counsellor,” Wisdom in Israel and in 
the Ancient Near East. FS H. H. Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 69-70, who understands b* instrumen- 
tally and accordingly assumes that Wisdom views the entire earth as her toy. 

38. As does even Keel, 72. 
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shq), but also from Job 40:29(41:5), where God makes clear which boundaries apply to 
human beings (Job) by pointing out in the form of a rhetorical question that the latter, 
quite in contrast to the Creator, certainly cannot play with Leviathan or leash it for his 
girls (as a toy). Even though Job 40:29(41:5) and Ps. 104:26 are theologically quite 
similar, the same cannot be said about their content, not least because Leviathan plays 
a different role in the different texts. In Job 40:25-31(41:1-8) reference to Leviathan 
functions as a concluding and irrefutable argument for God's limitless power at the end 
and climax of the debate between Job and God; in the hymn of Ps. 104 Leviathan is 
merely one of many animals God has created and to whom he has given a place on 
earth, animals for which God cares and who together represent the goodness of cre- 
ation for which the psalmist is offering thanksgiving to God. Hence it seems advisable 
to take seriously the ambivalence of this expression in the sense of the previously men- 
tioned principle of indefiniteness and to view both possibilities as a solution — not as a 
lazy compromise, but because this position probably does better justice to the poetic 
freedom and greatness of the psalmist. God has given Leviathan, too, a place in the sea 
where the creature can entertain itself just as do the other fish; but he also created Levi- 
athan in order to "jest" with him. The question must remain open whether this jesting is 
to be understood as harmlessly as Keel suggests, or whether the reference articulates 
God's superiority over Leviathan.?? In any event one cannot show unequivocally that 
this reference is articulating God's “absolute dominion over Leviathan." 49 


2. S*hóq/s*hoq. The 17 occurrences of the substs. s*hdg/s*hdg offer little that is new 
or theologically more enlightening than what has already emerged with regard to the 
qal of the roots. When Sarah says that God has brought s*hóq for her (Gen. 21:6), one 
can indeed understand this statement to mean that God has prompted a loose, relaxed 
disposition in her; but it can also mean that God made her the target of derision. The 
ambivalence already ascertained with regard to the verbal continuation of this state- 
ment also applies to the noun. By contrast, the laughing in Ezk. 23:32 is unequivocally 
to be understood in the sense of mockery, since the passage also speaks in a parallel 
fashion about /a'ag in that Oholibah will allegedly be just as much the target of scorn 
as her sister, Oholah. 

The same schema applies to the occurrences of s*hég. Alongside passages in which 
the context clearly shows the intended meaning to be mockery or scorn, one encounters 
other, ambivalent passages juxtaposing laughing in a quasi-absolute fashion with 
weeping or sorrow; still other passages use the lexeme in contexts fixing the meaning 
in the sense of a relaxed, cheerful laughing. The former passages include Job 12:4(bis); 
Jer. 20:7; 48:26,27,39; Lam. 3:14. Whether Jeremiah himself or Moab, Israel, Job, the 
righteous person, or the petitioner — all suffer as the target for laughing and scorn. 

The passages using "laughter" as it were objectively, either in antithesis to sorrow or 


39. Ibid. and n. 177; but cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc., who 
views Leviathan as Yahweh's "pet." 
40. Preuss, 109. 
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simply in describing the physiological and psychological process itself, are limited to the 
wisdom writings in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, which is not surprising given the examina- 
tion of the verbal occurrences. Although references to the laughing of fools (Eccl. 7:6) do 
not really use the term positively, the negative assessment refers not to laughter as such, 
but rather to the inclination of fools to laugh at things or in situations not warranting 
laughing in the first place. With a slightly resigned undertone, Prov. 14:13 shows how 
closely related laughing and sorrow are, whereas Eccl. 7:3 insists that ultimately "sorrow 
is better than laughing" because difficult experiences improve the heart. (Additional 
statements develop this concept further, though the question remains whether Qoheleth is 
citing conventional wisdom here or his own convictions.) Qoheleth's conscious use of 
ambivalent terms in his argumentation also makes it unclear whether the assertion that 
laughter is mad and pleasure useless (Eccl. 2:2) is presented as an erroneous view of the 
author, who has slipped into the role of King Solomon, or whether it genuinely represents 
his firm conviction. The positive assessment of laughter in 10:9 and the allusions to joy in 
many other passages in the book, however, seem to militate in favor of the former solu- 
tion.*! Prov. 10:23 shows that at least those in wisdom circles viewed laughter positively. 
Even if fools enjoy doing wrong (in which case laughter is questionable), the wisdom 
writers offer the parallel situation in which wise conduct is a pleasure (prompting laugh- 
ter) for a person of understanding; laughter in and for itself is clearly viewed positively 
here, even though its inappropriate use can distort it negatively. 

This position applies even more to the two passages speaking about how "our mouth 
was filled with laughter, and our tongue with shouts of joy" (Job 8:21; Ps. 126:2), since 
the context makes clear that such laughter is a reaction to Yahweh's positive interven- 
tion. Here laughter is doubtless the expression of a relaxed and simultaneously joyous 
disposition. 


III. Use Outside the Hebrew OT. 

1. LXX. In translating shg/shq qal and its derived substantives, the LXX prefers 
lexemes from the semantically almost identical root *gel-, e.g., geldn, en[g]-/ek-/epi-/ 
kata-gelán, geloiázein or geloiasmós, gélós. Other choices included empaizein, 
euphraínein, or paignía. Since as a rule the LXX also uses forms from the root *paiz- (a 
root virtually identical in meaning with 5g/shq piel) and euphrainein (eneuphraínesthai) 
(“make glad") as translation variants for shg/shq piel, one can see that the methodological 
doubts raised in I.2 above regarding the vocalization of the Masora are not wholly un- 
founded. (The term paignía in Jgs. 16:27, however, does not belong in this context, since 
this passage involves a “sense” translation of the form clearly identified as qal by the ma- 
ter lectionis w, a translation that misunderstands the deeper meaning of the expression.) 
The LXX most frequently uses the simple, substantively corresponding paízein to render 
Shq/shq piel, also using it once to clarify the intended orcheisthai parallel with paizein, 
which makes good sense in the context of 2 S. 6:21, since the issue involves David's 


41. See in this regard R. Bartelmus, "Haben oder Sein: Anmerkungen zur Anthropologie des 
Buches Kohelet," BN 53 (1990) 50, 52, 56, etc. 
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dancing before the ark. (Here the LXX substantially altered the text, probably because of 
the dogmatic and ethical problems mentioned in II.1 above that later Judaism and Chris- 
tianity had with David's behavior.) In Job 40:20 the LXX obviously had a different text, 
raising doubts whether poieín charmonén can be viewed as a translation of shq piel. 


2. Sirach and Qumran. Of the 4 occurrences of shq in Sirach, 13:6,11; 47:3 hardly 
add anything new to the previous discussion. An understanding of shg qal + /* in the 
sense of "smile at” (13:6,11) is commensurate with the previous discussions to the ex- 
tent one remembers that the use of /* instead of 'e/ reflects common use during the later 
period of Hebrew. As expected, the LXX uses a compound of gelán (prosgelán). A 
more surprising situation is that shq piel + /^ can be used like expressions using b* 
(47:3) (understanding /* spatially with the LXX or instrumentally) such that the ele- 
ment of superiority on the part of the person “jesting” clearly comes to the forefront. 
Considering the passage being cited in Sir. 47:3 (1 S. 17:34-37), one does have the im- 
pression that the author is not referring to a harmless game of the sort found in Isa. 
11:8, but rather to a game between David and the lion whose stakes are life and death 
(commensurate with 2 S. 2:14); once more the LXX uses paizein as the equivalent of 
$hq piel. Finally, 32:12 (LXX) has no equivalent in the Hebrew text; here Sirach ad- 
monishes the reader not to be the last person to leave a cheerful gathering, but rather to 
leave earlier and then to “amuse yourself" (paízein) at home. Just which nuances attach 
to the word used absolutely here remains open. By comparison, the reasons for the use 
of shq in the Qumran version of Sir. 51:18 remain quite obscure (1I QPs? 21:15; 
G. Sauer translates “I resolved to play with her [Wisdom],” apparently understanding 
the final h as a suffix, contradicting customary usage, since it would then represent the 
only occurrence of the verb with a direct object*?). 

Commensurate with the eschatological, ascetic character of the Qumran commu- 
nity, laughter plays almost no role at all there. Apart from the citations from Hab. 1:10 
in 1QpHab 4:1,4 and in their contextually conformist interpretation in | QpHab 4:6, the 
Hebrew texts contain only one occurrence, and even this passage views laughter only 
as a sin: anyone who guffaws foolishly is excluded from the community for thirty days 
as punishment (1QS 7:14-15). 

The Aramaic texts offer a similar picture. Because the book of Job exhibits a dispro- 
portionately high number of occurrences of shq,* its translation in 1 1QtgJob also at- 
tests a corresponding frequency for the Aramaic equivalent A X, e.g., in 7:5 (= 22:19); 
15:1,4 (= 29:24; 30:1); 32:6 (= 39:7); 33:3 (= 39:22); and 35:7 (= 40:29[41:5]). Other- 
wise the term appears only in two additional passages, once in the otherwise obscure 
fragment 1Q67 1 (mA'k) and once in 4QAmram 2:14? (h'kyn; 2:14 h’kn),** which jux- 
taposes the archangel Michael with Belial as a laughing figure of light. 

Bartelmus 


42. G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ IIV5 (1981), 637, with reference to J. A. Sanders, “The 
Sirach 51 Acrostic,” FS A. Dupont-Sommer (Paris, 1971), 431-32. 

43. See L2 above. 

44. See Beyer, 212. 
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Tov Satan; Ye Satan; DVW satam. 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Meaning; 2. Occurrences. Il. Human Adversaries. III. 
Superhuman Adversaries. IV. Qumran. V. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology and Meaning. In Hebrew, sätän means “adversary, opponent.” The 
root Stn 1s attested in several Semitic languages, including Targumic Aramaic (stn/Stn), 
Middle Hebrew (stn; Stn), Syriac, Mandaic, Ethiopic, and Arabic.! T. Nóldeke empha- 
sizes that in Ethiopic the root stn represents a Hebrew loanword that then passed into 
Arabic.* The root stn has not yet been attested in Akkadian. It allegedly occurs with the 
meaning “feud with, attack,” as an epithet for Nergal and Ishtar, while others explain 
mu-uS-ta-ti-nu and mu-us-te-ti-na-at as participles of a different root (etém/nu[m]).? 

Some scholars have tried to derive sätän from the root Sit (e.g., Torczyner, who pos- 
tulates a relationship between the Arabic form Saitän and sát). The connection between 
Stan and sát (“roam about”), however, is to be viewed as a popular etymology; cf. Job 
1:7 and 2:2, where Satan tells about his “going to and fro on the earth,” where the au- 
thor probably intends only to incorporate a bit of wordplay.* 

The noun satan probably derives from the vb. satan.? 


sätän. A. Brock-Utne, "'Der Feind. Die alttestamentliche Satansgestalt im Lichte der 
sozialen Verhältnisse des nahen Orients,” Klio 28 (1935) 219-27; K. F. de Blois, "How to Deal 
with Satan?" BT 37 (1986) 301-9; P. L. Day, An Adversary in Heaven: Satan in the Hebrew Bible. 
HSM 43 (1988); idem, “Abishai the särän in 2 Samuel 19:17-24," CBQ 49 (1987) 543-47; 
H. Duhm, Die bösen Geister im AT (Tübingen, 1904), esp. 16-20, 58-61; W. Foerster, "oaravü 
A: Qumran and Later Jewish Satanology," TDNT, VII, 151ff.; T. H. Gaster, "Satan," IDB, IV, 
224-28; H. Haag, Teufelsglaube (Tübingen, ?1980), esp. 141-262; H. Kaupel, Die Dümonen im 
AT (Augsburg, 1930); R. Scharf Kluger, Satan in the OT (Evanston, 1967), esp. 25-53; A. Lods, 
"Les origines de la figure de Satan, des fonctions à la cour céleste,” Mélanges Syriens. FS 
R. Dussaud. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 30 (Paris, 1939), 649-60; B. Noack, 
Satanás und Soteria (Copenhagen, 1948); G. von Rad, “diabGdAw, 6 faoc B: The OT View of 
Satan," TDNT, ll, 73-75; N. and H. W. Schnaper, "A Few Kind Words for the Devil,” Journal of 
Religion and Health 8 (1969) 107-22; H. Torczyner, "Wie Satan in die Welt kam," 
Mitteilungsblätter der hebräischen Universität Jerusalem 4 (1938) 15-21; P. Volz, Das 
Dümonische in Jahwe. SGV 110 (1924). 


|. For the Tgs.: J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Targumim (2 vols.; Leipzig, 
1867), II, 155; for Middle Hebrew: WTM, III, 500-501; IV, 542; for Syriac: CSD, 373; for 
Mandaic: MdD, 311; see also 323-24; for Ethiopic: LexLingAeth, 394; for Arabic: NBSS, 34, 47; 
Wehr, 455. 

2. Contra F. Praetorius, ZDMG 61 (1907) 619-20; on the Arabic see J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen (Berlin/Leipzig, 1926), 120-21; A. J. Wensinck and J. H. Kramers, Hand- 
wórterbuch des Islam (Leiden, 1941), 671-72. 

3. For the former see K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Götterepitheta (Helsinki, 1938), 240. For the lat- 
ter see AHw, I, 260; also G. Wanke, "10 sütán adversary;” TLOT, III, 1268; Day, Adversary, 23. 

4. So also Day, Adversary, 21-22; Kluger, 31; Lods, 658-59. 

5. So Kluger, 25ff., who distances himself from BLe, §61*; von Rad, 73; Day, Adversary, 17ff. 
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One secondary form, stm, is also attested in Jewish Aramaic.® 
The root stn is the source not only of the vb. sätan and the noun satan, but also the 
noun Sitnä. The secondary form stm yields the noun mastémd. 


2. Occurrences. The noun sätän occurs 27 times in the OT: Nu. 22:22,32; 1 S. 29:4; 
2 S. 19:23(Eng. 22); 1 K. 5:18(4); 11:14,23,25; 1 Ch. 21:1; Job 1:6,7(bis),8,9,12(bis); 
2:1,2(bis),3,4,6,7; Ps. 109:6; Zech. 3:1,2(bis). The vb. sätan occurs 6 times: Ps. 
38:21(20); 71:13; 109:4,20,29; Zech. 3:1. The form sitnä I occurs in Ezra 4:6, sitnä Il 
in Gen. 26:21 (nomen loci). Finally, sätam occurs 6 times: Gen. 27:41; 49:23; 50:15; 
Job 16:9; 30:21; Ps. 55:4(3); and mastémá twice: Hos. 9:7,8. 


Il. Human Adversaries. The root stn/stm describes various forms of disputes and 
hostility between people. Brothers quarrel in a family. In Gen. 27:41 the vb. stm char- 
acterizes the hatred of Esau, who was aggrieved at Jacob (wayyistóm) because of the 
blessing. In another quarrel among brothers, Joseph's brothers are afraid lest "Joseph 
still bears a grudge against us (yist*mená) and pays us back in full for all the wrong" 
(50:15). According to 26:20-21, the herders of Gerar argue with those of Israel over 
two wells, which is why one of the wells is called sitná (v. 21). 

Quarrels also arise in the political realm. In the war with the Philistines, the com- 
manders balk at letting David take part in the war lest he become their adversary 
(Satan) (1 S. 29:4). In the quarrel between David and the sons of Zeruiah, David has 
become king of Israel and accuses Abishai and his brothers of becoming /*satàn (2 S. 
19:23[22]). Although David was unable to build a temple “because of the warfare with 
which his enemies surrounded him,” during the time of Solomon there was “neither ad- 
versary (Sätän) nor misfortune” (1 K. 5:18[4]). Later, after Solomon had been seduced 
into idolatry by his foreign wives, he experienced the wrath of the God of Israel when 
the latter "raised up an adversary (sätän) against Solomon, Hadad the Edomite” (1 K. 
11:14). God later “raised up another adversary (sätän) against Solomon, Rezon son of 
Eliada" (v. 23), and “he was an adversary (särän) of Israel all the days of Solomon" 
(v. 25). 

Jacob's blessing over his sons describes a war in which archers become angry and 
fight against Joseph (wayyist*muhá, Gen. 49:23), though Joseph emerges victorious “by 
the hands of the Mighty One.” Several psalms describe the hatred of the adversary with 
the vb. stn/stm. Ps. 38:21(20) asserts that “those who render me evil for good are my ad- 
versaries" (yisf*niini). In Ps. 71:13 the persecuted petitioner pleads for God's help 
against enemies, asking, “let those who are hostile to my soul (sörfn& napšî) be put to 
shame and consumed.” In 55:4(3) the psalmist complains that “those who cherish en- 
mity against me" (yist*máni) seek to bring trouble upon him. So also in Hos. 9:7-8, 
where the noun mastémá describes Israel's enmity against God and his prophets. These 
psalms and the prophet Hosea describe opposition as hostility, i.e., with the same termi- 
nology as the previously mentioned texts use in describing political and military events. 


6. WTM, IV, 542. 
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In Ps. 10074 the petitioner reproaches his enemies: "In return for my love! they ac- 


cuse me" (vist*nüní). Verse 20 specifies these enemies "who are against me" (sdfnay) 
with yet another charge, asserting that they speak evil against the petitioner; hence 
sötfnay could be translated as “my accusers.” In this sense H. Schmid suggests that 
v. 29 identifies Ps. 109 as the prayer of the accused. If this interpretation is correct, 
then the language of the psalm derives from jurisprudence. The adversaries are accus- 
ers who are taking the accused to court and even intend to have a wicked person stand 
at his right as an accuser (Sätän) (v. 6; cf. also Zech. 3:1). The root str can thus also be 
translated “accuse” in vv. 4,20,29. The life setting of this psalm is thus according to 
Schmidt the prayer of the accused during investigative proceedings in the sanctuary.? 

This language probably derives from secular jurisprudence. We have no OT texts 
from such secular legal proceedings that use the root Stn/Stm. The closest approxima- 
tion may be Ezra 4:6, where the Samaritans compose a Sitnd against the Jews who have 
returned from Babylon, accusing them of having begun rebuilding Jerusalem's walls 
because they are planning a rebellion against King Artaxerxes. By contrast, F. Horst 
understands this sitnä to be not an “accusation,” but a written oppositio presented by 
the Samaritan upper classes against Judah and Jerusalem.!? 

In the OT the root stn/stm refers to human adversaries and opposition in three differ- 
ent spheres: (1) in descriptions of personal family quarrels (brothers) or quarrels be- 
tween two groups (herders); (2) in the terminology of war, either in connection with 
political events or in a petitioner's description of adversaries in the Psalms; (3) in legal 
terminology as attested in Ps. 109 and Ezra 4. 


III. Superhuman Adversaries. The root stn/stm occurs most frequently in the 
book of Job (16 times), including 14 times in the prologue and twice in the dialogues. 
Only the noun (with the article: hassätän) occurs in the prologue, and only the vb. 
$ätam in the dialogues. In Job 1:6 hassätän is part of the b*né hà *lohim. Some inter- 
preters understand hassätän as a designation of function;!! Horst suggests that this def- 
inite article shows that hassätän refers to a function rather than to a characteristic. Al- 
though the determination of this function of Satan remains disputed, Horst identifies 
hassätän as an opposer in God's court.!? 

Earlier interpreters (e.g., Duhm, Kaupel) classified hassärän in a general fashion 
among the demons. Brock-Utne then adduced the political circumstances at the courts 
of the high kings in the Near East as the background for the figure of Satan. The lesser 
Palestinian rulers were dependent on the high king and feared anyone who might slan- 
der them at the court.!? This suggestion gave rise to the opinion that Yahweh's court 


7. — INX "hab ('ahabh), 1, 99-118. 

8. H. Schmidt, Das Gebet der Angeklagten im AT. BZAW 49 (1928), 40-46. 
9. See also H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc. 

10. F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVI/1 (*1983), 14. 

11. So Kluger, 26-27, contra von Rad, 73. 

12. Horst, 13-14. 

13. See EA 254, 286. 
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also had its slanderer (cf. Job 1-2; Zech. 3). Torczyner believes that hassätän is a func- 
tionary in the celestial court. Just as the ancient Near Eastern kings had their own sub- 
jects watched, so also Yahweh has Satan — as "God's eyes" — roam about in the 
world checking on people’s loyalty. Lods also views the figure of Satan as a celestial 
official. In this sense hassatan works as an agent of the divine police, though also occa- 
sionally as an accuser (Zech. 3; von Rad also understands hassärän clearly as an ac- 
cuser before a court, and more specifically as the heavenly public prosecutor and by no 
means as a demonic being'*). 

Kluger draws from the analytical psychology of C. G. Jung in emphasizing the de- 
monic element again. On this view the figure of Satan is the result of a development in 
God's personality embodying the dark or severe side of Yahweh. Volz also views Job 
and his lament as fully valid proof that the severe side of the divine being was still pres- 
ent even late in Israel's history. 

Several interpreters assume that in the prologue of Job 1—2, the author portrays God 
as a king with his officials; hence they understand hassätän as a designation of func- 
tion. It would also be possible to understand the prologue as a family drama with God 
in the role of the father. The theme of the prologue would then be Satan's jealousy 
against Job and his attempts to convince the father that his "favorite son" was not so 
well behaved and obedient without reason. On this view hassätän would refer not to an 
office but to the activity in which this divine son engages, namely, hatred and quarrel. 
Yahweh's reaction resembles that of a father who wants to know whether his son fears 
him from selfless motives. Obedience suffices for a king, but not for a father. Because 
Yahweh is described as the head of a family, it is not surprising that he does not imme- 
diately dismiss Satan as would a king when his official gives him poor advice. 

The family imagery also makes clear that hassätän is not an independent being, but 
rather a figure subject to God's will just as a son is subject to his father's will. Only be- 
cause God himself permits it is hassärän able to test Job. The meaning then resembles 
that of the vb. sätam in Gen. 27:41; 50:15. 

The vb. sätam occurs in Job 16:9 and 30:21. In 16:9 Job laments that “he has torn 
me in his wrath, and hated me (wayyist*méení)." This passage uses the imagery of war in 
that God has come to resemble an enemy: “He has gnashed his teeth at me; my adver- 
sary (sdri) sharpens his eyes against me" (v. 9b). In 30:21 Job laments further that 
Yahweh has “turned cruel to me" (/*akzàár), “With the might of your hand you perse- 
cute me (tist^méni)" The imagery of God's persecution resembles the imagery of war 
in Jacob's blessing (Gen. 49:23-24), where Joseph is pursued by archers 
(wayyist*muhá) but strengthened by God's hand (see discussion above). 

One of the b*né hà *lohim is called hassätän. Although God himself persecutes and is 
hostile to Job, God's mal’äk can also be hostile. Because the prophet Balaam went with 
the Moabites, Yahweh became angry, “and the angel of Yahweh took his stand in the 
road as his adversary” (/*satàn lô, Nu. 22:22; cf. v. 32). Here the noun sätän clearly re- 
fers to an “opponent,” someone who “stands in the way" and obstructs Balaam's plans. 


14. Von Rad, 73-75. 
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Twice God raised up a Satan against Solomon who acted as an adversary to the king. 
The result in Nu. 22 is the same. Because God wants to thwart the Moabites' plan, he 
stands in their way in the figure of his angel. 

In his fourth vision (Zech. 3), the prophet Zechariah sees the high priest Joshua 
standing before the angel of the Lord and haśśātān at Joshua's right, ready to accuse 
him (/*sitnó). According to Wanke, hassätän appears as an “adversary . . . of the angel 
of Yahweh, apparently in order to diminish the angel's advantage with Joshua"; neither 
in the secular nor in the religious realm can one identify "any specifically juristic usage 
of the word" (Horst similarly finds that Satan nowhere appears as an accuser, but cer- 
tainly does as an opposer).!5 It was only during the postbiblical period that the under- 
standing of Satan as an accuser arose (cf. Rev. 12:10). By contrast, D. L. Petersen un- 
derstands the precise description of Satan's position on the right side (as in Ps. 109:6) 
as evidence that hassärän occupies the official role of accuser here.!® In 3:2 the angel 
of Yahweh threatens Satan with the words, “Yahweh rebuke you;"!? referring to Satan 
as "you who test Jerusalem" (habböher birüsäläyim, though this translation is 
disputed!*). That hassatàn may indeed play the role of the accuser does not, of course, 
also mean that as such he is to be viewed as the heavenly public prosecutor; it is more 
likely that he was occasionally active as an accuser as well as a tempter. 

Like the majority of other interpreters, Kluger too understands satan in 1 Ch. 21:1 
as a personal name, without the article.!? According to 2 S. 24:1, it was Yahweh's an- 
ger that induced David to carry out a census. By contrast, | Ch. 21:1 asserts that “satan 
stood up against Israel, and incited David to count the people of Israel" The Chroni- 
cler's theology does not allow him to have God induce a person to do something for 
which God then later punishes that person. Hence he shifts the initiative from God's 
own anger to Sätän. The Chronicler quite logically makes God's adversary responsible 
for evil. This adversary 1s, of course, to be understood as an independent figure and 
thus appears only as Satan rather than as hassätän. It is also possible, however, that 
| Ch. 21:1 is not speaking about a specific celestial adversary of God, but about an in- 
definite earthly satan who seeks to thwart David's plans. One need only recall the vari- 
ous adversaries of Solomon in | K. 11:14,23,25. According to Day, Satan does not rep- 
resent a personal name; the term refers rather to a heavenly accuser.?? 





IV. Qumran. The root stn occurs only 5 times in the Qumran writings, unfortu- 
nately generally in fragmentary texts (1QH fr. 4:6; 45:3; IQSb 1:8), making it difficult 
to determine whether stn is being used as a personal name or as an appellative.?! These 


15. Wanke, 1269; Horst, 14. 

16. D. L. Petersen, Haggai and Zechariah 1—8. OTL (1984), 188-90; cf. also C. L. and E. M. 
Myers, Haggai, Zechariah 1—8. AB 25B (1987), 183-86. 

17. — “WA gd-ar, Ill, 49-53. 

18. See R. North, “Angel-Prophet or Satan-Prophet,” ZAW 82 (1970) 59. 

19. Kluger, 39, 155. 

20. Adversary, 144. 

2]. Foerster, 154. 
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writings usually refer to Satan by the name Belial? (e.g., 1QS 1:18,23; 2:5,19; IQH 
2:16; 4:13; IQM 4:2; 14:9). The presence of parallels, however, does enable two occur- 
rences of Stn to reveal a bit more. 4QDibHam* 1-2, IV, 12 picks up the motif of the pil- 
grimage of nations to Jerusalem during which all peoples bring their precious gifts to 
honor the people and the city, Zion and the temple. The passage describes this salutary 
situation as follows: w'yn Stn wpg' r' ky'm Slm wbrkh, “and there was neither adversary 
nor misfortune, but peace and blessing.” By contrast, 11QPs* XIX (Plea for Deliver- 
ance), 15 seems to focus specifically on Satan when the petitioner asks: "Let not Satan 
[Belial] dominate me, nor an unclean spirit (rwh tm’h); let pain (mk b) and the evil in- 
clination (ysr r“) not possess my bones." 

The form mastemä apparently occurs only as an abstraction (1QS 3:23; 1QM 
13:4,11; CD 16:5; 4Q390 I, 11; IL, 7; 4Q286 10, II, 2; 387 3, III, 4), even though the 
name occurs frequently in the book of Jubilees (Jub. 10:8; 17:16; 18:9; 48:2ff.; 49:2). 


V. LXX. The LXX translates the vb. sätan/sätam with various words that primarily 
indicate hostile behavior, e.g., “quarrel, attack, remember evil, cast down," or “casti- 
gate." The most frequent verb is endiabállein. The LXX generally translates the noun 
satan with the noun didbolos** (cf. Zech. 3:1,2; Job 1:6ff., ho diábolos; 1 Ch. 21:1; Ps. 
109:6, diábolos, without the article). The vb. diabállein means "separate, split up," and 
probably provides the semantic basis for the meaning of the noun. The vb. endiabállein 
occurs in Nu. 22:22, eis diabolén in Nu. 23:32. The noun epíboulos (1 S. 29:4; 2 S. 
19:23[22]; 1 K. 5:18[4]) refers to hostile intentions toward someone or to an assault on 
someone. The term satán occcurs in 1 K. 11:14 and 23, antikeímenos in 11:25 (“adver- 
sary"). 

The Greek terms refer primarily to the adversary and enemy. In Zech. 3:1-2 as well, 
where ho diábolos appears as the accuser, the vb. sätan is translated as antikeisthai. 
Nowhere does the LXX translate särän as "slanderer."?5 

Nielsen 


22. > 7972 b'liyya'al, IL, 131-36. 

23. > 131 dibbä (dibbäh), II, 72-79; on the name Beelzebul see Day, Adversary, 151ff. 
24. See W. Foerster, “SiafiddAw, &ópoXoc;" TDNT, Ul, 71-73. 

25. See ibid., 73. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Meaning. II. The View of Aging in Ancient Near Eastern 
Cultures: 1. Egypt; 2. Mesopotamia; 3. Canaan. III. sebä in the OT: 1. Distribution; 2. Word 
Field; 3. Meaning: a. Age and Esteem; b. Problems of Old Age; c. The Elderly and Law; 
d. Theological Considerations. IV. 1. Sirach; 2. LXX; 3. Qumran. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. Like its rare secondary form séb (1 K. 14:4), the noun 
sebä is a substantival infinitive of a medial-y verb, which is itself possibly also attested 
in Biblical Hebrew (1 S. 12:2).! The root is common Semitic. Old Babylonian already 
attests the word Sibu, “gray” (said of materials, houses, hair, wool), "gray-haired, old" 
(said of people and animals), with scholars holding different positions regarding the se- 
mantic development from “gray” to “old” or vice versa.? The feminine form Sibtu re- 
fers to “that which is gray, gray hair, old woman, aged woman.” In a twofold manner, 
these terms then also refer to the "elders" as officials,? as advisers to kings, as dignitar- 
ies in cities, as parliamentary representatives, etc. (though in the OT this meaning is as- 
sociated not with śêbâ but with — ]PT zägen), and as “witnesses” (for contracts, alli- 
ances, though also for omens). Finally, Sibu also refers to the constellation Perseus. 

Ugaritic attests the vb. 3yb, “become gray, old,” and the nouns 5b, “old man,” and Sbt, 
“gray hair,” the latter often parallel with dgn (> PT} zägen) in the meaning “old and gray.”* 


sebä. D. Buzy, "Le portrait de la vieillesse (Ecclésiaste, XII, 1-7)" RB 41 (1932) 329-40; 
M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 396-97; J. G. 
Harris, Biblical Perspectives on Aging: God and the Elderly (Philadelphia, 1987); F.-L. 
Hossfeld, “Graue Panther im AT? Das Alter in the Bibel,” Arzt und Christ 36 (1990) 1-11; 
B. Lang, “Altersversorgung, Begräbnis und Elterngebot,” ZDMG Sup III/1 (1977) 149-56; idem, 
"Altersversorgung in der biblischen Welt," Wie wird man Prophet in Israel? Aufsütze zum AT 
(Düsseldorf, 1980), 90-103; J.-P. Prévost, "Vieillir ou ne pas vieillir? Le point de vue de l'AT," 
EgT 16 (1985) 9-24; K. Rahner, Zum theologischen und anthropologischen Grundverständnis 
des Alters. Schriften zur Theologie 15 (Zurich, 1983), 315-25; L. Ruppert, “Der alte Mensch aus 
der Sicht des AT,” 77Z 85 (1976) 270-81; J. Scharbert, "Das Alter und die Alten in der Bibel,” 
Saeculum 30 (1979) 338-54; idem, "Alter," NBL I, 82-83; idem, "Die Altersbeschwerden in der 
ägyptischen, babylonischen und biblischen Weisheit," Lingua restituta orientalis. FS J. Assfalg. 
AAT 20 (1990), 289-98. — 1PT zägen, IV, 122-31. 


1. See BLe, §61q; HAL, III, 1318a. 

2. AHw, III, 1228-29. Cf. H. Holma, Die Namen der Kórperteile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen. 
AnAcScFen B VIUI (1911), 34, 172; F. R. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omnia der Babylonier. 
MVÀG 40/2 (1935), 88, 126-34; É. Dhorme, L'emploi métaphorique des noms de parties du 
corps en hébreu et en accadien (Paris, 1923), 42. 

3. Cf. H. Klengel, "Zu den Sibütum in altbabylonischer Zeit,” Or 29 (1960) 357-75; idem, “Die 
Rolle des ‘Altesten’ (LÜMBSSU.GI) im Kleinasien der Hethiterzeit," ZA 57 [N.s. 23] (1965) 223-36. 

4. WUS, no. 2573; UT, no. 2407. Cf. Ps. 71:18 and M. J. Dahood, RSP, I, 346, no. 533; on the 
disputed occurrence in KTU 1.3, II, 16, see O. Loretz, “Ugaritische und hebräische Lexico- 
graphie,” UF 12 (1980) 282, who derives 3bm from the root 3wp, “aim at, attack." 
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Syriac attests the lexeme s’bä’ and the metathetic se’b, sabà', and saybūtā’, “old 
man, ancestor,” similarly also Mandaic and Christian Palestinian Aramaic.’ One 
Palmyrene text contains the word sybw, “old age.” 

The root is widespread in Aramaic, occurring in 4 passages in the Ahigar story in 
which Ahiqar refers to himself as an “old man” (sab),? and in 5 additional passages in 
Biblical Aramaic (Ezra 5—6), albeit here basically only in construct expressions or oth- 
erwise qualified by a genitive with the meaning “elders.” 1 En. 10:17 uses sébá, “old 
age.” in opposition to “/imiit, "*youth."* The Jewish Aramaic lexeme also occurs in sev- 
eral personal names (cf. Sab[b]Ja[s] and Barsab[b]as [N39 12]; cf. Acts 1:23; 15:22). 

Finally, the lexeme is well attested in the South Semitic language group. Arabic at- 
tests Säba (fyb), "be/become old, white-haired,” Saib, "grayness of hair, old age," and a 
series of compound personal names.’ Ethiopic includes Seba and Sibat, “gray-haired,” 
with corresponding terms in Amharic and Tigre.!? 


Il. The View of Aging in Ancient Near Eastern Cultures. Because the problem of 
the elderly in the ambience of ancient Israel has not yet been fully explored, what fol- 
lows can only offer preliminary information. 


1. Egypt. Just as the portrayal of the elderly in Egyptian painting and relief art is 
quite realistic (corpulent figures, bent-over posture, support cane, etc.), so also 
Egyptian texts portray old age with all its troubles, even though old age is every- 
where emphasized as the locus of wisdom and of a valid claim to respect. The re- 
spect the younger generation had for the elderly becomes especially apparent in the 
designation of a person's son and successor as mdw i3wy, "staff of old age."!! Even 
here, however, the customary care for the aged must be augmented by the emphasis 
provided by inheritance laws.!? Though the ideal age is put at 110 years, the continu- 
ation of a person's name is even more important. Even the gods are subject to ag- 
ing.!? Old age was viewed as a sign not only of divine favor but also of a life pleas- 
ing to the gods.!* 


2. Mesopotamia. The elderly, the “gray-haired ones,” enjoy special respect in Meso- 
potamia. People hoped to reach an advanced age, which was viewed as a sign of divine 
blessing. Accordingly, one wished kings a long life and old age while cursing unpleas- 


5. LexSyr, 469; MdD, 303, 324. 

6. Ber. III 99, 6; cf. DNSI, II, 784. 

7. Ahiqar 6,17,26,35; ANET, 427, "this old man Ahigar.” 

8. Additional documentation in Beyer, 706. 

9. Cf. Wehr, 496; Ryckmans, I, 208. 

10. LexLingAeth, 264. Cf. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 
539; idem, Concise Amharic Dictionary (Berkeley, 1976), 64; WbTigr, 227. 

11. See WbÄS, II, 178. 

12. See E. Seidl, ZDMG 107 (1957) 270-81. 

13. See LexAg, I, 154-56. 

14. On the provisions for one's old age see LexAg, I, 158-59. 
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ant persons and entreating the gods to prevent the latter from seeing old age. It was be- 
cause of their wealth of knowledge and their overall experience that the elderly were 
given such respect; others wished to share in that treasure. At an early period, this view 
doubtless led to a kind of institutionalization of the office of elder, which in its own 
turn quickly permeated various social spheres as elders became members of the royal 
court, advisers to the king, or members of regional or city parliaments. Occasionally 
such elders even had the power to install or dismiss kings.!^ On the other hand, old age 
(designated by Sibütu until eighty years, thereafter by littäru) could also be considered 
in a negative light in view of decreasing sexual potency. 


3. Canaan. Few witnesses offering information about the respect and care accorded 
the aged and one's parents have emerged from Canaanite sources. !6 


Ill. sebä in the OT. 

l. Distribution. The verb occurs only twice in the OT (1 S. 12:2; Job 15:10 par. 
yasi§, "aged, advanced in years"), the subst. inf. seb only in 1 K. 14:4, which says that 
Ahijah of Shiloh's eyes were dim “because of his age" (missebö). The noun sebä, 
"grayheadedness, old age,” occurs 19 times, primarily in later texts. The term 
"grayhead" (7% sebä, Dt. 32:25) is a vivid circumscription for “old man.” The 
diachrony of occurrences begins in the proverbial material of the early monarchy 
(Prov. 16:31; 20:29), continues on to the prophet Hosea (7:9) and the JE redactor (Gen. 
42:38; 44:29,31, if one locates the passages from the Joseph story within the 
pentateuchal stratum), and finally to the exilic Dtr and P texts. The main collection of 
occurrences is found here and in post-Priestly texts and the Chronicler during the 
postexilic period. The Aramaic portion of the book of Ezra attests 5, Sirach 4 addi- 
tional occurrences. 


2. Word Field. The word field of sebä is essentially identical with that of — Tp 
zagén. Synonyms include yasi¥ (only in Job), rab yämim and kabbir yämim, “advanced 
in days," rab Sänim, “advanced in years," and kelah (all in Job). In contrast to zägen, 
sebä has semantically preserved the external characteristic of old age, namely, 
grayheadedness. Another synonym is the collective designation /aAh^gá.? 

Antonyms include na‘ar, bähür, yeled, ‘il, and sá'tr l*'vàmim, “young in days.” 

The term is occasionally contrasted with terms associated with the womb, with 
childhood, and with youth in order to bring a comprehensive whole to expression, e.g., 
in the assertion that everyone — from young men to old men — will perish (Dt. 32:25), 
or in reference to how Yahweh will always carry (bear) his people, from the womb till 
they have become gray (Isa. 46:4). 


15. — IV, 126. 

16. See in this regard B. Lang, ZDMG, 151; O. Loretz, Ugarit und die Bibel (Darmstadt, 
1990), 125-39. 

17. See HAL, II, 521. 
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3. Meaning. a. Age and Esteem. Exclusively in late OT (Dtr and P) texts, one finds a 
glorification of advanced age reflected in the extraordinarily high ages reported for the 
patriarchs and other famous figures from Israel’s history. Although these fictitious 
dates doubtless intend to pass along mythical or theological material, the additional at- 
tributes (e.g., "a good old age, an old man, full of years," Gen. 25:8, P) do show that 
what is in fact meant is an advanced age (within the framework of the longevity expec- 
tations of the time). On the one hand, one finds in the extremely advanced age of these 
ancestors a show of respect for these key figures of Israel's prehistory; on the other 
hand, the hagiographer is also using these numbers to bridge extreme spans of time.!* 
Finally, the decrease in age figures indicates a steady decline from the ideal primeval 
period down to the sinful present.!? 

Because no one expected any form of life after death, all hoped that Yahweh 
would grant them a full life span in the here and now. Accordingly, the advanced 
ages of the patriarchs were understood as their just reward for having led a God- 
fearing life; and the “patriarchal death” after a long life and at the right moment, just 
when one's vital powers were declining and infirmity could be expected, was viewed 
as the ideal and was accordingly recorded for the great figures, including Abraham 
(Gen. 15:15, Dtr? 25:8, P), Isaac (Gen. 35:29, P), Gideon (Jgs. 8:32), and David 
(1 Ch. 29:28).20 

Because Israelite religion focused on the here and now, it tended to view advanced 
age as a sign of divine favor and accordingly inculcated respect for the elderly in the 
younger generation on the basis of their former's wisdom and experience.?! Not in ev- 
ery instance, however, are grayheadedness and old age cause for respect. Such is the 
case when David orders Solomon to execute Joab and Shimei despite their grayheaded- 
ness (1 K. 2:6,9). 

b. Problems of Old Age. The figures given for old age swing over time between 
sixty and seventy years (an exception being Ps. 90:10), at which time — at the latest 
— à person is viewed as being an extremely old person whose existence is burdened 
with all sorts of age-related problems. The eyes of Ahijah of Shiloh were dim from 
age (1 K. 14:4; cf. Gen. 27:1; 48:10). One's limbs become plagued by gout and cir- 
culatory problems (1 K. 15:23), women cease bearing children (cf. Gen. 18:11), 
men's sexual potency decreases (1 K. 1:1-4), and one's physical energy declines (Ps. 
71). Finally, one's ability to assert oneself dwindles in old age (cf. 1 S. 2:22-23; 2 S. 
1Off.). 

An old person prepares for death, for old age and death are closely related. A person 
asks for God's help in traversing the path to death (cf. Josh. 23:14; Ps. 71:18) and is 
anxious, since death means distance from God. In old age a person depends on the help 
of others who are, however, not always dependable. In such cases one's own sons are 
the best old-age insurance. The old man's heart clings to them (Gen. 42:38; 44:29,31). 


18. Scharbert, 341. 

19. Hossfeld, 3. 

20. Additional documentation in Scharbert, 341-42. 
21. See IIL.3.d below. 
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Daughters or daughters-in-law, however, can also assume this function. During Na- 
omi's old age, Ruth is more important to her than seven sons (Ruth 4:15). 

The aging process is an automatic part of life about which neither an individual nor 
a people should deceive itself. Ephraim ages without noticing it and thus exposes him- 
self to great danger (Hos. 7:9). 

A positive attitude toward this phase of life, an attitude nonetheless without self- 
deception regarding the problems of old age, comes to expression when, as is the case 
in Ps. 71, the petitioners entrust their old age to Yahweh. Here a person can find peace 
and quiet (cf. 1 S. 2:6; Ps. 102:21,27[Eng. 20,26]) even though one must always ac- 
knowledge that this stage of life can and is viewed in a completely different light (cf. 
Eccl. 12:1-7). 

c. The Elderly and Law. OT legal collections hardly speak explicitly at all about the 
elderly except to subsume the few regulations found in the genealogy of the parent 
commandment and to regulate one's behavior toward elderly parents (cf. Ex. 
21:15,17). It is not until the postexilic Holiness Code that one finds the rule, "You shall 
rise before gray hair, and defer to the old (zägen); and you shall fear your God" (Lev. 
19:32), though one might also view this regulation in connection with legal principles 
designed to preserve parental authority (cf. Lev. 20:9). The respect for one's elders ad- 
dressed here provided the legal basis for the care of the elderly. 

d. Theological Considerations. The few reliably old occurrences of sebä from the 
early monarchy already represent positive assessments associating the word with a de- 
mand for respect, something that remains the case for the entire OT period even though 
the motivation behind this demand changes over time. Early wisdom typically esteems 
old age and has given us the image of gray hair as a crown of glory (Prov. 16:31). Here 
as in Prov. 20:29, the wisdom teacher is inculcating respect for the older generation 
among newer officials at the royal court. Youthful impetuosity is not always an attrac- 
tive characteristic. One didactic example that was surely passed down quite early was 
the drastic episode involving a clash between the experienced, prudent, and mild wis- 
dom of the elderly and the unreflected and destructive impetuosity of the youthful 
"hotheads" (1 K. 12). 

The wisdom and experience of old age were viewed as proof of a personality pleas- 
ing to God (Prov. 4:9-10; Sir. 25:6). The postexilic (?) thanksgiving hymn Ps. 92 says 
that the righteous still produce fruit in old age and are always "green and full of sap" 
(v. 15[14]; cf. Ps. 1:3). God is a refuge even in old age for the righteous (Ps. 71:9,18). 
The author of the book of Job adduces the image of the glistening silver hair of the el- 
derly in describing the wake of the hippopotamus (b*hemót, Job 41:24[32]), a compari- 
son widely attested in antiquity. 

The ethical assessment of old age makes a transition at this point into the realization 


22. See in this regard I. Fischer, "Eine Schwiegertochter mehr wert als sieben Sóhne! Rut 
4,15," in Herlinde Pissarek-Hudelist and Luise Schottroff, eds., Mit allen Sinnen glauben. 
Feministische Theologie unterwegs. FS E. Moltmann-Wendel. Gütersloher Taschenbücher/ 
Siebenstern 532 (1991), 30-44. 

23. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 530. 
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that advanced age and wisdom, or righteousness and a long life, do not always coincide 
even though such a view had already entered into the argumentation behind the parent 
commandment. Postexilic wisdom develops this position along its entire breadth, call- 
ing into question many of the traditional clichés in the process (cf. Job 12:12-13; 
32:71f.; Ps. 119:100; Prov. 16:31). Jesus Sirach later even expresses disgust at the adul- 
terous old person (Sir. 25:2; cf. also Sus.[Dnl. 13:]52). 

Hence the success of old age, with its immediate juxtaposition of weakness and 
greatness, foolishness and wisdom, obstinacy and prudent reserve, derives ultimately 
from Yahweh. “Hence for the Israelites, it was only through Yahweh's grace that old 
age could become a genuinely valuable stage of life and thus a positive possession in 
every respect."?4 It was precisely this understanding of a dignified advanced age as a 
visible sign of divine election that led during the postexilic period to the complex ethi- 
cal demands of the Holiness Code (Lev. 19:32; see above), which juxtaposes respect 
for the elderly and fear of God in a reciprocal relationship, also providing the basis for 
the later development of the commandment concerning parents (cf. Sir. 3:1-16; 7:27- 
28; 8:6; Tob. 4:3-4; Prov. 23:22).?5 

Not until toward the end of the OT period, when belief in an afterlife began to assert 
itself, did the assessment of old age reach a theologically balanced form. The inner- 
worldly restrictions attaching to the act-consequence nexus could finally be separated 
from one's view of old age. “For old age is not honored for length of time, or measured 
by number of years; but understanding is more than gray hair for anyone, and a blame- 
less life counts more than ripe old age. . . . The righteous who have died will condemn 
the ungodly who are living, and youth that is quickly ended will condemn the pro- 
longed old age of the unrighteous” (Wis. 4:8ff.,16).2° Belief in the resurrection ulti- 
mately assuaged somewhat the many painful instances when the righteous died prema- 
turely (cf. 2 Mc. 7). 


IV. 1. Sirach. The terms sybh/syb occur 4 times in Sirach.?’ These passages clearly 
attest high regard for old age. “Do not ignore the discourse of the aged (LXX geróntón) 
. . . from them you learn how to understand and to give an answer when the need 
arises" (8:9). At assemblies and feasts one should allow the elderly (LXX presbytere) 
to speak (32:3). Caleb is admired as someone to whom God gave strength, “which re- 
mained with him in his old age" (héós gérous, 46:9). Nonetheless, one should not be 
ashamed to correct "the aged who are guilty of sexual immorality" (42:8). 


2. LXX. The LXX generally translates this root with géras (10 times), then with der- 
ivations of presb- (8 times) and poliós/poliá/poleía (7 times). It uses the vb. 
katagérdskein once. 


24. Ruppert, 279. 

25. See in this regard also Hossfeld, 10-11. 

26. See Ruppert, 279. 

27. D. Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebrüischen Sirach (Góttingen, 
1973), 383. 
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3. Qumran. This root rarely occurs in the Qumran writings. In a community hymn 
the collective petitioner admits to being a person who has been caught in sin “from the 
womb until old age" (mérehem w*'ad sebä, 1QH 4:30), but still knows that God will 
care for him even “until I am old” (9:34). In the Aramaic texts concerning the “new Je- 
rusalem” (esp. 2Q24), the sby’ constitute a group of priests.?® 

Fabry 


28. See Beyer, 222. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. Use: 1. Meditation, Contemplation; 
2. Expressions of Emotions: a. Lament; b. Praise; 3. Ps. 119; 4. 1 K. 18:27; 5. Other Passages; 
6. Plants. III. 1. Jesus Sirach; 2. Qumran. IV. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. Anticipating for a moment the results discussed under II below, I 
think it is best to address the question of etymology by Müller's analysis, according to 
which “if the Hebrew root MW does indeed contain an acoustic element indicating 
heightened intensity, then its meaning resembles the root syh, which is attested in many 
Semitic languages and which in Hebrew appears in the form X with consonantal 1"! 
This position leads us to extrabiblical parallels including Ugar. syh, Mand. sihua, Eth. 
saw'a, and to analogies in Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic.* “Given this extensive 
semantic agreement, one can probably not avoid assuming that some relationship ob- 
tains between the roots syh and syh.”? 


2. Occurrences. The root syh occurs 20 times as a verb, including twice in the pilpel 
(Ps. 143:5; Isa. 53:8), otherwise in the qal. The noun siah occurs 18 times, the form 
sihä 3 times (Job 15:4; Ps. 119:97,99). A clear concentration of occurrences is found in 
the Psalms, which contain more than half of all occurrences (21), and in Job (10, in- 
cluding twice as the designation for a plant). 


$yh. S. Mowinckel, “The Verb si*h and the Nouns si^h, sihä,’ ST 15 (1961) 1-10; H.-P. Müller, 
"Die hebräische Wurzel MW,” VT 19 (1969) 361-71. 


1. Müller, 370. 
2. For Ugaritic: UT, no. 2162; for Mandaic: MdD, 393; cf. in this regard Müller, 371. 
3. Müller, 371. 
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II. Use. No consensus has emerged in scholarship regarding the semantic content of 
$yh. Mowinckel suggests that the root is “always related to the inner, mental activity, to 
the emotional thinking and musing," with the focus not on any expression but rather on 
the inner process.* By contrast, Müller postulates (also in his dispute with Mowinckel) 
that the term "always involves the expression of emotion as an emphatically acoustic 
phenomenon." 5 An examination of the various contexts shows that few of the passages 
genuinely correspond to the meaning Mowinckel wishes to impose almost exclusively 
on the term, namely, that of an inner emotional process, so that Müller's findings seem 
to be basically correct. 


1. Meditation, Contemplation. In Job 15:4 sihä parallels vir à, suggesting that the 

focus is not on audible forms but rather on an inner contemplation or disposition ori- 
ented toward God.5 Müller even speaks here about a "habitual disposition," even 
though the context mentions language showing that fear (of God) and (correct) medita- 
tion (on God) have been "done away with," though K. Budde takes a different position 
in translating “you draw complaints before God,” understanding gr’ to mean “draw, 
drag.” 
In Ps. 77:4,7,13(3,6,12); 143:5, the parallel vbs. > 7131 hägä, > 131 zäkar, > YON 
häpas similarly suggest that this passage focuses not primarily on audible forms of ex- 
pression (neither does > 712371 hämä in Ps. 77:4[3] suggest a reference to language), but 
rather on meditation on Yahweh's deeds, which in these verses takes on an almost 
“dully brooding” character.® That is, although the psalmist is definitely meditating on 
God's good deeds, he does so in a context of despair such that this mood extends to the 
meditation itself. 

A similarly negative mood provides the background to Job 7:13 and 9:27. Job 7:13 
does not make clear whether here too the expression of the negatively oriented medita- 
tion is implied in the form of the lament. By contrast, 9:27 uses the contrasting b/g in 
making perfectly clear that a perception of the emotion is implied even without a ver- 
bal form of expression. 


2. Expressions of Emotion. a. Lament. The following passages also come from a 
negatively oriented context associating the root $y/ with (usually) loud lament. Al- 
though 1 S. 1:16 does not mention an audible utterance, v. 13 does say that Hannah was 
moving her lips, so that in v. 16 one can assume that she had at least formulated her la- 
ment, albeit silently (siah par. ka'as). By contrast, the lament is clearly audible in Job 
7:11; 10:1 (’äsihä or Sih? par. "dabb*rá); 23:2 (sihi par. "nahá), with the lament in 
these texts taking on the character of an accusation or rebellion (similarly also Job 


4. Mowinckel, 8. 

5. Müller, 365. 

6. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 267. 

7. Müller, 368; K. Budde, Das Buch Hiob. HKAT IV/1 (?1913), 77. 
8. So Müller, 367, on Ps. 77:7(6). 
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21:4?). Although G. Fohrer speaks about “sorrowful concern” in connection with Job 
7:13, given the context this interpretation may be too reserved.’ 

With the accompanying word field of midwänim “béy, and ‘dy, the use of Syh in 
Prov. 23:29 is clearly intended in the sense of lament. 

The root appears within the framework of songs of lament in Ps. 55:3,18(Eng. 
2,17); 64:2(1); 102:1(S); 142:3(2), with the prevailing context always presuming an 
audible lament. 

b. Praise. Contexts involving positive experiences include Jgs. 5:10; 1 Ch. 16:9; Ps. 
104:34; 105:2; 145:5. Both 1 Ch. 16:9 and Ps. 105:2 use the imperative form Siri parallel 
with sihü and zamm*rá, whereby the semantic implications of ‘yh are clearly to be under- 
stood as a loud expression of joy at Yahweh's salvific deeds (cf. also Jgs. 5:10 with par. 
bär’kü in v. 9). In Ps. 104:34 the noun siah possibly represents the entire hymn of praise, 
while Ps. 145:5 proclaims the intent to praise Yahweh in view of his salvific deeds. 


3. Ps. 119. Of the 8 occurrences of the root Syh in Ps. 119, vv. 97 and 99 use the noun, 
while vv. 15,23,27,48,78,148 all use the verb. The preferred object is the huggim (vv. 
23,48) or the piqqüdim (vv. 15,78); other objects include the tórá (v. 97), the 'edót (v. 99), 
and the imrd (v. 148). All these objects include Yahweh as the reference point. The same 
applies to v. 27, where the obj. niplä’ör initially seems to deviate from the framework of 
the other objects. The parallel piggüdim in v. 27a, however, suggests that niplà ót is to be 
understood in analogy to the other objects as a circumscription for piggüdim. These 
verses clearly are not associating any verbal forms of expression with the root (cf. the par. 
nbt in v. 15), referring instead to reflection and meditation.!? Here, then, the meaning 
suggested by Mowinckel seems most noticeable. Moreover, the verse also suggests goal- 
oriented contemplation leading to a certain kind of behavior or action, since the context 
also implies that a person will keep the commandments and follow the precepts, though 
use of the noun sihä (vv. 97,99) does cause the element of action to recede (cf. Job 15:4). 


4. ] K. 18:27. 1 K. 18:27 presents special problems in understanding siah. In connec- 
tion with Elijah’s mockery of Ba'al, siah parallels sig and derek lô (variously with Ba'al 
as the attendant subj.). Two modes of interpretation stand juxtaposed here. The first ties 
$iah to its traditional semantic context and understands someone being “in thought" to 
mean that Ba'al is in this sense not present or is en route. A completely different possi- 
bility emerges from the interpretation of G. R. Driver (as followed by J. Gray) or, simi- 
larly, from H. D. Preuss according to which siah refers to relieving oneself.!! J. A. 


9, On the notion of accusation and rebellion here, cf. N. C. Habel, Job. OTL (1985), 162, 197, 
348; S. Terrien, Job. CAT 13 (1963), 172; also Fohrer, Hiob, 180. 

10. See also Müller, 368. Müller senses a (theologizing) element of wisdom in the frequent 
appearance of Syh. 

11. G. R. Driver, "Problems of Interpretation in the Heptateuch,” Mélanges Bibliques. FS 
A. Robert. Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris 4 (1957), 67; J. Gray, I and II Kings. OTL 
(71970), 398; H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971), 86f., with 
reference to the Tgs. to this passage. See also KBL?, 919. 
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Montgomery and H. S. Gehman confirm this interpretation with their reference to the 
similar interpretation in Rashi starting from a euphemistic understanding of sig.'? 


5. Other Passages. In 2 K. 9:11 Syh can be understood in the sense of uncontrolled, 
nonsensical chattering. In Ps. 69:13(12) the parallel n*gíná suggests that here too the 
reference is to verbal expressions, possibly to mockery or scorn.!? 

Prov. 6:22 seems to circumscribe the notion of instruction, since the “mother’s 
teaching” is the subject of f*sihekd (v. 20). Here too, however, the reference may be to 
emotionally colored, “temperamental talk, specifically instruction delivered zealously 
or angrily.”'* 

Isa. 53:8 is difficult to understand. Alongside syh, the term dwr in v. Sa also raises 
problems for understanding. Since dwr can be interpreted as "fate, destiny,” «vA might 
be construed in the sense of “lament.” This understanding would also remain closer to 
the usual use of the root than does Westermann's variant, namely, "no one was con- 
cerned about him."!5 Müller's interpretation is also not without problems. He under- 
stands the passage as a reference to the "scolding instruction, reprimand" of contempo- 
raries,'© though the context hardly supports this view. 

The text of Job 12:8 is problematic. Grammatically siah might be construed as an 
imperative, though doing so would raise considerable problems to understanding. 
Given the context, it is thus probably best to accept a conjecture and to read hayyat 
hä’äres.!' 


6. Plants. The noun siah exhibits no relationship to its tradıtional use in Gen. 2:5; 
21:15; Job 30:4,7, where it refers to a plant (= shrub), possibly as a collective designa- 
tion for bushes and shrubs.'® 


II. 1. Jesus Sirach. Except for Sir. 13:26, the root $yh always appears as a noun 
(13:11; 20:5; 32:4; 44:4 as Siah; 6:35; 8:8; 11:8 as sihä). The prevailing context shows 
that in all these passages the noun refers not to inner processes or their expression but 
to formulated speech.'? Such speech is generally found in wisdom contexts such that in 


12. J. A. Montgomery and H. S. Gehman, The Books of Kings. ICC (1951), 302; also 310-11, 
with reference to the various interpretive attempts for the noun series in v. 27. Similarly G. A. 
Rendsburg, “The Mock of Baal in 1 Kings 18:27," CBQ 50 (1988) 414-17. 

13. Cf. Müller, 365, who in any case finds here a reference to a “noisy, emotionally laden ex- 

sion." 

14. Müller, 366. 

15. C. Westermann, /saiah 40—66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 265. 

16. Müller, 366. 

17. See Fohrer, Hiob, 237; a different position is taken by Müller, 369, who replaces ‘eres 
with zóh^lé; similarly also B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), 67. 

18. So B. Paradise, "Food for Thought: The Septuagint Translation of Genesis 1:11-12," A 
Word in Season. FS W. McKane. JSOTSup 42 (1986), 183; cf. also KAZ, Ill, 24; on the occasion- 
ally suggested parallel use of 3ht and $yh, see J. M. Sasson, RSP, I, 433, no. 89m. 

19. See Müller, 366-67. 
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Sir. 6:35 and 8:8 sihá can even be understood as referring to the wisdom saying itself, 
also with a touch of irony in 32:4 (cf. also 44:4). A reference to general speech is found 
in 11:8; 13:11; 20:5. The background for the use of the verb in 13:26 is more likely 
brooding contemplation. 


2. Qumran. The root yh occurs 9 times in the Qumran writings: 1QS 10:16; 1QH 
1:35; 6:11; 9:7,9; 11:5; IQpMic 17-19:1; 4Q509 1:4; 11 QPs? 18:12. In most passages 
Syh refers to audible praise of God (1QS 10:16; 1QH 6:11; 9:7; 11:5; 11QPs? 18:12). 
1QH 1:35 may refer to the formulation of wisdom sayings given the combination 
hkmym wshy d't. 1QH 9:9 might be understood in the sense of reprimand. The contexts 
of IQpMic 17-19:1 and 4Q509 1:4 preclude any unequivocal interpretation. 

In summary, $yh refers essentially to the emotional perception of both depressing 
and uplifting experiences and to contemplation of such experiences, though this emo- 
tional perception or meditation is not limited to the spiritual life of human beings, nor 
does it refer exclusively to inner processes, aiming rather at expression through verbal- 
ization (or to corresponding behavior, as in Ps. 119). 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of translation variants. The most frequent include 
adolescheín or adoleschía and diégeisthai, though no clear issues of content seem to 
guide the choices. 

Hausmann 
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Contents: I. 1. Attested Forms and Distribution; 2. Early Versions; 3. Etymology; 
4. Homonyms; 5. Textual Criticism. II. 1. Expressions; 2. Word Field; 3. Meaning: a. Basic 
Considerations; b. Syntax; c. Idioms; d. Individual Cases; e. Ellipsis; f. Substantives; 
4. Theological Themes. III. 1. Sirach; 2. Qumran. 


sim, G. C. Bottini, “*Pose la sua faccia tra le ginocchia.’ 1 Re 18,42 e paralleli estrabiblici,” 
SBFLA 32 (1982) 73-84; W. H. Brownlee, “ ‘Son of Man Set Your Face’: Ezekiel the Refugee 
Prophet.” HUCA 54 (1983) 83-110; B. Couroyer, “ ‘Mettre sa main sur sa bouche’ en Égypte et 
dans la Bible,” RB 67 (1960) 197-209; P. W. Coxon, “The Distribution of Synonyms in Biblical 
Aramaic in the Light of Official Aramaic and the Aramaic of Qumran,” RevQ 9 (1977/78) 497- 
512; M. Dahood, “Hebrew Ugaritic Lexicography X," Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 399-400; 
É. Dhorme, L'emploi métaphorique des noms de parties du corps en Hébreu et en Accadien 
(1923; repr. Paris, 1963); H. J. van Dijk, “A Neglected Connotation of Three Hebrew Verbs,” 
VT 18 (1968) 16-30; I. Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography (New York, 1924); 
W. Gross, Bileam. Literar- und formkritische Untersuchung der Prosa in Num 22—24. SANT 38 
(1974); E. Jenni, "Zur Semantik der hebräischen Personen-, Tier- und Dingvergleiche,” ZAH 3 
(1990) 133-66; A. Jirku, “‘Das Haupt auf die Knie legen.’ Eine ägyptisch-ugaritisch- 
israelistische Parallele,” ZDMG 103 (1953) 372; P. Joüon, “Etudes de morphologie hébraïque,” 
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I. 1. Attested Forms and Distribution. The root Sim occurs in every OT book except 
Jonah and Ecclesiastes. In relation to textual length,' it occurs most frequently in Job 
(40 times), then, with decreasing proportionate frequency, in Isaiah (1—39 below aver- 
age: 15 times; 40-55 far above average: 28 times; 56-66, 11 times), Minor Prophets 
(45), Exodus (50), 1 Samuel (35), Genesis (48), Ezekiel (41); the occurrences in 
Judges (21 times), 2 Samuel (21), 1 Kings (26), 2 Kings (26), and Psalms (36) corre- 
spond to the average. In the remaining books the values are in part considerably below 
average. 

Several hitherto unnoticed irregularities in the distribution should be mentioned 
because, given the relative frequency of this root (sim is one of the 25 most frequent 
OT verbs), they are probably not just accidental, though at this point one can at most 
offer only a tentative explanation. In P9? sim occurs only in Gen. 6:16, but it then oc- 
curs about 40 times in P5, frequently in cultic and building instructions or in corre- 
sponding accounts of the actual execution (never, however, used thus in 1 K. 6-7). 
The term sim occurs only 3 times in Proverbs, and not at all in 10:1—22:16. One might 
conclude that a "technical" semantic element attaches to sim but that it occurs as a 
specialized term only in certain traditions. Its particular concentration in Deutero- 
Isaiah and Job, however, and its absence in early wisdom writings rather suggest that 
a certain solemn, poetic coloring attaches to the root. Yet the many occurrences in the 
prose of Genesis and 1 Samuel seem to militate against this view. The term sim does, 
in any event, strikingly recede in late writings, including Ezra and Nehemiah (twice 
each), 1 Chronicles (7), and 2 Chronicles (10). Moreover, in 13 of 17 occurrences in 
Chronicles, sim has been taken from the Dtr source document (exceptions include 
1 Ch. 26:10; 2 Ch. 1:5; 6:20 [different in 1 K. 8:29]; 33:14); in isolated instances 
Chronicles alters sim in its source document (Ayh: 2 Ch. 7:16 [cf. 1 K. 9:3]; 33:4 [cf. 
2 K. 21:4]; ntn: 2 Ch. 9:8 [cf. 1 K. 10:9]). Studies of the language of Chronicles do 


Bibl 1 (1920) 353-71; C. J. Labuschagne, “N3 ntn to give," TLOT, II, 774-91; G. Langer, Von 
gott erwühlt-Jerusalem. Die Rezeption von Dtn 12 im frühen Judentum. Osterreichische 
biblische Studien 8 (Klosterneuburg, 1989); S. Layton, “Biblical Hebrew “To Set the Face, in 
Light of Akkadian and Ugaritic,” UF 17 (1987) 169-81; R. Mach and J. H. Marks, “The Head 
upon the Knees: A Note on i Kings 18:42,” The World of Islam. FS P. K. Hitti (London, 1960) 
68-73; C. Maurer, *ríóngut «tA..” TDNT, VII, 152-68; S. D. McBride, "The Deuteronomic 
Name Theology" (diss., Harvard, 1969); T. Nóldeke, "Untersuchungen zur semitischen 
Grammatik," ZDMG 37 (1883) 525-40; S. M. Paul, "Unrecognized Biblical Legal Idioms in the 
Light of Comparative Akkadian Expressions, RB 86 (1979) 231-39; W, Richter, 
Untersuchungen zur Valenz althebrüischer Verben 1. RK. ATS 23 (1985); I. Scheftelowitz, 
"Arisches im AT I" (diss., Königsberg, 1901); J. Schreiner, “Gottes Verfügen durch ‘Geben’ 
und ‘Nehmen’ in der Sicht der Psalmen," Ein Gott, eine Offenbarung. Beiträge zur biblischen 
Exegese, Theologie und Spiritualitüt. FS N Füglister (Würzburg, 1991), 307-31; G. Vanoni, 
Literarkritik und Grammatik. Untersuchung der Wiederholungen und Spannungen in 1 Kón 
11-12. ATS 21 (1984). — 1n nätan, X, 90-108. 


1. See TLOT, Ill, 1444-45 (table 3). 
2. See N. Lohfink, "The Priestly Narrative and History," Theology of the Pentateuch (Eng. 
trans. Minneapolis, 1994), 145 with n. 29. 
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not yield any information about retrograde vocabulary shifts.? Statistics of the Ara- 
maic translations of sim in the early versions make clear that it is only in East Ara- 
maic (Syriac) that sym corresponds to Heb. sim, whereas Sw’ predominates in West 
Aramaic (Tgs.).* Coxon's observations also concur with these findings.? West Ara- 
maic influence on the language of Chronicles might explain the sparse occurrences of 
Sim. 

Codex L contains the qal of sim 582 times (including Dnl. 11:18 Q; concordances 
fail to include 2 Ch. 1:5),® the hiphil 3 times (Ezk. 14:8; 21:21[Eng. 16]; Job 4:20), 
the hophal once (Gen. 24:33), the subst. r%sümä once (Lev. 5:21), the PN y*simi él 
once (1 Ch. 4:36’). Biblical Aramaic attests the peal of sim 26 times, the hithpeel 3 
times. 


2. Early Versions. In addition to a single, primary term for rendering sim (in over 
half of all occurrences), the early versions generally use a broad palette of transla- 
tions. The LXX uses over 30 different roots, including -tith- (330), -tass- (42), poie- 
(37), -ball- (35), -istan- (31), didon- (26), steriz- (13), -ech- (5), epikal- (4); the Tgs. 
use over 25 verbs, including Sw’ (431), mn’ (44), Sr’ (9), gbl (9), mn’ (6). sym (6), tan 
(6), ‘bd (5); the Pesh. uses over 55 verbs, including sym (270), ‘bd (145), rmy (30), 
qwm (20); the Vg. uses over 60 roots, including -pon- (393), fac- (29), -stat- (29), 
mitt- (12), and -dare (11). 


3. Etymology. The root sim® is attested in all the Semitic languages (here only mean- 
ings deviating from the Hebrew are noted): 

(a) Can., Phoen., Pun., Yaudi ym; Middle Heb. simä, “lay,” sym piel, “determine, 
designate";? 

(b) Aramaic: Old, Imperial, Egyptian Aram. sim; Jewish Aram., Sam., Syr. sym; 
Mandaic;!? 

(c) Akk. Siämu, “fix, establish, ordain”;!! 


3. See R. Polzin, Late Biblical Hebrew: Toward an Historical Typology of Biblical Hebrew 
Prose. HSM 12 (1976). 

4, See L2 below. 

5. Coxon, 498-500; see 1.3 below. 

6. Even-Shoshan, 1138, lists Ezk. 21:24(19) twice. 

7. Cf. IPN, 202: "May God . . . firmly place"; an indicative translation can also be considered; 
cf. J. D. Fowler, Theophoric Personal Names in Ancient Hebrew: A Comparative Study. 
JSOTSup 49 (1988), 99; concerning the inserted -i-, see JPN, 36. 

8. On the classification as medial-y, see Nóldeke, 532. 

9. For Canaanite, etc., see J. Friedrich and W. Róllig, Phónizisch-punische Grammatik. AnOr 
46 (71970), 8166; M.-J. Fuentes Estafiol, Vocabulario Fenicio (Barcelona, 1980), 237; DNSI, II, 
1126-27; KAI, III, 24. On Middle Hebrew see ANH, 285, 410. 

10. For the earlier Aramaic see KA7, III, 43; DNSI, II, 1126-27; AP. 312; Beyer, 707. For Syri- 
ac see LexSyr, 469ff. For Mandaic see MdD, 321. On the absence of sim in Palmyrene and 
Nabatean, see Coxon, 498 (see I.1 above). 

11. AHw, III, 1225; CAD, XVII/1, 358-64: Samu B. 
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(d) South Semitic: Arab. Sama (Sym), "insert"; OSA Sym, "install, erect, set up”; 
Sym, "patron"; msm, "field"; Eth. ema. !? 

Although the root sim is common to all Semitic languages,!? it does not play the 
same role in all those languages as it does in Hebrew. Semantic equivalents to sim in- 
clude Akk. Sakänu and Arab. wada‘a.'* 


4. Homonyms. In the case of a few difficult passages, interpreters have postulated 
homonyms. (a) sim after the fashion of Arab. $a’ama, “be fateful, to the left": Ezk. 
21:21(16);5 2 S. 13:32;!6 (b) Sim/Smm/smm hiphil (“paint the face, color") in 2 K. 
9:30; Job 13:27; 33:11,!? though one can understand the passages without the hom- 
onym hypothesis as well; indeed, the passages in Job can be more easily understood 
thus.!5 


5. Textual Criticism. Apart from the passages just discussed, the text of other pas- 
sages prompts discussion, including: 

Gen. 24:33 K; 50:26: generally sim hophal is read with Q or Sam.; K does not re- 
quire derivation from ysm and can be understood as sim qal passive.!? 

Ex. 8:19(23): BHS and others emend the obj. p*dut with sim to p*lut following LXX 
diastolé, though MT itself still yields an acceptable meaning.?° 


12. On Arabic cf. Nóldeke, 532; G. Bergsträsser, Intro. to the Semitic Languages (Eng. trans., 
Winona Lake, Ind., 1983), 216-17. On OSA see ContiRossini, 248-49; Biella, 515-16; Beeston, 
136; W. W. Müller, “Die Wurzeln mediae und tertiae y/w im Altsüdarabischen" (diss., Tübingen, 
1962), 71, with reference to PNs in Lihyanic, Safaitic, and Thamudic. On Ethiopic see 
LexLingAeth, 261-62; W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 539-40; 
additional documentation in HAL, III, 1321-22. 

13. Cf. Bergsträssser, Intro., 216-17; LexHebAram, 797. 

14. On the Akkadian see AHw, III, 1134-39; CAD, XVIVI, 116-57; cf. McBride, 205; 
analogous: Ugar. 3kn; cf. WUS, no. 2606. On the Arabic see L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien 
und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch.” VT 9 (1959) 276. 

15. J. Fürst, Hebrüisches und Chaldüisches Handwörterbuch über das AT (Leipzig, ?1876), Il, 
423-24: "direct to the left,” glossed by Asmyly, though hsymy is generally classified as dittography, 
cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 430. The interpretive attempts of G. R. 
Driver merely show how uncertain the textual basis is; he initially believes that the context re- 
quires a "verb of destruction" and suspects 5mm hiphil (“Linguistic and Textual Problems: 
Ezekiel,” Bibl 19 [1938] 68), then later reads Sim hophal in the fashion of Arab. Sama, “unsheathe, 
draw out of the sheath" (“Ezekiel: Linguistic and Textual Problems,” Bibi 35 [1954] 154). 

16. A. Schulz, Die Bücher Samuel. EHAT VIIU2 (1920), 145, subst. “disaster, misfortune”; 
BDB, 965: subst. "token of unluckiness"; C. Siegfried and B. Stade, Hebräisches Wörterbuch 
zum AT (Leipzig, 1893), 750, reckon with a subst. instead of a ptcp.; LexHebAram, 795, and 
Fürst, II, 424, the latter managing without a homonym: “at the behest of Absalom there was a de- 
cree,” similarly also RHB, III, 304; cf. Akk. Simtu from Siümu, "destiny, fate"; AHw, III, 1238- 
39; cf. CAD, XVII/1, 363. 

17. HAL, Il, 760a, 1326a; cf. also G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 238-39. 

18, Cf. the discussion in R. Gradwohl, Die Farben im AT. BZAW 83 (1963), 63-64; RHB, VII, 
300, understands sim as a synonym of ‘sh, “cosmetic operation on the eyelids.” 

19. Contra GesB, 321; Nöldeke, 532, et al. Cf. GK, §§73-74; Bergsträsser, II, $28s. 

20. See H. Cazelles, “Rédactions et traditions dans l'Exode," Studien zum Pentateuch. FS 
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Nu. 24:23: emendations have been suggested for missumö ‘él,*' though à neutral un- 
derstanding of the enclitic pronoun does enable the MT to yield a meaningful sentence, 
"Alas, who shall live when God does this?” (NRSV). 

1 S. 22:7: read ül*kull*kem with LXX and most comms., since /*kull*kem is difficult 
to understand as a dir. obj. of Sim and is meaningless as an indirect object. 

2 S. 22:44: $mr is often emended to sim with Ps. 18:44(43). G. Schmuttermayr con- 
siders the reading of Ps. 18 to be reliable and suspects that the verb in the version in 
Samuel represents the remnants of a stichos intended to be synonymous with the first 
half-verse. D. Barthélemy finds sim already in the LXX source document, though the 
latter may well already have been accommodated to Ps. 18.2? 

2 K. 8:11: Vg. is generally followed in emending sim to 3mm, “tremble”; cf. BHS. 
MT is comprehensible if pänäyw from the preceding clause is understood as the ob- 
ject.*4 

Isa. 28:25: the meanings of sörä and nismän are disputed, and the terms are usually 
deleted as glosses. 

Isa. 44:7: separating words differently, scholars since Oort’s study have generally 
conjectured mi hismia' m&’öläm, though the MT itself, supported by 1QIsa*, is not en- 
tirely incomprehensible.26 

Isa. 53:10: following Houbigant, interpreters generally emend täsim to tusam.?? The 
following possibilities emerge for the MT: the reflexive napsó is simultaneously sub- 
ject and object; the gender of the reflexive object influences the subject as well; or the 
t- prefix is masculine.?* 

Isa. 61:3: the sim phrase looks suspiciously like doubling, which is why some inter- 
preters delete it while others emend it.*? MT remains difficult; cf., e.g., “to determine 


W. Kornfeld (Vienna, 1977), 46 n. 32. Cf. KD, in loc.; TOB, “I will make a gesture of liberation to 
separate"; — XI, 486. 

21. BHS; M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (1968), in loc., reads misf*moó I; E. Nestle, *Miscellen 
[Agag und Samuel in den Sprüchen des Bileam]." ZAW 28 (1908) 228; Codex Jericho et al. attest 
no word separation: mis3*máü el. 

22. On direct object see A. Schulz, Die Bücher Samuel. EHAT VIVI (1919), 330; cf. GK 
$117n. On indirect object see H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIV/1 (1973), 409. 

23. Cf. HAL, III, 1322b; G. Schmuttermayr, Psalm 18 und 2 Samuel 22. SANT 25 (1971), 
172-74; D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l'AT. OBO 50/1 (1982), 309. 

24. See the discussion in M. Rehm, Das zweite Buch der Kónige (Würzburg, 1982), 83. 

25. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39. CC (Eng. trans. 2002), 49; S. C. Thexton, “A Note on 
Isaiah xxvii 25 and 28," VT 2 (1952) 82, reads sümä instead of sörä: “He sets the wheat [he is] 
set upon [growing].” For a discussion of other possibilities, cf. Barthélemy. Critique textuelle de 
l'AT. OBO 50/2 (1986), 198-200. 

26. H. Oort, Textus Hebraici emendationes (Leiden, 1900); cf. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja 
(40,1—45,7). BK XVI (1978), 396. See Barthélemy, Critique, II, 326-28; and TOB, “since I have 
established the multitude." 

27. C. F. Houbigant, Notae criticae in universos Veteris Testamenti libros cum hebraice 
(Frankfurt, 1777); cf. BHS; a different view is taken by HAL, III, 1323a, 1325. 

28. Cf. the discussion in Vanoni, 197; Barthélemy, Critique, II, 402-3; Richter, 110-15. 

29. Deleting: B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT IIV1 (1902), 455. Emending: C. Westermann, Isaiah 
40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 364: l*fammah; RHB, IV, 217: lasüb. 
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those who mourn in Zion, that one might give them,” or the addition of the obj. “gar- 
land" from the following phrase.?? 

Ezk. 14:8: the hiphil is generally emended to qal.?! 

Ezk. 17:5: some interpreters delete the difficult gah as “vertical dittography";?? this 
particular sentence construction remains difficult. 

Am. 7:8: construing the hapax legomenon “nāk as “crowbar” requires emending 
the locative b*gereb.?? W. Beyerlin argues convincingly contra *plumb"/"crowbar" 
in favor of "tin," viewing the tin that was set in the midst of the people as the irre- 
sistible invading force willed and guided by God. C. Uehlinger follows Beyerlin 
and draws attention to the ambivalence of tin in the sense of hardness and weak- 
ness. 

Ob. 4: either the unwieldy participial construction is deleted entirely, or sim is 
emended to täsim, whereby ginnekä functions as the object of the first sentence as 
well.35 

Ob. 7: concerning the problems of sentence demarcation and vocalization, see 
J. Wehrle; concerning the suggestion that one read the perfect instead of the imperfect 
(contra BHS), see Wolff.56 

Nah. 1:14: the emendation ‘asSim, “I desecrate (your grave),” is not necessary.?’ 

Hab. 1:11: instead of MT w*'asem, interpreters often follow 1 QpHab 4:9 and read 
w*yüseém; by contrast, W. Rudolph reads wayyassem.?* 

Ps. 50:23: following Graetz, many emend w*sam to w*tam; the MT is comprehensi- 
ble as breviloquence for w*sàm 'al-libbö derek.?? 

Ps. 85:14(13): w*yoser or Sälöm have been conjectured for w*yasém; the translation 


30. Fürst, II, 423; TOB. 

31. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, in loc.; HAL, III, 1325b. 

32. See Zimmerli, Ezekiel 7, in loc.; for an explanation of MT see G. R. Driver, Bibl 35 
(1954) 152-53. 

33. K. Budde, "Zu Text und Auslegung des Buches Amos IX: 7:1-9;" JBL 44 (1925) 76: 
b*girót; cf. the discussion in W. Rudolph, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. KAT XIIU2 (1971), 234-35. 

34. W. Beyerlin, Bleilot, Brecheisen oder was sonst? Revision einer Amos-Vision. OBO 81 
(1988) 35; C. Uehlinger, "Der Herr auf der Zinnmauer. Zur dritten Amos-Vision (Am 7:7-8),” 
BN 48 (1989) 89-104. 

35. E.g., H. W. Wolff, Obadiah and Jonah. CC (Eng. trans. 1986), in loc. See W. Richter, 
Untersuchungen zur Valenz althebräischer Verben, II: GBH, ‘MQ, QSR II. ATS 25 (1986), 96- 
97. 

36. J. Wehrle, Prophetie und Textanalyse. Die Komposition Obadja 1—21 interpretiert auf der 
Basis textlinguistischer und semiotischer Konzeptionen. ATS 28 (1987), 77-78; Wolff, Obadiah, 
in loc. 

37. HAL, Ul, 1325b, with bibliog. 

38. See ibid.; W. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT XIIV3 (1975), 
205, reads wayyassém. 

39. H. Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen (Breslau, 1882); H. Gunkel, Die 
Psalmen. HKAT IU2 (51968), 220; HAL, III, 1325b. Cf. recently F.-L. Hossfeld, “Ps 50 und die 
Verkündigung des Gottesrechts,” Ein Gott, eine Offenbarung. Beiträge zur biblischen Exegese, 
Theologie und Spiritualitüt. FS N. Füglister (Würzburg, 1991), 84; M. Dahood, Psalms I: 1—50. 
AB 16 (1965), 310, reads the qal pass. ptcp. of Sim, "who is set in my way.” 
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in TOB, “and his steps trace the path.” and the suggestions collected by C. Locher 
make textual emendation superfluous.* 

Job 4:20: alterations to sem or mósía' are unnecessary if m&sim is understood as the 
subst. "paying attention"; the qal ptcp. is perhaps possible.*! 

Job 34:23: ‘6d is generally changed by the addition of m, which disappeared through 
haplography, into the obj. mó'ed; the MT is comprehensible assuming an ellipse of 
lgb.*? 

Job 36:13: emendations from sim to 3mr or n3m are unnecessary; Fohrer under- 
stands the MT as meaning “nurture anger/resentment,” while Ehrlich reads “the people 
of ruthless disposition presuppose anger in God." 

Job 41:23(31): a congruence of metaphors is present even without a revocalization 
of sim to an otherwise unattested OT n3m hiphil;** cf. TOB, which understands the rare 
mergähä as an “incense vessel.” 

Cant. 6:12: the “most difficult verse" in Canticles has been subject to widely vary- 
ing emendations; O. Keel's translation and explanation are plausible: *my desire set 
me in the chariots of Amminadab." 45 

Eccl. 3:18: the term sam postulated before hà *lohim is not necessary for under- 
standing MT.* 

Ezra 10:44: often emended for reasons of content following 3 Ezra 9:36; sim as “to 
bear children" is possible in analogy to Arab. wada‘a.*’ 

2 Ch. 1:5: the reading Sam in Codex L is attested quite poorly; Barthélemy finds evi- 
dence of theological scruples behind this situation and hence gives Sam preference.* 

On the whole, then, the occurrences of sim are textually quite reliable. The passages 
using the hiphil remain difficult, particularly because the hophal occurrences can be in- 
terpreted as qal passives. Grammatical studies vacillate between rejecting the hiphil 
forms and assuming the presence of a pseudo-hiphil.4? 


Il. 1. Expressions. With the vb. sim, forms relating perfective circumstances (pf. 104 
times, impf. consec. 156 times) predominate over imperfective forms (impf. 71, pf. 


40. See HAL, III, 1325b. Cf. C. Locher, “Der Psalter der 'Einheitsübersetzung' und die 
Textkritik,” Bibl 59 (1978) 64. 

41. For the former see N. Herz, “Some Difficult Passages in Job," ZAW 20 (1900) 160; cf. 
F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVV1 (41983), 61. For the latter cf. Fohrer, 131; HAL, III, 1325b. 

42. For the former cf. BHS; HAL, III, 1325a. For the latter, cf. GesB, 784; TOB, “he does not 
need to watch the person for a long time.” 

43. See HAL, III, 1325b; Fohrer, 471; RHB, VI, 322. 

44. So Dahood, Bibl 53 (1972) 400, with bibliog. 

45. See W. Rudolph, Das Buch Ruth; Das Hohelied; Die Klagelieder. KAT XVIV1-3 (1962), 
166; O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. trans. 1994), 225-28. 

46. K. Galling, Der Prediger. HAT 1/18 (71969), 96; cf. the discussion in A. Lauha, Koheler. 
BK XIX (1978), 72-73, 75. 

47. See HAL, III, 1325b. Cf. L. Kopf, VT 9 (1959) 276; a different view is taken by 
Barthélemy, Critique, 1, 547: “(of whom) they had children.” 

48. Barthélemy, Critique, 1, 474-75. 

49. Hiphil: Nóldeke, 530; HAL, III, 1325. Cf. LexHebAram, 797, with bibliog. 
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consec. 87); these numbers do not include appellative forms (impv. 57, jussive 9, 
cohortative 34, vetitive 5, prohibitive 7). The infinitive construct occurs 38 times,5 the 
infinitive absolute 3 times, and the participle 15 times. The hapax substantive (Lev. 
5:21) is attested in the construct expression t“sümet yäd (allegedly a loan that, unlike the 
piggädön, may be used up and replaced?!). The subject of sim is always animate and in- 
cludes people (392 times), deities (176), and animals (Ezk. 17:4,5; 19:5; Joel 1:7; Job 
41:23[31]; Prov. 30:26), Satan (Job 1:8; 2:3), and nepes (Cant. 6:12; Isa. 53:10). Addi- 
tional syntagmas include direct (generally “affected,” altered) objects (inanimate: 186 
times; people: 100; parts of the body or anthropological expressions: 123; deity: 6 [cf. 
Ps. 40:5(4)]; animal: 3; nature: 21; abstraction or circumstances: 132; 60 occurrences 
use ‘ef, 3 use min [Dt. 17:15; Ps. 105:21; Isa. 25:2], /* once [1 S. 22:7; text?]), direct 
(generally “effected,” created) objects (inanimate: 39 times; abstraction: 30; nature: 26 
[Ex. 14:21]; people: 19 [cf. Gen. 21:13]; animal: 4 [cf. Ezk. 19:5]; parts of the body: 3; 
deity: once [Jgs. 8:3]; in most cases the second object is added prepositionally: 58 times 
with /%, 25 with k*), indirect object (people: 31 times; deity: 3; inanimate objects or 
places: 5; /*1s used 35 times, ‘al 5 times); prepositional objects are used to designate “lo- 
cale," sometimes figuratively (people: 90 times; parts of the body: 84; inanimate ob- 
jects: 75; abstractions: 93; deity: twice [Job 5:8; Ps. 78:7]; animals: 4 [cf. 1 S. 25:18]; 
nature: twice; prepositions with a primarily locative semantic coloring predominate: 'a/ 
125 times; b* 117; 1°25; ‘el 21; lipné 11; ben 9; tahat 7; neged 3;?? others: 10; Sam: 17). 

The transition from the fixed to a free syntagma cannot always be easily deter- 
mined. An infinitive group is often still part of the sentence core, e.g., when someone is 
"installed/appointed in order to do something" (1 S. 8:5; 1 K. 10:9; Ps. 105:21) or 
when something is "done so that something will thereby happen" (2 K. 13:7; Isa. 
51:10; Ezk. 21:24,25[19,21]; cf. Ezra 8:17). An infinitive group can replace the object 
(in Gen. 24:33, "then food was set before him to eat") or the prepositional object, espe- 
cially in idiomatic expressions with parts of the body as the object that express intent 
(1 K. 2:15; 2 K. 12:18[17]; Jer. 42:15,17; 44:12; Dnl. 11:17; cf. Job 34:23; Mal. 2:2) or 
refusal (min: Zech. 7:12). The infinitive can also designate the intent or effect (posi- 
tively in Jer. 7:30; Ezk. 30:21; negatively in Gen. 4:15) or the course (/@ mdr: Ex. 9:5; 
Dt. 22:17). These infinitive functions can also be taken over by either an independent 
(Ex. 18:21; Prov. 8:29) or a dependent (Ex. 21:13; Dt. 22:8; 31:19; Ps. 104:9; Dnl. 1:8) 
clause. Twelve passages use a "pertinence amplification" (ethicus) as a free syntagma 
(cf. Josh. 8:2). Prepositional groups can further specify the place (cf. Gen. 50:26; Hag. 
2:15) or the time of the action (cf. 1 S. 30:25; 2 K. 21:7; with inf.: 1 S. 15:2). Preposi- 
tional phrases with k* introduce comparatives (cf. Dt. 17:14; 1 S. 8:5, “like [as] all na- 
tions [are governed],” or “as is the custom with all nations").5? An infinitive absolute 
(Dt. 17:15; Jer. 42:15) lends emphasis to the sentence. 


50. On these forms see JM, 436-37 (81241). 

51. See RHB, II, 19. 

52. See H. Bardtke, "Die hebräische Präposition neged in den Psalmen,” Wort, Lied und 
Gottesspruche. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 2 (1972), 25. 

53. See in this regard Jenni, 144. 
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Even at the level of such expressions, sim already emerges as a popular theological 
expression. Direct statements about God (subj. or obj.) are found in 190 occurrences (a 
third), to which one can then add about 130 occurrences (a fifth) in theological and 
cultic contexts. A particular concentration of such theological use is found in the 
Psalms (30 of 36 times), Isaiah (30 of 54), Job (20 of 40), the Minor Prophets (25 of 
50), and Jeremiah (17 of 37). By contrast, no such theological usage is found in Bibli- 
cal Aramaic. The various lexicons provide addition documentation concerning the use 
of sim in different expressions.>* 


2. Word Field. The immediate word field of sim includes the following synonymous 
verbs as parallels: ntn (Gen. 21:14; 27:37; 41:42; Ex. 26:35; 29:6; 39:19-20; 40:5- 
6,8,18,20,30; Lev. 2:15; 5:11; 8:8,26; 10:1; Nu. 4:14; 16:7,18; 17:11[16:46]; Dt. 7:15; 
17:15; Josh. 7:19; 1 S. 6:8; 22:7; 1 K. 2:5; 12:29; 18:23; 2 K. 18:14; Ps. 66:9; 79:1; Isa. 
41:19; 61:3; Ezk. 4:2; 17:5; 20:28; 30:21; 35:3-4; Hos. 11:8),55 Igh (Gen. 9:23; 21:14; 
22:6; 28:11,18; 31:34; Ex. 2:3; 17:12; 24:6; Lev. 8:26; 10:1; Nu. 16:18; 17:11[16:46]; 
Dt. 26:2; 31:26; Josh. 7:11; 8:12; Jgs. 4:21; 1 S. 7:12; 8:11; 19:13; 25:18; 1 K. 20:6; 
2 K. 4:29; 9:13; 20:7; Job 22:22; Isa. 51:22-23; Jer. 43:10; Ezk. 17:5; 19:5; Hag. 2:23), 
hyh (Gen. 28:22; Ex. 4:15; 28:37; Dt. 10:5; 11:18; 31:26; Ezk. 24:7; 35:4), Syt (Gen. 
30:40-41; 48:17-18; Jer. 13:16; 31:21; Hos. 2:5[3]), bw’ hiphil (Ex. 40:21; 1 S. 17:54; 
Ps. 66:11; Ezk. 17:4), swr hiphil (Gen. 48:17-18; Dt. 7:15; 1 S. 18:13; 1 K. 20:24), ‘sh 
(Gen. 6:16; Ps. 104:3-4; Ezk. 7:20), qwm hiphil (Ex. 40:2-3,18; Ps. 78:5), ns” (Jgs. 
9:48; Job 13:14; Est. 3:1), ysd (Ps. 104:8-9; Hab. 1:12), rwm hiphil (Lev. 6:3[10]; 1 S. 
9:24), nsb (Jer. 31:21), ‘md hiphil (2 K. 8:11), nth (Job 38:5). 

Alongside these verbs with relatively nonspecific meanings, the immediate context 
of sim includes additional verbs generally concurring semantically with the objects of 
$im and thus qualifying more specifically the connotations attaching to the rather gen- 
eral nature of sim, including lbs (Gen. 41:42; Job 38:9; Isa. 50:3; Zech. 3:5; connota- 
tion: “put on, array"), kl (Gen. 24:33; 43:32; 1 S. 9:24; 28:22; 2 S. 12:20; 2 K. 6:22: 
"set before"), Spk (Ezk. 4:2; 21:27[22]; 24:7: “liquid” (whereas van Dijk assumes the 
presence of a "connotation" in these expressions, Labuschagne is already speaking 
about a "meaning" ??), nsk (Ezk. 20:28), zrq (Ex. 24:6: "liquid"; Isa. 28:25: “granular”), 
qir (Dt. 11:18: “fasten, secure"), hgr (1 K. 20:31-32), hbš (Ezk. 24:17; 30:21), tq' (1 S. 
31:10; 1 Ch. 10:10: *violent"), ngb (Job 40:26[41:2]). 

Other verbs appear only in the context of certain idiomatic expressions with Sim, 
where they qualify the meaning further: “intellectual activity" (yd‘: Isa. 41:20,22; byn: 
Neh. 8:8; Isa. 57:1; skl: Isa. 41:20; zkr: 2 S. 19:20[19]; Isa. 47:7; 57:11; Sm‘: Ezk. 40:4; 
Zech. 7:12; Mal. 2:2; connotation: “pay attention to"); “messenger commission" (nb' + 
messenger formula: Ezk. 6:2; 13:17; 21:2,7[20:46; 21:2]; 25:2; 28:21; 29:2; 35:2; 
38:2; all except Ezk. 13:17 also use the word-event formula hyh + d*bar yhwh; conno- 


54. See also Vanoni, 139-41, 197-200. 
55. See Schreiner, 311. 

56. See II.3 below. 

57. Labuschagne, 777. 
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tation: “speak against"); “fall silent" (Ars: Mic. 7:16; bws: 2 K. 8:11; Isa. 50:7; Mic. 
7:16; kzb: Job 24:25); “disastrous deed" (bd: 2 K. 13:7; Zeph. 2:13; šbt hiphil: Ezk. 
26:12; Hos. 2:14[12]; krt hiphil: Jer. 44:11; sand hiphil: Isa. 13:9; 5mm hiphil: Job 21:5; 
Hos. 2:14[12]; p3h- Lam. 3:11), "trust" (bth: Job 31:24; Ps. 40:5[4]; 52:9[7]; Jer. 17:5; 
mn hiphil: Job 4:18; connotation: “set upon"); “unity” (qbs: Hos. 2:2[ 1:11]; Mic. 2:12; 
Zeph. 3:19; connotation: “together”). 

In individual cases, precise connotations emerge; examples include "to present" in 
the sense of “to have validated" (Job 5:8: dr358) or “put into a certain condition” in the 
sense of "able to tread upon the high places" (Hab. 3:19: drk). 

Finally, approximations of the contextual meaning of sim also emerge from parallel 
sentences using negation and a verb that in some fashion functions as an antonym (cf. 
Ex. 5:8; Job 4:18; Ps. 40:5[4]; 52:9[7]; 54:5[3]; 66:9; 78:7; 86:14; Isa. 50:7; 59:21; Jer. 
21:10; 39:12; Am. 9:4). 


3. Meaning. a. Basic Considerations. The widely varying translations of 51m in the 
early versions correspond to an even more comprehensive list of meanings in the lexi- 
cons (HAL has the most, with twenty-one main and many more submeanings as well as 
numerous cross references among the various entries), albeit with the difference that in 
the versions the majority of occurrences are generally covered by a single, primary ren- 
dering.5? 

An even partially consistent translation of sim into the European languages is im- 
possible not least because there are no full equivalents, e.g., for Gk. tithémi (Old High 
German may be an exception, where tuon covers the meaning of both "do" and 
"make"99), The plethora of translation suggestions in the various lexicons, however, 
also derives from the variously restricted selections of idioms in the prevailing transla- 
tion languages.5! The example of the expression sim pänim demonstrates this situation. 
Lev. 20:5 and Jer. 21:10 are variously translated "to set one's face against"; German: 
“sein Angesicht richten/wenden [not: setzen/legen] [i.e., to 'direct/turn' one's face, not 
'set/put' ] auf/gegen”; French: "tourner sa face contre, diriger son regard vers”; Italian: 
“poner/volver su cara contra.” Once an infinitive enters the expression (Jer. 42:15), 
these idioms no longer fit: “to be bent on"; German: “sich versteifen auf, sich in den 
Kopf setzen"; French: “se mettre en route pour.” Hence the verbs are by no means sim- 
ply interchangeable. This situation is quite different in Hebrew, where some expres- 
sions can use ntn, Sim, or 311.59? Additional translation problems emerge with the con- 
textual deletion of objects (esp. in the case of the impv.) and with idiomatic 
breviloquence (e.g., in the case of sim /eb). Hebrew presents cases that are difficult to 


58. On the legal connotation of Akk. awätam Sakdnu as an equivalent to the hapax 
legomenon sim + dibrä, see Paul, 235-36. 

59. See 1.2 above. 

60. See F. Kluge, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache (Berlin, ??1967), 796- 
97, s.v. tun. 

61. Bibliog. in Vanoni, 157-58 n. 489. 

62. — X, 93; also II.3.c-d below. 
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conceive in other languages. Whereas, for example, the context makes elliptical com- 
mands such as “put!” or "set!" unequivocal in English despite any lexical ambiguity, 
no analogous breviloquence is possible in German, e.g., "greift!" (reach, grab!) (for 
“angreifen!” [attack!] or “begreift!” [understand!]). Many of the textual problems dis- 
cussed above can be reduced to translation problems.$3 

b. Syntax. Rather than further discussing stylistic questions here, I will try to illu- 
minate the meaning of sim on the basis of the internal Hebrew textual evidence itself. 
Taking the verb's ability to enter into certain expressions as the point of departure, 
syntactical structures emerge corresponding, in the realm of content, to various se- 
mantic classes.9* The following discussion does not take uncertain passages into ac- 
count. 

The basic nature of the vb. sim follows a tripartite schema, since occurrences with a 
subject, a direct object, and an additional syntagma clearly predominate (515 = 88%), 
including the 70 occurrences with a contextual deletion of the direct object (e.g., Ex. 
17:12: “so they took a stone and put [it] under him”). The nature of the second depen- 
dent syntagma allows a further breakdown.® In most instances it is a prepositional ob- 
ject or an adverb (Gen. 2:8) with a locative connotation (345 times = 59%, 120 of 
which use the prep. ‘al, 115 b*), which is why this context probably represents the pri- 
mary use of sim (e.g., Gen. 43:22: “We do not know who put our money in our sacks"). 
The other uses are secondary. The second dependent syntagma refers to the “effected” 
(created) object (141 times = 24%; e.g., Gen. 21:18: "I will make a great nation of 
him") or to the indirect object (29 times = 5%; e.g., Ex. 4:11: “Who gives/made speech 
to/for mortals?"). 

The occurrences with only a single dependent syntagma (39 times = 7%) can be un- 
derstood as variations of the use just described (e.g., Nu. 17:11[16:46]: “lay incense"). 
Here too locative use predominates, so that one must reckon with contextual (because 
the reference is obvious) or lexical deletion of the indication of place, especially since 
lower syntactical importance does not necessarily mean lower semantic importance 
(Jgs. 12).6 In sentences such as Ex. 40:18 (“he set up its [the tabernacle's] frames"), 
the enclitic pronoun functions perhaps as a substitute for the locative information. The 
rare (23 occurrences = 4%) passages with more than two dependent syntagmas can be 
otherwise explained as combinations of the simpler sentence types (e.g., 2 K. 4:10: “let 
us put there for him a bed" corresponds to “let us put a bed there" + “let us give him a 
bed”). 

Scholars have long recognized that with verbs exhibiting this tripartite schema, the 
dependent syntagmas are in fact related in the fashion of a nominal clause.*’ The verbal 


63. See 1.5 above. 

64. Underlying theoretical considerations in Richter, Untersuchungen 1, 10-25; cf. also 
Vanoni (index “Syntagmen,” “Verbalsatz-Typen,” “Verbgruppen”). 

65. See also II.1 above. 

66. Richter, Untersuchungen 1, 12. 

67. W. Richter, Grundlagen einer althebrüischen Grammatik. Die Beschreibungsebenen. Der 
Satz (Satztheorie). ATS 13 (1980), 101, 105, with bibliog.; Jenni, 139-40. 
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clause "I will make (w*sam#i) your offspring like the dust of the earth” (Gen. 13:16) 
corresponds to the nominal clause “your offspring shall be like the dust of the earth” 
(Gen. 28:14); the verbal clause “he gave (wayyasem) him the name Abimelech" (Jgs. 
8:31, NRSV "named him") corresponds to the nominal clause “her name was Hagar” 
(Gen. 16:1); and the verbal clause “Israel put (wayyäsem) the Canaanites to forced la- 
bor (lämas)” (Jgs. 1:28) corresponds to the nominal clause “the Canaanites became 
subject to forced labor" (Jgs. 1:30). In such cases sim exhibits a "causal" semantic ef- 
fect in the sense of "make the content expressed by the nominal clause come about/ 
happen." This semantic effect is also present in cases where the syntagma correspond- 
ing to the subject in the nominal clause has been deleted (“set up, install, arrange": 1 S. 
7:12; 2 S. 8:6,14; 1 K. 20:34; 2 K. 10:24; 1 Ch. 18:6,13), suggesting that the locatives 
are to be understood not as fixed syntagmas but as free indicators of circumstance (cf. 
also Gen. 6:16; 2 K. 10:8; Isa. 41:19; 43:19). 

On the one hand, the combination of the verb's semantic effects (“causal,” 
"locative") with the semantic characteristics of the dependent syntagmas and, on the 
other, the degree of metaphorical development allow the primary areas of use and the 
primary meanings of Sim to emerge. 

(1) locative: about 240 times, primarily in the syntactical structures with a direct and 
possibly a prepositional object: “lay/place/put/set (on/in)" (Gen. 2:8); 

(2) (intellectual) figurative: about 100 times, primarily in the same syntactical struc- 
tures as (1): "direct/turn (attention) toward" (Gen. 31:21); 

(3) factitive: about 130 times, especially in syntactical structures with double ob- 
jects: "make into," etc. (Gen. 21:13); 

(4) factitive-figurative: about 50 times, in all syntactical types: "insert, engage”; 

(5) special meanings (with certain classes of objects): “fix, secure, establish” (about 
20 times; Gen. 47:26), “impose” (about 10 times; Ex. 5:8), “bring about, cause” (5 
times; e.g., Jer. 32:20); 

(6) substantival use.55 

Classification must remain open for about 50 occurrences, since there is no corre- 
sponding material to test interchangeability. Caution is also advised when adducing 
extrabiblical materials to explain enumerated expressions in the lexicons.5? 

One example can demonstrate how positing special meanings for sim can in some 
cases even completely miss the meaning of the original text. Some translations follow 
the LXX (speírei) or pick up on the par. zrq in reading “sow” in Isa. 28:25. The agricul- 
tural metaphor, however, contains several signals suggesting that the MT intends to 
evoke the notion of a careful, ordered “placing” of seeds rather than merely (superfi- 
cial) scattering. ^? 

In other cases the assumption of special meanings causes one to misunderstand cer- 


68. See IL3.f below. 

69. As is frequently the case in HAL. 

70. See 1,5 above; cf. J. C. Exum, "*Whom Will He Teach Knowledge?’ A Literary Approach 
to Isaiah 28," in D. J. A. Clines, D. M. Gunn, and A. J. Hauser, eds., Art and Meaning: Rhetoric 
in Biblical Literature. JSOTSup 19 (1982), 129-30; Barthélemy, Critique, II, 200. 
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tain poetic functions.?! For example, Dahood restricts the semantically open sim in Job 
22:22; 38:5,33; Ps. 56:9(8); Prov. 8:29 to “to trace, draft"? His suggestion is question- 
able not least because these passages contain not only differing sentence types but also 
disparate word fields, which is why the connotation (but not the meaning) "to write 
down" might at most be appropriate for only an individual passage. 

One final consideration of significance is the distribution of occurrences using a di- 
vine subject in the main usage types. In the case of "insert, engage" (ratio 1:7), 
“locative” (1:6), and “(intellectual) figurative" (1:5), the statistics are far below the av- 
erage, whereas in the case of "fix, establish, secure" (2:3) and "make" (2:3) they are 
considerably above the average. Although proportionately sim (with a third of all theo- 
logical occurrences??) exceeds the vb. ‘sh (with only a sixth of all theological occur- 
rences),’4 it is itself eclipsed by ntn, which takes a divine subject in two-fifths of all 
cases.’> In any event God is the most frequent subject that “sets, puts" (176 times; Mo- 
ses is second with 37). The preference biblical authors have for using verbs such as ntn, 
‘th, and sim in theological contexts may derive from these verbs’ greater flexibility and 
hence their more indeterminate meaning.75 

c. Idioms. Various idiomatic expressions use Sim, especially in expressions referenc- 
ing parts of the body and in anthropological expressions. 

leb/lebab. The expression sim + (et) léb/lébab (enclitic pronoun) + (prepositional 
phrase) involves figurative use with reference to focusing the heart as the organ of at- 
tentiveness, inclination, worry, memory, and cognition?” on a person or thing (‘al: Job 
1:8; 2:3; Hag. 1:5,7; cf. Biblical Aramaic with bal: Dnl. 6:15[14]; ‘el: Ex. 9:21; 1 S. 
25:25; 2 S. 18:3;78 theological context: Job 34:14; /*: Dt. 32:46; 1 S. 9:20; Ezk. 40:4; 
44:5; cf. also Isa. 41:22; Ezk. 44:5; Hag. 2:15,18 [Haggai exhibits a preference for the 
expression, using it in 5 of 7 occurrences of sim]). In isolated passages the expression 
Sim + ‘al-léb/lébab (enclitic pronoun) still exhibits the literal locative meaning, e.g., in 
Cant. 8:6, “Set me as a seal upon your *heart' "; as in Ex. 28:29, léb refers to the 
"breast." P. Joüon derives this figurative use from the literal use, suggesting that the ex- 
pression implies the semantic nuance "unforgettable" through the connotation "pre- 
cious object, preciousness.”’? O. Keel believes the seal worn on the breast functions as 
an amulet.*? The literal locative meaning may also be present in Dt. 11:18, “You shall 
put these words of mine in your heart." The parallel expressions "on your hand" and 


71. See II.4 below. 

72. Dahood, Bibl 53 (1972) 399, 
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74. J. Vollmer, “MWY ‘sh to make, do," TLOT II, 944-45. 
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77. — VII, 416-17, 420-21. 

78. On the missing enclitic pronoun, see A. R. Müller, Martin Bubers Verdeutschung der 
Schrift. ATS 14 (1982), 32. 
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“on your forehead” suggest the expression is to be understood as a locative (Keel takes 
a different view, suggesting the meaning “contemplation and striving”®'). The remain- 
ing passages all use the term figuratively (“take to heart”): Isa. 42:25; 47:7; 57:1,11; 
Jer. 12:11; “be resolved": Dnl. 1:8; Mal. 2:2).8? Variants of the expression include the 
use of el (2 S. 13:33; 19:20[19]) and b* (1 S. 21:13[12]; Job 22:22). 

ro 3. The expression sim (with the variant Sit in Gen. 48:14,17) + yämin + enclitic 
pronoun + al-rö’$ (Gen. 48:18) refers to the gesture accompanying the blessing.®? If 
the action refers to one's own head, it involves the rite of (self-)abasement:8^ sim + yäd 
+ enclitic pronoun + 'al-rö’$ expresses sorrow (2 S. 13:19; cf. the nominal clause in Jer. 
2:37); Sim + h*balim + b*ro'$ expresses subordination (1 K. 20:3185). The expression 
Sim + head covering + 'al-ro 3 refers to the transfer of insignia when someone is in- 
stalled in an office (priests: Ex. 29:6; Lev. 8:9; Zech. 3:5). The expression is also at- 
tested with b° and probably has the same meaning in Est. 2:17 (installation of the 
queen), though probably not in Zech. 6:11 (the golden crown for the high priest; some 
interpreters have suggested in analogy with ntn lipné the meaning “place at one's dis- 
posal"' 86), 

pänim. The expression Sim (in part interchangeable with ntn and Sit) + Cet) pänim + 
enclitic pronoun + indication of direction is attested in various forms. In its ordinary 
formulation the expression refers to starting off in a certain direction (Gen. 31:21; Dnl. 
11:18 Q55) or to resolving to do something (always with an inf. group: 2 K. 12:18[17]; 
Jer. 42:15,17; 44:12; Dnl. 11:17; cf. 1 K. 2 1589). With a human subject in prophetic 
contexts (e.g., Ezk. 6:2),9?? it can be viewed as a formula attesting the old notion that for 
a prophecy to come about, visual contact must be established between the prophet and 
the object of his prophecy, though this expression is also used in instances where such 
contact cannot in fact be realized (e.g., Ezk. 28:21).?! It can also be considered formu- 
laic when used with a divine subject and a prepositional object with b* (Lev. 20:5; Jer. 
21:10; 44:11; Ezk. 15:7).?? Such usage suggests the presence of a legal-sacral context 
(with krt hiphil: Lev. 20:5; Jer. 44:11), albeit not quite as clearly as does the (probably 
original) version with ntn (Lev. 17:10; 20:3,6; 26:17; Ezk. 14:8; 15:7), and always re- 
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fers to God's chastising, destructive intervention.93 The expression sim + lipné occurs 
in isolated instances with a locative meaning (Gen. 48:20: “put ahead [as a result of 
evaluation]," “prefer”; Jgs. 18:21: “put in front"). It also occurs in two formulaic ver- 
sions, namely, with the obj. “food” (“place before": 1 S. 28:22; 2 K. 6:22; with a de- 
leted obj. in Gen. 24:33; 1 S. 9:24; also with nin, cf. Gen. 18:8) and with the obj. “law” 
(“present”: d*bdrim: Ex. 19:7; mispátim: 21:1; törä: Dt. 4:44; the last two examples 
are formulated as relative clauses and thus can be classified as a variant of the formula 
known as the “promulgation formula" [vbs.: swh piel, Imd piel, dbr piel, ntn lipné]).9* 

ayin. With a human subject, the expression sim + ‘ayin + enclitic pronoun + ‘al + 
person refers to personal attention or favor (Gen. 44:21; Jer. 39:12; 40:4).?5 With a di- 
vine subject, the expression is ambivalent (though some scholars maintain that in such 
cases the expression has a “favorable connotation”) and needs contextual qualifica- 
tion (/*tóbá: Jer. 24:6; l*rà'à: Am. 9:4).?7 It exhibits a literal locative meaning in 2 K. 
4:34, where Elisha places his eyes upon (al) those of the dead child. 

peh. The expression sim yäd (variant: kap: Job 29:9) (enclitic pronoun) + ‘al (vari- 
ant: /*: Job 29:9; 40:4; cf. the textually difficult nominal clause in Prov. 30:3298) + peh 
* (enclitic pronoun) refers to a gesture expressing a commitment to maintain silence. 
The motivation for such silence emerges contextually and includes prudence (Jgs. 
18:19), startled shame (Job 21:4; Mic. 7:16), and reverence (Job 29:9; 40:4).9 In the 
case of the expression sim + däbär (absent from Nu. 23:12) + b*pi (enclitic pronoun/ 
noun), several different versions can be distinguished.! In ordinary usage and with a 
human subject, the reference is to the mediation of a message both in a direct (Ezra 
8:17) and a consciously anonymous (2 S. 14:3,19) messenger function.!?! With a di- 
vine subject, the expression is formulaic and describes God's actions with regard to the 
prophets ("inspiration formula"; Nu. 22:38; 23:5,12,16; Isa. 49:2; 59:21; variant with 
ntn: Dt. 18:18; Jer 1:9). A derivation of this formula involves theological use with a hu- 
man subject in Ex. 4:15, where Aaron is designated as a prophet of Moses. Dt. 31:19 
varies the expression (the obj. is now Sird) and weakens the metaphor: “put it in their 
mouths," where it will, as it were, remain ready to sing (cf. mippi in v. 21). 

Ozen. Something similar applies to the unique expression Sim b*'ozné X in Ex. 17:14 
(as in Dt. 31:19, God's commission to recite the message parallels the commission to 
write it down). 
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yäd. The expression sim + ydd X + tahat yerek Y (Gen. 24:2,9; 47:29; generally as- 
cribed to J'%) circumscribes the oath by the organ of procreation. In every instance the 
oath is administered “before dying.” “The one who is facing death secures his last will 
by an ‘oath at the source of life. "193 A transfer of power also takes place in 2 K. 13:16, 
when Elisha places his hands on (‘al) those of King Jehoash.!% The meaning of the ex- 
pression sim yädayim l° is disputed (2 K. 11:16 par. 2 Ch. 23:15). C. Levin suggests (in 
a circular literary-critical argument) that the reference is to "laying hands on" (so also 
LXX); the philological argumentation of his source, Stade (who cites incorrect pas- 
sages), is less convincing than that of P. Joüon and W. Rudolph, who understand the 
meaning as “make place for someone" (as already in the Tgs. and Pesh.).!05 In various 
forms sim yäd b° designates a claim (theologically in Ezk. 39:21) or transfer of posses- 
sion (Ps. 89:26[25]). The expression sim b*yad has no fixed form (“take in hand": Jgs. 
4:21; 1 K. 20:6; “put into the hand" [theological context]: Isa. 51:23; “entrust”: 2 Ch. 
23:18; "put the power of wonders into one's hand" [theological context]: Ex. 4:21). 
Concerning expressions with peh and ro 3, see above. 

kap. Whereas expressions with b*yad express a firm grasp, the expression Sim + 
nepes + enclitic pronoun + b*kap + enclitic pronoun refers to uncertain exposure (“risk- 
ing one's life": Jgs. 12:3; 1 S. 19:5[4]; 28:21; Job 13:14; cf. the nominal clause in Ps. 
119:109).106 

sawwä’r. The expression sim + 'al-sawwa'r is used in a literal locative and simulta- 
neously metaphorical sense (citing the neck as an expression of pride and dignity) in 
both positive (with the obj. “gold chain" as a sign of honor in Gen. 41:42) and negative 
sense (with the obj. "feet" as a sign of the humiliation of the defeated in Josh. 
10:24).107 

dam. Because the expression using sim and dám is not attested in a recurring form, 
no formulaic use can be discerned (though such is not the case with ntn!08). Nonethe- 
less, most of the passages are based on the notion that blood shed through violence 
spreads out as a burden over both people and places (Dt. 22:8; 1 K. 2:5;!09 Ezk. 24:7; 
theological context: Jgs. 9:24110), 
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(1974), 113-21. 

105. C. Levin, Der Sturz der Kónigin Atalja. SBS 105 (1982), 21-22; P. Joüon, "Divers 
emplois métaphoriques du mot ‘yad’ en hébreu,” Bibl 14 (1933) 453-54; W. Rudolph, “Die 
Einheitlichkeit der Erzählung vom Sturz der Atalja (2 Kön 11)" FS A. Bertholet (Tübingen, 
1950), 475. 

106. Cf. Dhorme, 150; — IX, 512. 

107. Cf. Dhorme, 91; > RIS sawwar, XII, 268. 

108. See G. Vanoni, Das Buch Jona. ATS 7 (1978), 131-32. 

109. M. Noth, Könige (1-16). BK IX/1 (71983), 30: “cause blood to be shed." 

110. See K. Koch, "Der Spruch ‘Sein Blut bleibe auf seinem Haupt,” VT 12 (1962) 406-9, 412. 
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sem. All the expressions to be discussed here are also attested with other verbs. The 
two versions of the frequent expression gr’ + 3em in reference to naming!!! are ren- 
dered with no discernible semantic difference by variants with sim, including a verb + 
Sim + recipient + PN (Jgs. 8:31; theological context in 2 K. 17:34; Neh. 9:7; Biblical 
Aramaic in Dnl. 5:12; cf. with gr’ in Gen. 2:19); verb + /* + recipient + 3emót (Dnl. 1:7; 
with gr’ in Gen. 2:20). In the expression sim + Sem + /* + (reflexive) enclitic pronoun, 
the verb is interchangeable with ‘sh (cf. Gen. 11:4): "make a name (for oneself)" (2 S. 
14:7; theological context in 2 S. 7:23; 1 Ch. 17:21 [read /ó with LXX et al.]; the origi- 
nal expression in Zeph. 3:19).!!? The expression sim (interchangeable with skn) + re- 
flexive enclitic pronoun (+ Sam) with a divine subject occurs in the Dtr History and the 
Chronicler's History, generally as part of what is known as the "formula of centraliza- 
tion" (Dt. 12:5, 21; 14:24; 1 K. 9:3; 11:36; 14:21; 2 K. 21:4,7; 2 Ch. 6:20; 12:13; 33:7; 
with 3&z, cf., e.g., Dt. 12:5,11). Given the materials presented by McBride, it is highly 
likely that the expression with skn represents a neologistic loan from Akk. Sakünu 
šumu, "to establish fame, to acquire a reputation; "!!? whereas the expression with sim 
represents its semantically equivalent translation. The Akkadian expression refers to 
inscribing a (royal) name on stelae, memorials, and buildings (e.g., after construction 
or renovation).!!^ No one designation has yet attached itself to the Dtr expression, just 
as the discussion regarding the meaning of the Dtn/Dtr theology of the name and the 
genesis of the formula of centralization have not yet been concluded, though some 
scholars convincingly argue that the Söm expression originally belonged to the formula 
of centralization.!!5 

Additional idiomatic expressions with sim can be discussed briefly, especially since 
most of them are discussed in greater detail elsewhere. 

hq. References to the establishment of boundaries and statutes occur primarily in 
two forms: sim + héq (Jer. 33:25: huqqót) (+ | + applicable group or sphere (Josh. 
24:25; theological context in Ex. 15:25; Prov. 8:29; Jer. 5:22; 33:25) and sim + perti- 
nent information + /*hóg (Gen. 47:26; 1 S. 30:25), the verb being interchangeable with 
ntn and "$h.!!6 

tëm. Biblical Aram. sim + 1*em exhibits two meanings: “pay heed to" (with ‘al: 
Dnl. 3:12; 6:14[13]) and "make/pass a decree" (often with min: Ezra 4:19,21; 
5:3,9,13,17; 6:1,3,8,11,12; 7:13,21; Dnl. 3:10,29; 4:3[6]; 6:27[26]). On the one hand, 


111. — XII, 126-27 = section VII, s.v. XP. 

112. Cf. also HAL, III, 1323b; Dahood, Bibi 53 (1972) 399-400. 

113. McBride, 86-98; CAD, XVII/1, 144; cf. also EA 287-88. 

115. On Phoen. !yr see Y. Avishur, "Studies of Stylistic Features Common to the Phoenician 
Inscriptions and the Bible,” UF 8 (1976) 10-11. 

115. N. Lohfink, "Zur deuteronomischen Zentralisationsformel" Bibl 65 (1984) 297-329 
(with bibliog.); more recent bibliog. in D. F. Murray, “MQWM and the Future of Israel,” VT 40 
(1990) 308. 

116. — X, 93; on the combinations and meanings — V, 142-43; G. Liedke, Gestalt und 
Bezeichnung alttestamentlicher Rechtssätze. WMANT 39 (1971), 169, 171, 181; N. Lohfink, “I 
Am Yahweh, Your Physician’ (Exod. 15:26),” Theology of the Pentateuch (Eng. trans., Minneap- 
olis, 1994), 43-44. 
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Scheftelowitz traces this phenomenon back to personal influence; on the other, he finds 
connections in other languages between “taste, understanding, command."!!? 

ôt. This expression appears to be fairly consistent in passages speaking about 
Yahweh's miraculous signs among (b°) the Egyptians (Ex. 10:2; Ps. 78:43; 105:27; Jer. 
32:20; ntn, cf. Dt. 6:22).!!5 Otherwise no fixed expressions are discernible (Gen. 4:15; 
Ps. 74:4; Ezk. 14:8). 

göy. The uniform formulation sim + person (Ishmael, Jacob) + /*góy (gädöl) with a 
divine subject in the promises of Gen. 21:13,18; and 46:3 suggests the presence of 
some specific literary context (though cf. ntn in Gen. 17:20).!!? 

€ q*tóret. In connection with the sacrificial cult, sim functions alongside ntn to in- 
dicate the placing of incense (Lev. 10:1; Nu. 16:7,18; 17:11[16:46]; Ezk. 23:41; ntn, cf. 
Nu. 16:17) and fire (1 K. 18:23,25; ntn, cf. Lev. 1:7). 

öreb, 'ereb. The preferred predicate for the military obj. “ambush” is sim (Josh. 
8:2,12; Jgs. 20:29; Jer. 9:7[10]; qwm hiphil, cf. Josh. 8:7). 

gén. Finally, sim is also the preferred verb for building a nest (Nu. 24:21; Ob. 4: 
Hab. 2:9).!20 

d. Individual Cases. The meaning of several unique expressions merits discussion. 

Dt. 22:14,17. The expression sim (+ 1%) + *lilot d*bürim is probably connected with 
“gossip, slander,” and perhaps parallels Assyr. Sakänu abdta.'! 

1 K. 18:42. Elijah “puts his face (pänäyw) between (bén) his knees.” This contextu- 
ally rather indefinite expression has prompted a number of detailed analyses and 
religio-historical comparisons agreeing in their rejection of an understanding as a mag- 
ical gesture (Jirku: sorrow; Mach and Marks: ecstatic concentration; Bottini: prayer; 
Layton: in any case a literal rather than figurative meaning!??). 

Other difficult hapax legomena have already been discussed (Ex. 8:19[23]; Job 
36:13; Isa. 53:10).!25 

One might also mention cases in which one-time formulations allow various con- 
clusions regarding tradition history. The expression sim + b*rit ‘öläm (2 S. 23:5) sug- 
gests an independent redaction of the Davidic promises. The expression sim + tora + b* 
(Ps. 78:5) together with other observations militates against classifying this psalm as 
part of the Dtn/Dtr tradition.'** The concluding verse of Aaron’s benediction (Nu. 
6:26), with its otherwise unattested sim + Sälöm + lë, evokes personal and legal con- 


117. Scheftelowitz, 64-65. 

118. — X, 93. 

119. On the “great people" see A. R. Hulst, "Dy/"13 'am/góy people,” TLOT, II, 909-10. 

120. On the formal relationship between the passages, — XIII, 46. 

121. See C. Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium. HKAT V3 (1923), 133: “[bad] deeds [that are 
only] words"; — XI, 142; G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Assyrian Laws (Oxford, 1935), A 
819; cf. C. Locher, Die Ehre einer Frau in Israel. Exegetische und rechtsvergleichende Studien 
zu Deuteronomium 22,13-21. OBO 70 (1986), 366-67, with bibliog. 

122. Layton, 170. 

123. See L5 above. 

124. See N. Füglister, "Psalm 78: Der Rátsel Lósung?" Congress Volume, Leuven 1989. SVT 
43 (1991), 287. 
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texts.!?5 The latter are emphasized by the interpretation put into Yahweh's mouth in 


v. 27 with the unusual combination sim + em yhwh + ‘al, possibly intended to establish 
a connection with Lev. 9:22.126 


e. Ellipsis. I have already discussed breviloquence and elliptical usage above.!?? 
With sufficient comparative material or the appropriate contextual qualifiers, under- 
standing the meaning of elliptical usage presents no problems. The use of sim with- 
out a direct object in Jgs. 19:30; Job 23:6 (a different view is taken by Eitan; see be- 
low); 34:23; Isa. 41:20) with the contextual qualification "intellectual activity" can 
probably be understood as breviloquence for sim + lébab.'*® Although technical ex- 
pressions are especially susceptible to abbreviation, they are generally easy to re- 
solve (from the priestly tradition, cf. Lev. 10:1 with Nu. 17:11). Cases such as Job 
17:3 are more difficult, and one cannot really get beyond suggestions (e.g., perhaps 
“make a commitment [= surety, pledge]";!?? perhaps an ellipsis of yad + tahat 
yürék; cf. Gen. 24:2; perhaps textual emendation required).!?? Disputed cases in- 
clude the military expressions in | S. 15:2 (hereb, pänim [with LXX]? and I K. 
20:12 [màsór]).!?! C. F. Burney finds in 1 S. 15:2; 1 K. 20:12; and Ezk. 23:24 a 
general expression for "military mobilization" and rejects the presence of brevilo- 
quence.!?? Eitan similarly rejects an elliptical understanding and postulates a spe- 
cial meaning for sim (in Ezk. 23:24; Job 23:6 as well) according to Arab. $äma in 
the sense of "a well-organized attack of war," though his own etymological argu- 
mentation cannot dispense entirely with ellipsis ("putting the weapon into the 
breast of the enemy").!?3 

f. Substantives. Finally, cases deserving special consideration include those in which 
Sim takes as its object an abstract substantive corresponding to a root-related verb. Ex- 
amples include sim sekel (Neh. 8:8) alongside ski hiphil (Neh. 9:20; Prov. 16:23; 21:11), 
Sim käböd (Josh. 7:19; Isa. 42:12; cf. Ps. 66:2) alongside kbd piel (Ps. 22:24[23]; Isa. 
24:15, etc.), Sim rah“mim (Isa. 47:6) alongside rhm piel (Isa. 14:1; Jer. 31:20, etc.). 
Given the scarcity of possibilities for testing interchangeability, the semantic difference 
between the substantival (periphrastic) combination and a purely verbal rendering is not 


125. See also G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1957), 87, 
concerning an Aramaic witness (13:5). 

126. Cf. K. Seybold, Der aaronitische Segen (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1977), 40-44, 71, who 
does, however, overestimate the value of the LXX rendering (see 1.2 above); he does not con- 
sider comparisons with nin + Sälöm (> X, 93) and as a result construes an essential difference 
between sim and ntn; cf. also HAL, III, 1325a. 

127. See 1.5; II.3.a above. 

128. See GesB, 784. 

129. See Fürst, II, 423. 

130. See the discussion in F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVI/1 (*1983), 258. 

131. For the former see the discussion in P. D. Stern, “I Samuel 15: Towards an Ancient View 
of the War-Herem," UF 21 (1989) 415. For the latter see P. Joüon, "Notes de lexicographie 
hébraïque,” Mélanges de la Faculté de Beyrouth 4 (1910) 16, with reference to Mic. 4:14 and an 
Aramaic inscription. 

132. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings (Oxford, 1903), 234. 

133. Eitan, 60-62. See L3 above. 
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easy to discern.!?^* Whereas sim sekel in Neh. 8:8 leaves open whether the Levites “en- 
gage understanding" or “provide aids to understanding,”!*° one can probably assume 
that the other passages emphasize theologically prominent abstract nouns, including 
kābôd;'%6 rah"mim?? (ntn + rah*mim is always associated with a divine subject; the 
variant with sim in Isa. 47:6 with a human subject might refer to the delegation of divine 
faculties and was possibly coined under Akkadian influence!?5). 


4. Theological Themes. The analysis of idioms revealed that sim represents a popu- 
lar theological expression occurring with particular concentration in certain tradi- 
tions.'59 The examination of meaning already suggested semantic focal points in the 
term's theological use as well as certain reasons for the biblical writers' preference for 
verbs such as sim.!#0 Because secular and theological use of sim cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, the examination of idioms repeatedly drew attention to theological pas- 
sages.!*! Because TDOT already deals with the majority of theologically relevant ob- 
jects of sim in connection with their respective entries, here I sketch only those 
theological themes and contexts not already mentioned elsewhere, thereby simulta- 
neously illustrating the multiplicity of the divine actions of "effecting" and "setting, 
putting." Because the expressions or combinations vary, these themes generally involve 
less formulaic language than fixed notions, particularly in connection with God's ac- 
tions with regard to creation. 

Those persons are considered happy who make God (Ps. 40:5[4], with mibräh) 
rather than gold (Job 31:24, with kesel) their trust. The psalmist instructs children to set 
their hope in God (Ps. 78:7, with kesel). 

Historical accounts, wisdom instruction, and devoted confession all agree that God 
put human beings in the world (in the garden of Eden: Gen. 2:8; on earth: Job 20:4; in 
life: Ps. 66:9). God intervenes in human life to offer protection (the sign of Cain: Gen. 
4:15), refuge (during a theophany: Ex. 33:22), gifts or handicaps for a person ("Who 
gives speech to mortals? Who makes them mute or deaf, seeing or blind?": Ex. 4:11). 
He creates living space for people (mägöm: Ex. 21:13; 2 S. 7:10 = 1 Ch. 17:9; similarly 
with regard to the ark: 1 K. 8:21'4*) and multiplies a person's offspring (Gen. 13:16; 
32:13[12]; 1 S. 2:20; cf. Dt. 10:22; Ps. 89:30[29]; 107:41). He “sets on high" those 
who are low (Job 5:11) and makes the oppressed the "head of the nations" (Ps. 


134. See the preliminary theoretical considerations in Labuschagne, 782-83; Vanoni, 
Literarkritik, 158, 171-72. 

135. C. Siegfried and B. Stade, Hebrüisches Wórterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1893), 748. 

136. Cf. C. Westermann, “723 kbd to be heavy,” TLOT, II, 590-602; — VII, 26-27; a different 
view is taken by E. Lipiński, — X, 104, who understands kabód as a concrete reference to “total 
possessions." 

137. See H. J. Stoebe, "Qn" rhm pi., to have mercy,” 7LOT, Ill, 1225-26. 

138. — XIII, 445, with bibliog. 

139. See II.1 above. 

140. See II.3.b above. 

141. See I1.3.c above. 

142. See D. F. Murray, VT 40 (1990) 309-19. 
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18:44[43]). God entrusts some individuals to perform tasks on behalf of the people, 
making Joseph a "lord" (Gen. 45:8,9; Ps. 105:21) and Solomon a "king" (1 K. 10:9). 
He makes the Servant of Yahweh into a "polished arrow" and his mouth into a "sharp 
sword" (Isa. 49:2-3; cf. Zech. 9:13). He often engages Israel as an instrument of history 
(a sharp threshing sledge, Isa. 41:15; similarly in Mic. 4:13; a proud warhorse, Zech. 
10:3; a cup of reeling, 12:2; a heavy stone, 12:3; a blazing pot, 12:6). 

People acknowledge God as the Lord of life whenever they understand the restric- 
tion or diminution of life as the result of God's actions. God sets a guard against them 
as if against “the Sea, or the Dragon" (Job 7:12), pays no attention to their pleading 
(24:12), makes what they say into nothing (/*al: 24:25). He sets darkness in their path 
(19:8), puts plagues (Ex. 8:8[12]), burdens (Ps. 66:11), and sickness upon them (Ex. 
15:26; Dt. 7:15). The burden God puts on Moses by making him responsible for the 
people (Nu. 11:11) he then ameliorates by putting onto the seventy elders some of the 
spirit that is on Moses (v. 17; cf. in this regard Isa. 63:11[12]). 

God's activity in "putting" or "placing" is not limited to human life — he placed the 
entire world (rebel, Job 34:13). He takes care of the celestial bodies and the animals, 
setting a tent for the sun (Ps. 19:5[4]) and making the steppe into the home of the wild 
ass (Job 39:6). He becomes lord over the earth by “bringing desolations" (“terrible/ 
devastating ‘placings, " Sammöt: Ps. 46:9[8]; v. 10[9] speaks of making wars cease), 
and lord over the crocodile by “putting a rope in its nose" (Job 40:26[41:2]). God rules 
creation in both time and space by giving commands (Job 37:15), setting a time (Ex. 
9:5; Job 34:23), boundaries (Ps. 104:9), measurements (Job 38:5), bars and doors (Job 
38:10) (see also the discussion above regarding hög). 

God's helping, admonishing, destructive, and revivifying actions in such "putting" and 
"making" accompany Israel through their history. During the exodus, he makes the sea dry 
(Ex. 14:21) and puts darkness (ma “pél) between Israel and their pursuers (Josh. 24:7). He 
puts a hook into the nose of Israel's enemies (2 K. 19:28 = Isa. 37:29) and makes their city 
into a "possession of the hedgehog” (Isa. 14:23). He makes the nations judges (/*mispdat) 
over Israel (Hab. 1:12). He exposes Jerusalem by setting it in the center of the nations (Ezk. 
5:5) and secures the throne of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 43:10; cf. the reference to Yahweh's 
own throne in the oracle of judgment, 49:38). He makes Israel's or the enemy's land a 
“desolation” (Sammd, $mämä: Isa. 13:9; Jer. 6:8; 18:16; 25:12; 51:29; Mic. 1:7; Zech. 
7:14; their cities in Jer. 19:8; Zeph. 2:13; mountains in Mal. 1:3; people in Jer. 25:9; Hos. 
2:5[3]; cf. Lam. 3:11) or into a "forest" (va'ar: Hos. 2:14[12]) or "ruin" ('awwá: Ezk. 
21:32; horbá: Ezk. 35:4; 7: Mic. 1:6; cf. m*hittá in Ps. 89:41[40]). He makes rivers into a 
"desert" (midbär: Ps. 107:33; Isa. 50:2) and makes a "grave" for Nineveh (Nah. 1:14). 
Those suffering from war, banishment, and distress find that God has made them into a 
"spectacle" (r^1: Nah. 3:6), a “plaything” (mädön: Ps. 80:7[6] [NRSV "scorn/strife"]; cf. 
Job 7:20, "target"), a "song of mockery” (mäsäl: Ps. 44:15[14]; Ezk. 14:8[?]), “filth” (s*hí: 
Lam. 3:45; Biblical Aram. n*wálá: Dnl. 2:5), subjecting them to scorn (herpä: Ps. 39:9[8]; 
44:14[13]). Finally, the combination of sim + k* + PN functions similarly as a threat of 
judgment (Jer. 29:22; Hos. 11:8; cf. Gen. 48:20 in relation to blessing). 

In connection with the gathering (cf. Mic. 2:12 with sim + yahad) and the reestablish- 
ment of Israel, authors in part reverse these references to the destructive divine actions 
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of “putting” and “making.” God now makes the wilderness into a pool of water (“gam: 
Ps. 107:35; Isa. 41:18) and into the garden of Eden (Isa. 51:3), makes rivers into firm is- 
lands (Isa. 42:15) and darkness into light (Isa. 42:16; cf. the reversal in Jer. 13:16). He 
will “put in the wilderness the cedar, the acacia, the myrtle, and the olive” (Isa. 41:19). 
With his miraculous powers God “makes a way” through the otherwise untraversable 
wilderness (Isa. 43:19; 49:11; 51:10).'43 He transforms “the lame" into a (holy) rem- 
nant" and "those who were cast off" into a strong nation (Mic. 4:7), and magically trans- 
forms Jerusalem's pinnacle and gates into precious stones (Isa. 54:12).!^^ He makes 
Zerubbabel like a signet ring (Hag. 2:23) and makes the formerly forsaken city "majes- 
tic forever, a joy from age to age" (Isa. 60:15). He makes "peace" (3alóm) Jerusalem's 
“overseer” (Isa. 60:17) and its "borders" (Ps. 147:14; cf. also Nu. 6:26). 

Most of these passages attest a high degree of poetic creativity. This innovative im- 
agery can get lost if a translation switches the objects!^ or if the original metaphors in 
the text are rendered by lexically generated idioms. The theological function of these 
daring metaphors in disrupting fixed notions is also lost. Some of these metaphors are 
worth mentioning here in conclusion. It is God who bestows his splendor upon the cho- 
sen city (Ezk. 16:14), who clothes the heavens with blackness (Isa. 50:3), and shrouds 
the sea in clouds and thick darkness (Job 38:9). It is God who makes justice the line 
and righteousness the plummet (Isa. 28:17), who makes the clouds his chariot (Ps. 
104:3), who puts the tears of the petitioner in a bottle (Ps. 56:9[8]) and makes his feet 
like the “feet of a deer" (Hab. 3:19).!45 


III. 1. Sirach. Sirach uses sim 12 times in the qal (5:12; 6:32; 14:21,26; 16:20,24; 
33(36]:2; 34[31]:16; 36(33]:9,11; 45:5,7), once in the hiphil (11:30), and once as the 
subst. simd, "treasure" (41:4).^? LXX renderings include -tith- (3 times) and -didon- 
(twice). Parallel expressions include only verbs meaning "intellectual activity," alongside 
OT byn (14:21; 16:20), šm“ (16:24), and "rm (6:32). Idiomatic expressions include sim 
yäd + ‘al peh (gesture of silence, 5:12), Sim léb + ‘al (“pay attention to," 14:21; 16:24; 
theological context in 16:20 [negation]; without ‘al in 6:32) and sim + lipné (“put food 
before so " 34[31]:16). The extra occurrence in the Hebrew text in 11:30 generates 
the peculiar expression sim hiphil + rib + /* ("they put quarreling for all the good that was 
done for them").!4$ Nine of fourteen occurrences are in theological contexts and are for 
the most part original formulations. Sir. 14:26 (cf. also v. 21) positively alters the combi- 
nation sim + gén, which in the OT usually expresses false self-confidence, and summons 


143. See T. Seidl, “Jahwe der Krieger-Jahwe der Tróster," BN 21 (1983) 127-28. 

144. On this interpretation see Vanoni, Literarkritik, 198; a different view is taken by 
G. Glassner, Vision eines auf Verheissung gegründeten Jerusalem. Textanalytische Studien zu 
Jesaja 54. Osterreichische Biblische Studien 11 (Klosterneuburg, 1991), 75-76, albeit with un- 
persuasive semantic argumentation. 

145. See Vanoni, Literarkritik, 198-99, 

146. Concerning the metonymic abbreviation see Jenni, 147. 

147. See ANH, 410. 

148. G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ IIV5 (1981), 534. 
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the reader to lodge in the boughs of (divine) wisdom.!^? God's actions in this sense in- 
volve his salvific intervention (33[36]:2: he “puts all the nations in fear,” pahad), his ac- 
tions in history (45:5: he puts the commandments [miswä] and the law of life and knowl- 
edge [rörat hayyim, t*büná] into Moses’ hands [cf. Ex. 24:12]; 45:7: he makes an 
everlasting covenant with Aaron [cf. Ex. 28:43]), and his positing of order and distinc- 
tions (36[33]:9: he makes some days into “numbered days" [y*mé mispär], i.e., into 
weekdays as opposed to the sacred Sabbath]; 36[33]:11: he divides people, all of whom 
are made from dust, into “generations on earth" [doré ha "dàmá]; concerning this motif 
of differentiated order, which is characteristic of Sirach, cf. also 39:16,21,30-34). 


2. Qumran. The Hebrew root has thus far appeared about 65 times (15 uncertain) in the 
Qumran documents, including 35 times (i.e., 75% of reliable occurrences) in theological 
contexts.!50 Alongside the verb, the subst. symh, “treasure,” is also attested (Q504 7,9). 

The Temple Scroll picks up biblical expressions in several instances, including a 
variant (Aramaic influence?) of the defamation expression in Dt. 22:14 (Iwt dbrym, 
11QT 65:7,11), the royal-installation expression in Dt. 17:14-15 (sym mik I, 11QT 
56:13,14), and the Dtn/Dtr naming formula (sym 3m, 11QT 3:4; 52:16,20!5!). Addi- 
tional occurrences relate to Dt. 14:1 (11QT 48:8) and 22:8 (11QT 65:6). In the Rule 
documents, God's actions in this respect involve the determination of the elect (1QM 
12:2) or of their names (CD 2:13) and the installation of the two spirits "of truth and in- 
justice" (1QS 3:18; 4:16,25).!52 CD 20:9 considers all to be lost who put idols on their 
hearts (smw glwlym 'l lbm;!5? is "l supposed to evoke the expression in Dt. 11:18?). 

The hymnic literature also picks up OT expressions. The David of Ps. 151 carries 
out the biblical injunction!>* to accord all glory to Yahweh (w’symh lyhwh kbwd, 
11QPs* 28:5) and considers himself installed by God as the “ruler” and “prince” of his 
people (11QPs? 28:11; cf. 1. 3). God's sovereignty is made manifest when he makes a 
person a mockery and scorn (hrph, 1QH 2:9; cf. 2:33-34) and into a banner (ns) to the 
elect (1QH 2:13). 1QH 2:20 (ky Smth npSy bsrwr hhyym) cites 1 S. 25:29 (there with 
hyh). 1QSb 5:26 (y $m qrnykh brzl) and 4Q381 46:7 (wprswtm tsym nh sh with a change 
from 1st to 3rd person) cite Mic. 4:13, and 4Q372 1:7 formulates the prophecy of Mic. 
3:12 with sym in a narrative context. 40501 1:9 (wlw' smwkh Ingdmh) picks up Ps. 
54:5(3). The expression sim + bil*bab, which is only used reflexively in the OT (1 S. 
21:13[12]), is used transitively in 4Q511 63, III, 1-2), asserting that God has placed 
into the heart (blby) the “secret of the commencement of all human actions”!>> and has 


149, — XIII, 46; on the goddess of the boughs as the iconographic background, see 
S. Schroer, "Die Zweiggóttin bis Sirach,” Jerusalem: Texte, Bilder, Steine. Zum 100. Geburtstag 
von Hildi + Othmar Keel-Leu. NTOA 6 (1987), 218-21. 

150. On the sparse Aramaic occurrences see Coxon, 500. 

151. See in this regard Langer, 50-74. 

152. — XIII, 397-98. 

153. — VII, 436. 

154. See 11.3.f above. 

155. — X, 177. 
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also put into the heart the capacity for “opening a fountain of knowledge to all men of 
insight" (smth blbbw lptwh, 1QH 2:18). The OT expression sim + b* + peh acquires a 
new object when God puts into the mouth of the petitioner something resembling rain 
(kywrh gsm, for those who thirst? 1QH 8:16; cf. 11:33 [with lacuna]). To these exam- 
ples one can add a series of new combinations and original metaphors. God makes 
those who pray the Words of the Luminaries into his children “in the sight of all the na- 
tions" (wbnym smtnw Ikh l'yny kwl hgwym, 4Q504 1-2, III, 5). He makes the petitioner 
into the father of the children of grace (wtsymny `b Ibny hsd, 1QH 7:20), and causes 
him to dwell in a foreign abode “with the many fishers” (wtsymny bmgwr ‘mdygym 
rbym, 5:7-8). He makes him “like a strong tower" (wtsymny kmgdl ‘wz, 7:8). He does 
not place his decree in the "congregation of vanity" (wbswd n'limym l’ smth hwqy, 
7:34), nor does he give him merely a “fleshly refuge” (wysr bsr I’ smth m‘wz, 10:23; cf. 
also 1:28; 6:26; 4Q511 28-29, 3). As in the benediction of Aaron, sim occupies a firm 
position in the Qumran benedictions. "May he make you holy among his people" 
(wysymkh qdw[s] b'mw, 1QSb 4:27); “may he set you as a splendid jewel in the midst 
of the congregation of the saints" (wysymkh mklwi hdr, 1QSb 3:25). 

Vanoni 
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I. Etymology. The verb ¢k/ I, “to have insight,” is attested only in the hiphil and rep- 
resents a denominative of the abstract noun sékel/Sekel, "insight"! The subst. ptcp. 
maskil used as a technical term in the Psalm superscriptions is generally derived from 
this verb. Alongside sk! I, the homonymous root skl II piel, “cross,” is also attested in 
Gen. 48:14. 

In Gen. 48:13ff. Jacob moves his left hand to the right onto Manasseh as a sign of 
blessing and his right hand to the left onto Ephraim. Tg. Ong. ( ahkiminnün), Arabic 
("hkm), LXX" (ephrenöse), and Luther all take sk! I as their point of departure in 
v. 14b and interpret the statement to mean that Jacob used his hands “with understand- 
ing," i.e., laid them consciously in this fashion (cf. v. 19).? What remains unclear is 
why the author used a piel instead of the customary hiphil. Almost all more recent 
comms. postulate sk/ II in v. 14, “intertwine, cross,” a choice supported by Tg. Isa. 
(prg), LXX (enalláx), Vg. (commutans), and Pesh. (Ship). On this view v. 14b would 
then explicate the preceding statement in the sense of “by crossing his hands"? Con- 
cerning ski II, cf. Arab. šakala, "plait, weave, bind together,” šikāl, "cord"; Akk. 
Sakkilu, “headband”; both Theodotion (Dnl. 8:25) and LXX (Prov. 19:14) translate ski 
as “fetter,” or “be bound.” G. R. Driver also finds sk/ II in Isa. 52:13, where he reads 
yissäkel, “he is bound,” rather than yaskil.* 

L. Blau believes there is only one root ski, comparable to Arab. ‘gi, which can mean 
both “bind” and “understand”; on this view śkl means both “lay crosswise” and “under- 
stand" (cf. syni@mi, “bring together,” “understand”).? Gertner relates fkl both to analyt- 
ical understanding (intellectual capacity) and to harmony and combinational synthesis 
(artistic capacity).® F. Delitzsch views s/skl, “plait together," as a stem from which he 
then derives the contrasting meanings “have insight" and "be uncomprehending."? 
Delitzsch is probably postulating a semantic development “plait together-combine- 
have insight" as well as “plait together-mix together-confuse-be confused, uncompre- 
hending.” 


II. Occurrences. 

1. Aramaic/Syriac. Outside Hebrew, the root sk/ occurs in the Semitic languages 
only in Aramaic and Syriac (Eblaite ti-if-td-gi-lum is not related to skl, but to Sql, 
“weigh”®). In Imperial Aramaic, skl ithpaal is attested in the Words of Ahigar (5th/4th 
century).? In Jewish Aramaic, s/*k/ aphel means “have insight" and “make insightful,” 
then ithpaal “acquire insight, comprehend, pay attention”; the adj. s/Sukltänä’ means 


. See BLe, §38b’. On 1 S. 18:30 see IL2.c below. 
KD, in loc.; S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis. Westminster Comm. (91926), 377. 
. Cf. Pesiq. Rab. 3; Koenen, 111. 
G. R. Driver, "Isaiah 52:13-53:12,” In Memoriam P. Kahle. BZAW 103 (1968), 90-91. 
"Über homonyme und angeblich homonyme Wurzeln II,” VT 7 (1957) 101; cf. LexSyr, 473. 
Gertner, 23. 
. KD, in loc.; cf. — 730 skl, X, 255-58; Ahlström, 22. 
. Contra C. H. Gordon, in idem, G. A. Rendsburg. and N. H. Winter, eds., Eblaitica 1 
(Winona Lake, Ind., 1987), 28; cf. Materiali Epigrafici di Ebla, IV, 326, 1184. 

9. Concerning Biblical Aramaic see IV.4 below. 
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“insightful, having insight,” and the nouns s/s@kla’, s/Sikla’, saklänütä', sikl*tanii(ta’), 
and síikkálà, mean “insight, understanding.” In Syriac one finds skl pael, "cause to 
have insight, proclaim,” ethpael “comprehend,” swkl/skwltnwt‘, "insight," swkly, “that 
which is characteristic,’ and skwitn’, “insightful.”!° 

Ahigar 147 contains the summons 7 tstkl kbyr with the fragmentary continuation 
....lydkh.... W. Baumgartner derives tstkl from — 730 ski, “be foolish,” and trans- 
lates “don’t act foolish like an idiot.”!! Generally, however, skl is viewed as an ortho- 
graphic variant of ski. The verb might then be understood as a verb of seeing; cf. Jew- 
ish Aram. skl ithpaal. P. Joüon translates: "do not consider that which is (too) great 
(for) you."!? H. L. Ginsberg views kbyr not as an object but as an adverb, translating, 
“gaze not overmuch (les)t thy vi(sion) be dimmed."!? According to W. McKane this is 
to be understood as a metaphorical injunction not to look too closely lest one dissipate 
one's energy.!^ M. Seidel understands 7 tstkl kbyr in the light of Eccl. 7:16, ‘al- 
tithakkam yöter (“do not act too wise"), and renders the passage in Ahigar in the sense 
of “do not act too clever,” an interpretation supported by the context.'> The contrasting 
admonitions in Ahigar 148, “be not too sweet . . . be not too bitter," correspond in 
Ahiqar 146-47 to the two antithetical injunctions “remove not wisdom from thee . . . be 
not too clever.”!® 


2. Hebrew. A survey of the Hebrew occurrences of skl reveals the following. 

a. In Eccl. 1:17 and Isa. 44:25 (cf. the Masora), skl is merely an orthographic variant 
of > 520 skl. 

b. In Jer. 50:9 most comms. correctly read the well-attested (see BHS) maskil, “suc- 
cessful,” instead of maskil. Only maskil offers an appropriate parallel to "empty- 
handed, vainly.” Moreover, contextually the author cannot be emphasizing the brutality 
of the nations advancing against Babylon by comparing their arrows to those of a war- 
rior who “makes childless,” i.e., who kills children. Jer. 50:8-9 focuses solely on the 
military “success” of the nations, since it is this success that will bring about Israel's 
liberation from exile. Only an understanding of the text focusing on revenge on Baby- 
lon first interpreted maskil as a hiphil of $kl, which is otherwise attested only in Hos. 
9:14. 

c. The qal of ski occurs only in 1 S. 18:30, where according to the context it must 


10. LexSyr, 473. 

11. W. Baumgartner, “Das Aramäische im Buche Daniel,” ZAW 45 (1927) 102 = Zum AT und 
seiner Umwelt (Leiden, 1959), 90. Cf. A. Ungnad, Aramäische Papyrus aus Elephantine (Leip- 
zig, 1911), 76; J. M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar (Baltimore, 1983), 147-48. 

12. P. Joüon, MUSJ 18 (1934) 88; cf. DNSI, II, 785. 

13. ANET, 429. 

14. Proverbs. OTL (?1977), 175-76. 

15. “Bemerkungen zu den aramäischen Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine," ZAW 32 
(1912) 296-97. 

16. ANET, 429; cf. AP. 243; AOT, 461; P. Grelot, "Les proverbes araméens d’ Ahigar,” RB 68 
(1961) 189; idem, Documents araméens d'Égypte. LAPO 5 (1972) 443. 

17. See HAL, III, 1328b. 
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mean “have success.” Instead of postulating a gal usage of skl corresponding to the 
hiphil,!” one should rather emend the text to hiskil, yaskil, or maskil. Reading maskil is 
supported by the fact that 1 S. 18:14-15 already refers to David twice as maskil and by 
the fact that the missing m can easily be explained as a result of haplography.!* 

d. In 1 S. 25:3 sekel means “insight, understanding.” 

No independent noun sekel meaning “form” is attested. Adducing Arab. Saki, 
“form,” F. Perles postulates a Hebrew word with precisely the same meaning in 1 S. 
25:3.19 As in Gen. 29:17; 39:6; Est. 2:7, a hendiadys allegedly describes a person's 
beauty. Abigail had a beautiful form and nice appearance. The narrative flow of 1 S. 
25 itself militates against this view, one already criticized by J. Barr.?? Abigail and 
her husband, Nabal, appear as antipodes. Whereas Nabal — whose name already 
characterizes him as a fool — behaves quite devoid of understanding toward David 
and as a result dies, his wife's behavior shows her to be a prudent wife who thus be- 
comes the wife of the later king. The flow of the narrative thus requires that Abigail 
be presented at the beginning not merely as particularly beautiful but as beautiful 
and insightful. 

Taking this evidence into consideration, we find that the root sk/ occurs 91 times in 
the Hebrew OT (Ps. 14:2 = 53:3[Eng. 2] counted twice). Of these, 61 passages use skl 
hiphil, 16 sekel/sekel, and 14 maskil as a technical term in the Psalm superscriptions. 
The hiphil of sk/ occurs quite often as a participle (22 times, including 8 times in the sg. 
in Proverbs, 5 times in the pl. in Daniel) and as the infinitive (14 times). The participle 
describes how a reasonable or successful person acts and fares. The infinitive is gener- 
ally used substantivally in the sense of "insight, prudence," corresponding thus to 
sekel. 

The noun appears 7 times in the historical books (including 6 times in the Chroni- 
cler’s History), the verb 15 times. Of these 15 occurrences, 10 are found in the Dtr His- 
tory and 4 in the Chronicler's History. In the latter, hiskil always means “have insight" 
or “comprehend,” whereas in the Dtr History (excepting Dt. 32:29) it always means 
“have success.” 1 S. 18 uses the term 4 times in reference to David's military success. 
Dt. 29:8(9); Josh. 1:7,8; 1 K. 2:3; 2 K. 18:7 all use hiskil in a typically Dtr fashion. 
These statements focus variously on the results (/*ma'an in Dt. 29:8[9]; Josh. 1:7; 1 K. 
2:3, or w@äz in Josh. 1:8) of correct observance of the law. If Israel or its leaders keep 
the law, they will be successful in a comprehensive sense. 

In the prophetic writings hiskil first appears in the 6th century, and then (excepting 
Am. 5:13) only 6 times in Jeremiah and 3 in Deutero-Isaiah. The authenticity of all 
these passages is disputed. 

Am. 5:13 is probably a late addendum.*! J. L. Mays believes that a glossator who, in 





18. Cf. RHB, III, 234; KBL*, 922. On the syntactic construction see GK, $116gq.r. 

19. "A Misunderstood Hebrew Word,” JOR 17 (1926/27) 233. 

20. CPT, 244-45. 

21. Cf. G. Fleischer, Von Menschenverkäufern, Baschankühen und Rechtsverkehren. Die 
Sozialkritik des Amosbuches in historisch-kritischer, sozialgeschichtlicher und archäologischer 
Perspektive. BBB 74 (1989), 115, 129-30, 256. 
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contrast to Amos, is a quietist, is remarking that in an age of repression (v. 12) the most 
prudent course of action is to keep silent (cf. Prov. 10:19).?? Within the context of the 
book of Amos, however, it seems to make more sense if one relates the age in question 
not to the present age of injustice but to the future age of divine judgment (cf. Mic. 
2:3). At the commencement of this judgment, prudent persons will keep silent and 
abandon all resistance against Amos because they will have to acknowledge the verac- 
ity of the prophetic word.” Am. 5:13 can be considered original if one associates bà'et 
hah?’ with maskil contrary to the accentuation. The point is not that one keeps silent in 
the future, but that one has insight into the future (b* of thing?*). Those who, like 
Amos, recognize the imminent day of Yahweh will fall silent. According to G. V. 
Smith,26 the author is announcing to the successful, to the members of the upper 
classes, that they will fall silent (1.e., die). E. Sellin understands maskil as in the Psalm 
superscriptions as "hymn"; Amos is allegedly announcing that all hymns will fall silent 
on the day of Yahweh.?? 

The root sk! occurs most frequently in the “didactic writings.” The verb appears 13 
times in Proverbs (8 times as the sg. ptcp.), the noun 6 times. Both generally involve 
completely secular rather than theological insight. The verb occurs 11 times in the 
Psalms, the noun once. Here the focus is always on theological insight, including 
knowledge of God or of his works and commandments. The same applies to the book 
of Job, where the verb appears 3 times, the noun once. The verb occurs 9 times in the 
book of Daniel, the noun once. Reference to the maskilim here deserves special atten- 
tion (11:33,35; 12:3,10). In the tribulations of the end time, Israel will be divided into 
two camps, into apostates on the one hand, and those loyal to Yahweh on the other. At 
the center of those loyal to Yahweh one finds the more or less clearly outlined group of 
the maskilim. These persons with “insight” (NRSV “the wise among the people") are 
endowed with special eschatological knowledge (12:10), which they pass on to the 
other believers (11:33). Although many of them face martyrdom (11:35),28 they will 
nonetheless participate in a special fashion in glory of the eschaton (12:3). With 
O. Plóger one can probably understand the maskilim as “an extreme eschatological 
group within the Hasideans."?? 

The root sk/ occurs 21 times in the Hebrew Sirach fragments, including passages in 
which the root is attested in only one manuscript. The hiphil ptcp. occurs in 7:19,21; 


22. Amos. OTL (1969), 98; cf. A. J. O. van der Wal, "Amos 5:13 — een omstreden tekst," 
NedTT 41 (1987) 89-98. 

23. See H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 249-50. 

24. See IV.1.b below. 

25. So RHB, V, 241; K. Cramer, Amos. Versuch einer theologischen Interpretation. BWANT 
15 (1930), 85-86; cf. by contrast Maag, 114-15. 

26. "Amos 5:13: The Deadly Silence of the Prosperous,” JBL 107 (1988) 289-91; cf. J. J. 
Jackson, “Amos 5:13 Contextually Understood,” ZAW 98 (1986) 434-35. 

27. Das Zwölfprophetenbuch. KAT XIV/1 (1922), 239-40. See IV.3 below. 

28. Cf. by contrast J.-C. Lebram, Das Buch Daniel. ZBK 23 (1984), 132. 

29. Das Buch Daniel. KAT XVIII (1965), 165; cf. Hempel, 202-3; K. Koch, Das Buch Daniel. 
EdF 144 (1980), 165-66. 
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10:23,25: 13:22; 40:23; 47:12. The noun occurs in 8:9; 10:3,30; 11:15; 13:23; 15:3; 
16:24; 26:13; 35:2,3,18; 40:18; 42:20; 50:27. As in Proverbs, ski is used primarily in 
secular contexts. 

This survey shows that the root occurs especially in wisdom texts. Almost all occur- 
rences date to the exilic/postexilic period. Just which passages are possibly older (Gen. 
3:6; 1 S. 18; Ps. 2:10; several proverbs) remains a matter of dispute. 


3. LXX. The LXX translates the verb in 17 and the noun in 9 different ways; includ- 
ing derivatives, the LXX uses especially syniénai (41 times), noeín (17), epístasthai 
(6), phroneín (2), and synetízein (2). It always translates maskil in the Psalm 
superscriptions with a form of synesis. Strikingly, except for Prov. 17:8, the LXX never 
translates the root skl in the sense of “be successful.” Aquila almost always renders sk/ 
with forms of the root epíst-. 


III. Meaning, Word Field. Only a semantic field rather than a basic meaning can 
be determined for ski. In an ingressive sense *k/ means "become insightful/reasonable" 
(Ps. 2:10; 94:8);*? in a stative sense it means “be insightful/reasonable.” The focus is 
not primarily on any one, specific intellectual ability,?! but rather on the more general 
use of common sense. It is only in the Chronicler's History and Daniel that sk/ first be- 
gins referring to the wisdom of an intellectual elite. The root sk/ is also used with an 
object in the sense of "comprehending something." In this context one can distinguish 
the aspects of "acquiring knowledge" (Neh. 8:13; Ps. 94:8; 119:99; Isa. 41:20), “pos- 
sessing knowledge" (2 Ch. 30:22), and “transmitting knowledge."?? 

Being reasonable includes corresponding behavior. A reasonable person practices 
justice and righteousness (Ps. 36:4[3]; 101:2; Jer. 23:5), and from such behavior suc- 
cess follows according to the OT understanding of the act-consequence nexus. Hence 
$kl can also refer to success in the sense of a fulfilled life, though also more concretely 
in the sense of individual successes, e.g., a military victory. 

In connection with ski, God appears as the one who grants a person insight, i.e., the 
capacity for insight and understanding (1 Ch. 22:12; cf. Job 17:4), or transmits insight 
to a person.?? At the same time, he is the object of knowledge. Reasonable persons rec- 
ognize God, his deeds, and his law.?^* Thus God is with them (1 S. 18:14; 2 K. 18:7), 
and they are successful. 

Hence a certain concept underlies sk/ uniting the various aspects “be reasonable-act 
reasonably-recognize God-keep God's commandments-have a successful life-acquire 
superiority." All these aspects resonate in any given instance even if one of them may 
occupy the foreground. 

When the root skl means “have insight" or "comprehend something,” it is often 


30. On Gen. 3:6 and Neh. 9:20 see IV.1.a.c below. 
31. + ON häkam (chäkham), IV, 364-85. 

32. See IV.1.c below. 

33. See IV.1.e below. 

34. See IV.1.a below. 
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closely associated with the roots byn, “understand” (13 times), yd’, "know" (11), hkm, 
“be wise" (7), and rh, "see" (2); cf. esp. Dt. 32:29; 2 Ch. 2:11(12); Isa. 41:20; 44:18; 
Dni. 1:4,17. Antonyms include the roots ksl, “be foolish" (Ps. 94:8; Prov. 23:9), b'r, "be 
dumb" (Ps. 94:8), ‘wh, “be disturbed" (Prov. 12:8), and rs, “act wickedly” (Dnl. 
12:10).55 The negative pendant of the maskil in Prov. 10:5; 14:35; 17:2 is the disgrace- 
ful mēbîš. When ski means "give someone insight (into something)," synonyms include 
yrh hiphil, “teach, instruct,” and ngd hiphil, “announce, proclaim.” If skl is to be under- 
stood in the sense of “be successful,” parallel terms include s/h, “be successful” (Josh. 
1:8; Dnl. 8:2536), sip, “cast down" (Prov. 21:12), and ykl, “overcome” (Jer. 20:11).37 
Antonyms include ks/, “stumble, go astray,” and bwS, “be ashamed" (Jer. 20:11). In Isa. 
52:13 skl refers to the exaltation of the Servant of God. Parallel terms here include vari- 
ous verbs of raising (rwm, ns’, gbh; cf. Job 17:4).58 


IV. Use. 

1. Hiphil. a. Have Insight. The term hiskil is often used absolutely, i.e., without any 
indication of an object of knowledge. In such cases the verb then refers to a person's in- 
sight in the general sense, to the use of common sense. It means "be reasonable, act 
reasonably,” “be prudent, act prudently.” The context shows what such action means in 
a concrete sense. It refers first of all to wholly secular prudence. A prudent person 
knows how to act in certain situations, e.g., when one must harvest (Prov. 10:5) and 
when one should keep silent (10:19). Such persons acquire respect. A prudent servant 
has the king's favor (14:35), and a prudent woman is a gift from God for her husband 
(19:14). The prudent person is successful, is able to live well in the larger sense, and 
has nothing to do with the realm of shadows (15:24; 21:16). Such success can also 
mean concrete material rewards. A prudent servant receives a portion of the inheritance 
just as does a son (17:2). 

Such insight manifests itself not only in secular prudence, but also in a recognition 
of Yahweh. Prov. 1:3 shows how smooth the transition between these two spheres is, 
spheres generally separated in modern thought. The verse uses hiskil in a comprehen- 
sive sense. The book of Proverbs introduces itself as a book seeking to transmit müsär 
haskél, instruction in being wise, and such wisdom includes appropriate behavior in 
daily life as well as the appropriate fear of God. In Jer. 3:15 Yahweh promises to give 
the eschatological Jerusalem shepherds “after my own heart" who will guide the peo- 
ple with understanding (not transmit understanding to the people??). In this context 
such understanding includes the appropriate Yahweh faith. Similar also is Jer. 23:5, 
where hiskil within a meaningful series of verbs (be prudent-exercise righteousness) 
cannot mean “be successful."^9 


35. Concerning ski, “be dumb,” see I above. 

36. See IV.2 below. 

37. See ILC, I-II, 196-99. 

38. See von Lips, 120-26. 

39. Contra R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah. OTL (1986), 148. 
40. Contra W. McKane, Jeremiah I. ICC (1986), 562. 
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Other passages focus on the theological aspect. Ps. 2 summons the kings of the na- 
tions to cease rebelling and rather to be reasonable and serve Yahweh (v. 10). Common 
sense demands that Yahweh be venerated. Only a fool believes that there is no God or 
that God does not see us. By contrast, a prudent person seeks God (Ps. 14:2 = 
53:3[2];*! 36:4[3]; 94:8). Because Job does not simply submit to God without criti- 
cism, he is accused in Job 34:35-37 of speaking without insight, i.e., like a fool. Job 
22:2 also implies this charge, insisting that a reasonable person knows he can neither 
damage nor be of service to God.*? Those who worship wooden figurines as gods (Isa. 
44:18) or who boast of their own capabilities must be lacking reason. Jer. 9:22-23(23- 
24), warning against the latter, summons its readers in the wisdom style to boast only 
of that understanding whose tasks include recognition of Yahweh.*? 

Once human reason acknowledges Yahweh, other insights necessarily follow. Ac- 
cording to Ps. 119:99, keeping the commandments is what distinguishes the person 
with insight. In Neh. 9:20 and Am. 5:13, it is the prudent person who understands the 
meaning of divine actions. According to Neh. 9:20,** during the wilderness wander- 
ings Yahweh gave his people a good spirit to give them insight or to instruct them. 
Contextually the reference can only be to insight into Yahweh's divine care for them. 
Israel should recognize the meaning of the pillars of cloud and fire and let themselves 
be guided by them. Am. 5:13 expects that a prudent person, recognizing the justifica- 
tion of the divine punishment, will keep silent at the commencement of judgment.*5 
According to Gen. 3:6, the tree of knowledge transmits knowledge enabling people to 
recognize good and evil. 

In Gen. 3:6 comms. occasionally translate nehmäd l*haskíl in the sense of “to con- 
sider, view as desirable" (LXX, Vg., Pesh.).* The term hiskil, however, does not yield 
the meaning “consider, view as";*? though cf. Aram. skl ithpaal. Hence nehmäd l*haskíl 
does not represent a synonymous parallel to the preceding expression "delight to the 
eyes"; rather, the verse enumerates three characteristics of the tree, namely, that it offers 
tasty fruits, is a delight to the eyes, and is desirable to make a person wise.*® Or, if the 
human being rather than the tree is the logical subject, it is about having success or simi- 
larly a person becoming wise, which seems contextually more appropriate. As far as 


41. See IV.1.b below. 

42. N. C. Habel, Job. OTL (1985), 337-38, makes the former point; G. Fohrer, Das Buch 
Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 354-55, the latter. 

43. See IV.1.b below. 

44. See IV.1.c below. 

45. See II.2 above. 

46. RHB, I, 13; J. L. Seeligmann, “Erkenntnis Gottes und historisches Bewusstsein im alten 
Israel,” Beitrüge zur alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Góttingen, 1977), 432. 

47. A. Dillmann, Genesis (Eng. trans., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1897), 152-53. 

48. KBL?, 922. 

49. For the former see G. Pidoux, “Encore les deux arbres de Genése 3!" ZAW 66 (1954) 41; 
cf. H. J. Stoebe, “Gut und Böse in der Jahwistischen Quelle des Pentateuch,” ZAW 65 (1953) 
200. For the latter see O. H. Steck, Die Paradieserzühlung. BSt 60 (1970) 104 n. 229 = 
Wahrnehmungen Gottes im AT. ThB 70 (1982), 92-93 n. 229, 
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content is concerned, the desired knowledge can refer back to v. 5b and be a knowledge 
of good and evil, or can refer back to v. 5a and be an opening of the eyes.°° Since even 
such “opening of the eyes” also refers to the knowledge of good and evil, hiskil in any 
case refers ultimately to precisely such knowledge.>! 

b. Understand Something. Frequently hiski] is accompanied by an indication of 
what it is a person is understanding, generally introduced by the accusative (Dt. 32:29; 
2 Ch. 30:22; Job 34:27; Ps. 64:10[9]; 106:7; Dnl. 9:22), though sometimes by b¢ (Ps. 
101:2; Dnl. 1:4,17; 9:13),?? ‘el (Neh. 8:13; Ps. 41:2[1]), 'al (1 Ch. 28:19; Prov. 16:20), 
a ki clause (Isa. 41:20), or in direct discourse (Dnl. 9:25ff.). 

In Ps. 14:2 (= 53:3[2]); 32:8; and Jer. 9:23(24), the question arises whether hiskil is 
being used absolutely or whether the content of knowledge indicated in these passages 
by the subsequent verb is also to be applied to hiskil. In the first case, Jer. 9:23(24) 
would be translated, “to be prudent and to know me,” and in the second, “to understand 
(me) and know me." In Ps. 14:2 (2 53:3[2]) the question is whether God is looking 
down from heaven to see if “there are any who are wise and seek after God,” or is look- 
ing to see if "there are any who know (God) and seek after God." Because the indica- 
tion of the content of knowledge in the case of hiskil always refers to extremely con- 
crete knowledge, and yet the absolute use can also refer to the kind of basic recognition 
of Yahweh at issue in these passages, it is probably what is meant here as well. A dif- 
ferent situation obtains in Ps. 32:8, which focuses on transmitting a specific type of 
knowledge, whence “I will make clear to you [not: make you clear in the sense of give 
you insight] and show you the way you should go.” 

The accusative object of hiskil or the object introduced by 5* in 2 Ch. 30:22; Dnl. 
1:4; 9:22 is a concept of knowledge (hokmä, bind, Sekel) and refers in that sense to 
comprehensive knowledge. 

According to the MT of Ps. 41:2(1),53 a person is the object of such knowledge. 
"Happy are those who recognize the poor,” i.e., the distress of the poor, implying an en- 
suing offer of help to them. Except in 41:2(1), the objects of knowledge for hiskil are 
always of a theological nature. Differently than is the case with the absolute usage, 
here such knowledge always refers not to a fundamental recognition of Yahweh, but to 
knowledge of a quite concrete divine deed or of divine commandments. 

Passages concerned with knowledge of Yahweh's deeds generally focus on his 
salvific deeds. The petitioner in Ps. 64:10(9) speaks about his rescue. Yahweh de- 
stroyed his enemies, and now the psalmist is proclaiming this divine deed.5^* Deutero- 
Isaiah wants the entire world to know that it is the hand of Yahweh that will bring about 
the imminent new exodus (41:20). In Dnl. 9:25 Daniel is to know the course of coming 


50. So C. Dohmen, Schópfung und Tod. Die Entfaltung theologischer und anthropologischer 
Konzeptionen in Gen. 2/3. SBB 17 (1988), 111. 

51. On interpretations of the expression "knowledge of good and evil,” — V, 464-65. 

52. On Am. 5:13 see IL.2 above. 

53. On emendations cf., e.g., H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IU2 (51968), 174-75; 
M. Dahood, Psalms I: 1—50. AB 16 (1966), 249. 

54. See IV.1.c below. 
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history. According to Ps. 106:7, the sin of the fathers was that they did not know 
(NRSV “consider”) the wonderful works of Yahweh. Dnl. 9:13 may be meant simi- 
larly, where the author acknowledges that he did not recognize Yahweh's “met. Here 
the reference is either to Yahweh’s faithfulness, which brings salvation, or to his trust- 
worthiness, which will also carry out the impending judgment.’ Knowledge of divine 
actions corresponds in Dt. 32:29 to insight into the powerlessness of human beings. 
Yahweh reflects within the framework of a conversation with himself whether he 
should perhaps not destroy Israel after all lest the nations, who lack all insight into their 
own powerlessness in the matter, boast of that deed themselves. 

Alongside knowledge of Yahweh’s deeds, other passages focus on knowledge of the 
divine commandments. In Ps. 32:8 Yahweh intends to make clear to the petitioner the 
way Yahweh wishes him to go.?5 The petitioner in 101:2 promises to recognize (NRSV 
"study") the way that is blameless in order to “walk with integrity of heart.” By con- 
trast, Job 34:27 says that the wicked do not recognize (NRSV “have no regard for") 
Yahweh's ways. Neh. 8:13 recounts that the heads of the ancestral houses gathered 
around Ezra in order to study the words of the law. To the four young men in Dnl. 1 
Yahweh has “given insight into all the books" (v. 17; NRSV “gave skill in every aspect 
of literature"), the reference doubtless being to the books of divine instruction. Prov. 
16:20 promises that those who know Yahweh's word will fare well. 1 Ch. 28:19 simi- 
larly says that David studied the writing he received from the hand of Yahweh describ- 
ing all the works of the temple construction. 

Because Prov. 16:20b is not promising anything greater than does v. 20a,°’ the verse 
is probably not an example of antithetical parallelism (McKane: “he who is quick to 
take a point prospers, but happy is he who trusts in Yahweh"), but rather of synony- 
mous parallelism. The word to be known is not just any word, but Yahweh's or that of a 
wisdom teacher, the latter of which coincides with Yahweh's word in any case. 

In 1 Ch. 28:19 "alàyw can be associated with the preceding and then mean either 
that the writing came "to me/him" (i.e., David) or that Yahweh's hand rested “on me/ 
him" (i.e, David).^* It can also, however, be associated with the following hiskil 
(Masoretic accentuation).°? If one understands it in the sense of a personal object, then 
either he (David) brought insight to him (Solomon), or he (Yahweh) brought insight to 
me/him (David), though this view is weakened by the fact that ‘al never indicates the 
recipient of knowledge. More likely, ‘al refers to the previously mentioned writing and, 
like the expression hiskil ‘al/el-dabdar in Prov. 16:20 and Neh. 8:13, indicates what it is 
that a person knows: "Everything was in a writing from Yahweh's hand; he [David] 
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studied it (‘Gld@yw).” Hence once need not follow K. Galling and construe the verse to 
mean that David had insight on the basis of it ('aláyw).9! 

c. Make Someone Insightful/Make Someone Understand Something. The form hiskil 
can occasionally be translated causatively in the sense of “make someone have insight, 
give someone insight, into something/someone." Such is always the case, and (except 
for Ps. 64:10[9]) then only if there is a personal object.®? The object always stands in 
the accusative (which is why 1 Ch. 28:19% and Prov. 21:11 do not belong here) and in- 
dicates to whom such insight or understanding is mediated. In Ps. 32:8 Yahweh gives 
the petitioner insight. In Dnl. 9:22 Gabriel grants Daniel insight. Prov. 16:23 speaks 
about the mind and mouth in a personified form, adding that the mind of the wise be- 
stows judiciousness upon their mouth (NRSV “makes their speech judicious”). In Neh. 
9:20 the nominal suffix can indicate either the subject or the object, so that it remains 
unclear whether Yahweh has given a good spirit to the wilderness generation “so that 
they have insight" or “in order to make them insightful.” 

Ps. 64:10(9) relates that everyone mediates insight into Yahweh's salvific deed. The 
verse lacks a personal object, something contextually possible because the proclama- 
tion of Yahweh's salvific deed made by all people is not intended for any specific per- 
son. The causative meaning of hiskil here is suggested by the par. ngd hiphil. Hence the 
verse does not contain a hysteron proteron “proclaim-know,” nor can there be any se- 
quence “proclaim-know,”® since then a new subject would have to be introduced for 
the action of knowing. Rather, hiskil together with higgid constitutes synonymous par- 
allelism, with both verbs referring to the proclamation of a divine salvific deed. 

d. Be Successful. The form hiskil refers both to the "deed" and to the “consequence 
of the deed," i.e., both to the state of being prudent and to the success deriving from 
such prudence; as such it can also mean “be successful.” In such cases hiskil is gener- 
ally used absolutely, though Dtr authors can use the accusative (Dt. 29:8[9]; 1 K. 2:3), 
b* (Josh. 1:7; 2 K. 18:7; 1 S. 18:5?), or /* (1 S. 18:14) to express the nature of that suc- 
cess. 

When it means “be successful," hiskil refers first of all to a successful life character- 
ized by blessings and well-being in the more comprehensive sense of the sort bestowed 
upon the wise person according to wisdom instruction (Prov. 21:11). Interpreters usu- 
ally understand 21:11 to be saying that something is made clear to the wise. If one 
views the simple person in the preceding half-verse as the subject, then that person al- 
legedly should learn from the fact that one mediates insight to the wise person. The 
question arises, however, to what extent the simple person can learn something from 
the knowledge of the wise. If by contrast one views the wise person as the subject, then 
the proverb is using antithetical parallelism to point out that the wise do not learn 


61. Galling, Die Biicher der Chronik, Esra, Nehemia. ATD 12 (1954), 69. 
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through chastisement, but rather by receiving insight or instruction.®’ The presence of 
the prep. /^ which contra BHS should not be deleted, militates against both these views, 
however, since in the case of hiskil the person to whom insight is given would have to 
stand in the accusative.® Prov. 21:11 is probably rather saying that the simple person, 
who is the subject in both halves of the verse, learns in two ways: when the scoffer is 
punished and when “success [comes] to the wise." 9? 

Dtr authors promise comprehensive success to those who keep the law.” They will 
succeed in everything they do (köl in Dt. 29:8[9]; Josh. 1:7; 1 K. 2:3; 2 K. 18:7) be- 
cause Yahweh is with them (2 K. 18:7). The shepherds of the people who do not in- 
quire about Yahweh, however, will not prosper (Jer. 10:21). Not without a note of 
irony, Prov. 17:8 finds that bribery always brings success. The fourth Servant Song be- 
gins in the fashion of a superscription by asserting that the Servant will prosper and be 
exalted. Here too success is to be understood in a comprehensive sense. 

Although there is no reason to emend hiskil in Isa. 52:13,?! the meaning of yaskil is 
disputed. If one translates it in the sense of "be prudent/act prudently,” then v. 13a fo- 
cuses on the prudent way in which the Servant currently executes his office, and only in 
v. 13b on the resulting reward.’? If by contrast one translates the verb as “be successful, 
prosper," then it refers to the future and means either that the Servant's mission will 
succeed (cf. 53:10b) or that after his sufferings he himself will succeed and see light 
(cf. 53:11).73 The latter stands in the foreground if one views v. 13b as a synonymous 
parallel and construes an inclusio between v. 13 and 53:10a,11-12 encompassing the 
fourth Servant Song. Nonetheless, some scholars emphasize that the other aspects 
probably resonate as well.74 

2 K. 18:7-8 illustrates Hezekiah's success by enumerating his military victories. 
Here one sees that hiskil can also be used in a specialized sense, namely, in reference to 
military success. 1 S. 18 uses hiskil 4 times in reference to David's successes against 
the Philistines. Jer. 50:9 compares the arrows of the nations advancing on Babylon to 
those of a successful warrior.?? In the confessions Jeremiah describes Yahweh as a 
powerful warrior (20:11) who will destroy the prophet's enemies. They will lö’ hiskili, 
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which in connection with the expressions of trust in v. 11 refers not to their lack of un- 
derstanding but to their defeat.’® 

When Prov. 21:12 speaks about the success of the righteous over the wicked, it 
probably refers to the destruction of the wicked. The verse is not saying that the righ- 
teous person mediates insight to the house of the wicked — what insight would that be 
anyway? — or that the righteous person keeps an eye on the house of the wicked. In- 
stead of /*, the accusative with a person would have to be used.’® The term maskil is 
probably rather describing the righteous person as someone who is successful in bat- 
tle.’? Moreover, the meaning “be successful" is also found in the preceding verse (see 
above), and the parallelism also leads one to expect such a meaning. One should proba- 
bly translate, “The righteous is successful over against the house of the wicked, casting 
the wicked down to ruin." 

e. The Subject. The grammatical or logical subject of hiskil is always a human or di- 
vine being, the only exceptions being the “mind,” which appears in Prov. 16:23 and Isa. 
44:18 as the seat of prudence (cf. Job 17:4), and Job's own “words,” which are without 
insight (34:35).80 

When hiskil means “have insight" or “comprehend something,” the subject is quite 
frequently a person within a basic wisdom context (e.g., Proverbs). In Isa. 41:20 it is all 
people or all nations in an explicitly universalistic sense (cf. Ps. 2:10). In the Psalms the 
petitioner or psalmist is often the subject (101:2; 119:99; cf. 32:8). The counterpart to 
the presence of such insight is often its absence in the wicked (Job 34:27; Ps. 36:4[3]; 
94:8) or in the nations (Dt. 32:2981). Only Neh. 9:20; Ps. 106:7; Dnl. 9:13 speak about 
Israel's insight. Jer. 3:15 and 23:5 expect the future ruler of Israel to have insight. Spe- 
cific individuals or groups include David (1 Ch. 28:1982), the Levites (2 Ch. 30:22), the 
heads of the ancestral houses (Neh. 8:13), Daniel and his companions (Dnl. 1:4,17; 
9:25; cf. 9:22), as well as those “with insight" in Dnl. 11:33,35; 12:3,10.55 Job himself 
appears as an individual without insight in Job 34:35. 

When hiskil means "give someone insight,” its subject can be Yahweh or some other 
heavenly being. In such cases hiskil refers to a revelatory event. Gabriel reveals the fu- 
ture to Daniel (Dnl. 9:22). In Neh. 9:20 either the spirit given by Yahweh or Yahweh 
himself is the logical subject of hiskil if the meaning here is “make someone insightful, 
give someone insight."54 In Ps. 32:8 Yahweh assures the psalmist that he will show and 
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make clear to him the “way you should go.” Here the “I” of the speaker can hardly refer 
to the grateful psalmist who would then, as an exception, be speaking to the commu- 
nity in the singular; rather, this thanksgiving hymn probably cites from a divine salvific 
oracle.55 

In 1 Ch. 28:11-19 David gives Solomon the plans for the temple construction. Inter- 
preters often consider Yahweh to be the subject of hiskil in v. 19.56 On this view 
Yahweh made clear (i.e., revealed) in a writing everything mentioned in vv. 11-18. 
W. Rudolph believes the subject is the previously mentioned writing and suggests that 
hiskil is used here in an asyndetic relative clause referring to the writing received from 
Yahweh's hand making clear all the works involved in the temple construction.®’ Da- 
vid, too, can be the subject, in which case the verse is relating either that he made clear 
to Solomon ( alayw) everything in a writing from the hand of Yahweh or that he him- 
self had insight based on the writing received from Yahweh (äläyw).®® If one views 
hiskil ‘Glayw parallel with hiskil ‘al/el-dabar (Neh. 8:13; Prov. 16:20), then the subject 
in v. 19b is indeed probably David, and the verse is saying that he (David) had insight 
into it (i.e., the writing) and studied it.5? 

When hiskil means "be successful, have success,” subjects include especially Israel 
(Dt. 29:8[9]) and its political leaders (1 S. 18:5,14,15,30; Josh. 1:7,8; 1 K. 2:3; 2 K. 
18:7; Jer. 10:21; cf. Jer. 50:9). Jeremiah is confident that his own enemies will not be 
successful (20:11). Isa. 52:13 corresponds to this notion in a reverse fashion, i.e., the 
Servant of God, persecuted like Jeremiah, will be the one who has success. In Proverbs 
it is the wise (21:11), the righteous (21:12), and — ironically — those who accept 
bribes (17:8) who have success. 


2. Sekel/Sékel. Corresponding to the absolute use of the verb, sekel means 
“insightfulness,” the capacity to understand something. The content of such insight can 
be something secular (1 S. 25:3; Prov. 12:8; etc.) or recognition of Yahweh or of his 
law (all 6 passages in the Chronicler's History). Such understanding prompts respect 
among one's fellows (Prov. 12:8; 13:15; cf. Job 17:4) and is a source of life for the per- 
son (Prov. 16:22; cf. 19:11). 

The noun sekel can also mean “success.” Those who fear God have great success 
(Ps. 111:10) and command respect (Prov. 3:4).9 The terrible king in Dnl. 8:23ff. will 
fall prey to arrogance because of his success in destroying the holy ones. 

The various interpretations of Dnl. 8:24b-25a, often based on textual emendation, 
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usually construe siklö as a sensu malo reference to the deceitful behavior of the ty- 
rant.?! If one retains the Hebrew text and its verse divisions, I believe the context sug- 
gests the meaning “(military) success" for sekel, i.e., “because of his success and be- 
cause deceit succeeds under his hand, in his own mind he shall be great [arrogant].” 

In 3 passages Sekel is the subject in descriptions of the positive results of insight- 
fulness. It is the object in 5 passages. With a verb of knowing, the expression “possess 
insightfulness" (2 Ch. 2:11[12]; 30:22; cf. 1 Ch. 26:14) emerges. Otherwise the pas- 
sages are concerned with attaining insight or success (Neh. 8:8; Prov. 3:4) or with re- 
ceiving them from Yahweh (1 Ch. 22:12). The term sekel is used as a nomen rectum 
with persons to express the latters' comprehensive insightfulness (1 S. 25:3; Ezra 
8:18). When sekel itself is a nomen regens, then either a personal nomen rectum (Prov. 
16:22; 19:11) or a corresponding suffix (Prov. 12:8; Dnl. 8:25) indicates who has such 
insight. The adj. tób indicates an intensification when used with sekel, e.g., as a refer- 
ence to good insight (NRSV "sense"; 2 Ch. 30:22; Prov. 13:15) or good success (Prov. 
3:4); both interpretations are possible in Ps. 111:10.?? 


3. maskil. The Psalm superscriptions use the technical term maskil 13 times (Ps. 32; 
42-45; 52-55; 74; 78; 88; 89; 142). Am. 5:13 does not belong in this context.’ The 
term also appears in Ps. 47:8(7), where the community is summoned to sing a maskil to 
Yahweh. Here the term is neither an adverb (“sing wisely!”; so Tgs., LXX, Vg., Lu- 
ther) nor a vocative (“play, you who are knowledgeable [in music]!”), but rather the ac- 
cusative object.?* The meaning of maskil is unclear. If one derives it from skl I, three 
interpretations are possible. 

First, taking the verb meaning “have insight" as one's point of departure, a maskil is 
then an insightfully composed song, i.e., a song composed in a particularly artistic 
fashion, a Kunstlied.?5 

Second, taking the verb meaning "make insightful" as one's point of departure, a 
maSkil is then a song that makes someone insightful, i.e., a didactic poem or a wisdom 
psalm.?® Militating against this view, however, is that the psalms bearing the super- 
scription maskil are the last ones anyone would identify as didactic poems. Ahlstróm 
suggests that the reference is to instruction in the broader sense, with skl referring to 
knowledge about life and death.?? The superscription maskil shows that the psalm in 
question finds its life setting in the ritual of life renewal and contains either a petition 
for or the assurance of life. Maag translates “instructive piece" rather than “didactic 
poem," suggesting that the term maskil, which was added only at a very late date, does 
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not mean that the psalms in question were composed for didactic purposes, but rather 
that they were later used for instruction in schools. 

Third, Delekat begins with sk/ meaning “be successful" and suggests that maskil re- 
fers to a successful song in the sense of a popular hit. 

These interpretations deriving from skl I are countered by Koenen's derivation from 
Ski Il, "cross over.” Because in Syriac Ski II is translated as hip shaphel (Gen. 48:14), 
maskil could, like Syr. šwhlpy ql’, refer to an antiphonal (chant). 

The unanswered question amid all these interpretations is just what specific feature 
the 13 maskil psalms share. Why are they and only they specifically called maskil 
psalms, and why does Ps. 53 bear the superscription maskil while the equivalent Ps. 14 
does not? 


4. Aram. Hithpael and $okl*táná. In Biblical Aramaic, sk! hithpael means “observe, 
see" (Dnl. 7:8). The abstract noun sokltänü in 5:11,12,14 refers to Daniel's 
insightfulness as concretely manifested in his ability to interpret dreams. 


V. Qumran. Because instruction was extremely important in Qumran, it is not sur- 
prising that the root ski occurs quite frequently. Although the verb can mean “pay at- 
tention, note" (40185 1-2, I, 13; 4Q381 76-77, 8), "have insight" (1OH 10:6), and 
"comprehend something" (1QS 11:18; 4Q381 69:7), it is used particularly with the 
causative meaning "instruct." Subjects of such instruction include especially God (1QS 
4:22; 1QH 10:4,7; 11:4,10,28; 4Q381 15:8; 44:4; 11QPs® 19:3), the maskil (see be- 
low), adults who instruct the younger generation (1QSa 1:7; cf. 40381 15:8; 45:1; 47:3 
with “T”), the prophets (4Q381 69:4,5a), and (personified) Wisdom (11QPs* 18:5). The 
objects of such instruction include the correct knowledge of God (1QS 4:22), the won- 
drous mysteries of the divine plan of salvation, the correct behavior in the end time 
(1QS 9:12ff.; cf. 11QMelch 2:20), and the law (1QSa 1:7). The Qumranites are no lon- 
ger concerned with secular, but rather with eschatologically relevant insight.?? Accord- 
ing to 40402 4:14-15 par. ShirShab 1:5-6, even the wise in their own wisdom cannot 
fathom the divine mysteries; even with the aid of divine revelation, the full dimension 
of God's intentions remains hidden even to the wise.!9? 

The noun means “insight” (1QS 2:3; 4:3; 1QH 14:27; 17:21; 4Q401 35:1 par. d't; 
4Q502 2:4 par. bynh), as is appropriate for God and people. God has established the 
plan of history in the mysteries of his understanding (1QS 4:18; 1QH 13:13; 40405 23, 
Il, 13) and reveals to the maskil the mysteries of that understanding ( 1QH 9:31; 12:13). 
People, especially novices, are judged according to their understanding and their works 
(1QS 5:20ff.; 6:14,18; 1QSa 1:17; CD 13:11; cf. IQH 12:22; 14:19; IQH fr. 11:4!9!), 
Commensurate with their understanding, they praise God (1QH 1:31; 11:25; 1QH fr. 


98. Maag, 112. 

99, See M. Weise, Kultzeiten und kultischer Bundesschluss in der "Ordensregel" vom Toten 
Meer (Leiden, 1961), 88. 

100. See C. A. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985), 162. 

101. F. Nótscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Text. BBB 10 (1956), 56. 
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10:4). In the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, those with insight (gbwry skl) receive the 
blessing (40403 1, I, 21 par.). 

The term maskil, rather than referring to a single, specific person,!02 probably refers 
rather to the office or rank of a teacher (cf. the maskilim in Daniel!®), a layperson in a 
special position who dispenses blessing to those who fear God, to priests, and to 
princes (1QSb 1:1; 3:22; 5:20), but who above all learns (1QS 9:13; 4Q510 1:4) and 
teaches (1QS 3:13; 9:12ff.; CD 12:21; 13:22) God's mysteries and laws. In 4Q511 2, I, 
| et passim (Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice), he appears as the composer of a song. 
Newsom emphasizes his significance with regard to the structure and hierarchical or- 
ganization of the community. 

Koenen 


102. So Hempel, 207-8. 
103. Nótscher, 56-57. 
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Contents: I. Root: 1. Akk. iskäru; 2. Ugar. škr; 3. Aram. skr > skr; 4. Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Phoenician. II. Use of the Verb. III. Use of the Noun: 1. säkir; 2. seker and säkär; 3. masköret. 
IV. Mishnah and Qumran. 


I. Root. The root skr is attested in Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Arabic, South 
Arabian, and Ethiopic; from here it passed into Demotic and Coptic.! The essential se- 
mantic component is probably “compensate 1n kind,” whence developed the meanings 
“pay, compensate” or “hire, engage,” though also “thank” and, by contrast, “mistreat.” 


Sakar. A. Ben-David, Talmudische Ökonomie I (New York, 1974), esp. 61-69; W. Bienert, 
Die Arbeit nach der Lehre der Bibel (Stuttgart, 71956), esp. 88-96; F. M. Fales, “Kilamuwa and 
the Foreign Kings: Propaganda vs. Power,” WO 10 (1979) 6-22, esp. 16-18; K. Fuchs, “Die 
alttestamentliche Arbeitergesetzgebung im Vergleich zum Codex Hammurapi, zum 
altassyrischen und hethitischen Recht" (diss., Heidelberg, 1935); G. Garbini, "L'iscrizione 
fenicia di Kilamuwa e il verbo 3kr in semitico occidentale,” BeO 19 (1977) 113-18; 
W. Lauterbach, “Der Arbeiter in Recht und Rechtspraxis des AT und des Alten Orients" (diss., 
Heidelberg, 1935); E. Lipiński, “From Karatepe to Pyrgi. Middle Phoenician Miscellanea," RSF 
2 (1974) 45-61, esp. 50; idem, “Emprunts suméro-akkadiens en hébreu biblique," ZAH 1 (1988) 
61-73, esp. 64; D. Sperber, Roman Palestine 200—400: Money and Prices (Ramat-Gan, 1974), 
esp. 101-2, 122-25, 251-52; P. Swiggers, "Commentaire philologique sur l'inscription 
phénicienne du roi Kilamuwa," RSF 11 (1983) 133-47, esp. 140-41. 


1. See HAL, III, 1330-31. 
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l. Akk. iškāru. The existence of this root in Old Akkadian might be taken into con- 
sideration given the use of the logogram ÉŠ.GÀR for iškāru, “delivery, allotment, trib- 
ute.”? However, the word is generally identified as Sumerian,’ and its Semitic origin is 
rather improbable. The root skr basically means “reward, compensate.” Hence it is dif- 
ficult to associate the Akkadian lexeme iskàru with this root.4 

The Hebrew loanword 'eskär, "tribute" (Ps. 72:10; Ezk. 27:15), which the LXX 
translates as misthös, “wage” (Ezk. 27:15), or dóra, "gifts" (Ps. 72:10), is also attested 
on an ostracon from Kadesh-barnea dating probably to the beginning of the Persian pe- 
riod.° Similarly Aram. 'eskärä', (awarded, granted) field,” is doubtless a lexical loan 
from Neo-Babylonian, which attests the two meanings "tribute" and "field." If these 
terms were deriving from skr, one would expect *'eskar in Hebrew and *eskärä’ in Ar- 
amaic. One can further consider the direct origin of Demotic škr, “tax, tribute," and 
Copt. 3kor, "rent, lease"? From a semantic perspective, Akk. iskdru offers the best ex- 
planation, and Skr/Skor can in fact be pronounced as eskar/eskor. 


2. Ugar. škr. The occurrence of škr in Ugaritic is questionable. The only sentence 
possibly attesting this root reads 7mnt skr t$kr, often translated as “the widow hires her- 
self out" or "the widow hires a hireling.”? However, the parallel clause yhd bth sgr or 
hd bth ysgr, "the lonely one closes his house;"!? shows that one should interpret the 
half-verse in question in the sense of "the widow locks herself in with the bolt." It 
seems one must reckon with the existence of a West and South Semitic variant škr of 
the vb. sg/kr, “close.” Its existence in a South Arabian inscription (s'kr) seems secure,!! 
and Sakäru, "shut away,” probably exists in Amorite as suggested by a tablet from 
Mari, where the cuneiform ds and èf should be read instead of ds and és. The text 
speaks of gold that has been shut away:!? d3-ke-er-3u, "I shut it away,” 3a e3-Kki-ru, 
"which I have shut away." On the other hand, the Akk. vb. sekéru is used in Mari in the 
sense of “wall up, stop up, bolt shut" in reference to a breach and water.!? The same vb. 
Sakaru, "enclose, shut in,” occurs in KTU 1.14, II, 44-45; IV, 22-23, showing that the 
root skr has in fact not yet been attested in Ugaritic. 


2. I. J. Gelb, Glossary of Old Akkadian (Chicago, 1957), 75. 

3. S. Lieberman, 7he Sumerian Loanwords in Old-Babylonian Akkadian. HSS 22 (1977), 
235-36, no. 192. 

4. CAD, VII, 244-50; AHw, I, 395-96. 

5. See R. Cohen, Kadesh Barnea (Jerusalem, 1983), XIX and 38, no. 37. 

6. See S. A. Kaufman, The Accadian Influence in Aramaic. AS 19 (1974), 59. 

7. W. Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar (Copenhagen, 1954), 525; J. Cerny, Coptic Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary (Cambridge, 1976), 264; W. Vycichl, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
copte (Louvain, 1983), 279. 

8. KTU 1.14, II, 44-45; IV, 22-23. 

9. Cf. HAL, III, 1330a; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, "Der Ausmarsch des Heeres im Keret-Epos,” 
UF 12 (1980) 195-96. 

10. KTU 1.14, II, 43; IV, 21. 

11. Beeston, 125; Biella, 334. 

12. ARM, XIII, 6 11,19. 

13. ARM, Ill, 4 16; 5 42; VL 4 17; 8 11,13; 9 13; 10 10; 11 5; 12 15,17. 
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3. Aram. skr > skr. In Aramaic the vb. skr > skr probably means “compensate, re- 
ward," rather than “congratulate someone on,” as suggested by J. Starcky: w'7 Ann shd 
Ih "Ih" [w]skrt Ih md yth, “hence God gave him a witness, and the city rewarded him."!4 
Accordingly in Palmyrene the adj. skr73kr^ pl. skry/skry', always designates God as 
the "rewarder"; it should probably be interpreted as the act. ptcp. säkrä/säkrayyä’ in 
the emphatic state. The word škr may also occur on an ostracon from Elephantine in 
the sense of “wage,” though the context is difficult to interpret, as it also is in the case 
of a Palmyrene inscription from Dura Europa, where th wskr' should mean “good and 
rewarding."!5 


4. Arabic, Ethiopic, Phoenician. In Classical Arabic the vb. Sakara means 
“thank,” !© which is close to its basic meaning and may imply the presentation of a gift 
or reward. The semantic connection with the meaning "reward, reimburse" is thus 
clear. An antithetical meaning of the vb. s*kr, “strike, hit,” or “mistreat someone,” oc- 
curs in a South Arabian inscription!’ and can be derived directly from the more general 
sense of “compensate in kind.” Moreover, Eth. 3*kür, “wage earner” (Isa. 7:20), and 
Amhar. asker, “domestic servant,” emphasize their derivation from the meaning “en- 
gage, hire,” which it exhibits in Hebrew and in the only Phoenician witness: wskr ‘nk 
Ty mik 37, “and I hired the king of Assyria against him."!5 This meaning of škr in Phoe- 
nician is confirmed by the use of the same syntagma skr Tin 2 K. 7:6 as well as in Dt. 
23:5(Eng. 4), Neh. 13:2, and in Ezra 4:5, where the vb. skr appears in the Aramaic 
form skr, reading sdktrim “léhem yö“sim, "they hire counselors against them.” 
Garbini's translation of wskr ‘nk ‘ly mlk ‘Sr as “I am richer than the king of Assyria" has 
been shown to be incorrect.!? 


II. Use of the Verb. In the OT the vb. skr in the qal means “engage, hire," a person 
(never a thing) for a certain activity. The LXX correspondingly translates it with 
misthoun, "hire" (Gen. 30:16; Dt. 23:5[4]; Jgs. 9:4; 18:4; 2 S. 10:6; 2 K. 7:6; 1 Ch. 
19:6-7; 2 Ch. 24:12; 25:6; Neh. 6:12-13; Isa. 46:6). Hence the king of Moab “hires” 
Balaam to curse Israel (Dt. 23:5[4]; Neh. 13:2; cf. Nu. 22:5ff.), and Nehemiah's adver- 
saries "hire" a prophet from Jerusalem (Neh. 6:12-13). Abimelech "hired" the adven- 
turers who had joined him (Jgs. 9:4), and Micah “hired” a priest (18:4) for ten pieces of 
silver a year (17:10) to perform duties at his private sanctuary. The Ammonites "hire" 
Aramean troops in preparation for the war against David (2 S. 10:6; 1 Ch. 19:6-7), and 


14. DNSI, II, 1135; cf. Starcky, Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre X (Damascus, 1949), 
115.2. 

15. On the former see ESE, II, 238.3; TAD D7.9, 3 (“beer”); on the latter, DNSI, II, 1135; PAT 
1081.4. 

16. Lane, I/4, 1584; Wehr, 482. 

17. Beeston, 132. 

18. KAI 24.7-8. See LexLingAeth, 255; W. Leslau, Concise Amharic Dictionary (Berkeley, 
1976), 132. 

19. Garbini, 118; cf. D. S. Sperling, “KAI 24 Re-Examined,” UF 20 (1988) 332. 
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King Amaziah "hires" one hundred thousand Israelite warriors for one hundred talents 
of silver (2 Ch. 25:6). The unexpected arrival of auxiliary troops, probably Assyrians, 
causes the Arameans besieging Samaria to believe that the "king of Israel has hired the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of Egypt to fight against us" (2 K. 7:6). The same 
picture is attested in the 9th-century Phoenician text of Kilamuwa, who boasts that he 
has “hired” the king of Assyria against the king of the Danunians.?? In order to restore 
the temple during the reign of Joash, those in charge "hire" masons and carpenters 
(2 Ch. 24:12). Those who worship idols “hire” a goldsmith to make the god (Isa. 46:6), 
and the wise one reproaches those who “hire a passing fool or passersby” (Prov. 26:10; 
the text is corrupt; LXX misreads the initial w‘söker as bāśār and the second as Sabar, 
"break into pieces," and translates “all the flesh of fools is quite confused, since their 
drunkenness is broken"). 

Finally, the name Issachar in Gen. 30:16-18 is explained by the vb. skr with the par- 
ticle beth pretii, “wage for.” 

In the niphal (1 S. 2:5) and hithpael (Hag. 1:6), the vb. skr exhibits the passive 
sense of "hire oneself out.” In her thanksgiving hymn, Hannah sings about God's re- 
versal of circumstances: “Those who had plenty hire themselves out for bread” (1 S. 
2:5). The economic crisis at the beginning of the restoration prompts the hireling to 
hire himself out for a "bag with holes" (Hag. 1:6). The niphal of skr in 1 S. 2:5 is of- 
ten interpreted following the LXX elattoün in the sense of “humiliate oneself"; the 
circumscription misthoüs synägön, "accumulate wages," renders the ptcp. mistakker 
in Hag. 1:6. 


III. Use of the Noun. |. säkir. The subst. adj. säkir means (in a pass. sense) “hire- 
ling" and especially *mercenary" in an army (Jer. 46:21; cf. 2 Ch. 25:6). This word is 
usually rendered in Greek by misthötös, which has the same meaning (Ex. 12:45; 
22:14[15]; Lev. 19:13; 22:10; 25:6,40,53; Dt. 15:18; Job 7:2; 14:6; Isa. 16:14; 21:16; 
Jer. 46:21; Mal. 3:5), though on occasion by místhios (Lev. 25:50; Job 7:1; Sir. 7:20; 
37:11; cf. Sir. 34:22), a synonym derived from the same root. This word refers to a 
"hireling," i.e., a free man who hires himself out for a limited period to perform a spe- 
cific piece of work for an agreed price. Such a hireling differs from the slave, who 
largely performed the same kind of work, in that the hireling has the status of a free- 
man.?! Alien residents or transients offered their services in this way (Ex. 12:45; Lev. 
22:10; Dt. 24:14), just as Jacob did with Laban (Gen. 29:15; 30:28; 31:7). On the other 
hand, the impoverishment of certain families, particularly during the 8th century, and 
the loss of their impounded and ultimately confiscated land prompted an increasing 
number of Judeans and Israelites to work for wages. Although it may be such à hireling 
that complains on the ostracon of Mesad Hashavyahu, it is more likely a corvée 
worker.?? 


20. KAI 24.7-8; ANET, 654. 
21. F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVI/1 (41983), 114; cf. HAL, III, 1327b. 
22. See D. Pardee, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters. SBLSBS 15 (1982), no. 1. 
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Hirelings include especially seasonal laborers who then work in the fields (cf. Job 
7:1), are engaged as reapers (2 K. 4:18), grape pickers (Mt. 20:1-16), or gleaners (Ruth 
2:3-4), or who care for the flocks (Am. 3:12). They can be contracted for a day as “day 
laborers” (Lev. 19:13; Dt. 24:15; Job 14:6; cf. Mt. 20:8) or for a year (Lev. 25:50,53; 
Isa. 16:14; 21:16; Sir. 37:11). The OT provides no direct information about the amount 
of wages except for the priest who serves Micah (Jgs. 17:10) and then in a more gen- 
eral sense in the case of Amaziah’s mercenaries (2 Ch. 25:6). In Mesopotamia hirelings 
were paid both in natural produce and with money. For example, the Laws of Eshnunna 
fix the daily wage of a boatman (§4) at eleven ga of barley (about 9.24 liters), that of a 
donkey driver ($10) at ten ga of barley (about 8.4 liters), and the monthly wage of a 
harvester ($89,11) at a shekel of silver and sixty ga of barley (about 50.5 liters).?? Ac- 
cording to CH §273, a laborer is to receive one shekel of silver per month during the 
five months of most intensive work, and 5/6 of a shekel per month during the rest of the 
year, though certain contracts also fix the sums a bit lower. By fixing a yearly wage at 
about ten shekels, this paragraph from the Code of Hammurabi resembles the text of 
Dt. 15:18 according to which in six years a slave delivers to his master double the 
wages of a hireling. The price of a slave was indeed 30 shekels (Ex. 21:32), corre- 
sponding to a wage of three years. The vineyard laborers in Mt. 20:2 earn a denarius, 
which stands for a much higher wage even though it is illusory to compare the prices in 
the 2nd millennium B.C.E. with those from a period during Roman rule (cf. Sperber). 
The situation of the hireling was not an enviable one (Job 7:1-2; 14:6; Mal. 3:5; Sir. 
7:20), and unjust masters often did not even pay what was appropriate (Jer. 22:13; Sir. 
34:22). Hirelings were, however, protected by law, which paid them special attention. 
Both Lev. 19:13 and Dt. 24:15 demand that laborers be paid their wages every evening 
(cf. Tob. 4:14; Mt. 20:8). 

Even if a laborer lives with his employer (Lev. 25:6,40), he is still paid according to 
the number of workdays (25:50), though he is not permitted to participate in the family 
Passover celebration (Ex. 12:45) or to eat the sacred food if he is employed by a priest 
(Lev. 22:10). The case of the laborer in Dt. 24:14 is of particular interest in that the use 
of the vb. 'àsaqg gives the impression that the case involves a surety or pledge confis- 
cated by a creditor. According to the Hebrew text, the case involves the seizure of a 
person, “a poor or needy laborer.” The LXX no longer understood the legal scope of 
this prohibition and read säkär, “wage” (misthös), instead of säkfr, "wage earner”: 
"You shall not confiscate the wages of a poor person and of a needy person." 

Two texts are difficult to interpret: Ex. 22:14b(15b) and Isa. 7:20.?* The stipulation 
‘im-Sakir hiv bà' bis*karó in Ex. 22:14b(15b) cannot refer to the hired animal, but must 
refer to the owner of the animal who accompanies it as the hired driver as in the Laws 
of Eshnunna $3 and CH 8271 regulating the hiring of a “wagon together with its oxen 
and its driver." If the owner is responsible for the animals he is driving at the moment 


23. ANET, 161-62. 
24. See in this regard E. Otto, Wandel der Rechtsbegründungen in der Gesellschafts- 
geschichte des antiken Israel. StBib 3 (1988), 15, 19. 
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of the accident, he nonetheless can claim his wage as a driver, regardless of what hap- 
pened to the animals. The metaphor in Isa. 7:20, ta'ar haśśťkîrâ, speaks about a “razor 
hired beyond the river” (so the usual interpretation). The construct expression (masc. 
nomen regens with a fem. nomen rectum s*kírá), however, might be understood as a 
"knife of hiring”? or, more likely, “knife of the [female] laborer,” since **kírá is un- 
known with the meaning “hiring.” Perhaps s*kird refers here to Assyria (fem.); “the 
king of Assyria" would then be merely an explicative gloss. The LXX read Sikkér, 
"drunken" (memethysménos), instead of säkir, prompting some to emend the text of 
Isa. 7:20 accordingly. 


2. seker and säkär. The noun Seker, “reward, wage,” appears only in Isa. 19:10 and 
Prov. 11:18,% whereas sakdr occurs 28 times in the OT in the sense of “wage.” Both 
words are consistently rendered in Greek as misthós, “wage” (Gen. 15:1; 30:18,28, 
32,33; 31:8[bis]; Ex. 2:9; 22:14[15]; Nu. 18:31; Dt. 15:18; 24:15; 1 K. 5:20[6]; 2 Ch. 
15:7; Ps. 127:3; Prov. 11:18; Eccl. 4:9; 9:5; Isa. 40:10; 62:11; Jer. 31:16; Ezk. 
29:18,19; Zech. 8:10[bis]; 11:12; Mal. 3:5; cf. Sir. 11:18; 34:22; 51:22,30; Tob. 4:14), 
with the exception of Jon. 1:3, where the LXX uses the specific term naulon/naülos, 
"boat fare, boat freight fee,” and Isa. 19:10, where the use of seker is uncertain. Contra 
MT, the latter passage does not involve the ‘6sé Seker, “hired laborers,” but rather the 
0$é Sékàr, "producers of strong drinks,” as suggested by the LXX (zython poioüntes), 
Pesh., and the contrasting image of the despairing brewer. 

Gen. 30:18 views Issachar as Leah's “reward” (säkär; NRSV “hire”). This verse is 
using wordplay, since a descendant is a "reward" (Ps. 127:3), like the one God prom- 
ises to Abraham (Gen. 15:1). Elsewhere säkär refers to the “wages” of Moses’ nurse 
(Ex. 2:9) or to the price paid to a laborer for performing a specified task, meanings that 
the word usually exhibits (Dt. 15:18; 24:15; Eccl. 4:9; Zech. 8:10; Mal. 3:5). As such it 
refers to the wage of the driver (Ex. 22:14[15]), of the Phoenician carpenters (1 K. 
5:20[6]), and of the shepherd (Zech. 11:12), and to the fare for a boat trip (Jon. 1:3). Ja- 
cob's wages (Gen. 30:28,32,33) consist of black sheep and spotted and speckled goats. 
The tithe for the sanctuary provides the pay for the Levites (Nu. 18:31). 

Metaphorically säkär can refer to the price of victory (Isa. 40:10; 62:11), the spoils 
of an army (Ezk. 29:18-19), compensation for one's trouble (Jer. 31:16), and the re- 
ward for loyalty to Yahweh (1 Ch. 15:7). On the other hand, the price of miserliness is 
the forced surrender of all one's goods at the moment of death (Sir. 11:18). The dead 
receive no more reward, since memory of them grows weaker (Eccl. 9:5). 


3. masköret. Yet another substantive meaning “wage, reward" is masköret. In Gen. 
29:15; 31:7,41 it refers to "wages" for Jacob consisting of Laban's two daughters and 
his flock. The expression also appears in Ruth 2:12, where it refers to Ruth's reward. 


25. HAL, Ill, 1328a. 
26. HAL, III, 1331b. 
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IV. Mishnah and Qumran. The root skr is rarely used in Qumran. By contrast, the 
Mishnah, Tosephta, and Talmud extensively use both the verb and the nouns derived 
from the root.’ The Mishnah (e.g., Bab. Mes. 6-8) uses it several times in reference to 
labor contracts involving craftsmen, a donkey driver, or a driver whom someone has 
"hired" (hassöker), also laborers hired to perform an urgent piece of work (6:1). The 
texts establish the responsibilities of those who hire a donkey or ox to perform a spe- 
cific task; such responsibilities depend on the extent to which the work carried out by 
the contractee and the animals corresponds to the stipulations of the contract itself 
(6:3-5). Local usage serves as the criterion for interpreting the contract (7:1), and legis- 
lation determines the rights of the laborers engaged in agricultural work with respect to 
their partaking of the produce of the field (7:2-8). One passage deals in great detail 
with the case of the lost animal, addressed in Ex. 22:13-14(14-15), taking into consid- 
eration various possible situations and differentiating contractual hiring from a loan 
(8:1 ff.); the owner is responsible for his animal only if he has accompanied it from the 
very first moment of its use by the person who has hired or borrowed it. 

Although the hiphil of skr is not attested in the OT, it does appear in postbiblical 
texts. The same mishnaic tractate, Bab. Mesia, uses hiskir to mean "lease," establish- 
ing thus the obligations of those who lease a house (hammaskir, 8:6-9) and regulating 
the difficult case of a contract that includes a sabbath year (8:8). The statute for "hired 
laborer, a wage worker," Sdkir, makes various distinctions: s*kir yóm, “day laborer”; 
$*kir layla, “night laborer’; s*kir $a ót, "person hired for hourly wage"; sKir S*biia’, 
"person hired for weekly wage"; s*kír hódes, “person hired for monthly wage"; s*kir 
Sand, “person hired for yearly wage" (Bab. Mes. 9:11). The guardian hired for a wage 
is called nóse' Sakdr, lit. the “bearer of the wage" (Bab. Mes. 7:8; Sebu. 8:1,6). Rabbi 
Tarfon (1st century C.E.), addressing those who study the law diligently, says, “Faith- 
ful is your taskmaster who shall pay you the reward of your labor (s*kar p*üllat*ka)" 
(CAbor 2:16). 

In sectarian writings, the subst. skr appears with the meaning “wages for labor.” The 
regulation of CD 14:12-13 requires that every member of the community hand over the 
earnings of at least two days out of every month to support orphans, the poor, and the 
stricken. Although the ptcp. 5vkrw in CD 11:12 is often translated as “his wage 
worker, "?5 during the mishnaic period the s6kér was actually a lessee or usufructuary of 
estates for which he paid rent or a leasing fee, while the häkir, hakár, or hóker was a 
lessee who shared the produce of the leased land with the owner (Jer. Dem. 6:1; Tos. 
Dem. 6:2). In CD 11:12 the subst. ptcp. swkrw should thus be translated as "his tenant/ 
lessee” in parallel with “manservant” and “maidservant”: "No man shall chide his 
manservant or maidservant or tenant on the Sabbath." 

A comparison of the variants ‘kyr and $wkr in the Hebrew mss. to Sir. 7:20 is inter- 
esting. Although ms. D mentions “the wage worker (säkir) who sells his soul," ms. A 
supports the Greek text by referring to the “tenant/lessee (sóker) who sells his soul." 


27. Cf. WTM, IV, 555-56; Jastrow, 1573, 1575-76. 
28. See Lohse, 89. 
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Here one must also mention the use of skr in 11QPs? 22:1, which corresponds to Sir. 
51:30. The poem in Sir. 51:13-30 about the search for wisdom, which belongs wholly 
to the psalter of 11QPs*, mentions the säkär on two occasions. Here the term refers to 
the "reward" of those who seek true wisdom. 

Lipinski 
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Contents: I. Philological Considerations: 1. Occurrences and Form; 2. Etymology; 3. LXX. 
II. Zoological Considerations. III. OT Quail Narratives: 1. Ex. 16; 2. Nu. 11: a. Basic Narrative; 
b. Spiritualized Expansion. 


I. Philological Considerations. 

1. Occurrences and Form. The lexeme s’läw, colloquially known as the “quail” 
(coturnix communis), occurs 4 times in the OT, always in connection with the manna 
(Ex. 16:13; Nu. 11:31,32; Ps. 105:40). 

Both Tg. Neofiti I and Pesh. spell it with samekh and (like Sam. slwy and Arab. 
slwy) with a yodh at the end. The various mss. and the Talmud (Bab. Yoma 75b) that 
read slyw in Nu. 11:32 and Ps. 105:40 should thus be emended to slwy. Perhaps 
*salway is thus to be posited as the original form.! 

The word apparently has its origin in Hebrew, whence it probably passed into Ara- 
maic (s*làw/slwy/s*làyw) and Syriac (salway), and from there into Arabic (salwä, Sura 
2.57; 7.160; 20.80).? 


2. Etymology. Because it does not occur in other Semitic languages, the etymology 
of slaw is unclear. P. de Lagarde suggested an explanation based on Arab. salwd, 
which can mean both “quail” and “comfort, relief" an etymological derivation to 
which Wis. 19:12 may allude when the quail come up to the Israelites from the sea eis 


‘law. J. Ahituv, “Säläw.” EMiqr, VIII, 306-7; G. Brunet, “Les cailles et la colère de Yhwh 
(Nombres XI, 31-34)" Cahiers du Cercle Ernest-Renan 28/116 (1980) 152-58; G. S. Cansdale, 
Animals of the Bible Lands (Exeter, 1970), esp. 167-68; G. Dalman, AuS, I/1 (1928), esp. 168- 
69; V. Fritz, Israel in der Wüste. Marburger theologische Studien 7 (1970), esp. 70-75; C. S. 
Jarvis, Yesterday and Today in Sinai (Edinburgh, *1933), 258-64; Y. Leshem, “Quail Nets in 
Northern Sinai,” Teva Vaarets 20 (1978) 5-7 (Heb.); P. Maiberger, Das Manna. AAT 6/142 
(1983), esp. 170-77, 493-98; H. Mendelssohn, U. Marder, and Y. Yom-Tov, “On the Decline of 
Migrant Quail (Coturnix C. Coturnix) Populations in Israel and Sinai,” /srael Journal of Zoology 
18 (1969) 317-23; A. Parmelee, All the Birds of the Bible (New York, 1959), esp. 73-78, 87-88; 
R. Pinney, 7he Animals in the Bible (Philadelphia, 1964), esp. 156-57. 


1. See HAL, Ill, 1331b. 
2. LexSyr, 476; Wehr, Arab. Wb.5, 594. 
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gár paramythian (NRSV “to give them relief"). P. Joüon associates it with Arab. 
saliva VII, “be fat" (said of sheep) because the quail is an especially fat bird.* 


3. LXX. The LXX translates s*«Iàw as ortygométra, “quail mother" (so also Wis. 
16:2; 19:12), which according to the lexicographers Hesychius of Alexandria and 
Photius refers to an especially large variety of quail. 


Il. Zoological Considerations. The European quail (coturnix communis), ranging 
from Spain to Siberia, is a migratory bird that during the autumn flies along various routes 
to the south, especially to northern Africa. Some winter in southern Europe, other popula- 
tions cross the eastern Mediterranean and then fly over the Sinai Peninsula from Gaza to 
Port Said, whence they then expand their flight southward to the Sudan, returning along 
the same route in the spring. Because the birds are exhausted from their long flight over the 
Mediterranean, and because they fly quite low, they are usually easy to catch, something 
Diodorus Siculus and Josephus already mention.? From the end of the 19th century to the 
beginning of World War II, hundreds of thousands of quail were captured in nets each au- 
tumn all along the Sinai coast and exported to gourmet restaurants in Europe. 


III. OT Quail Narratives. 

l. Ex. 16. In Ex. 16:13 (P) a returning swarm of quail encounters the departing Isra- 
elites somewhere on the Sinai Peninsula during the spring. Because the birds do travel 
at night, they appear here quite correctly during the evening. In contrast to the manna 
(and differently than the announcement in vv. 8,12 leads one to expect), this gift of the 
quail occurs but once. All remaining references to the manna and quail depend on Ex. 
16 (P with various additions).® 


2. Nu. 11. a. Basic Narrative. Although Ex. 16 makes only peripheral reference to 
the beneficent gift of quail granted to the complaining Israelites before the events at Si- 
nai (cf. Wis. 16:2), in Nu. 11:4-6,10-13,18-24a,31-34 an author probably associated 
with P? expanded the story into one in which after the powerful events at Sinai the peo- 
ple, still complaining and dissatisfied with the manna, are punished with what for 
desert travelers was an unusual, month-long diet of meat. The author associates the 
complaint narrative with the traditional wilderness station gibröt hatta "wá, providing 
thus a plausible explanation for the place name. 

This time the quails come in from the sea (v. 31; similarly Wis. 19:12; by contrast, 
Ps. 78:26-27 has the east and south winds bring in the “winged birds"), which corre- 


3. Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 35 (1889) 190. 

4. “Notes de lexicographie Hébraique;" MUSJ 6 (1913) 163-64. Cf. Bab. Yoma 75b; and Aus, 
I, 168. 

5. Diodorus, World History 1.60; Josephus, Ant. 3.1.5. 

6. > 1% màn, VIII, 393-95; cf. Maiberger, 223-33, 318-20, 428-30. 

7. Cf. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 83, who suggests the author was associated 
with J. 
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sponds perfectly with the actual situation in the autumn. The remark that the wind 
brought the quails into the camp (Tg. Ps.-Jon. and Vg. add “and flew"), piling them up 
“about two cubits deep on the ground,” however, derives from theological reflection 
and symbolic hyperbole that are consciously creating a conspicuous contrast with the 
thin layer of manna (Ex. 16:14). Whereas the manna was able to nourish the Israelites 
daily during their entire forty years of wilderness wanderings (Ex. 16:35), the quail 
meat brought them only a plague and death even though they were walking around hip- 
deep in the birds and each person was able to gather not merely an ‘Omer, as with the 
manna (Ex. 16:16), but rather a thousandfold, namely, ten hómer (v. 32). 

b. Spiritualized Expansion. A later author “from circles of ecstatic *prophecy' "5 
added an inspirational narrative to the quail episode (Nu. 11:14-17,24b-30), presum- 
ably to lend a spiritualized interpretation to the narrative of the gift of quail (similarly 
also with the manna in Ex. 16:16-20,32-34; Dt. 8:2-4). H. Seebass takes a different po- 
sition, suggesting that, in a reverse fashion, the basic narrative of the engagement of the 
seventy elders derives from J and has been augmented by the pre-Dtr quail narrative in 
vv. 4bB, 10a, 12-13,18aa,19-20a,21-23a,24a,3 1-33a.9 

The keyword in this spiritualization is probably the ráah (v. 31, *wind") that brings 
in the divine gift and is interpreted as “spirit.” It is questionable, however, whether the 
quail ever functioned as a symbol of the spirit as did the dove in the NT.!? 

Maiberger? 


8. So ibid., 89. 
9, “Num. XI, XII und die Hypothese des Jahwisten,” VT 28 (1978) 214-23. 
10. So O. Eissfeldt, Hexateuch-Synopse (Leipzig, 1922), 41. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. OT: 1. Direction; 2. Left-Handed Persons; 
3. Unlucky Side. Ill. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


§*mé'l. K. Aartun, "Notizen zur hebräischen Nominalmorphologie,” BiOr 31 (1974) 38-39; 
J. Cuillandre, La droite et la gauche dans les poémes homériques (Paris, 1944); A. Gornatowski, 
"Rechts und Links im antiken Aberglauben" (diss., Breslau, 1936); R. Grieshammer, "Rechts und 
Links,” LexAg, V, 191-93; P. Hajdu, “Die Benennung der Begriffe rechts und links als Ausdruck 
der Beziehung zwischen Sprache und Denken," Acta Linguistica, 1 (Budapest, 1951) 171-248; 
B. Hartmann, “Rechts und Links,” BHHW, III, 1564-65; R. Needham, ed., Right and Left: Essays 
on Dual Symbolic Claassification (Chicago, 1973); O. Nussbaum, “Die Bewertung von rechts 
und links in der rómischen Liturgie," JAC 5 (1962) 158-71; E. Qimron, “The Names of the Direc- 
tions in Our Ancient Sources," BethM 25 (1979) 41-47; A. Rett, T. Kohlmann, and G. Strauch, 
Linkshänder (Vienna, 1973); L. Röhrich, “Links und rechts)” RGG?, IV, 382; K. Tallqvist, 
Himmelsgegenden und Winde. Eine semasiologische Studie. StOr 2 (1928), 105-85, esp. 123ff. 
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I. 1. Etymology. Parallels to Heb. s‘mö’ are widespread and include the unusual 
Akkadian construction Sumé/ilu(m), “left side, left hand,”! a primary noun; also Old 
Can. sim(h)al in the Mari texts;? Ugar. 5m 7, “the left hand";? Old Aram. 35m 7,* probably 
"left region" or “northern land" (as the name of a region = Akk. ““sa-ma-al-la and 
similar); Syr. semmälä', “the left hand” (deriving from *sim’älä’ with secondary dou- 
bling of the m); Mand. smal(a), “left, to the left"; Palmyr. smi alongside sml, also with 
the suf. ‘al S/smik, “to your left."* 

Reference to Eth. dagdm, “left, crooked, bent," mentioned by Dillmann and going 
back to H. Ewald,? cannot be used because Ewald's postulated equivalents ($ — d and 
' — g with transposition) are too far-fetched. Moreover, W. Leslau has in the mean- 
time classified Eth. dagama etymologically.!? 

Alongside Arab. simäl, “left side, left hand, left, north,’ and $amäl, “north wind,” 
reference is also made to aš-Sām, "Syria" (region of the north from the perspective of 
the Kaaba as opposed to Yemen, region of the south). Strikingly, one also encounters 
the OSA root 3^ml alongside $’m, specifically 37ml as a verb in the H stem,!! “be north- 
ward?" (cf. also ymn/ws3"ml, “to the right and to the left"!?), Smt as the subst. "north": 
as the vb. 3^m, “march northward,” and as the adj. š'myt, "northward."!? The term 3m/ in 
the fragmentary and ill-copied inscription C/H 462.5 should not be adduced in connec- 
tion with $m’l.!* Minaean attests the forms 37ml in the expression dy/3 ml, “the two 
from the north,” and 3^mt, “the north.”!> Qatabanian also attests the plural of the nisbe 
form as 'ymnn/w'$mn, “those of the south and those of the north."!ó 

Given the juxtaposition of Arab. Simal and Sam and OSA š'ml and 3^m, scholars un- 
derstandably viewed Heb. s*mó 1 as a triconsonantal word from the root 5^m or $m" with 
the appended ending -/ (cf. 5*6) or al (dissimilated from the locative ending -an to -al, 
progressive dissimilation from n to / in contact with m).'’ Scholars also considered 


1. AHw, Ill, 1271. 

2. See ABLAK, 2:250-51. 

3. WUS, 2622; KTU 1.23, 64 and 1.2, I, 40. 

4. KAI 2024.7; 216.2/3; 217.1. 

5. Cf. S. Parpola, Neo-Assyrian Toponyms. AOAT 6 (1970), 301. 

6. LexSyr, 481. 

7. MdD, 332. 

8. DNSI, Il, 1162. 

9. LexLingAeth, 1336; H. Ewald, Ausführliches Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache des Alten 
Bundes (Göttingen, 71863), 279. 

10. Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 149. 

11. CIH, 432.6. 

12. C. Robin, "Documents de |’ Arabie antique II,” Raydàn 4 (1981) 54. 

13. HAL, III, 1332b, reads $’mt incorrectly as ^mt and $’myt incorrectly as §myt; cf. Biella, 
509-10; Beeston, 130. 

14. Despite A. F. L. Beeston, “On the Correspondence of Hebrew s to ESA s?" JSS 22 (1977) 
56; and HAL, III, 1332b. 

15. RES, 3026; 302, 2, 13; cf. TUAT, V6, 665. 

16. RES, 4328, 4-5. 

17. Concerning the dissimilation, cf. R. Ruzitka, Konsonantische Dissimilation in den 
semitischen Sprachen. Beiträge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft VV4 
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whether ‘mō’! might be an amalgamation of $’m and mil, or whether the root smi, 
“swaddle, wrap," might have served as an etymon for s“md7 because one was accus- 
tomed to throwing one’s cloak or mantle, simlä, over one's left shoulder before wrap- 
ping oneself in it.!5 P. de Lagarde is doubtless correct in viewing Heb. s*md’l and Arab. 
Sam al as an “ancient word” whose structure cannot be unraveled any further.!? What 
one finds, then, is that the etymological derivation of the word $*mó' is disputed. 


2. Occurrences. The term s*md7 occurs 54 times in the OT, including 27 times 
spelled plene (with waw) as s*mó' wl. The sequence vámíin-üs*mo 1 occurs 37 times; the 
left hand, yad **mó 1, occurs only in Jgs. 3:21; 7:20; Ezk. 39:3. The denominated verb in 
the hiphil occurs 5 times (Gen. 13:9; 2 S. 14:19; 1 Ch. 12:2; Isa. 30:21; Ezk. 21:21 [Eng. 
16]) meaning “turn to the left" (4 times) or “use the left hand" (1 Ch. 12:2). In the hiphil 
sm’l always parallels the hiphil of ymn, “turn to the right.” Defective orthography (with- 
out the aleph) occurs as the fem. sg. impv. hasmili in Ezk. 21:21(16) for *hasm* ili and 
as the inf. /hasmil in 2 S. 14:19 for */*has$m*'l. The masculine plural participle is 
pointed as masmi lim in 1 Ch. 12:2 instead of as *masm*'ilim. The adj. s*mà li, with 
nisbe i, occurs 9 times, including 6 as feminine with the article hass*ma ‘it. 


II. OT. 

l. Direction. Right and left also refer to directions. Ezk. 1:10 describes the four 
faces of the cherubim with a division to the left and to the right. By contrast, Job 23:8-9 
uses the compass sequence east (qedem), west ( ahór), north (s*mo' wl), south ( yàmín) 
when Job is asked where he can find God. Looking east, the left lies to the north; cf. 
"Hobah, north of Damascus" (Gen. 14:15) and the boundary description of the territory 
of Asher, where the boundary “continues in the north to Cabul” (Josh. 19:27). 

If one's perspective changes, the meaning of the directions can also shift. T. Nól- 
deke points out that in Hadramaut, $imäl does not, as is usually the case in Arabic, 
mean “left, north,” but rather “southwest,” since it is the gibla that determines the di- 
rection of one's face.?? Facing east, the north side is also the left side (cf. Ezk. 16:46: 
"Your [Jerusalem's] elder sister is Samaria, who lived with her daughters to the left 
[i.e., north] of you; and your younger sister, who lived to the right [i.e., south] of you, is 
Sodom with her daughters"). Ezk. 4:4 also refers to the northern kingdom when 
Ezekiel is told to lie on his side without moving, as if bound with cords, for one hun- 
dred ninety days, symbolically bearing Israel's punishment. 

The terms yámín and $“mö’l are used together to indicate direction when an author is 
emphasizing that one should deviate neither to the right nor to the left; the intention is 
quite concrete in reference to the path already taken or to be taken, and the verbs in- 
clude swr (Dt. 2:27; 1 S. 6:12, where the cows towing the cart with the ark "go straight 


(Leipzig/Baltimore, 1909), 104; in general cf. VG, I, 394; E. König, Historisch-kritisches 
Lehrgebäude der hebrüische Sprache, I1 (Leipzig, 1895), 143. 
18. GesTh, II, 1332. 
19. Abhandlungen der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 35 (Göttingen, 1889) 116. 
20. NBSS, 82, following information from Graf Landberg. 
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in the direction of Beth-shemesh along one highway, lowing as they went; they turned 
neither to the right nor to the left") and närä (Nu. 20:17; 22:26; 2 S. 2:19,21). The ex- 
pression is also used metaphorically, for example, in reference to a judge's decision 
(Dt. 17:11) and especially in reference to keeping the law (Dt. 5:32; 17:20; 28:14; Josh. 
1:7; 23:6; 2 K. 22:2 par. 2 Ch. 34:2 [variously with the vb. swr]; cf. also Isa. 30:21, 
"This is the way; walk in it even if you yourself wanted to go to the right or to the 
left"). The words of the Maccabee Mattathias can be adduced in this context: "We will 
not obey the king's words by turning aside from our religion to the right hand or to the 
left" (1 Mc. 2:22). 


2. Left-Handed Persons. Being left-handed was often perceived as a sign of clumsi- 
ness. Judging from the form of prehistoric tools and the witness of ancient traditions, 
left-handed persons have always been in the minority. For example, Plato laments the 
one-sided education that tends to make people right-handed.?! That antiquity basically 
acknowledged the dominant significance of being right-handed also emerges from the 
Greek designation for those who were ambidextrous, amphidéxios and amphotero- 
déxios, betraying the notion that in a way, the ambidextrous person actually had two 
right hands (cf. the LXX rendering of "itter yad y“minö in Jgs. 3:15 and 20:16 as 
amphoterodéxios). Left-handers appear in the OT only as members of the tribe bearing 
the word ydmin, “right,” in the name itself, namely, Benjamin. It is in this context that 
the adj. ‘ittér occurs, probably meaning "inhibited, lame,” specifically vad-y*mínó, “in 
the right hand,” i.e., left-handed (Jgs. 3:15; 20:16). The Benjaminite Ehud assassinates 
the Moabite king Eglon. As a left-hander, he is able to hide his sword on his right so 
that he is admitted to the presence of the king as an unarmed tributary and is able to kill 
Eglon in a surprise attack (Jgs. 3:12-20). Joab kills the military commander Amasa in a 
similar fashion in 2 S. 20:9-10 by grabbing him by the beard with his right hand and 
holding him so tightly that he is able to draw his sword with his left hand and plunge it 
into Amasa's belly. This motif of the left-handed Benjaminites 1s wondrously ex- 
panded to include seven hundred left-handed Benjaminites (Jgs. 20:16) each of whom 
"could sling a stone at a hair, and not miss.” 1 Ch. 12:2 is more realistic in recounting 
that David's Benjaminite warriors could "shoot arrows and sling stones with either the 
right hand or the left"; their numbers were so small, however, that they could be men- 
tioned by name. 


3. Unlucky Side. Biblical texts, albeit rarely, share the negative estimation of the left 
side attested in many cultures. Jacob (Israel) blesses the two sons of Joseph, Manasseh 
and Ephraim, by crossing his hands, laying his right hand on Ephraim's head even 
though he was the younger and his left hand on Manasseh's head even though he was 
the firstborn. The younger son thus receives the greater blessing; the elder, though his- 
torically less significant, son is blessed only with the less powerful left hand (Gen. 
48:13-14). According to Eccl. 10:2, the fool chooses the way of the left, i.e., the incor- 


21. Nomoi 7.7944 ff. 
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rect way, and thus becomes a sinner. [n an addendum to Prov. 4:37, the LXX explicitly 


identifies the path to the left as the perverted one (diestramménai). Mt. 25:33, accord- 
ing to which those condemned at judgment will stand to the left, shows that the left 
side was viewed as the unlucky side. The alteration of Josh. 23:6 in LXX^ is also inter- 
esting in this respect, changing "turning aside from it [Yahweh's law] neither to the 
right nor to the left" to *so that you do not pervert the right into the left." Jon. 4:11 ei- 
ther is referring to children as such who are unable to distinguish the right from the left, 
or 1s addressing Nineveh's residents as such because they know only natural revelation 
rather than Yahweh's law. 


IH. 1. LXX. The LXX translates 5*no7 51 times as aristerös and 16 times as 
euónymos. In only one passage, 1 K. 7:21 (LXX 7:7), does the LXX call the pillar to 
the right (Jachin) and the pillar to the left (Boaz) simply "the one" and "the other (sec- 
ond).” In Josh. 19:27 LXX” transcribes as masomel, and in Neh. 8:4 LXX^ exchanges 
ex aristerón for ex euönymön (cf. 3 Ezra 9:44). The term euónymos, “of good name, 
good reputation, famous, left,” seems to represent a euphemistic substitution for the 
earlier designations for left skaiós and laiös. The term aristerós is actually the compar- 
ative of áristos, so that áristos is to be understood not as the superlative but as the posi- 
tive degree, so that aristerós actually means "better" and thus represents either a eu- 
phemism such as euönymos or an indication that the left side was originally understood 
as being the lucky side. 

In the Vg. Jerome consistently (56 times) translates smd'l as sinister, and only 8 
times (Gen. 14:15; Ex. 14:22; Josh. 19:27; Jgs. 16:29; 2 Ch. 3:17; Cant. 2:6; 8:3; Isa. 
54:3) as the subst. /aeva or leva. The Vg. abbreviates Lev. 14:16,27 (though cf. vv. 
17,29), interprets 1 Ch. 12:2 as “two-handed slingers,” and in | K. 7:21 (see discussion 
of LXX above) uses secunda. 


2. Qumran. The term 5m wi occurs 15 times in the Hebrew texts from Qumran (1QS 
1:15; 3:10; 7:15; 1QM 6:8; 8:5; 9:14; 4QDibHamn* 1-2, II, 14; 40M? 1-3, 14; 11QT 
13:5; 44:5; 45:3; 56:8; 4Q266 3, X, 18; 376 1, II, 1,2) and 7 times in the Aramaic texts 
(IQapGen 21:8; 22:10; 5Q15 1, I, 4,12; II, 2; IQ'Amram 5:13; and 4Q76 3).2 Gen- 
erally $m'w/ refers to the left side or to north as a direction. Only one passage specifi- 
cally mentions the left hand. Among the punishments regarding deportment and the be- 
havior of the sect members toward one another, 1QS 7:15 says that “whoever has 
drawn out his left hand to gesticulate with it (/$wh bh) shall do penance for ten days.” 
This relatively minor offense seems to be punished here with undue severity. The pun- 
ishment is presumably less for reproaching a speaker than for the prohibited use of the 
left hand for superstitious reasons.” 

Kellermann? 


22. Beyer, 213, 254. 
23. See A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (Eng. trans., Gloucester, 
1973), 89. 
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Contents: I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Early Versions; 3. Etymology. II. 1. Expressions; 2. Word 
Field: a. Synonyms; b. Antonyms; 3. Meaning: a. Basic Considerations; b. Expression, 
Occasion, Assessment; c. Secular Contexts; d. Theological Contexts; e. Theological Use; 
f. Ecclesiastes. III. 1. Sirach; 2. Qumran. 


I. 1. Occurrences. With the exception of Joshua, Haggai, Malachi, Ruth, and Dan- 
iel, the root smh occurs in all the OT books, though with regard to text length! it oc- 
curs most frequently in Ecclesiastes (17 times), also (with decreasingly proportionate 
frequency) in Proverbs (28 times), Psalms (68), Esther (10), Nehemiah (9), and Isaiah 
(25); the occurrences in Deuteronomy (12) correspond to the average.? The root smh 
occurs 129 times in the qal (including Eccl. 2:10, which can also be classified as an 
adj.), 28 in the piel, and once in the hiphil (Ps. 89:43[Eng. 42]); the subst. simhäh oc- 
curs 97 times and the verbal adj. säm&ah 20 times. In 2 K. 20:13 smh qal should be 
conjectured following LXX, Pesh., Vg., and Isa. 39:2? The Aramaic equivalent to 
§mh is attested in Biblical Aramaic as the subst. hedwá (Ezra 6:16), the Hebrew 
alongside hedwä (Neh. 8:10; 1 Ch. 16:27), hdh qal (Ex. 18:9; Job 3:6) and piel (Ps. 
21:7[6]).* 


Samah. J. B. Bauer, "Ad Deum qui laetificat iuventutem meam," VD 40 (1962) 184-89; 
G. Braulik, "Die Freude des Festes. Das Kultverständnis des Deuteronomium — die älteste 
biblische Festtheorie,” Leiturgia Koinonia-Diakonia. FS Kardinal F. König (Vienna, 1970), 127- 
79 = Studien zur Theologie des Deuteronomiums. SBAB 2 (1988), 161-218; M. Fraenkel, "Zur 
Etymologie von Samah, ‘sich freuen,” WZ Halle 12 (1963) 1048-49; J. C. Greenfield, "Lexico- 
graphical Notes IL" HUCA 30 (1959) 141-51; D. Grossberg, “The Dual Glow/Grow Motif,” Bibl 
67 (1986) 547-54; V. Hamp, “Die Wurzel 2g im AT,” WZ Halle 10 (1961) 1333-34; D. W. 
Harvey, “Rejoice not, O Israel!” /srael’s Prophetic Heritage. FS J. Muilenburg (New York, 
1962), 116-27; P. Humbert, "Laetari et exultare dans le vocabulaire religieux de l' AT (Essai 
d'analyse des termes sämah et gil)" RHPR 22 (1942) 185-214 = Opuscules d'un hébraisant 
(Neuchátel, 1958), 119-45; H. Lenowitz, "The Mock-simhá of Psalm 137,” in E. R. Follis, ed 
Directions in Biblical Hebrew Poetry. JSOTSup 40 (1987), 149-59; G. Mansfeld, “Der Ruf zur 
Freude im AT" (diss., Heidelberg, 1965); F. Matheus, Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied. Die 
Hymnen Deuterojesajas. SBS 141 (1990); O. Michel, “Freude,” RAC, VIII (1972), 348-418; 
E. Otto and T. Schramm, Festival and Joy. Bibical Encounter Series (Eng. trans., Nashville, 
1980); E. Ruprecht, “MAW smh to rejoice,” TLOT, III, 1272-77; G. Vanoni, “Das Problem der 
Homonymie beim althebräischen ‘LZ/LS;” BN 33 (1986) 29-33; C. Westermann, Roots of Wis- 
dom: The Oldest Proverbs of Israel and Other Peoples (Eng. trans., Louisville, 1995). 


1. Cf. TLOT, Ill, 1444-45, table 3. 

2. Contra Braulik, 180. 

3. A different view is taken by D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l'AT. OBO 50/1 (1982), 
416. 

4. Arguments against a conjecture in Jer. 31:13 can be found in D. Barthélemy, Critique 
textuelle de l'AT. OBO 50/2 (1986), 686-87. Cf. Wagner, 51-52 (nos. 83-87). 
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2. Early Versions. The Tgs. and Pesh. translate mh almost without exception with 
the root hd /hdy, and only in isolated instances with bdh, by’, bsm, dws, rwz, $mh. The 
translation of smh in the LXX and Vg. is fairly consistent: LXX euphrain- and its de- 
rivatives (218 times), chair- (35), agall- (2), gel- (2), terp- (1), u[y]mn- (1); Vg. laet- 
and its derivatives (207), gaud- (36), epul- (9), delect- (4), -sult- (4), hilar- (1), volupt- 
(1). Renderings not bearing the semantic element of “joy” (4 times in the LXX, 3 each 
in the Pesh. and Vg.) are of no account and by no means indicate the presence of hom- 
onyms.? 


3. Etymology. Apart from Hebrew, terms corresponding to the root mh as an ex- 
pression of joy occur in other Semitic languages as well, including Ammonite smh, “be 
glad" (inscription from Tell Siran), Amorite PNs such as Simhi-Dagan, Can. 3m, 
“gladden,” Ugar. smh, “be glad," šmht, “joy,” and Pun. smh, "be glad,” $m(y)ht, joy." 

Ever since F. Perles's suggestion that one associate Isa. 9:16(17) with Arab. 
samuha, “be kind,” the search for homonyms to smh in other Semitic languages has not 
ceased.’ More passages are affected than Ruprecht assumes.® Recurrent suggestions 
include Akk. Samáhu, “grow, flourish,’ Arab. Samaha, “be high, proud,” Ugar. smh, 
“radiate, shine,” Aram./Syr. smh, “shine, grow luxuriantly,” and Heb. smh, “put forth 
shoots.” 

Apart from the cj. yismah (“be generous") following Arab. samuha in Isa. 9:16(17) 
as suggested by Perles and now generally accepted,!? I do not believe that the remain- 
ing cases under discussion need either emendations or etymological lexical entries 


5. See 1.3 below. 

6. On Middle Hebrew cf. ANH, 411; HAL, III, 1333-34. On Ammonite M. Baldacci, “The 
Ammonite Text from Tell Siran and North-West Semitic Philology,” VT 31 (1981) 367 (with 
bibliog.), reads the hophal instead of the qal. On Amorite see APNM, 250; additional documen- 
tation is in HAL, III, 1336a (bibliog.). On Canaanite see EA 109:50; questionable, cf. HAL, III, 
1334a. On Ugaritic see WUS, no. 2626; UT, no. 2432; G. Del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de 
Canaan segun la tradicion de Ugarit (Madrid, 1981), 629-30. On Pun. Smh see DNSI, II, 1160; 
questionable, cf. M. Sznycer, Les passages puniques en transcription latine dans le "Poenulus " 
de Plaute (Paris, 1967), 116-17. On Pun. $m(y)ht see M.-J. Fuentes Estafiol, Vocabulario fenicio 
(Barcelona, 1980), 237. 

7. "Notes critiques sur le texte de l'Ecclésiastique," REJ 35 (1897) 63; “Critical Notes: 
Gesenius' Hebrew Dictionary,” JOR 11 (1899) 689. 

8. Ruprecht, 1273; cf. also HAL, III, 1333-34. 

9, On Akkadian see AHw, III, 1153. On Ugaritic see KTU 1.17, II, 9. On Aramaic see ANH, 
364; on Syriac, LexSyr, 305. On Hebrew cf. G. R. Driver, “Problems in the Hebrew Text of Prov- 
erbs," Bibl 32 (1951) 179-80; H. L. Ginsberg, “The North-Canaanite Myth of Anath and Aghat,” 
BASOR 98 (1945) 15, 72-73; L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibel- 
wörterbuch,” VT 9 (1959) 249, 276-77; J. L. Palache, Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon 
(Leiden, 1959), 71; M. Dahood, "Congruity of Metaphors," Hebrüische Wortforschung. FS 
W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 40-41; P. J. van Zijl, Baal: A Study of Texts in Connexion with 
Baal in the Ugaritic Epics. AOAT 10 (1972) 120-22; D. J. A. Clines, “The Tree of Knowledge,” 
VT 24 (1974) 10-11; Ruprecht, 1272-73; Ringgren, NAY sämah, > XII, 410; HAL, II, 1333-34. 

10. LexHebAram, 802; Ruprecht, 1273; HAL, IV, 1557a s.v. MAW (with bibliog.); thorough 
discussion in Barthélemy, Critique, 2:65-66. 
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from related languages. The positing of homonyms merely displaces the problems. Ba- 
sically, however, the problem is not that of the meaning in any one language, but rather 
more generally the translation of expressions for emotions. In some cases (e.g., 1/ 
15),!! the process of separation into several etymons begins already in the early ver- 
sions; in others, such separation begins only in the discussion among Hebraists. In the 
case of Samah, however, various individual considerations suggest a semantic element 
of “external (violent) movement/agitation,” which is hard to imagine in connection 
with an etymon for “be high, proud" or “shine.”!* For example, Prov. 13:9 can easily be 
rendered as “burns merrily."!? 


II. 1. Expressions. Forms of the vb. sm referring to the imperfect aspect (40 times 
impf., 18 pf. consec.) are slightly in the majority over against the perfect forms (19 
times pf., 23 impf. consec.). Appellative forms constitute a large proportion (14 times 
impv., 9 vetitive, 7 cohortative, 20 jussive). The qal infinitive construct occurs 5 times 
(Ps. 106:5; Eccl. 3:12; 5:18[19]; 8:15; Ezk. 35:14), the piel infinitive absolute once 
(Jer. 20:15), and the piel participle twice (Jgs. 9:13; Ps. 19:9). The "rejoicing" subject 
(subj. in the qal; obj. in the piel and hiphil) is usually animate. Inanimate subjects in- 
clude the human "heart" (10 times; cf. Ps. 16:9) or "soul" (Ps. 86:4). In poetic speech 
inanimate subjects can imply animate inhabitants, or can be used figuratively (in per- 
sonification): “earth” (Ezk. 35:14; text?), “heaven” (Ps. 96:11 par. 1 Ch. 16:31), “is- 
lands" (Ps. 97:1), "city" (46:5[4]), “mountain” (48:12[11]), “cypresses” (Isa. 14:8), 
"light" (Prov. 13:9). Because the subject refers to the initiator of joy in the piel, it is not 
surprising that a third of the occurrences use inanimate subjects and even abstract sub- 
jects: “wine” (Ps. 104:15; Eccl. 10:19), "new wine" (Jgs. 9:13), “stringed instruments" 
(Ps. 45:9[8]), “water” (Ps. 46:5[4]), “oil” (Prov. 27:9), “precepts” (Ps. 19:9[8]), “word” 
(Prov. 12:25), "light" (Prov. 15:30). Substantives and adjectives are never used figura- 
tively; the “rejoicing” subject is always a living being or its "heart" (9 times; cf. Prov. 
15:13; Jer. 15:16). Of the qal occurrences, 63 of 129 have only the subject.!* 

Other attested syntagmas include the direct object (piel: person 12 times, cf. Dt. 
24:5; God and human being: Jgs. 9:13; hiphil: person: Ps. 89:43[42]) and prepositional 
objects indicating the object of joy (God 13 times; cf. Ps. 32:11; human being 17 times; 
cf. Jgs. 9:19; concrete objects such as "gifts" [Isa. 39:2], “wine” [Zech. 10:7], and 
"castor bean plant" [Jon. 4:6] are joined by abstractions such as misläh [Dt. 12:7,18]; 
yâ [1 S. 2:1; Isa. 25:9]; ma“seh [Ps. 104:31; Eccl. 3:22]; ‘amal (Eccl. 2:10; 
5:18[19]]; rôb [Dt. 26:11; cf. Ex. 18:9]; hesed [Ps. 31:8(7)]; in Ps. 106:5, the joy of oth- 


11. — XI, 117. 

12. See II.2 below. 

13. With C. Siegried and B. Stade, Hebrüisches Wórterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1893), 755; 
LexHebAram, 802; contra HAL, III, 1335a, which incorrectly adduces TOB, “brillera gaiement”; 
Tgs., Pesh., and Vg. also translate as “joy.” Concerning this entire question, see the methodologi- 
cal explications in Vanoni, 31-32. 

14. Humbert, 121, cites only 40; he is apparently not distinguishing between fixed syntagmas 
and free circumstants. 
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ers becomes the object of one's own joy; the most frequent prep. is b° [cf. Dt. 12:7]; 
both /* and ‘al can indicate the object of malicious pleasure [cf. Isa. 14:8; Lam. 2:17]; 
min indicates the initiator of joy in either a positive [Prov. 5:18; Eccl. 2:10] or a nega- 
tive sense [the cessation of sorrow in Jer. 31:13]; both possibilities remain open in 
2 Ch. 20:27; the positive min needs no explanation from Ugaritic;'> ligra’t occurs in the 
pregnant construction in Jgs. 19:3 in the sense of “go toward with joy"; cf. 1 S. 18:6).!6 

The transition from fixed to free syntagmas is sometimes fluid. In Jer. 31:13 (cf. Dt. 
16:14), the expression b*máàhól can refer either to the object or to the locus/occasion of 
joy: b%kol-yämenü in Ps. 90:14 and b*se'tàm in 105:38 (cf. 118:24; 122:1) can refer ei- 
ther to the object or to the time/occasion of joy. In 92:5(4) bpo"lekä can refer either to 
the object or to the instrument of joy/gladness. In such cases comms. and lexicons are 
more reserved in positing free syntagmas than are translations.!? The combination lipne 
+ divine epithet (6 times)! refers to the “external,” b*libbó in Ex. 4:14 to the “internal” 
locus of joy. Isa. 66:10 summons readers to participate (ez, ^with") in the joy of others. 
Prepositional phrases with k* introduce points of comparison (Ps. 90:15; Isa. 9:2[3]; 
30:29). The intensity of joy is expressed by m“öd (1 S. 11:15; 1 K. 5:21[7]). by infinitive 
absolute constructions (Jer. 20:15), or by a figura etymologica (always with the adj. 
"great": 1 K. 1:40; 1 Ch. 29:9; Neh. 12:43; Jon. 4:6). Infinitive expressions indicate the 
content (/* in 1 S. 6:13; Prov. 2:14) or occasion (b* in Dt. 33:18 [time?]: Ps. 14:7; 
53:7[6]; 105:38; Prov. 24:17; 29:2 [time?]; kë in 1 K. 5:21[7]; Jer. 41:13; al in 1 Ch. 
29:9; 2 Ch. 29:36) of joy. Such can also be expressed in a separate clause (independent 
clause in Ex. 4:14; Jgs. 19:3; 1 S. 6:13; 11:9; 19:5; 2 S. 1:20; 2 K. 11:20; Ps. 69:33[32]; 
85:7[6]; 97:8; 107:42; Hab. 1:15; Zeph. 3:14-15; Zech. 4:10; dependent clause in Dt. 
33:18-19; Neh. 12:43; Job 31:25; Ps. 16:9-10; 31:8[7]; 58:11[10]; 67:5[4]; 69:33- 
34[32-33]; 107:30; 119:74; Isa. 14:29; Joel 2:21,23; Mic. 7:8; Zech. 2:14[10]). 

J. Aro classifies smh as a "verb of the class e-a describing a state.”!? Considering its 
frequent combination with prepositional objects, however, this verb of "moving emo- 
tion" is better classified as a verb of action.?? E. Jenni describes the opposition between 
the piel and hiphil as that between “make” and “let,” albeit while classifying smh 
among the “more difficult cases"?! S. A. Ryder finds no distinction between the piel 
and hiphil of smh. 

Even at the level of combinations and expressions, one already notices that about 
180 (two-thirds!) of all occurrences of the root $m are found in theological contexts. 


15. Contra M. Dahood, “Qohelet and Northwest Semitic Philology,” Bibl 43 (1962) 351-52; 
cf. Ruprecht, 1274. 

16. See also LexHebAram, 802. 

17. Cf. BDB, 970; LexHebAram, 802. 

18. See II.3.d below. 

19. Die Vokalisierung des Grundstammes im semitischen Verbum. StOr 31 (1964), 117-18; a 
more detailed analysis in Meyer, §68.1. 

20. Cf. W. Richter, Grundlagen einer althebräischen Grammatik. ATS 8 (1978), 95-96. 

21. HP, 34, 98, 110-11. 

22. The D-stem in Western Semitic. Janua Linguarum. Series Practica 131 (The Hague, 
1974), 102. 
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Of these occurrences, about 40 are found in theological contexts in the narrower sense 
in that they contain direct statements about God. 


2. Word Field. a. Synonyms. The following synonymous roots are found either paral- 
lel to smh or in the immediate context: gy/ (1 Ch. 16:31; Job 3:22; Ps. 14:7; 16:9; 
21:2[1]; 31:8[7]; 32:11; 43:4; 45:16[15]; 48:12[11]; 51:10[8]; 53:7[6]; 96:11; 97:1,8; 
118:24; 149:2; Prov. 2:14; 23:24,25; 24:17; Cant. 1:4; Isa. 9:2[3]; 16:10; 25:9; 29:19; 
66:10; Jer. 48:33; Hos. 9:1; Joel 1:16; 2:21,23; Hab. 1:15; Zeph. 3:17; Zech. 10:7), rnn 
(1 Ch. 16:31-33; Job 20:5; Ps. 5:12[11]; 32:11; 35:27; 67:5[4]; 90:14; 92:5[4]; 96:11- 
12; 100:2; 126:2-3; Prov. 29:6; Isa. 14:7-8; 16:10; 35:10; 51:11; 55:12; 61:7; 65:13-14; 
Jer. 31:7,12-13; Zeph. 3:14,17; Zech. 2:14[10]), 7z (2 S. 1:20; Ps. 68:4-5[3-4]; 96:11- 
12; Prov. 23:15-15; Isa. 24:7-8; Jer. 15:16-17; 50:11; Zeph. 3:14), Ts (1 S. 2:1; 1 Ch. 
16:31-32; Ps. 5:12[11]; 9:3[2]; 68:4[3]), sys (Est. 8:16,17; Job 3:22; Ps. 40:17[16]; 
45:8-9[7-8]; 51:10[8]; 68:4[3]; 70:5; Isa. 22:13; 24:7-8,11; 35:10; 51:3,11; 66:10; Jer. 
7:34; 15:16; 16:9; 25:10; 31:13; 33:11; Lam. 4:21; Zeph. 3:17; Zech. 8:19), rw’ hiphil 
(2 Ch. 15:14-15; Ezra 3:11-12; Ps. 100:1-2; Isa. 16:10; Jer. 20:15-16; Zeph. 3:14), psh 
(Isa. 14:7-8; 55:12), rm (1 Ch. 16:31-32; Ps. 96:11), shi (Est. 8:15; Jer. 31:7; 50:11), 
$hq (1 S. 18:6-7; Ps. 126:2-3; Prov. 14:13; Eccl. 2:2; 7:3-4; 10:19; Jer. 15:16-17). 
These roots all refer more or less to articulated "expressions of joy." 

Other roots in the immediate context of smh refer to clearly articulated “expressions 
of joy" (declamation, singing): göl (1 K. 1:40,45; 1 Ch. 15:16; 2 Ch. 15:14-15; Ezra 
3:12,13; Job 21:12; Isa. 51:3; Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11),?^ Syr (Gen. 31:27; 1 Ch. 
15:16; 16:9-10; 2 Ch. 23:13,18; 29:28-30; Neh. 12:27; Ps. 68:4-5[3-4]; 69:31-33[30- 
32]; 104:33-34; 105:2-3; 137:3; 149:1-2; Isa. 24:7-9; 30:29), zmr (1 Ch. 16:9-10; Ps. 
9:3[2]; 30:12-13[11-12]; 68:4-5[3-4]; 104:33-34; 105:2-3; 149:2-3; Isa. 51:3), All 
(1 Ch. 16:10; 2 Ch. 23:13; 29:30; 30:21; Ezra 3:11-12; Ps. 34:3[2]; 63:12[11]; 
64:11[10]; 69:31-33[30-32]; 104:34-35; 105:3; 106:5; 107:30-32; 109:28-30; 113:9; 
149:1-2; Jer. 31:7), ydh hiphil (1 Ch. 16:8-10; 2 Ch. 29:30-31; Neh. 12:17; Ps. 9:2-3[1- 
2]; 30:12-13[11-12]; 43:4; 67:4-5[3-4] 69:31-33[30-32]; 97:12; 100:2-4; 105:1-3; 
107:30-31; 109:28-30; Isa. 51:3; Jer. 33:11), spr (Ps. 9:2-3[1-2]). In certain contexts 
joy finds expression and accompaniment through “dance” and "music": kinnór (Gen. 
31:27; 1 Ch. 15:16; 2 Ch. 20:27-28; Neh. 12:27; Job 21:12; Ps. 43:4; 92:4[3]; 137:2-3; 
149:2-3; Isa. 16:10-11; 24:7-8), töp (Gen. 31:27; 1 S. 18:6; Job 21:12; Ps. 149:2-3; Isa. 
24:7-8), mähöl (1 S. 18:6; Ps. 30:12[11]; 149:2-3; Jer. 31:13), nebel, “harp” (1 Ch. 
15:16; 2 Ch. 20:27-28; Neh. 12:27; Ps. 92:4-5[3-4]), ‘gab, “flute” (Job 21:12), All, 
“play the flute" (1 K. 1:40; Isa. 30:29), $öpär (1 K. 1:39-40; 2 Ch. 15:14-15), hasós*rá, 
"trumpets" (Nu. 10:10; 1 Ch. 15:24-25; 2 Ch. 15:14-15; 20:27-28; 29:28-30), 
m“siltayim, “cymbals” (1 Ch. 15:16; Neh. 12:27), tq' (Nu. 10:10; 1 K. 1:39-40; 2 K. 


23. Concerning additional observations and lists regarding combinations and expressions 
with smh, cf. the lexicons, esp. HAL (also regarding verbal expressions using simhä), and above 
all Ruprecht, and Humbert, 120-28, though Humbert finds religious or cultic contexts in only 86 
cases. 

24. — XII, 581-82. 
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11:14; 2 Ch. 23:13). Shared festival joy also includes the “meal” and "banquet": Sth 
(1 K. 4:20; 1 Ch. 12:40-41[39-40]; 29:22; Neh. 8:12; Est. 5:14; 8:17; 9:17,18,19,22; 
Eccl. 3:12-13; 7:2-4; 9:7; Isa. 22:13; 24:7-9; 65:13; Jer. 16:8-9), kl (Dt. 12:7,18; 
14:26; 27:7; 1 K. 4:20; 1 Ch. 12:41[40]; 29:22; Ezra 6:21-22; Neh. 8:12; Eccl. 3:12-13; 
5:18[19]; 8:15; 9:7; Isa. 22:13; 65:13; Jer. 16:8-9; Joel 1:16), hgg (Lev. 23:40-41; Dt. 
16:10-11,14,15; 1 K. 8:65-66; 2 Ch. 7:9-10; 30:21; Ezra 6:22; Neh. 8:17-18; Isa. 
30:29). Finally, a whole list of contexts with l2b/lebäb can be adduced showing how 
strongly the “heart” participates in joy, though considering the biblical understanding 
of the “heart” and other observations,?? these passages have nothing to do with “inter- 
nalization" (Ex. 4:14; Dt. 28:47; 1 S. 2:1; 1 K. 8:66; 1 Ch. 16:10; 29:9; 2 Ch. 7:10; 
15:15; Ezra 6:22; Est. 5:9; Ps. 4:8[7]; 9:2-3[1-2]; 16:9; 32:11; 33:21; 64:11[10]; 
69:33[32]; 97:11; 104:15; 105:3; Prov. 12:25; 14:10,13; 15:13,30; 17:22; 23:15; 24:17; 
27:9,11; Eccl. 2:10; 5:19[20]; 7:4; 9:7; 11:9; Cant. 3:11; Isa. 24:7; 30:29; 65:13-14; 
Jer. 15:16; Ezk. 36:5; Zeph. 3:14; Zech. 10:7). 

Verbs of perception are repeatedly found in the same context with smh, including 
r'h (Ex. 4:14; Jgs. 19:3; 1 S. 6:13; 19:5; Job 22:19; Ps. 31:8[7]; 69:33[32]; 107:42; 
119:74; Eccl. 8:15; Isa. 9:1-2[2-3]; 66:5; Jer. 41:13; Ob. 12; Zech. 4:10; 10:7) and šm“ 
(1 K. 5:21[7]; Ps. 34:3[2]: 97:8; Prov. 15:30-31); here "joy" can be understood as the 
reaction to sensory impressions.?5 

b. Antonyms. Antonymous roots occurring in the same context with smh come from 
the word fields for “sadness,” “shame,” and "fear" and include I (Est. 9:22; Ps. 35:14- 
15; Eccl. 7:4; Isa. 24:7; 66:10; Jer. 16:7-9; 31:13; Ezk. 7:12), bkh (Ezra 3:12,13; Ps. 
137:1-3; Isa. 16:9-10; 22:12-13; Jer. 48:32-33), vll (Isa. 14:29-31; Jer. 48:31-33), spd 
(Ps. 30:12[11]; Isa. 22:12-13), nh (Job 3:22-24; Prov. 29:2; Isa. 24:7 [in the same sen- 
tence!]; 35:10; 51:11; Joel 1:16-18), yeh (Est. 9:22; Isa. 35:10; 51:11; Jer. 31:13), bws 
(Ps. 35:26; 40:15-17[14-16]; 70:3-5[2-4]; 97:7-8; 109:28; Isa. 65:13; 66:5; Jer. 50:11- 
12; Mic. 7:8-10), z'g/s'q (Ps. 107:28-30; Isa. 14:29-31; 65:13-14; Jer. 20:15-16; 48:31- 
33; Lam. 2:17-18), sag (Ps. 30:12[11]; Isa. 22:12-13), hmh (Isa. 16:10-11), 3^h (Isa. 
24:7-8), yr’ (Isa. 51:11-12; Joel 2:21; Zeph. 3:14-15). 


3. Meaning. a. Basic Considerations. The recurring question prompted by 
F. Crüsemann's study whether smh and its synonyms can refer to "articulated speaking 
and singing" must take Ruprecht's findings as the point of departure, namely, that even 
when simhä seems best translated as “joy,” its concrete expression is generally also 
meant, and the accompanying contexts should be examined for indications of such 
concrete expressions.*’ The substantival form simhä by no means allows the conclu- 
sion that the reference is to a pure abstraction (cf. the substs. hemdä, tibhä, Sibyd).** 


25. + 37 leb, VII, 399-437; see also I1.3.b below. 

26. Concerning additional word fields, see 11.3 below. 

27. Ruprecht, 1274. Cf. Criisemann, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied 
in Israel. WMANT 32 (1969), 48, 64. 

28. See BLe, 459, $61z'. For a basic discussion see G. Vanoni, Literarkritik und Grammatik. 
Untersuchung der Wiederholungen und Spannungen in 1 Kón 11—12. ATS 21 (1984), 156-68. 
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Although most lexicons do indeed enter concrete meanings for $m and its derivatives, 
if “joyous feast" and “sounds of joy" are possible,?? then why not also "song of joy”? 

It is especially the advocates of the fertility-cult thesis who seem to reject any posi- 
tive answer to this question; on this view a whole series of Hebrew expressions of joy 
are in fact not really Israelite at all, but rather are inseparably associated with the 
Canaanite cult.*° If one examines the discussion in which the word “orgiastic” (what- 
ever it may mean) exerts such considerable attraction, one discerns increasing general- 
ization and expansion. Here Humbert originally argued primarily more with reference 
to gyl than to smh. The thesis is already improbable not least because of psycho- 
linguistic considerations; since it is hardly conceivable that such negatively prefigured 
expressions could undergo a semantic improvement within such a short time, the nega- 
tive connotations are to be sought not in the individual expressions themselves but in 
their respective contexts, e.g., in Hos. 9:1 in the comparative kd‘ammin. Nonetheless, 
caution is certainly advisable with regard to any black-and-white commentary within 
religio-historical comparisons, since the texts in question are concerned primarily with 
criticizing Israel's own festivals rather than with any direct confrontation with other re- 
ligious forms. Moreover, such cultic outbursts of joy generally represent "one of the 
most widely known phenomena common to religions."?! Furthermore, the popular (17 
times in Prov. 10:1—22:16 alongside once each for 7z and rnn, 9 times in 22:17-31:31 
alongside gyl 3 times and “Iz and rnn once each) and wholly positive?? use of this root 
in early wisdom militates against the view that smh was originally charged negatively. 

The suspicion that the tenacious association of smh and its synonyms with the 
Canaanite cult represents a petitio principii is confirmed by the theses of Mansfeld and 
Lenowitz. Athough even they do not entirely escape the danger of extrapolation, they 
do show that an altered heuristic perspective generates new and more plausible expla- 
nations. Lenowitz is able to show the probability of the translation "song of mirth, sa- 
tirical song" for simhä, e.g., in Ps. 137:3. The primary situation of the (originally 
noncultic) form is the victory celebration after a military campaign, and the contexts 
are in part bound to Jerusalemite traditions. Acknowledgment of the meaning "song of 
joy" does indeed make passages such as Ps. 51:10(8) easier to understand (3m" hiphil; 
the paraphrase “let me experience" or the cj. sb" hiphil are unnecessary). Scholars even 
prior to Lenowitz made similar observations (C. F. Keil notes regarding 1 S. 18:6 that 
"shout of joy" is appropriate given v. 7; cf. EU on 2 Ch. 23:18: "songs of joy"; Zorell: 
"laetitia manifestata canticis"; cf. also Neh. 12:27; Ps. 68:4[3]; 100:2; 137:3; Jer. 31:7; 
Zeph. 3:17; for some of these passages M. Dahood suggests the meaning "song of 
gladness”). Mansfeld discerns the genres “jubilation” (with the form: pl. impv. ["re- 


29. See most recently HAL, III, 1336. 

30. Cf. esp. Humbert; Harvey; Crüsemann; also H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 
1974), 153; a more reserved position is taken by J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 
(1983), 115; a critical position is taken by Mansfeld, 51; and Braulik, 175-79. 

31. C. Westermann, ' 2*3 gil to rejoice.” TLOT, I, 314; cf. Ruprecht, 1275; Braulik, 175-76. 

32. See Il.3.c below. 

33. KD, in loc.; LexHebAram, 803; Dahood, Psalms II: 51-100. AB 17 (1968), 271. 
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joice"] + address [“bat + city name"] + ki clause; situation: arrival of the announce- 
ment of victory) and "song of welcome” (with the form: impv. [“sing”] + ki clause + 
jussive [“rejoice”]; situation: execution of the cry of jubilation at the welcome of the 
returning warriors) and is able to demonstrate how various theological contexts with 
"expressions of joy" (primarily in Deutero-Isaiah) represent adaptations of these 
forms. The female addressee of the imperatives that allow Crüsemann to conclude the 
presence of an "assurance of well-being in the context of the sexual fertility cult" in ba- 
sically the same texts can then be explained by the situation of the women left behind 
during a time of war.?* A similar situation applies to the exclusive participation of 
women in the original welcome song (cf. Ex. 15:20-21; 1 S. 18:6-7). The point of de- 
parture of the fertility-cult discussion (Hos. 9:1) can be understood as a negative allu- 
sion to a cry of jubilation (analogous to 2 S. 1:20). Alongside the studies of Lenowitz 
and Mansfeld, both of whom posit victory (cf. Jgs. 16:23; 1 S. 18:6) as a key situation 
for ‘mh, the studies of Otto and Matheus also undermine Crüsemann's thesis.?? 

Other observations support the semantic notion of "articulated expressions of joy." 
The context of smh includes not only the roots $yr, zmr, All, ydh, and spr,?® all of which 
refer to articulated expressions, but also the vb. mr (Jgs. 16:23; 1 S. 18:6-7; 1 K. 
5:21[7]; Ps. 35:24-25,27; 40:17[16] par. 70:5[4] [mr par. smh]; Jer. 31:7; Am. 6:13). In 
Neh. 12:43 “the joy of Jerusalem was heard (35m' niphal) far away”; this concluding 
statement to the section probably also includes the songs of the "singers" in v. 42 in 
this "joy." Finally, the passages alluding to “malicious pleasure" also suggest a refer- 
ence to articulated expression (Job 31:29; Ps. 35:15,19,24,26; 38:17[16]; Prov. 17:5; 
24:17; Isa. 14:8; Jer. 50:11; Lam. 4:21; Ezk. 25:6; 35:14,15; 36:5; Ob. 12; Mic. 7:8). 

b. Expression, Occasion, Assessment. The examination of the word field confirms 
that the semantic notion of "external (vehement) movement" inheres in smh. Joy ex- 
presses itself in frisking about (Jer. 50:11), clapping (Ezk. 25:6), dancing, shouting, 
and singing. One of the most popular places of joy is the festival. The occasions of joy 
are as varied as life itself and include farewell (Gen. 31:27), meeting again (Ex. 4:14; 
Jgs. 19:3), good news (1 S. 11:9; 2 S. 1:20; Jer. 20:15), victory (2 S. 1:20), the welcome 
of a victory (1 S. 18:6), the arrival of auxiliary troops (Jer. 41:13), weddings (Cant. 
3:11; Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11), the harvest (gsr, Isa. 9:2[3]; 16:9-10; cf. Jer. 
48:33), coronations (1 S. 11:15; 1 K. 1:40,45; 2 K. 11:14,20; 1 Ch. 12:41[40]; 2 Ch. 
23:13,21), pilgrimages (Ps. 122:1; Isa. 30:29), gifts (Isa. 39:2), success (Eccl. 3:22), 
and shade (Jon. 4:6).?? 

If a context contains no negative entries for smh, the assumption must be that the 
root carries a positive connotation, as shown precisely by those passages that speak 
about the cessation or absence of "joy," especially prophetic oracles of judgment (Isa. 
16:10; 24:7,11; Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10 [positive in Jer. 33:11]; 48:33; Ezk. 7:12; Joel 
1:16). No absolute negation of "joy" is attested. Warnings are issued against overly 


34. Crüsemann, 48. 

35. Cf. Otto, esp. 59-60; Matheus, 35-36; also — II, 473-74. 

36. See IL2.a above. 

37. On malicious pleasure see 1I.3.a above; on religious festivals see II.3.d below. 
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self-confident joy and against joy at inappropriate times (Isa. 14:29; 22:13; Jer. 50:11; 
Lam. 4:21; Am. 6:13). Similarly, joy at one’s own success or at the misfortune of one’s 
adversaries is discouraged (2 S. 1:20), rejected (Job 31:25,29; Ps. 35:15,19,24,26 [con- 
trasting v. 27]; 38:17[16]; Prov. 24:17; Ob. 12; Mic. 7:8), prevented or punished by 
God (Ps. 30:2[1]; Prov. 17:5; Ezk. 25:6; 35:15; 36:5), or even allowed by God as a 
temptation of the believer (Ps. 89:43[42]; Lam. 2:17; Hab. 1:15). Joy at the defeat of 
one's enemy, however, is not censured negatively (2 Ch. 20:27; Job 22:19; Ps. 9:3-4[2- 
3]; 58:11[10]; 109:28; Isa. 14:8). Joy in what is evil (Prov. 2:14) or in wicked activities 
(znh + mé'al, Hos. 9:1) is rejected. 

c. Secular Contexts. Apart from wisdom literature, smh rarely occurs in secular con- 
texts. By the same token, however, theological contexts are rarely found in Job and 
Proverbs (Job 22:19; Prov. 17:5). The delimitation of theological contexts is sometimes 
difficult (cf. Jon. 4:6). As an expression of the joy of love between man and woman, 
smh always exhibits positive connotations. Cant. 3:11 equates the "day of the wed- 
ding" and the “day of the gladness of the heart" (cf. Ps. 45:16[15]). Dt. 24:5 frees the 
newly married man from military service for one year so that "he shall be free at home 
. .. to be happy with the wife whom he has married.” In Cant. 1:4 the bride and her 
companions place the joys of love above those of wine (cf. Prov. 5:18). Prov. 27:9 rates 
the value of friendship above the joy of perfume and incense. One person can give joy 
to another through “wisdom” (1 K. 5:21[7]; Prov. 10:1 [the first proverb of older wis- 
dom]; 15:20; 23:15,24,25; 27:11; 29:3; negative in 17:21), an “apt answer" (15:23), or 
a "good word" (12:25). Joy is the fruit of patient waiting (10:28, "the expectation of the 
righteous [ends in] joy ?5) and a council of peace (šālôm, 12:20), of justice (21:15) and 
righteousness (13:9; 29:6). Hosea's criticism (7:3) focuses on the kingmakers because 
they ruin the joy of coronation day with their wicked deeds (regicide?*?). People re- 
joice in their rulers only if the latter are “righteous” or “just” (Prov. 29:2; ironically in 
Jgs. 9:19). Ecclesiastes' view of the people's vacillating favor (4:16) should not be read 
into Neh. 12:44. Commentators assume correctly that this remark about Judah's joy 
over its priests and Levites represents a hidden reference to the altered circumstances 
during the time when Nehemiah was composed. Some, however (e.g., EU), by translat- 
ing “well disposed,” displace the cause of insufficient cooperation to the people; some- 
one who cannot rejoice in another person must not necessarily be ill-disposed toward 
that person. 

Wisdom observation could not fail to notice that folly can also be a source of joy, al- 
beit only for those who have no sense (Prov. 15:21), and that those who love joy 
(NRSV "pleasure"), wine, and oil will suffer want (21:17; by contrast, positive in 
27:9). These passages belong to a series of proverbs on the topic "joy and sorrow" that 
view human beings in a force field between two poles, which is why countless possibil- 
ities or situations can emerge in the relationship between joy and sorrow.* This tension 


38. So Ruprecht, 1273; NRSV: “The hope of the righteous ends in gladness.” 
39. See Wolff, Hosea, 124. 
40. See Westermann, Roots, 11-14 (on joy and sorrow). 
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comes to expression in the generally polar formulations characterizing these proverbs 
(14:10,13; 15:13,30; 17:22).^! A different situation is found in the book of Esther, 
where only 9:22 uses antonyms, whereas all other references speak only about the un- 
broken joy brought by help and victory, banquets and festivals (5:9,14; 8:15,16,17; 
9:17,18,19). Ecclesiastes’ views of joy can be understood correctly only in connection 
with the theological passages.*^? 

d. Theological Contexts. From Genesis to 2 Kings, smh rarely occurs in theological 
contexts (the tribal exhortation in Dt. 33:18 does not involve theological usage;*? we 
may leave in abeyance the question whether the self-glorification of the vine that 
“cheers gods and mortals” in Jotham’s parable [Jgs. 9:13] exhibits theological fea- 
tures). Except for 1 S. 2:1, where Hannah exults in Yahweh's ya, and 1 S. 19:5, 
where Jonathan, intervening on David's behalf, reminds Saul of his joy in Yahweh's 
t*Sá à, all the passages involve cultic contexts. Samson's capture provides the Philis- 
tines with an occasion for a festival of rejoicing in their god Dagon (Jgs. 16:23). The 
transport of the ark (1 S. 6:13; 2 S. 6:12), the coronation (1 S. 11:15), and the temple 
dedication (1 K. 8:66) all provide occasions for Israel's joyous celebration. 

Alongside isolated cultic instructions in the Holiness Code (Lev. 23:40, Feast of 
Tabernacles) and P5 (Nu. 10:10, the sounding of trumpets on the “days of rejoicing”), 
Deuteronomy itself contains a thoroughly conceptualized "festival theory" (so 
Braulik). Within the legal corpus and in the unique cultic instruction in Dt. 27:7, state- 
ments about joy are always made in the form of a commandment (pf. consec.). Joy is 
enjoined in the law of centralization (12:7,12,18), at the presentation of tithes (14:26), 
the Feast of Weeks (16:11), the Feast of Tabernacles (16:14,15), and the presentation 
of the firstfruits (26:11). Deuteronomy consciously speaks about common “meals” 
(12:7,18; 14:26; 27:7) only in connection with liturgical celebrations not focused on 
"the fertility of the field.”“4 The joy in all the “good” that Yahweh sends (tób, 26:11; cf. 
I K. 8:66) and in “all that you undertake" (misläh, Dt. 12:7,18) is to encompass not 
only the entire family, including male and female slaves, but also the Levites whom 
centralization has made unemployed (12:12,18; 14:26ff.; 16:11,14; 26:11) and the 
needy groups of "aliens, orphans, and widows" (14:29; 16:11,14; 26:12). The oracle of 
judgment justified in 28:47-48 uses the terminology of the primary commandments 
( bd) to associate indissolubly together two sides of Israelite worship: cultic “joy” and 
social “gladness of heart/generosity" (thus the appropriate translation of tüb l&bäb here 
[differently in Isa. 65:14; cf. 1 K. 8:66], since the word field is picking up Dt. 
15:7,8,1045). Finally, it should be noted that a majority of these passages (Lev. 23:40; 
[Nu. 10:10]; Dt. 12:[7],12,18; [14:26]; 16:11; [26:11]; 27:7; [1 S. 11:15; 2 S. 6:12; 1 K. 


41. On this complex in general see ibid. (on joy and sorrow), and 75ff. (on the righteous and 
the wicked). 

42. See IL3.f below. 

43. Contra Braulik, 174; cf. H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965), 
38-39, 

44. Braulik, 210. 

45. Cf. Braulik, 172-73; I. Hóver-Johag, > 2% iób, V, 307. 
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8:65-66]; cf. Isa. 9:2[3]) associate smh with the cultic formula lipné yhwh or with allu- 
sions to that formula, connoting the causal justification “by Yahweh."46 

The prophets criticize not only the cult that seduces a person away from Yahweh 
(Hos. 9:1)?! and banquets at inappropriate times (Isa. 22:13), but also malicious plea- 
sure (Ob. 12) and arrogant joy at victory (Am. 6:13). The five occurrences of sm in 
Ezekiel are internally related.*5 The judgment upon Israel that means the end of rejoic- 
ing (7:12) provides an occasion for malicious joy among the nations (36:5), in Ammon 
(25:6) and Edom (35:15), which is then punished "to the joy of the entire land" 
(35:14).*? Positive statements are in the majority over negative statements regarding 
the withdrawal of joy in laments (Joel 1:16) and oracles of judgment (Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 
25:10). Using fixed phrases associated with oracles of judgment, Jer. 33:11 promises 
renewed rejoicing (similarly Zech. 8:19). The gathering together of Israel will lead to 
exuberant joy that will also spill over to the children (Zech. 10:7). In the "cry of jubila- 
tion" and its imitations (ironically addressed to “daughter Edom" in Lam. 4:2159), 
"daughter Zion" (Zeph. 3:14; Zech. 2:14[10]; cf. "Zion" in Isa. 51:3; 66:8; Jer. 31:6; 
Joel 2:23) is summoned to rejoice at the retreat of her enemies and the entry of King 
Yahweh (Zeph. 3:14),?! at Yahweh's “help” (Jer. 31:7), at the “great things" he has 
done (Joel 2:21; cf. Ps. 126:3), his “comfort” (Isa. 51:3;52 66:10-13), and his “dwelling 
in their midst" on Zion (Zech. 2:14-15[10-11]; cf. Zeph. 3:14). 

The prophets rarely look back to Israel's past. Jeremiah found joy in Yahweh's 
words (15:16). Judah rejoiced as “at the harvest" when rescued from the hand of the 
Assyrians (Isa. 9:2[3]).53 Otherwise, the prophets are always looking to the future. Ju- 
dah will rejoice at Yahweh's intervention against Assyria as it does at a holy festival 
(Isa. 30:29).5* The promise in 25:9-10 prefigures the thanksgiving hymn for Yahweh's 
"help" (the association with the destruction of Moab is probably secondary). The joy at 
returning from the exile is portrayed in paradisiacal colors (35:10 [2 51:11]; 55:12; cf. 
Jer. 31:12-13). Isa. 55:12 (simhä par. Sälöm) contains a reminiscence of the welcoming 
of victors; because there are no women who remained at home, the mountains and trees 
come to welcome the warriors.*> The hope is for “everlasting joy" (35:10; 51:11 [the 


46. Cf. Vanoni, Literarkritik, 176-80; Braulik, 212-14. 

47. See 11.3.a above. 

48. B. Gosse, "Ezechiel 35-36:1-15 et Ezechiel 6," RB 96 (1989) 511-17. 

49. Concerning the translation of the difficult term kismöah, cf. Gosse, 514-15; and E. König, 
Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebräischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897), 582-83, $401r: 
"durative simultaneity." 

50. Concerning this whole complex, see Mansfeld. 

51. See Ihromi, “Die Häufung der Verben des Jubelns in Zephanja III 14f., 16-18," VT 33 
(1983) 106-10. 

52. A “hymn” according to Matheus, 90ff. 

53. Cf. H. Barth, Die Jesaja-Worte in der Josiazeit. WMANT 48 (1977), 141-77; 
C. Westermann, Prophetic Oracles of Salvation in the OT (Eng. trans., Louisville, 1991), 85-86, 
classifies this passage as postexilic. 

54. See Barth, Jesaja- Worte, 92-103. 

55. Mansfeld, 63. 
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expression “upon their heads,” 'al-rō’šām, can also have the meaning “at their head,” 
b*ro 356]: 61:7; cf. the claim to ongoing joy in 1 K. 4:20). 

The remaining texts reflect problems of the postexilic period. Zerubbabel's setting 
of the cornerstone allows one to forget the "day of small things" and rejoice (Zech. 
4:10). A schism within Israel comes to light in the antithetical series from the word 
field of smh in Isa. 65:13-14 and in the song of mockery of the “people who hate you" 
in 66:5.57 

A majority of occurrences in the Psalms are associated with God's "help" and/or 
“righteousness.” The “righteous person/believer” is often juxtaposed with the “wicked 
person/enemy" (cf. esp. 97:10-11). In psalms of lament and trust, the fall of one's ene- 
mies (5:12[11]:58 cf. 109:28) and God's renewed favor (90:14) bring everlasting joy to 
those who trust. The righteous rejoice in God's vengeance upon the wicked 
(58:11[10]), in the change of Zion's own fate (14:7; 53:7[6]; 126:3), and in God's be- 
neficent counsel and assistance (16:9). The adversaries’ malicious pleasure (35:15) 
prompts a plea for God's judgment and for an end of such joy (vv. 19,24; cf. 38:17[16]) 
by having the scoffers themselves shamed (v. 26), to the great joy of those who desire 
justice (v. 27).5 The exiles are unable to sing “songs of mirth” (137:3; v. 4 equates 
"songs of Zion" with "songs of Yahweh"); it is difficult to determine whether vv. 5-6 
refer to self-imprecation with a refusal to sing a song of Zion (“set Jerusalem above my 
highest joy”), to disguised praise of Zion,® or to a preparation for the “song of mock- 
ery" in vv. 7-9 (so Lenowitz). In the thanksgiving hymn the psalmist rejoices in God's 
love (hesed), which manifested itself in delivery from the enemy (31:8-9[7-8]) and 
from maritime distress (107:30-31), and summons the humble to rejoice in God's sav- 
ing actions (v5, 34:3[2]; cf. v. 7[6]; 69:33[32],30[29]). The thanksgiving hymn of the 
community summons the "nations" to sing for joy at God's just world dominion 
(67:5[4]). Hymns celebrate Yahweh as the king, even those not using the root mik 
(100:3, with mar 1t0;9! 113:5 with ysb). Joy is also elicited by Yahweh's victory over 
the “wicked” (68:2-4[1-3]: “let the righteous be joyful’’),®* by his dominion over the 
nations (96:11: “let the heavens be glad”),® by his cosmic intervention on behalf of his 
people (97:1,8,12: “let the many coastlands/Zion/you righteous be glad”), by his uni- 
versal dominion at the end of days (100:2: “worship Yahweh with gladness” as an allu- 
sion to 2:11; the addressee is “all the earth" [v. 1]),5* and by his aid to the weak and 
poor (1 S. 2:5; Ps. 68:4-6[3-5]; 113:9, where the barren woman becomes “the joyous 


56. See L. Alonso-Schókel and C. Carniti, RivB 34 (1986) 397-99. 

57. See Westermann, Prophetic Oracles, 246-51. 

58. — XL, 119. 

59, See O. Keel, Feinde und Gottesleugner. Studien zum Image der Widersacher in den 
Individualpsalmen. SBM 7 (1969), 155-59. 

60. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc. 

61. See N. Lohfink, “Die Universalisierung der 'Bundesformel,' " Theologie und Philosophie 
65 (1990) 174. 

62. — XI, 119-20. 
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64. See Lohfink, 176-83. 
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mother of children”).® This context includes passages in the royal psalms (21:2[1]: the 
king rejoices in God's "strength") and Zion psalms (46:5[4]: the “streams ‘make glad’ 
the city of God" [the antonyms to mh in vv. 3-4 militate against the translation 
"efflorescere faciunt"96]; 48:12[11]: “let Mt. Zion be glad" at God's righteousness).°’ 
The participial hymn extols the king "wrapped in light" (104:2) because he makes the 
plants from which wine comes "to gladden the human heart" (v. 15). 

Theological contexts are found only in isolated instances in wisdom texts. Eliphaz 
quotes with rather confused arguments (text?) from the prayer tradition (Job 22:19; cf. 
Ps. 52:8[6]; 58:11[10]; 107:42). One proverb notes that “those who are glad at calamity 
will not go unpunished” (Prov. 17:5, divine passive).® 

The term smh occurs relatively frequently in theological contexts within materials 
deriving from and specific to Chronicles (regarding sources: 1 Ch. 15:16 [2 S. 6:12]; 
16:10 [Ps. 105:3]; 16:31 [Ps. 96:11]; 2 Ch. 6:41 [Ps. 132:9,16 rnn]; 7:10 [1 K. 8:66]; 
23:13,21 [2 K. 11:14,20]). Occasions include the temple construction and dedication 
(Ezra 3:12,13; 6:22), wall dedication (Neh. 12:27,43), coronation (1 Ch. 29:22), ark 
transport (1 Ch. 15:16), and generous donations for Yahweh (1 Ch. 29:9,17; 2 Ch. 
24:10). Nor is rejoicing absent from important reforms, including those of Nehemiah 
(8:12, where hearing the torah leads to a festival of joy; v. 17, Feast of Tabernacles), 
Asa (2 Ch. 15:15), and Hezekiah (29:30,36; 30:21,23,25,26). Michel suspects that a 
change in focus took place at the time of the temple construction from the expectation 
of eschatological joy to God's present actions.’ 

e. Theological Use. Theological use in the narrower sense (divine epithets as bound 
syntagmas) are found primarily in the Psalms, and generally in connection with God's 
"aid" and “righteousness,” though often also in psalms of lament and trust. Common 
expressions include those with $m: piel + God as subject (11 times; Ps. 21:7[6], Ady 
piel) and smh + God as prepositional object with 5* (15 times; this expression is proba- 
bly not a shorthand way of saying “rejoice in Yahweh's act of deliverance;"?! espe- 
cially since passages using the longer form are rare: ] S. 2:1; Ps. 21:2[1]; Isa. 25:9; cf. 
Ps. 31:8[7]; the Tgs. already exhibit a certain reserve about mentioning "joy in God”; 
cf. Jgs. 9:13; Ps. 66:6; 104:34 [“joy in God's word" or something similar]; Isa. 29:19; 
cf. also Pesh. on Neh. 8:10). Chronicles and certain prayers use smh piel with reference 
to the past. God "made them joyful" at the Festival of Unleavened Bread (Ezra 6:22; 
Neh. 12:43) and by giving them victory over their enemies (2 Ch. 20:27); he allowed 
Israel's own enemies to exult (Lam. 2:17; hiphil in Ps. 89:43[42], "allowed it to happen 


65. See J. T. Willis, “The Song of Hannah and Psalm 113,” CBQ 35 (1973) 139-54. 

66. Bauer, 186. 

67. On the genre of joyous outcries, — XI, 120; on the Yahweh royal psalms, see J. Jeremias, 
Das Kónigtum Gottes in den Psalmen. FRLANT 141 (1987). 

68. Concerning Ecclesiastes, see 11.3.f below. 

69. See H. Haag, “Das Mazzenfest des Hiskia,” Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 
(1973), 87-94 = Das Buch des Bundes (Düsseldorf, 1980), 216-25. 

70. RAC, VIII, 375-76. 

71. Contra Ruprecht, 1276. 
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that"), did not let the petitioner's foes rejoice (Ps. 30:2[1 ]), and rather “clothed me with 
joy" (v. 12[11]). In the didactic thanksgiving psalm (92:5[4]), God made the psalmist 
glad "by your work."?? Psalms of lament use smh piel while focusing on the future in 
petitions of the individual (86:4) and of the people (90:15) and in promises to bring Is- 
rael together again, namely, in the prophetic torah granting "foreigners" entry into the 
temple (Isa. 56:7[6]; v. 8[7] promises continuing gathering), and in the exilic expan- 
sion to the scroll of comfort (Jer. 31:13, migönäm, "and give them gladness for sor- 
row"). Timeless statements extol God as the one who "gladdens" the king (Ps. 21:7[6]) 
and even extol God's commandments that “gladden” the heart (Ps. 19:9[8]). Late imi- 
tations of the "shout of jubilation" associate the person of Yahweh with joy at the 
land's renewed fertility (Joel 2:23, "children of Zion"), at forgiveness (Ps. 32:11; cf. 
v. 5), and at the preservation of the righteous (Ps. 97:12). Summonses to rejoice are 
issued to the “king” (63:12[11]; subsequently *Davidicized"?), the "righteous" (32:11; 
64:11[10]; 97:12; 118:24 [cf. v. 20]), the “poor, humble" (40:17[16]; 70:5[4]; 149:2 
[joy in the “Maker” ]’*), the “believers” (NRSV “righteous”; 32:11; 97:12; 149:2), and 
"those who seek Yahweh" (40:17[16]; 70:5[4]; cf. 105:3). This piety of the poor and 
humble is related to Isa. 29:19, which like Ps. 149 associates the joy of the poor with 
the demise of the wicked and as such points toward apocalyptic sensibilities. The 
psalmist/redactor of Ps. 104 also wants the wicked to disappear, at which time he will 
"rejoice in Yahweh" (vv. 34-35); the deeper source of his joy, however, is Yahweh's 
own joy “in his works" (v. 31).’> Other self-summonses to rejoice in God focus on de- 
liverance from one's enemies (9:3[2];76 118:24; cf. v. 21) and on history (66:6). The la- 
ment of the people anticipates new joy in God from his “revivifying” actions and from 
"seeing" his love (85:7-8[6-7]). The singers of the "new song" justify their joy with 
hope and trust in Yahweh, who, unlike human “strength,” is genuinely able to help 
(33:21; cf. vv. 15-21). 

Other theological texts show that such mystical statements positively emphasize 
Yahweh as the "highest good" (cf. 16:2) rather than negatively emphasize the absolute 
worthlessness of inner-worldly things. The psalmist enjoys his good fortune and "in 
Yahweh's presence" knows that the "fullness of joy" and "pleasures" come from 
Yahweh (16:9,11). The positive charge attaching to the association of “grain” (dägän) 
and “wine” (tírós) in the parallel stich to the statement of trust “you have put gladness 
in my heart" (4:8[7]) makes it preferable to interpret this passage so as not to empty the 
(messianic) gifts of promise of their beneficent character." The petitioner in Ps. 51 


72. > XII, 41-42. 

73. Mansfeld, 89-95. 

74. — XI, 119-20. 

75. Cf. O. H. Steck, “Der Wein unter den Schópfungsgaben. Überlegungen zu Psalm 104,” 
Wahrnehmungen Gottes im AT. ThB 70 (1982), 240-61. 

76. — XI, 119. 

77. Cf. C. Westermann, The Living Psalms (Eng. trans., Grand Rapids, 1989), 124-27; con- 
cerning the background of “grain and wine" (esp. Dt. 33:28), cf. M. Mannati, "Sur le sens de min 
en Ps 4:8," VT 20 (1970) 361-66, who does not interpret min comparatively: “[coming from] the 
time of abundance" (364). 
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(where, contrary to the initial impression, a positively charged word field predomi- 
nates) asks God to “let me hear [songs of joy]" (v. 10[8]).78 The petitioner approaches 
God, who has long been a source of joy (43:4),7? and God dwells in the midst of human 
beings and rejoices over them in gladness (Zeph. 3:17). Neh. 8:10 associates "eating 
fat and drinking sweet wine" with sharing the “joy of/in Yahweh” (hedwat yhwh) that 
banishes grief and becomes one's "strength" (mä’öz); Yahweh is able to suspend the 
ambivalence of "eating and drinking" (R. Smend overlooks the passage and its theo- 
logical locus in the tension between Ex. 24:11-12 [tórá] and Isa. 25:6-8 [“weeping/ 
tears" ]80), 

f. Ecclesiastes. Ecclesiastes commends joy, “For there is nothing better (t6b) for 
people under the sun than to eat, and drink, and enjoy themselves" (8:15; cf. 3:12,22). 
Only those who overlook that the seemingly skeptical statements about joy in Ecclesi- 
astes serve the line of argumentation or are citing someone else's opinions can speak 
of “pessimism” in this context. As early as his initial line of argumentation, Qoheleth 
has already come to realize that people can create a foundation for their own joy 
through wisdom and work (2:1,2,10[bis]; 10:19 seems like a summary). When he sees 
that "the heart of the wise is in the house of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the 
house of mirth” (7:4), he is ironically commenting on the proverb in v. I and at the 
same time sounding one of his primary themes: "even those who live many years 
should rejoice in them all, yet let them remember that the days of darkness will be 
many" (11:8).8! Even when he commends joy to the young man, he ends up ultimately 
at the same theme (11:9; cf. 12:1-7). For Ecclesiastes, that there can be wealth with- 
out enjoyment (6:1-2) is a problem of divine enablement (5/7t). Only those who stand 
in God's good graces (röb) find joy. To them God gives (ntn) “wisdom and knowledge 
and joy" (2:26; cf. 9:7); he "enables them to enjoy [wealth and possessions] and to ac- 
cept their lot and find enjoyment in [the fruits of] their toil" (5:18[19]; cf. 9:7). Amid 
all these gifts, God's greatest gift is that people need not think so often of death, “be- 
cause God continuously answers through the joy in one's heart" (5:19[20]).8? That 
Ecclesiastes uses the expression "joys of the heart" primarily in "earthly" contexts 
(2:10; 9:7; 11:9) militates against spiritualizing the remarkable form of divine revela- 
tion “in joy." 5? 


78. H. Ringgren, Psalmen (Stuttgart, 1971), 82, suggests the presence of a "formula of abso- 
lution.” 

79. The cj. in Bauer, 188, is unnecessary if, as in Dnl. 1:10, gil is understood as "age[-group]" 
(HAL, 1, 190a). 

80. "Essen und Trinken: ein Stück Weltlichkeit des AT," Beiträge zur alttestamentlichen 
Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Göttingen, 1977), 446-59. 

81. See N. Lohfink, Qoheleth. CC (Eng. trans. 2003), 134-35. 

82. Ibid., 84-85. 

83. Concerning this overall complex, cf. N. Lohfink, “Das Schlussgedicht des Koheletbuchs 
(Koh. 11,9-12,8)," BiKi 45 (1990) 12-19; idem, “Von Windhauch, Gottesfurcht und Gottes 
Antwort in der Fremde," BiKi 45 (1990) 26-32; idem, “Qoheleth 5:17-19: A Revelation of Joy,” 
CBQ 52 (1990) 625-35 (with bibliog.). 
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HI. 1. Sirach. In Sirach smh qal occurs 6 times (3:29; 16:1,2; 18:32; 35[32]:2; 
51:29), smh piel 3 times (26:2; 32[35]:25; 51:15), and the subst. fimhä 6 times (6:4; 
15:6; 30:22; 34[31]:27,28; 41:9). The LXX uses euphrain- and its derivatives 9 times. 
Sources of joy include “wisdom” (3:29; 15:6), the "capable wife" ("eset hayil, 26:2), 
“wine” (34:28 [when “amply” drunk; contra LXX*^), “grapes” (51:15), and one's own 
"chair of instruction" (51:29). Vetitives warn against joy in worthless children (16:1,2) 
and against pleasures leading to poverty (18:32). The Hebrew addition 41:9 promises 
“lasting joy" to those who “stumble” (ks/; more suitable: to the “childless” [šk1]85). 
Yahweh himself gladdens his people by his saving and just assistance (y par. rib, 
32:25). Wine was created to “make people happy” (34:27, ysr niphal, divine passive). 


2. Qumran. The root occurs over 90 times in the Qumran writings (20 uncertain), in- 
cluding about 60 times in the fragments of Cave 4. Although smh qal and piel as well 
as the subst. §mhh are well attested, the adjective can only be inferred (4Q503 24-25, 6; 
509 32:3). The majority of passages involve theological contexts. In the piel (pf.), smh 
frequently takes a divine subject and human object (cf. 4Q502 33:2). It is especially in 
hymnic texts that biblical expressions (e.g., smh + cultic formula [/pny + God], 4Q508 
20:2) and forms (e.g., the “shout of jubilation” ywn smhy m' dh, “O Zion, rejoice 
greatly!” 1QM 12:13; 19:5; 4Q492 1:5) continue to be used. Attested synonyms in- 
clude rnn (1QM 12:13), Sys, gyl (1QM 13:12); antonyms include “bi, ygwn (1QH 2:5). 

New and in part original expressions departing from OT usage include yhd + smhh, 
“rejoicing together” (1QM 14:4; 4Q502 4:3), nbl smhh, “harp of joy" (1QH 11:23), the 
personification ysmh sdq, “righteousness shall rejoice” (1QM 17:8), the benediction 
brwk ‘dwny ‘Sr $mhnw, “blessed be the Lord who has caused us to rejoice” (1Q34 2,3; 
4Q509 3:9). More frequently than in the OT, the immediate context of smh includes the 
terms for ‘wim, “eternity” (often pl.; cf. 1QS 4:7), Slwm, “peace” (cf. 1QM 1:9), and 
kbwd, “glory” (cf. the concluding line to the Song of Zion 11QPs* 22:15, tsmh npsy 
bkbwdk). New expressions mention joy in God's ‘mrt, “loyalty,” and slyhwt, “forgive- 
ness" (IQH 11:30-31). The inscriptions on the standards for returning from battle seem 
like a litany to one's "joy in God" (Neh. 8:10), including especially "Support of God" 
and “Joy of God" (smht °l, 1QM 4:13-14).86 

Vanoni 


84. See HAL, III, 1333b. 

85. See E. Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des AT (Tübingen, 1900), I, 436. 

86. On the double orientation of eschatological joy (present completion of salvation and fu- 
ture universal redemption), see Michel, 385-86. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. OT Occurrences; 3. Extrabiblical Texts; 4. Meaning; 5. LXX. 
II. OT Texts: 1. Legal Texts; 2. Narrative Texts; 3. Wisdom Language; 4. Theological Language. 
IIl. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. The Heb. subst. simlä, also attested in the form salmä by way of 
metathesis, derives as a git! construction from the root smi, itself attested only in 
Arabic as the vb. Samala, “contain, enclose, surround,” subst. šami, “union,” Samlat, 
“cloak, turban."! 


2. OT Occurrences. In the OT simlä occurs 29 times, Salma 16 times. No difference 
in use between the two forms can be discerned (cf. the juxtaposition of the two forms in 
the Covenant Code, with simlä in Ex. 22:26[Eng. 27] and salma in Ex. 22:8,25 [9,26]). 


$imlä. H. A. Brongers, “Die metaphorische Verwendung von Termini für die Kleidung von 
Góttern und Menschen in der Bibel und im Alten Orient,” Von Kanaan bis Kerala. FS J. P. M. 
van der Ploeg. AOAT 211 (1982), 61-74; M. Dahood, **To Pawn One's Cloak,” Bibl 42 (1961) 
359-66; G. Dalman, AuS, V, 210-11; G. Fohrer, “Kleidung,” BHHW, II, 962-65; H. W. Hónig, 
"Die Bekleidung des Hebráers" (diss., Zurich, 1957); A. Jirku, "Zur magischen bedeutung der 
Kleidung in Israel," ZAW 37 (1917/18) 109-25; M. C. A. Korpel, "A Rift in the Clouds,” 
Ugaritisch-biblische Literatur 8 (1990) 364-70; E. Kutsch, "Trauerbrüuche" und "Selbstminde- 
rungsriten" im AT. ThSt 78 (1965), 23-42 = Kleine Schriften zum AT. BZAW 168 (1986), 78-95; 
C. Locher, Die Ehre einer Frau in Israel. OBO 70 (1986), esp. 70, 74, 187-92; W. Magass, 
"Texte und Textilien. Ein Essay zur ‘Semiotik der Kleidung’ in der Bibel,” Linguistica Biblica 34 
(1975) 23-36; J. M. Myers, "Dress and Ornaments," /DB, I, 869-71; E. Otto, "Die 
rechtshistorische Entwicklung des Depositenrechts in altorientalischen und altisraelitischen 
Rechtskorpora, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte [Romanistische Ab- 
teilung] 105 (1988) 1-31, esp. 16-25; idem, Wandel der Rechtsbegriindungen in der Gesell- 
schaftsgeschichte des antiken Israel. StBib 3 (1988), esp. 14-19; idem, Rechtsgeschichte der 
Redaktionen im Kodex ESnunna und im “Bundesbuch.” OBO 85 (1989), esp. 89-98; 
H. Petschow, “Gewand(saum) im Recht,” RLA, III, 318-22; T. Podella, “Thematischer Vergleich 
zwischen Gen. 37,34-35 und KTU 1.5 VI, 23-25,” SEL 4 (1987) 67-78; idem, Sóm-Fasten. AOAT 
224 (1989), 13-15, 73-78; W. H. P. Römer, “Randbemerkungen zur Travestie von Deut. 22,5,” 
Travels in the World of the OT. FS M. A. Beek (Assen, 1974), 217-22; L. Schwienhorst- 
Schönberger, Das Bundesbuch (Ex 20,22—23,33). BZAW 188 (1990), esp. 193-211; E. Staehelin, 
“Tracht,” LexAg, VI, 726-37; E. Strommenger, "Kleidung. B. Archäologisch,” RLA, VI, 31-38; 
W. Vogels, “Cham découvre les limites de son père Noé (Gen 9,20-27),” NRT 109 (1987) 554- 
73; M. E. Vogelzang and W, J. van Bekkum, "Meaning and Symbolism of Clothing in Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts," Scripta signa vocis. FS J. H. Hospers (Groningen, 1986), 265-84; 
M. Waefler, Nicht-Assyrer neuassyrischer Darstellungen. AOAT 26 (1975), 55, 67 ill. 31; 72-73, 
75 ills. 38-41; 110-12, 117 ills. 54-58, 62; 121, 123 ill. 64; 137-38, 143 ill. 75; etc.; 
H. Waetzoldt, "Kleidung. A. Philologisch,” RLA, VI, 18-31; H. Weippert, "Kleidung," BRL?, 
185-88; G. E. Wright, “Israelite Daily Life," BA 18 (1955) 50-79, esp. 61-70. 


l. See NSS, §21c; BLe, 458s; HAL, Ill, 1337b. On Salma see JM, 817b; GesB, 788. On the 
Arabic see Wehr, 487. 
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Nor can any particular distribution pattern for the two forms be discerned in the OT, 
since Simla and salmä occur in the Pentateuch (7 times in Genesis; 8 each in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy), the Dtr History (4 times in Joshua; once each in Judges and Ruth; twice 
in Samuel; 3 times in Kings), the Chronicler's History (twice), the prophets (4 times in 
Isaiah; once in Micah), and once each in the Psalms, Canticles, Job, and Proverbs. 


3. Extrabiblical Texts. Outside the OT, simlä occurs in Aramaic and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions. 

Imperial Aramaic attests several passages from the Warka cuneiform texts using the 
construct state (Sd-am-lat) with the meaning “cloak, mantle" in a metaphor mentioning 
Simla as the “cloth of wrath" and “cloak of rest (?).? 

The occasionally adduced reading of a Hebrew occurrence of simlä in the Lachish 
ostraca can probably not be verified.? The alternate reading is k [t] h[s] [prm k]z’, 
"these letters."4 


4. Meaning. Both simlä and Salma refer to a specific piece of clothing as well as to 
garments in general. As a specific piece of clothing, simlä/salmä refers to a mantle or 
cloak/cape (Ruth 3:3, par. mitpahat, v. 15);? for wrapping objects in a simlä, see also 
Ex. 12:34; 1 S. 21:10(9); concerning spreading out a $imlä for storing things, see Jgs. 
8:25. When Simla refers to a “garment of clothing,” it basically means an outer gar- 
ment. Commensurate with its function as an underlay, Ex. 22:25-26(26-27); Dt. 
22:17; 24:13 also use it to mean “bed sheet.”’ 


5. LXX. In most passages the LXX renders simlä/salmä as himátion (Gen. 9:23; 
37:34; 44:13; Ex. 12:34; 19:10,14; 22:8,25,26[9,26,27]; Dt. 8:4; 10:18; 21:13; 22:3,17; 
24:13; 29:4[5]; Josh. 7:6; 9:5,13; Jgs. 8:25; 1 S. 21:10[9]; 2 S. 12:20; 1 K. 11:29-30; 
Neh. 9:21 [2 2 Esd. 19:21 LXX]; Ps. 104:2; Prov. 30:4; Cant. 4:11; Isa. 3:6,7; 4:1; 
9:4[5]). It renders isolated occurrences as himatismós (Ex. 3:22; 12:35; Josh. 22:8; 1 K. 
10:25; Ruth 3:3; 2 Ch. 9:24) and stolé (Gen. 35:2; 41:14; 45:22; Dt. 22:5; Job 9:31). 


II. OT Texts. Just as references to nakedness® transcend mere description by mak- 
ing various statements concerning the social context of a person thus described, so also 
references to articles of clothing in OT texts disclose various notions associated with 
the wearing or taking off of clothing. Contexts involving clothing also involve the no- 


2. LI. 20,24,30-31; see DNSI, II, 1162; A. Dupont-Sommer, RA 39 (1942/44) 37, 49-50. 

3. KAI 195.5; contra H. Michaud, “Les ostraca de Laki$ conservés à Londres,” Syr 34 (1957) 
47-48. 

4. A. Lemaire, /nscriptions hébraiques I. Les ostraca. LAPO 9 (1977), 117; D. Pardee, Hand- 
book of Ancient Hebrew Letters. SBLSBS 15 (1982), 96-97. 

5. Cf. E. Zenger, Das Buch Ruth. ZBK 8 (1986), 67; Strommenger, 32, 37, ills. 20-21; 
Waefler. 

6. Hónig, 54-60. 

7. Locher, 74, 189 n. 281. 

8. > DNY 'aróm, XI, 349-54. 
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tion of law (pledges, deposits), social matrices, sorrow, and physical protection.? 
Clothing indicates something about a person's existence; as such, references to textiles 
represent textual elements whose practical purpose is to disclose various situations 
contextually.! 


1. Legal Texts. The earliest occurrences of simlä/salmä are found in the Covenant 
Code in connection with the laws governing deposits and securities/pledges. The casu- 
istic legal stipulations in Ex. 22:6-14(7-15) deal with the question of one’s obligation 
regarding entrusted property;!! the deposits enumerated in v. 8(9) include ox, donkey, 
sheep, and salmä. This parallel positioning contextually illuminates the significance of 
the otherwise unspecified salma. This mention of the salmä in v. 8(9) refers back to 
v. 6(7), with the more general mention of household objects (kélim) now comple- 
mented by Salma.'2 Such contexts also include the parallels ki geber-Simlat ‘isa (Dt. 
22:5)13 and K*lé kesep par. k*lé zähäb-s‘mälöt (s*làmót) (Ex. 3:22; 12:35; 1 K. 10:25 
par. 2 Ch. 9:24; cf. also 1 1QT 49:18-19, and in general Josh. 22:8). In addition, the reg- 
ulations regarding found objects (Dt. 22:1-3) also use the parallel between donkey and 
Simla already familiar from the Covenant Code to underscore the significance of such 
garments. Anyone finding these objects is to take care of them accordingly (v. 3). 

In connection with the OT laws governing pledges,!^ the Covenant Code stipulates 
that the pledged salmä be returned by evening (Ex. 22:25[26]), reasoning that the simlä 
is the only covering (k*sutóh l*baddá) and only wrap against exposure (simlätö l*oró) 
in which the person can sleep (Ex. 22:26[27]). Dt. 24:10-13 contains an analogous reg- 
ulation similarly stipulating the return of the pledge before sunset so that the debtor can 
sleep in his Salma (Säkab b*salmátó). Concerning clothing as pledges, cf. also Dt. 
24:17; Job 22:6; 24:10; Prov. 20:16 (2 27:13); Am. 2:8. 

The pledge regulations codified in Ex. 22:25-26(26-27) and Dt. 24:10-13 are illus- 
trated by the situation described in the Hebrew ostracon from Mesad Hashavyahu.!5 
Here a harvest worker who has pledged his garment (beged) goes to court to get his 
garment back. The ostracon, dating to the time of Josiah, reveals the discrepancy be- 
tween OT legal regulations on the one hand and actual legal praxis on the other.!6 

In connection with the legal accusation of one's wife for having engaged in premarital 
sex, Dt. 22:17 stipulates üpär‘sü hassimlä lipné ziqné hä'ir. Like Ex. 22:25-26(26-27) 
and Dt. 24:13, this passage assumes that the sümlä is used at night as a cover or sheet. 


9, > W° lübes, VII, 461-62; Vogelzang and van Bekkum, 265-66. 

10. Magass, 30. 

11. On the redactional history of these passages, see Otto, Rechtsgeschichte, 92-96; 
Schwienhorst-Schónberger, 194-211. 

12. Otto, "Rechtshistorische Entwicklung," 18; — VII, 171-73. 

13. On kélim as a term for clothing in legal texts, — VII, 173. 

14. > Yan II häbal (chäbhal), IV, 182-83 (8ID; > KU3 II nasa’, X, 55-59; > 3939 I ‘Grab, 
XI, 326-30; — 029 'übat, X, 405-7. 

15. KAI 200; see Lemaire, Ostraca, 264, 267-68. 

16. Concerning clothing as pledges in Elephantine, see BMAP 11.10 (cf. also AP 10.8-11). 
Ahiqar 11.171 (with an appeal to Shamash) and Mt. 5:40 attest the pledging of a cloak. 
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Other legal contexts understand the simlä as a certain kind of garb. Dt. 21:13 stipu- 
lates that when a female captive marries, she is to discard her captive's garb (Simlat 
Xibyá). The tó'ebá stipulation in Dt. 22:5 prohibits men from wearing women's cloth- 
ing (Simlat `iššâ). 

This prohibition against transvestites in Dt. 22:5 is often classified as an anti- 
Canaanite measure within the overall framework of the :ó'ebá regulations, though 
some scholars disagree.!? With regard to the praxis reproached in Dt. 22:5, however, a 
more likely reference is to the Inanna-Ishtar cult.!5 


2. Narrative Texts. Within narrative texts the terms simlä and salmä occur in various 
contexts involving daily life. 

a. Gen. 9:23 speaks of how Noah's nakedness is covered. Rather than addressing the 
notion of incest,!? the text reproaches the son for his failure to cover his father with the 
Simla so as to spare his father the disgrace of nakedness.?? 

b. Changing one’s simlä plays a role in various contexts. It indicates a certain degree 
of wealth that a person has enough garments to change in the first place. To that extent it 
is understandable that the OT expression A"lipót **málót refers to a luxury gift that Jo- 
seph gives to his brothers, with Benjamin even receiving five such changes of garments 
(Gen. 45:22; cf. 2 K. 5:5). Hence one is also justified in translating h“lipöt s*málót as 
“festal robes"?! Similarly, poverty is indicated by a person having no change of cloth- 
ing, such as is the case with the poor man of Nippur?? and the poor person (Ex. 22:25- 
26[26-27]; Dt. 24:13) who depends on his one, pledged simlä for covering at night. 

Changing clothes also takes place in connection with the cult. For Jacob's arrival in 
Bethel, Gen. 35:2 stipulates that his household remove all foreign gods, purify them- 
selves,?? and change clothes. After his futile pleas for his son's life (2 S. 12:16-19), Da- 
vid similarly rises from the ground, washes and anoints himself, changes his clothes, 
and goes to the sanctuary (v. 20). When released from prison, Joseph also changes his 
clothes before entering Pharaoh's presence (Gen. 41:14). 

c. The washing of the simlä occurs in yet another cultic context associated with 
preparations for the Sinai theophany (Ex. 19:10,14).?* Regarding the changing of dirty 
clothes as a symbol of purification from sin, see Zech. 3:1-5. 


17. For the anti-Canaanite classification see P. Humbert, "Le substantif tó'ebà et le verbe t'b 
dans |’ AT,” ZAW 72 (1960) 225; J. L’Hour, "Les interdits to'eba dans le Deutéronome," RB 71 
(1964) 500; R. P. Merendino, Das deuteronomische Gesetz. BBB 31 (1969), 326-36, 398. For 
one who disagrees see H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 119. 

18. Rómer, 219-22. 

19. Contra F. W. Bassett, “Noah’s Nakedness and the Curse of Canaan." VT 21 (1971) 232-37. 

20. — MY 'ará, XI, 346. 

21. C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50. CC (Eng. trans. 1986), 140, 147-48; J. Scharbert, Gene- 
sis 12—50. NEB (1986), 276; — IV, 433. 

22. J. S. Cooper, "Structure, Humor, and Satire in the Poor Man of Nippur,” JCS 27 (1975) 
163-74. 

23. — "m rähar, V, 287-96. 
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d. The tearing of the simlä as a gesture of sorrow is portrayed in Gen. 37:34; 44:13; 
Josh. 7:6; this gesture is part of the larger context of mourning customs. Gen. 37:34 
portrays the tearing of one's daily clothes and the subsequent putting on of mourning 
clothes (cf. also Isa. 32:11; Ezk. 26:16), expressing symbolically the contrast between 
life and mourning through the notion of being fully or scantily clothed.?5 

e. Dtr theology recounts that during Israel's wilderness wanderings, the Israelites' 
clothing did not wear out (Dt. 8:4 par. Neh. 9:21; Dt. 29:4(5]) nor did their feet or shoes 
suffer damage, a sign of Yahweh’s favor toward his people.?% The contrasting image is 
that of the cunning Gibeonites who put on “worn-out, patched sandals and worn-out 
clothes” to suggest that they had come from afar (Josh. 9:5,13). These texts recall the 
OT image of clothes as a symbol of transitoriness (Job 13:28; Ps. 102:27[26]; Isa. 50:9; 
51:6). 

f. The connotation of the simlä as one of life's necessities emerging in these and cer- 
tain legal texts (Ex. 22:15-16[16-17]; Dt. 24:13) recurs in passages mentioning the 
imlâ in connection with poverty. Hence food and the simlä are God's gifts for the 
stranger (Dt. 10:18). Concerning clothing as a gift to those in distress, cf. Job 31:19-20; 
Ezk. 18:7,16. By contrast, during times of trouble people have neither bread nor Simla 
in their houses (Isa. 3:7). Hence the women looking for a husband during the time of 
distress insist that they, instead of the husband, will provide their own bread and simlä 
(4:1), whereby in view of their own distress following the war (3:26—4:1) they re- 
nounce the right enjoyed by women in Israel (cf. by contrast the stipulation that the 
husband continue to provide for the clothing, food, and marital rights of his first wife 
according to Ex. 21:10 and the withdrawal of clothing from the adulterous woman ac- 
cording to Hos. 2:5[3].?? and the additional references to food and clothing as signs of 
wealth in 1 K. 10:4-5; Eccl. 9:7-8). The juxtaposition of bread and simlä in Dt. 10:18; 
Josh. 9:5,12-13; Isa. 3:7; 4:1 can be viewed as a merism expressing the notion that food 
and clothing are fundamental to human life (cf. also Gen. 28:20). 

g. Isa. 3:6-7 uses the Simla as a sign of office designating a leader; 1 K. 11:29-30 
perhaps uses salmä similarly. In the latter passage the tearing of the garment is a sym- 
bolic act by which the prophet symbolizes the division of the Davidic-Solomonic king- 
dom into two separate states, Clothing also serves as an element of symbolic prophetic 
acts in 1 K. 19:13,19; 2 K. 2:8,13-14; Isa. 20:1-6; Jer. 13:1-11; Ezk. 24:15-24. 

h. One part of the spoils of war to be destroyed in Isa. 9:4(5) is the simlä (cf. in this 
regard Josh. 7:24-25).?* The simlä/salmä also appears as spoils (of war) in Ex. 3:22; 
12:35; Josh. 22:8; cf. Jgs. 14:19. Mic. 2:8 parallels the robbing of the poor and the rob- 
bing of the spoils of war.?? 

i. As an indication of wealth, simlä/salmä appear not only as ceremonial garments 


25. Podella, '"Thematischer Vergleich,” 68, 72; on the ancient Near East see Waetzold, 25-26. 
On mourning clothes > PW sag, XIV, 184-89. 

26. A. H. J. Gunneweg, Nehemia. KAT XIX/2 (1987), 127. 

27. — XI, 353-54; on the ancient Near East see Petschow, 319. 

28. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 398. 

29. On textual questions see H. W. Wolff, Micah. CC (Eng. trans. 1990), 71, 73-74. 
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(Gen. 45:22) but also as parts of gifts (1 K. 10:25; for clothes as gifts see Gen. 24:53; 
Jgs. 14:12-13; 2 K. 5:5,22-23,26).30 

j. Cant. 4:11 compares the scent of the bride’s garments with the scent of Lebanon 
(cf. in this regard Hos. 14:7[6]), the reference probably being to the fragrance of ce- 


dars.?! 


3. Wisdom Language. In a wisdom comparison, Prov. 30:4 asks, mí särar mayim 
bassimlä; because the Simla can only be used to wrap solid objects, however, the ques- 
tion is in fact rhetorical, since water would seep through the material. On the other 
hand, Yahweh, the Creator, is able to “bind up water in his thick clouds" (Job 26:8). 
With its own question, Prov. 30:4 focuses on God's power within his own creation, a 
power inaccessible to human beings.?? 

Job 9:31 says that Job's own clothes (salmötäy) will abhor him if as a sign of Job's 
sin God plunges Job into filth (cf. Isa. 64:5[6]; Zech. 3:1-5). This is the only passage 
that personifies clothes. 


4. Theological Language. In contrast to human beings, God is nowhere directly said 
to be clothed.?? Isa. 6:1 mentions the “hem” of Yahweh's robe, Ezk. 16:8 the edge of 
his cloak, Dnl. 7:9 the clothing of the Ancient One, and Isa. 63:1-3 Yahweh's blood- 
stained garments. Ps. 60:10(8) and 108:10(9) mention Yahweh's sandals. On the other 
hand, it is especially the works of creation that are described as Yahweh's cosmic gar- 
ments.** In this context, speaking metaphorically, Ps. 104:2 also mentions how 
Yahweh is “wrapped in light as with a garment (kassalmä).” Isa. 59:17 is comparable in 
its assertion that Yahweh wraps himself in vengeance for garments (b‘gddim) and in 
fury as in a mantle (kam*' il) Concerning Yahweh clothing himself, see also Ps. 
65:7(6); 93:1; Isa. 51:9.55 


III. Qumran. The Qumran/Essene literature uses simlä in connection with the Dtn 
reception of the laws regulating war (11QT 63:13) and the proof of a woman's inno- 
cence (11QT 65:13). 

The form s$almä occurs in 11QT 49:18. According to the regulation for interring the 
dead, all persons who have been in the house where the person died must bathe and 
wash their clothes and garments (vv. 16-21). 

Niehr 


30. Concerning the ancient Near East see Waetzold, 30. 

31. G. Gerleman, Ruth/Das Hohelied. BK XVIII (71981), 156. 

32. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 359. 
33. On the ancient Near East see Waetzold, 28-30. 

34, — VII, 463. 

35. See in this regard Brongers, 61-62. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Use. II. The Verb. III. The Nouns: 1. söne’ and m“sanne’; 
2. Sin’. IV. Divine Hate. V. Ethical Considerations. VI. Legal Use: 1. Divorce; 2. Murder. VII. 
Qumran. 

I. Occurrences and Use. The root sn’, “hate,” is attested in Hebrew (säne'), 
Ugaritic (3n), Phoenician (3n), Moabite (3n'), Aramaic (3n), Syriac (s*nà') and mod- 
ern Aramaic (sny), South Arabian inscriptions (37), and Classical and Modern Arabic 
(Sana a). By contrast, Akkadian uses the vb. zéru with its dialect forms ze Gru, ze eru, 
zäru for this meaning.! The LXX usually renders sn’ as misein and its derivatives, us- 
ing it as the explicit antonym to "love" (Dt. 21:15-17; Jgs. 14:16; 2 S. 13:15; 19:7; Ps. 
11:5; 45:8[Eng. 7]; 97:10; Prov. 8:13; 12:1; 13:24; Eccl. 3:8; Isa. 61:8; Ezk. 16:37; 
Am. 5:15; Mic. 3:2; Zech. 8:17; Mal. 1:2-3). The term sn’ is applied to the relation- 
ships between man and woman (Gen. 29:31,33; Dt. 21:15-17; 22:13,16; 24:3; Jgs. 
14:16; 2 S. 13:15; Ezk. 16:37), though also to relationships between brothers, fellow 
citizens, and national comrades (Gen. 26:27; 37:4,5,8; Lev. 19:17; Jgs. 11:7; 2 S. 
13:22). Anthropomorphically sn’ also refers to God's own feeling of hate.? 


II. The Verb. The vb. sane, “hate,” refers to an emotional condition of aversion that 
OT anthropology locates "in the heart" (/eb, Lev. 19:17) or in the nepes (2 S. 5:8; Ps. 
11:5). Although it does not necessarily indicate that wicked intentions accompany such 
hate, it does imply a distancing from the hated person, that person's removal from the 
surroundings of the person who hates. Hence Isaac says to Abimelech, Ahuzzath, and 
Phicol, “Why have you come to me, seeing that you hate (s*ne tem) me and have sent 
me away from you?" (Gen. 26:27). The same situation recurs in the story of Jephthah, 
who turns to the elders of Gilead with the words, "Are you not the very ones who hated 
me and drove me out of my father's house? So why do you come to me now when you 
are in trouble?" (Jgs. 11:7). In both cases expulsion is the consequence of hate. Hate 
generally excludes the possibility of visiting or helping the hated person. The king of 
Israel does not want to seek out the prophet Micaiah son of Imlah because "I hate him, 


§ané’. K.-A. Abraham, “Echtscheiding volgens de Elefantine huwelijkscontracten” (diss., 
Leuven, 1985); R. D. Branson, “A Study of the Hebrew Term XIW” (diss., Boston University, 
1976); J. N. Epstein, "Zu den jüdisch-aramäischen Papyri von Assuan,” Jahrbuch der Jüdisch- 
Literarischen Gesellschaft 6 (1908) 359-73, esp. 368ff.; M. A. Friedman, Jewish Marriage in 
Palestine: A Cairo Genizah Study (2 vols.; New York, 1980), esp. I, 312-46; E. Jenni, “RIY £n'to 
hate," TLOT, Ul, 1277-79; E. Y. Kutscher, Hebrew and Aramaic Studies (Jerusalem, 1977), esp. 
38, 42; C. Locher, Die Ehre einer Frau in Israel. OBO 70 (1986), esp. 296-99; R. Westbrook, 
Old Babylonian Marriage Law. BAfO 23 (1988), esp. 20-23, 69-84. 


1. Cf. HAL, Ill, 1338b; AHw, III, 1522; CAD, XXI, 97-99. 
2. See IV below. 
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for he never prophesies anything favorable about me, but only disaster" (1 K. 22:8-9; 
2 Ch. 18:7-8). According to Ezk. 23:28, the prostitute Oholibah, who symbolizes Jeru- 
salem, has separated herself from those who hate her. 

The wisdom proverb relates that “if the poor are hated even by their kin, how much 
more are they shunned by their friends!” (Prov. 19:7; cf. 14:20). Hatred leads to separa- 
tion. Such hate can be provoked by surfeit, which in its own turn can be prompted by 
the ongoing presence of a person: “Let your foot be seldom in your neighbor’s house, 
otherwise the neighbor will become weary of you and hate you” (25:17). 

Vehement love can analogously change to vehement hate. Amnon comes to hate 
Tamar and eventually expels her from the house (2 S. 13:15). Leah was “hated” by Ja- 
cob (s*ná à, Gen. 29:31,33). Although he wishes her no ill, his hatred manifests itself 
in coolness and emotional distance. 

The wise do indeed advise us not to trust ourselves to one whom we hate (Sir. 7:26) 
and include in their enumeration of unbearable things also *an unloved woman when 
she gets a husband” (s*ná à ki tibbà el; Prov. 30:23). Nonetheless, hatred of one's spouse 
implies neither the denial of sexual relations (Gen. 29:31-33) nor the withdrawal of the 
rights from the firstborn son of the detested spouse provided that he genuinely is the 
firstborn (Dt. 21:15-17). A similar nuance emerges in the story of Joseph and the broth- 
ers who "hate" him (Gen. 37:4,5,8) and are unable to “speak peaceably (/*salóm) to 
him" (v. 4). The absence of friendly relations was thus an expression of their "hatred" 
just as Absalom's hatred of Amnon manifests itself in Absalom speaking "to Amnon 
neither good nor bad" (2 S. 13:22). This mention of personal distance also emerges un- 
mistakably in the background to the puzzling passage 2 S. 5:8, according to which Da- 
vid's nepes hates "the lame and the blind." This surprising statement might have been 
inspired by a ritual regulation such as that in Lev. 21:18, which states that the lame and 
the blind are unsuitable for serving in worship. Although this regulation has no direct 
connection with the context, it is anticipated by the proverb cited in 2 S. 5:6. 

Ezk. 35:6, often unjustifiably emended, associates the notion of distance with “ha- 
tred” in metaphorical expressions. The imprecatory formula is introduced by "im-lo* 
“(Woe to you) if you do not hate bloodshed; therefore bloodshed shall pursue you.” AI- 
though Mt. Seir, to which this oracle is directed, wishes to distance itself from blood- 
shed at any price, that blood will pursue it. It is in the same sense that one can issue the 
warning against standing surety for someone by saying, “he who hates suretyship is se- 
cure" (Prov. 11:15). In Syriac, where the root sn’ is well attested,? such usage led to the 
frequent use of s*ná' to mean “not want to.” 


III. The Nouns. 

l. söne’ and m*Sanné’. Two substantives deriving from the root sn’ mean “enemy”: 
the qal act. ptcp. sOné’ and the piel act. ptcp. *m*sanne', used only in poetic texts and 
corresponding to the pual yswn’ in Sir. 9:18. The term *m*sanné' serves in some pas- 
sages to refer to God's enemies (Nu. 10:35; Dt. 32:41; Ps. 68:2[1]; 81:16[15]; 83:3[2]; 


3. R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, II (Oxford, 1897), 2668-71. 
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139:21). Those who hate (*m*sanné’) the Wisdom merely injure themselves (Prov. 
8:36). Relatively ancient texts also use it to refer to enemies of the psalmist (2 S. 22:41 
= Ps. 18:41[40]; 55:13[12]), of the Davidic king (89:24[23]), of Israel (44:8,11[7,10]), 
and of Levi in Moses' testamentary blessing (Dt. 33:11). In one instance it refers to 
Job's adversaries (Job 31:29). The ptcp. sön@’ appears in both prose and poetic texts 
and can be used parallel with Gyéb, “enemy” (Ex. 23:4-5; Lev. 26:16-17; Dt. 30:7; 2 S. 
22:18; Est. 9:5,16; Ps. 18:18[17]; 35:19; 38:20[19]) 106:10,41-42), usage already at- 
tested in Late Bronze Age Canaanite poetry (Ugarit). In the Ba'al cycle one encounters 
the parallel terms ib par. Sn’: ib b'l tihd y'rm par. §n’u hd gpt gr, "Ba'al's enemies take to 
the woods, Hadd’s foes to the caverns of the mountain." ^ In the OT it often refers to 
one's personal enemies (Ex. 23:5; 2 S. 19:7[6]; 22:18; Job 8:22; Ps. 9:14[13]; 
18:18[17]; 35:19; 38:20[19]; 41:8[7]; 69:15[14]; 86:17; 118:7; Prov. 25:21; 27:6; Sir. 
6:4; 18:31), especially in regulations concerning cities of asylum (Dt. 4:42; 19:4,6,11; 
Josh. 20:5) and in reference to the enemies of the king (2 S. 19:7[6]; 2 Ch. 1:11; Ps. 
21:9[8]; cf. Dnl. 4:16[19]). The same usage is attested in Moabite and Old Aramaic.? 
The term *m*sanne' can refer to the enemies of the people of God (Lev. 26:17; Dt. 
7:15; 30:7; Est. 9:1,5,16; Ps. 106:10,41; Isa. 66:5; Ezk. 16:27) and of Zion (Ps. 129:5). 
The ptcp. 5one' can also qualify God's enemies, albeit much less frequently than does 
*m*sanné' (Dt. 7:10; 2 Ch. 19:2), especially in the Decalog (Ex. 20:5; Dt. 5:9): “For I 
am a jealous God, punishing children for the iniquity of parents, to the third and fourth 
generation of those hostile to me (I*$ón*'ày)." 


2. Sin 'à. The subst. sin à, "hatred," qualifies murder as opposed to unpremeditated 
manslaughter (Nu. 35:20). The curses in the Phoenician inscription of Karatepe 
against those who might desecrate the name of Azitawadda distinguish between those 
who act from “greed” (bhmdt) and those who act out of “hatred and evil” (bin? 
wbr').6 Metaphorically sin'á illustrates the murderous deeds the Edomites undertook 
in Judah (Ezk. 35:11). The term also characterizes Amnon's change of disposition to- 
ward Tamar when he expels her after the rape (2 S. 13:15) and that of Oholibah's lov- 
ers, Oholibah now finding herself robbed of the fruit of her prostitution (Ezk. 23:29). 
Elsewhere sin'à emphasizes the violence of hatred the psalmist's enemies direct to- 
ward him (Ps. 25:19; 109:3,5) or which in a reverse fashion he harbors toward his ene- 
mies (Ps. 139:22). The wise view hatred as the origin of legal disputes (Prov. 10:12), 
warn against deceivers (Prov. 10:18; 15:17; 26:26), or adduce the transitoriness of ha- 
tred (Eccl. 9:6). The verbal subst. sin’@ with the accusative can also refer to the hatred 
God allegedly harbors against his own people: "It is because Yahweh hates us 
(b‘sin’at yhwh 'otàná) that he has brought us out of the land of Egypt" (Dt. 1:27); “Be- 
cause he hated them (missin'ató 'ótàm), he has brought them out to let them die in the 
wilderness" (Dt. 9:28). 


4. KTU 1.4, VII, 35-37; ANET, 135a, ll. 35-37. 
5. KAI 181.4; cf. Ps. 118:7; KAI 222B.26; 223B.14; 224.10-12. 
6. KAI 26A III 17; ANET, 654b. 
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IV. Divine Hate. The feeling of hate is ascribed to God just as are other human feel- 
ings such as love, remorse, jealousy, and wrath. The anthropomorphic/anthropopathic 
use of the verb “hate” is similarly attested in Mesopotamian literature. Ea advises 
Utnapishtim to explain the preparations for the coming flood to his fellow citizens by 
pretending yäsi Enlil izérannima, “Enlil hates me, so that I cannot reside in your city.” 
In the great hymn to the sun god, the petitioner directs the following plea to Shamash: 
ana yäti ^Samas la tazer$inäti, “for my sake, O Šamaš, do not hate them.”® A Sargon 
inscription reads: “Marduk . . . saw the misdeeds of the Chaldeans, whom he hates (Sa 
izeru).” 

In the OT Yahweh directs his hate less against concrete persons than against certain 
behaviors. He “hates” the originally Canaanite cultic practices (Dt. 12:31), especially 
the erection of sacred pillars (Dt. 16:22; cf. 11QT 52:2) and the cult of alien gods (Jer. 
44:4). He similarly displays great repugnance toward the hypocritical festivals of his 
people (Isa. 1:14; Am. 5:21) and the pilfered goods offered as sacrifices (Isa. 61:8). 
One can ompare this text with a passage from the Ugaritic Ba'al cycle in which Ba'al 
complains that human beings pay him only stingy, unworthy homage: "For two [kinds 
of offering] banquets Ba'al hates (3n' BT), three the Rider of the Clouds: a banquet of 
shamefulness, a banquet of baseness, and a banquet of handmaids' debauch."!? 
Yahweh also hates false oaths (Zech. 8:17), wickedness (resa', Ps. 45:8[7]), though 
also kingship in Israel (Hos. 9:15), which was established at Gilgal (1 S. 11:14-15) but 
then cursed (1 S. 13:7-14; 15:10-23). God's "hate" manifests itself in his distance, as 
Jer. 12:7-8 states explicitly: because God "hates" his house and heritage, he abandons 
them and delivers them into the hands of their enemies. According to Am. 6:8, he 
"hates the strongholds" of Israel and delivers up his cities to their enemies, God's 
“hate” toward his own people is also expressed by the verbal subst. sin’@ with an accu- 
sative (Dt. 1:27; 9:28). God also shows his hatred toward Esau-Edom (Mal. 1:3); he 
"hates" evildoers (Ps. 5:6[5]) and those who love violence (11:5) as well as those who 
worship useless idols (31:7[6]). Prov. 6:16-19 enumerates seven abominable deeds that 
God hates (cf. Sir. 10:7). 





V. Ethical Considerations. Combined with other terms, sän@’ can also refer to pos- 
itive moral behavior and disposition, including sön“@ besa’, “those who hate dishonest 
gain,” i.e., those who cannot be bribed (Ex. 18:21; Prov. 28:16; cf. 11QT 57:9); s6né’ 
mattänöt, “those who hate gifts,” i.e., the honest worker (Prov. 15:27; NRSV “those 
who hate bribes”). Several contrasting pairs express similar notions: Sin'ü-rà' w*eh*bü 
16b, “hate evil and love good,” the prophet cries (Am. 5:15); the psalmist admonishes, 
oh"bé yhwh sin'á ra’, “You who love Yahweh, hate evil” (Ps. 97:10); and the wise per- 
son advocates the maxim yir'at yhwh s*nó't ra‘, "the fear of Yahweh is hatred of evil" 
(Prov. 8:13). One should hate iniquity (Ps. 36:3[2]), falsehood (Ps. 119:163; Prov. 


7. Gilg. XI, 39-40; ANET, 93b, ll. 39-40. 

8. BWL, 134, 1. 148. 

9. A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II, King of Assyria, | (Paris, 1929), 268. 
10. ATU, 1.4, HII, 17-21; ANET, 132b, iii, 17-21. 
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13:5), every false way (Ps. 119:104,128), double-mindedness (Ps. 119:113), haughti- 
ness and arrogance, evil deeds and falseness (Prov. 8:13; Sir. 10:7), and finally God’s 
enemies. The psalmist confesses, Sane tí q*hal m*re'im, “I hate the company of evildo- 
ers" (Ps. 26:5), and asks God, Ah^"ló -m*san eykà yhwh ‘esna@’, “Do I not hate those who 
hate you, O Yahweh? . . . | hate them with perfect hatred" (139:21-22); “I hate the work 
of those who fall away" (101:3). 

By contrast, morally negative behavior can be indicated by expressions such as “you 
who hate the good and love the evil" (sön“e tób w*oh"bé rā, Mic. 3:2), who “hate the 
one who judges justly (mökiah) in the gate," where judgment is administered (Am. 
5:10), who "hate justice" (Job 34:17) or the law (Sir. 33:2), who hate the righteous (Ps. 
34:22[21]) and the blameless (Prov. 29:10). Those who hate discipline (Ps. 50:17; 
Prov. 5:12), rebuke (Prov. 12:1; 15:10), knowledge (Prov. 1:22,29), and peace (Ps. 
120:6) will fare similarly. An immoral and unjust disposition betrays "hatred toward 
oneself" (Sóne' napsó, Prov. 29:24). 

One common wisdom theme is that scoffers “hate” those who rebuke them (Prov. 
9:8), and that “a lying tongue hates its victims" (26:28). On the other hand, a “schemer 
is hated" (14:17), as is "one who is reckless in speech" (Sir. 9:18, pual). Those who 
hate are able to dissemble their intentions (Prov. 26:24). The psalmist's enemies obvi- 
ously “hate” him: sin at hämäs s*ne ini, "they hate me with such violence" (Ps. 25:19), 
rabbü ... sön“ay hinnäm, “numerous . . . are those who hate me without cause" (Ps. 
69:5[4]). Yahweh himself changes the attitude of the Egyptians toward the Israelites 
into hate (Ps. 105:25). 

In a seeming paradox, the wisdom teacher says that "those who spare the rod hate 
their children" (hösek Sibtó söne’ b*nó, Prov. 13:24). Ecclesiastes’ skeptical statements 
result from a weariness of life and useless toil (Eccl. 2:17-18), since ultimately every- 
thing is decreed elsewhere, for there is “a time to love, and a time to hate" ("et le "hob 
wet lisno", 3:8). 


VI. Legal Use. 
1. Divorce. Use of the qal pass. ptcp. s*ná à to refer to the unloved wife in a polyga- 


mous marriage (Gen. 29:31,33; Dt. 21:15-17; Prov. 30:23; cf. Isa. 60:15; Sir. 7:26) 
closely resembles the use of the vb. sän@’ as a technical term referring to the legal 
grounds for divorce. Although such use is attested in Dt. 22:13,16; 24:3; Mal. 2:16 (cf. 
Sir. 42:9), its meaning emerges more clearly in the Jewish Aramaic papyri of Elephan- 
tine.!! Analysis of the term sn’ in these 5th-century-B.C.E. texts has yielded differing in- 
terpretations of $n. 

One view holds that sn’ originally referred to the mutual disappearance of feeling 
between spouses and to the cessation of sexual relations. By analogy with Babylonian 
law, which uses the vb. zéru, “hate,” in connection with divorce, the West Semitic vb. 
$n' may take on the same meaning. The condition put forth in the Code of Hammurabi 


11. AP 9.8; 15.23,27; BMAP 2.7-9, 7.21-22,25; cf. AP 18.1; BMAP 7.34,37,39-40, TADAE 
B2.4.8; B2.6.23,27; B3.3.7-9; B3.8.21-22,25; cf. B3.8.34,37,39-40. 
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($142), “if a woman so hated her husband that . . .” (Summa sinnistu musa icirm  , , ) 


recalls the formulation of Dt. 22:13 as well as the clause in the Old Babylonian con- 
tracts using the verb “hate.”!? Another view holds that even sn’ was a verb of action 
with the juridical sense of “divorce.” 

A compromise position mediates between the understanding as an action or stative 
verb designating an emotional condition and leads to translations such as “disown, re- 
pudiate" or “desire a divorce." Use of sn’ in Hebrew, in any event, leaves no doubt that 
this verb expresses an emotional condition implying the wish for separation or removal 
from the “hated” person. In that sense one cannot view it as a verb of action designat- 
ing actual divorce. 

Its use as a technical term in connection with divorce, however, cannot be doubted, 
so that one is advised to seek the origins of this specifically juridical use of sn‘. The hy- 
pothesis of Egyptian influence on the contract of Elephantine has probably been suffi- 
ciently refuted, since sn’ is already used to mean the same thing in Dt. 22:13,16; 24:3. 
Its use in the Akkadian of Alalakh and in Neo-Assyrian contracts of a Phoenician 
milieu!? exactly parallel that of zéru in Old Babylonian (as in CH $142 above) and 
probably reflects ancient West Semitic terminology. Its origin can be easily understood 
in light of the practice of repudiating one's wife and of its ethnological parallels. A 
husband is thus permitted to expel his wife. The acceptable ground in Dt. 24:1 is that 
"she does not please him because he finds something objectionable about her." This ex- 
pression is extremely general, and according to rabbinic interpretation it sufficed 
merely that another woman pleases the husband better.!^ Sir. 25:26 already suggested 
that “if she [your wife] does not go as you direct, separate her from yourself.” The for- 
malities for such disownment were simple. The husband speaks the formula of divorce 
(Hos. 2:4[2]) and “writes her a bill of divorce" (Dt. 24:1,3; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8). If a mar- 
riage contract did not otherwise restrict the husband's rights, the grounds for disown- 
ment could derive merely from his personal feeling. If a woman no longer pleases her 
husband, if he no longer finds her attractive, if he wishes to marry another woman 
without being able to support two wives, he can simply disown "the wife of his youth" 
(Mal. 2:15). As an expression of the husband's feelings, hate (sn’) as the opposite of 
love (hb) is sufficient reason for divorcing a woman. This technical use of “hate” con- 
tinues into the Jerusalem Talmud and the Cairo Genizah documents dating to the 10th/ 
l Ith century C.E., whereas the Babylonian Talmud uses a different formula. It is doubt- 
less attributable to Aramaic influence in Egypt that mst, “hate,” is used in Demotic 
marriage contracts, which cannot be dated prior to the Persian period.!5 

The juridical meaning of sn’ seems to emerge clearly and unequivocally from AP 
9.8-9 thanks to the vb. ngp, "go away,” which in Aramaic refers to the effected divorce; 


12. E.g., VAB V (1913), no. 33.10. 

13. See D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953), 92.6; 94.19; J. N. Postgate, Fifty 
Neo-Assyrian Legal Documents (Warminster, 1976), nos. 14:46,48,49; idem, “On Some Assyr- 
ian Ladies,” /rag 41 (1979) 98, 19”. 

14. Mish. Gir. 9:10; cf. Bab. Git. 90a; Num. Rab. 9:30. 

15. W. Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar (Copenhagen, 1954), 180. 
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Hebrew similarly uses the vb. 57h piel, “send away" (Dt. 22:19; 24:1; 1 Ch. 8:8; Isa. 
50:1; Jer. 3:1,8; Mal. 2:16; cf. Dt. 21:14), when speaking about the husband, and the 
expressions ydsd’, "go away" (Dt. 24:2), or hälak, "go away" (Dt. 24:2; Jer. 3:1,8), 
when speaking about the expelled woman. In such instances Akkadian uses the vb. 
ezébu, “leave, abandon."!6 Interestingly, ancient Athenian law uses an analogous term 
to refer to divorce. The husband expelling his wife uses the vbs. apopémpein, 
ekpémpein, “send away,” and ekbállein, "expel, while the wife separating from her 
husband uses the vb. apoleípein, "leave"? On the other hand, the LXX translates 37h 
piel in Dt. 22:19; 24:1; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:1,8; Mal. 2:16 (cf. Dt. 21:14) as exapostéllein, 
and in 1 Ch. 8:8 as apostéllein. 

The Jewish Aramaic text AP 9 (TADAE B2.4) is a deed of gift, the aim of which is to 
guarantee the rights of the transferrer's grandsons. He addresses his son-in-law with 
the words: “If tomorrow or some other day you build upon this land, and then my 
daughter [Mibtahiah] divorces [i.e., comes to hate] you and leaves you, she shall have 
no power to take it or give it to others; only your children by Mibtahiah shall have 
power over it.”!® 

The juridical use of npq as a technical term for "divorce" occurs regularly in later 
rabbinic writings. By contrast, neither the Mishnah nor the Tgs. nor talmudic authors 
use $n’ in connection with divorce, with the exception of Aramaic translations of bibli- 
cal texts and three passages in the Jerusalem Talmud.!? One encounters only npg in the 
Babylonian Talmud, for instance, in the following sentence: “If she divorces [mpq’, lit. 
'goes away'], then the elders also determine a ketubah for him [the husband] from her 
[the wife's] side.”2° The vb. sn’, which precedes npq in AP 9.8-9, indicates the emo- 
tional state constituting the legal grounds for actual divorce, which in its own turn is 
then indicated by npq. 

Other documents use a different formula:“If tomorrow or another day Anani should 
stand up in an assembly and say: ‘I hate [divorce] my wife Yehoyishma, she shall not 
be my wife,’ the money of hatred [divorce money] is on his head. .. and if Yehoyishma 
hates [divorces] her husband Ananiah and says to him, ‘I hate [divorce] you. I will not 
be your wife, the money of hatred [divorce money] is on her head.”?! In this example 
the formulation of legal grounds (“I hate") is followed by the formula effecting the di- 
vorce whose equivalent occurs in Hos. 2:4(2): "She is not my wife, and I am not her 
husband." The resulting legal consequence is the separation of the spouses, indicated 
by one of the verbs meaning “go away.” 

Other texts reduce the formula to the words "I hate my wife" and "I hate my hus- 


16. CAD, IV, 422; AHw, I, 267-68. 

17. E. Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht auf rechtsvergleichender Grundlage (Leipzig, 1923), 
309ff.; A. R. W. Harrison, The Law of Athens, I (Oxford, 1968), 39ff. 

18. AP 9.8-10; TADAE B2.4.8-10; ANET, 222b, Il. 8-10. 

19. Ketub. 5, 10, 30b; 7, 6, 31c; B. Bat. 8,9, 16c. Cf. WTM, III, 556; IV, 584; Jastrow, 1006-7, 
1604. 

20. E.g., Git. 49b. 

21. BMAP 7.21-22,24-25; TADAE B3.8.21-22,24-25. 
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band”? which a few passages in the Jerusalem Talmud still view as being sufficiently 
clear and legally adequate. According to Kerub. 5, 10, 30b; 7, 6, 31c, Rabbi Jose says 
that those who write ‘yn sn’ ‘yn $n't “(if he hates, if she hates") are making a contractu- 
ally binding financial agreement. The second text also cites the following passage from 
a ketubah quoted by Maimonides in his Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi: “If a woman hates her 
spouse and no longer wishes to be his companion, then let her take half of the bridal 
gift. The confirmation of the existence of legal grounds for divorce (“if a woman 
hates") is complemented by the explicit mention of a complaint for divorce ("she no 
longer wishes to be his companion" ).?? The same terminology recurs in Cairo Genizah 
marriage contracts dating to the 10th/1 Ith-century C.E. It makes clear that sn’> sn’ does 
not mean "divorce," but rather indicates the legal grounds prompting the person in 
question to get the divorce. The following can serve as an example: "If this Sa'id, the 
groom, hates this Maliha, does not desire her, and wants to separate from her, he shall 
pay her all that is written and specified in this marriage contract, . . . completely. And if 
this Maliha hates this Sa'id, her husband, and desires to leave his home, she shall lose 
her ketubba money . . . and she shall go out."?* The contracts contain differences that 
are sometimes merely stylistic in nature. 

One contract made at Tinnis (Egypt), for example, uses the syntagma ysny / instead 
of the accusative and refers to the wife as the "lady" (qryh, transliteration of Gk. 
kyria).>> Other contracts often make interesting distinctions. One written in Tyre men- 
tions “gratuitous hatred" (sn’t mgn), an expression recurring elsewhere in the formula 
sn’h d-mgn.?* Another contract, also written in Tyre, merely contains a one-sided 
clause referring to the husband: "but if he hates her without any misconduct (on her 
part) and does not fulfill her three needs . . . ,"?? i.e., if he does not fulfill his threefold 
obligation of caring for the nourishment, clothing, and sexual needs of his wife. 

The use of sn’ in Dt. 22:13,16; 24:3; Mal. 2:16 must be examined in the light of this 
extrabiblical evidence. The LXX is not helpful, as it consistently translates sr" with 
miseín, "hate," without attributing a specific meaning to the verb. Dt. 22:13-21 deals 
with the damage to the reputation of a young married woman who is "hated" by her 
husband. The latter tries to emphasize this particular legal ground in his attempt to se- 
cure an advantageous divorce by slandering his wife, asserting that she was no longer a 
virgin at the time of their wedding. If his accusations prove to be false, he may not 
"send her away" (s/h piel, v. 19). Here it becomes clear that such "hate" refers not to a 
simple emotional state, but rather to a whole complex of factors leading to divorce. Dt. 
24:3 delineates three stages in the process: "hate" representing the legal ground of di- 


22. AP 15.23.27; BMAP 2.7,9; TADAE B2.6.23,27; B3.3.7 9. 

23. Moses Maimonides, Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi, ed. Saul Lieberman (New York, 1947); cf. 
Ketub. 7, 6, 31c. 

24. Friedman, no. 3:4-7 (vol. I, pp. 328; vol. II, pp. 56); cf. also nos. 1:22-24; 2:31-34; 4:37- 
39: 6:12-15; 11:18-20; 58:11-12. 

25. See ibid., no. 1:22 (vol. II, pp. 9, 13). 

26. For the former see ibid., no. 2:32 (vol. II, p. 44); for the latter, no. 6:14. 

27. Ibid., no. 11:18-19 (vol. II, p. 135). 
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vorce, then the preparation and deposition of a bill of divorce establishing the legal sta- 
tus of the divorce whose practical consequence is the woman’s dismissal. Thus does 
“hatred” find its legal satisfaction. 

Finally, Mal. 2:16 tersely associates “hate” and “dismissal.” This difficult passage 
has been subject to extremely varying interpretations and often to rather arbitrary 
emendations. It seems to be alluding to the custom of spreading the edge of a garment 
over a woman to express one’s desire to marry her (Ruth 3:9; Ezk. 16:8; cf. Dt. 
23:1[22:30]; 27:20). When a husband expels the wife of his youth, he soils “his gar- 
ment with violence.” 

Allusions to divorce are probably also present in Isa. 60:15, which refers to a time 
when Jerusalem was ruined and abandoned. The poet compares the city to a “hated,” 
probably disowned wife whom “no one passing by” even notices. 

Although the OT itself does not use the subst. sin à in connection with divorce, 
Jewish Aramaic documents from Elephantine use the expressions ksp Sn‘’h br’Sh, “the 
money of hate [divorce money] will be on her/his head,” $n" hy, “that is hate [she is 
divorced]," and dyn $n’h, “the law of hate [of divorce]," always in connection with di- 
vorce proceedings.?* The formulation ksp sn‘h br' 3h recalls the statement “I hate my 
wife," "I hate my husband," and shows that the settlement sum for a divorce was paid 
by the plaintiff. Although sin'á refers directly to the legal grounds prompting the di- 
vorce, it refers ultimately to the entire process. By contrast, the second expression, 
$n’h hy, says that “there are legal grounds for divorce,” referring to specific cases in 
which a woman was unfaithful to her husband or in which her husband has taken an- 
other wife, or that one of the spouses is refusing marital obligations to the other, for 
example, sexual relations. In this context 3n 7: refers ultimately to circumstances that 
make someone hateful and basically has the same meaning as 3n th in a proverb of 
Ahigar: “His hatefulness is the lies of his lips."?? The third expression, dyn 3n"h, is one 
of the clauses indicating that the divorce is being undertaken by referring to the “law 
of hate." 


2. Murder. Several texts dealing with cities of asylum use the root fn" to qualify the 
actions of a murderer as premeditated (Nu. 35:20; Dt. 4:42; 19:4,6,11; Josh. 20:5). A 
murder motivated by blood vengeance is committed b*s£in'á, “with hate" (Nu. 35:20), 
by “someone who hates his neighbor" ( 1$ söne’ l*ré'ehá, Dt. 19:11). Cities of asylum, 
however, are to offer refuge to those who kill “inadvertently” (b‘peta’), “without en- 
mity” (b*lo -'ébá), “without premeditation, without lying in wait" (b*/o' s’diyä, Nu. 
35:22), “unintentionally” (bib*li-da'at), “without hating him" (lö’-söne’ lô; Dt. 4:42; 
19:4,6; Josh. 20:5). This important legal distinction attests the development of ancient 
Hebrew law, an initial trace of which one finds in Ex. 21:12-14, namely, a distinction 
between murder and unpremeditated manslaughter by someone who did not lie in wait 


28. AP 15.23; 18.1; BMAP 2.8,9; 7.22,25; 7.34,37,39,40; TADAE B2.6.23; B3.3.8,9; B3.8.22, 
25,34,37,39,40; B6.4.1. 
29. Ahigar 132; TADAE C1.1.132; ANET, 429b. 
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(lö’ sádá) but still killed because “God let it happen by his hand." This ascription of ac- 
cidental events to the deity is common to all Semites,?? and the mention of the "hand" 
in connection with an unpremeditated crime is also found in the Hittite laws, which use 
the expression in the formulation “if his hand (alone) is guilty," an expression recurring 
in the later versions of $85,7,8. The distinction between intentional and unintentional 
bodily injury and killing is already fixed in CH §§206-7, which imposes the following 
oath upon the person involved in involuntary manslaughter: "I did not strike him delib- 
erately (idá)" This expression corresponds to bib‘li-da‘at in Dt. 4:42; 19:4; Josh. 20:5. 
Such a distinction did not occur in the Laws of Ur-Namma, ca. 2000 B.c.E.: “If some- 
one commits a murder, that person is to be put to death" ($1). 


VII. Qumran. God's hatred for those who take the wrong path plays a fairly impor- 
tant role in the Qumran texts. God hates their ways forever (sane' lanesah, 1QS 4:1), 
for he hates iniquity always (tisnä’ 'awláà la'ad, 1QH 14:25). Those who follow the 
spirit of iniquity have chosen what God hates (ba “Ser Sane'tá, 1QH 15:19). They are 
the “enemies of righteousness” (m**ann*é sedeg, 1QM 3:5-6), “enemies of God" 
(m*sann*'é “él, 1QM 3:6; 4QM 12:1), “those whom he hates” (“Ser sané’, CD 2:13), 
and “who hate one another” (s“nö’ 13 "et re'ehá, CD 8:6; 19:18). They are also charac- 
terized as the “builders of the wall,’ an expression borrowed from Ezk. 13:10 referring 
perhaps to contemporary circumstances; "because he hated the builders of the wall 
(b*son*'ó "et bóné hahayis) his anger was kindled” (CD 8:18; cf. 19:31). By contrast, 
those who rise in the spirit of truth will “hate injustice" (yisnä’ 'awlá, 1QS 4:24) and all 
the works of impurity (m’sy ndh, 4Q511 18, II, 17). They should cast off what God 
hates (lim*'ós ka *3er sane", CD 2:5), and embrace everything God loves while rejecting 
everything he hates (1QH 17:24; cf. 14:10-11). The Community Rule is given “that 
they may love all that he has chosen and hate all that he has rejected" (1QS 1:3-4), and 
"that they may love all the sons of light . . . and hate all the sons of darkness" (1:9-10). 
The behavioral norms of the community deal with everything an insightful person 
needs with regard to “his loving and hating” (/*ah?bàtó ‘im sin’ätö, 9:21; cf. 9:16). 
Such a person should nourish “everlasting hatred for the men of perdition” (sin'at 
‘6lam ‘im ‘ansé Sahat, 9:21-22), though one is not permitted to hate a member of the 
community (al visnàá ehá, 5:26). The terminology employed here uses the parallelism 
“love/hate” (1:3-4,9-10; 3:25—4:1; 9:16,21; IQH 14:24-25; 17:24). 

Several passages express confidence that God will punish or destroy those who hate 
Zion (11QPs* 22:11 par. 4QPs‘ 8:7), his people (4Q160 3-4, II, 4), or the individual be- 
liever (4Q381 31, 5; cf. also 46, 5). 

The use of sn’ in the Temple Scroll agrees with that in Deuteronomy. 11QT 52:2 
mentions the sacred pillar that God hates (Dt. 16:22), though the 1st person replaces 
the 3rd person of Moses' discourse in Dtr since God himself is speaking to his people 
in the Temple Scroll: “the sacred pillar that I hate" (massebä “Ser sane tí). Something 
similar applies to the beneficent deeds promised to the people and the king and in- 


30. See CH $8249, 266. 
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spired by Dt. 28. God declares that “I will redeem them from the hand of those who 
hate them" (üp*ditím mikkap sön“ eyhemmá, | 1QT 59:11). Turning to the king, he says, 
"I will save him [the king] from the hand of those who hate him" (w*hósa tiíhá miyad 
$ón*'àyw, 59:18). Only those who hate unjust gain (sön“@ besa’, 57:9) can be members 
of the royal guard; the same expression is used in Ex. 18:21 and Prov. 28:16 to refer to 
those who do not accept bribes. 

The paragraph referring to the slandered spouse basically follows the text of Dt. 
22:13-21 while adding several clarifying expressions. For example, bä’ eleyhà ás*ne à 
in v. 13 is replaced by bald üs*ne'á, "He has taken possession of [married] her and 
(then) hated her" (11 QT 65:7), which is stating that the husband had sexual relations 
with his wife before coming to hate her. He wants to expel her, however, without hav- 
ing to pay the divorce money (cf. Dt. 22:18-19; 11QT 65:14), but must nonetheless pay 
if his hatred for his wife proves to be groundless (sin'at maggän or sin 'à d*-maggdn), as 
indicated by the Cairo Genizah documents.?! The complaint against the slanderer 
lodged with elders by the wife's father (11QT 65:11) picks up the text of Dt. 22:16, 
though it replaces wayyisnä’ehä with w*hinneh s*né'à, "And behold, he has come to 
hate her,” which constitutes merely a stylistic alteration. It is evident that the vb. sn’ 
here does not mean "divorce," and certainly does not in Dt. 22; rather, it stipulates the 
legal ground that might justify divorce or expulsion. Unfortunately, we do not know the 
extent to which the text of 11QT 66:1-2 concurs with Dt. 22:19b-21. The two texts 
were doubtless not identical, since w*/ó' at the end of 11QT 65:15 immediately intro- 
duces the clause w*ló" yükal l*sall*hà kôl yamäyw, “and he will never be able to dismiss 
her,” unless the correct completion of the lacuna in 1 1QT 66:1 is wld’ tihyeh lô l* 184, 
"and she will no longer be his wife,” which agrees with 40159 2-4, 9-10. According to 
this text, a man who unjustly accuses “a virgin of Israel” “shall be fined two minas and 
divorce for all his life" (wne “naš §*né mänim w*sillah kôl yämäyw). The sum of two 
minas corresponds to the hundred shekels in Dt. 22:19 and 1 1QT 65:14, and the ex- 
pression ših kwl ymyw picks up words from Dt. 22:19. One could also point wšľh as 
pual w*sullah and interpret it in the sense of being condemned to divorce. Either way, at 
issue is a husband who has taken a "virgin of Israel" as his wife, as indicated by the ex- 
pression qahtó tå, "(when) he took her" (4Q159 2-4, 8), with the vb. lgh, which is 
also used in Dt. 22:13-18 and 11QT 65:7-13. 

Lipinski 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences: OT, Sirach, Qumran; 3. LXX. II. 1. Lip; Hem, 
Edge; 2. Organ of Speech; 3. Metonymy: Language, Speech. III. 1. The Speech Act; 2. Religious 
Aspects; 3. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. Apart from the expected phonetic variation (Proto-Semitic § in the 
initial position), this word occurs with the same meaning, “lip,” in other Semitic lan- 
guages as well as in Egyptian: Akk. Saptu, Ugar. spt, Old Aramaic $/spt' and sph, Syr. 
sefta’, Arab. Safat, "lip, Egyp. Sp.t.! This word represents an extremely ancient 
biconsonantal noun with a feminine ending. 

The same applies to the Egyptian evidence. The dual (-ty) as well as the determina- 
tive morpheme in the later language prove the feminine gender. Accordingly, the t does 
not represent a phoneme that originally belonged to the stem and was reconstrued as a 
sign of the feminine only in the Semitic languages. 

The word is subject to similar semantic applications in the diverse languages. On 
the one hand, in Akkadian, Egyptian, and Aramaic it refers to an edge comparable to 
lips (e.g., the edge of a vessel, the shore of a river or sea). On the other hand, as the or- 
gan of speech it can refer metyonymically to speaking and language.? Arabic attests the 
secondary form Safa, “edge.”* 


2. Occurrences: OT, Sirach, Qumran. This lexeme occurs 176 times in the OT, of 
which basically half are found in the Psalms and wisdom writings, which use the term 
figuratively in the sense of "speech." Although the word is feminine (Gen. 11:1; Zeph. 
3:9; etc.), it is often associated with masculine verb forms either because some figura- 
tive sense is being evoked (Ex. 28:32) or because the author 1s thinking of the male per- 
son whose lips are being mentioned (Prov. 10:21; 26:23; Mal. 2:7; etc.). Because the 
feminine ending ż could be perceived from a linguistic perspective as a third stem con- 
sonant, a redundant plural or dual form emerged, siptöt, siptöteykä, and Siptétayw (Ps. 
45:3[Eng. 2]; Eccl. 10:12; Cant. 5:13), alongside sipte, späteykä, and spätäyw (Dt. 
23:24[23]; Ps. 12:4(3]; Isa. 11:4).5 In the construct state, the word functions as a nomen 


säpä. D. I. Block, “The Role of Language in Ancient Israelite Perceptions of National Iden- 
tity,” JBL 103 (1984) 321-40, esp. 323-32; E. Dhorme, L'Emploi métaphorique des noms des 
parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (Paris, 1923, repr. 1963), esp. 88-89; C. Uehlinger, 
Weltreich und "eine Rede." Eine neue Deutung der sogenannten Turmbauerzühlung (Gen 11,1- 
9). OBO 101 (1990), esp. 345-50, 406-9; > NW? làsón, VIII, 23-33. 


l. In order: AHw, III, 1176; UT, no. 2461; WUS, no. 2663; cf. DNSI, ll, 1181; LexSyr, 489; 
BDB, 973; cf. HAL, Ul, 1346-47. 

2. Contra VG, I, 332. 

3. AHw, III, 1176; WbÄS, IV, 99-100; LexAg, III, 1056-57; Jastrow, 1613-14. 
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rectum with words referring to something produced by the lips (e.g., Nu. 30:13[12]), 
though more often it is the nomen regens with the following word often specifying 
more closely the character of the “lip,” i.e., of speech; examples include “lips of truth- 
fulness (righteous lips),” “lips of falsehood (lying lips)" (Ps. 31:19[18]; Prov. 16:13) in 
reference to sincere or mendacious speech. 

In Hebrew Sirach the word occurs only in the figurative sense of "speech." The 
same applies to most of the Qumran writings.° Only the War Scroll ( 1QM 5:5,7-8) uses 
the word to refer to the gold and silver "edge" of the shield and the spear socket. 


3. LXX. Even when the word is being used figuratively, the LXX generally translates 
it with the standard lexeme for “lip,” cheílos. Since in Greek this word also refers to the 
"edge, shore,” and similar concepts, LXX translations contain a Hebraism only when, 
as in, e.g., Gen. 11:1,6,9, the word refers to “language, speaking.” Indeed, some pas- 
sages use the word glössa instead (Ps. 81:6[S][LXX 80:6]; Prov. 17:4; Isa. 19:18; 
Zeph. 3:9). In one instance the LXX translates säpä as lógos: in reference to flattery as 
“sweetness of lips" (Prov. 16:21). In Gen. 11:7 säpä stands after the vb. Sama’, “hear,” 
in the sense of “understand a language”; here the LXX uses phóné, " (hear) a voice,” in 
the literal sense. With the meaning "shore," the LXX once translates säpä as méros 
(Josh. 12:2), whereas in another passage where the Hebrew text reads «al yad, "next to, 
at the (river)," the LXX translates epi tou cheílous (Dnl. 10:4). This understanding may 
derive from the reading ‘al spat (hannähär).® 


II. 1. Lip; Hem, Edge. The term säpä referred originally to the fleshy edge of the 
mouth, the “lip,” and as such stands in a certain contiguous relationship with the other 
parts of the body, especially those of the mouth area. Hence the descriptive song in 
Cant. 4:1-7 extols the beauty of the bride's eyes, hair, teeth, mouth, and "lips like a 
crimson thread" (v. 3). The lover tells his bride, “your lips distill nectar . . . honey and 
milk are under your tongue" (v. 11). In her own turn, the bride extols the beauty of his 
head, eyes, teeth,? cheeks, and “his lips . . . lilies distilling liquid myrrh” (5:13). Good 
wine moistens the lips. The säpä is also like the “flews of a hound.” Yahweh threatens 
an Assyrian king whom he compares to an animal: “I will put a hook in your nose and 
my bit in your lips (bis*pateyka)" (2 K. 19:28 [= Isa. 37:29]). The pack of dogs — a 
metaphor for one’s enemies — slavers with their mouths and has sharp flews (Ps. 
59:8[7]). The venom of vipers is under the enemy's lips (Ps. 140:4(3]). In the mytho- 
logically colored theophany of Yahweh in judgment upon his enemies, we read that 
"his lips are full of indignation, and his tongue is like a devouring fire" (Isa. 30:27). 

Together with other parts of the face, lips express a person's mood and reactions to 
various events. At the sight of a suffering person, scoffing spectators grimace with their 


6. See III.3 below. 

7. See S. C. Schirlitz, Grundzüge der neutestamentlichen Gräcität (Giessen, 1861), 32. 
8. On the exchangeability of “mouth” and “lip,” see II.2 below. 

9. See H. Ringgren, Das Hohelied. ATD 16/2 (?1981), 276. 
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lips and shake their heads (Ps. 22:8[7]). When the person planning a wicked deed 
squints his eyes and lips together, the deed is as good as done (Prov. 16:30). 

A kiss on the lips evokes goodwill (Prov. 24:26). This context might also include the 
— albeit insincere — friendship kiss when it is delivered with "burning lips" (26:23), 
though the text (which is uncertain) might rather refer to a spoken asseveration of 
friendship. 

The obvious function of the lips in surrounding the mouth opening makes it possible 
to use the word sapá figuratively in the sense of “hem, edge.” The curtains in the taber- 
nacle have such edges (Ex. 26:4,10; 36:11,17), as does the breastpiece (28:26; 39:19) 
and outer robe (28:32; 39:23) of the priestly vestments. One also encounters such an 
edge, similar to an artistically decorated edge of a goblet, on the huge bronze vessel in 
the temple forecourt, which measured ten cubits “from brim to brim,” i.e., in diameter 
(1 K. 7:23-24; 2 Ch. 4:2,5), on the altar in the future temple (Ezk. 43:13), and on the 
copper shields of the sons of light in the Qumran War Scroll (1QM 5:5,7-8). 

The word can also refer to the “bank of a river" or other body of water, e.g., to the 
bank of the Nile (Gen. 41:3,17; Ex. 2:3; 7:15), of the Arnon (Dt. 2:36; 4:48; Josh. 12:2; 
13:9,16), of the Jordan (2 K. 2:13), of a stream (Dnl. 12:5), and of the powerful stream 
rising up next to the new temple of the end time (Ezk. 47:6-7,12). 

The hostile Midianites flee to the $apá of Abel-meholah (Jgs. 7:22), a possible ref- 
erence to an area bordering the locale, though it seems more likely that it would be re- 
ferring to the bank of a brook somewhere in the vicinity (Abel = "watercourse"?). 

The word also refers to the shore of a sea, e.g., of the sea where the Egyptians died 
(Ex. 14:30) and of the Red Sea, where Ezion-geber and Eloth are located (1 K. 9:26; 
2 Ch. 8:17). The hyperbole “as the sand on the seashore” describes an enormous num- 
ber of people (Gen. 22:17; Josh. 11:4; Jgs. 7:12; 1 S. 13:5); in one instance it also refers 
to the measure of great wisdom, "breadth of understanding as vast as the sand on the 
seashore” (1 K. 5:9[14:29]). 


2. Organ of Speech. Because the lips function in an especially noticeable way in 
producing sounds, they are often described as the preeminent organ of sound produc- 
tion. The lips of someone scared to death quiver (Hab. 3:16). The lips of the rescued 
person are filled with shouts of joy (Job 8:21). Above all, however, lips function to ar- 
ticulate the sounds of speech, which can thus be viewed as the "fruit of the lips" (Isa. 
57:18; probably also Hos. 14:3[2]; cf. LXX and 1QH 1:29). Lips move when a person 
is speaking or even whispering softly (1 S. 1:13), whence also säpä comes to refer to 
the human ability to speak and is equated with a person's reasoning powers (Job 
12:20). Those who speak awkwardly are “uncircumcised of lips" (Ex. 6:12,30), a refer- 
ence not to a moral or religious defect but to awkward speech, which makes Moses un- 
suitable for his task (cf. Ex. 4:10). It is noteworthy that in describing the impression 
made by the organs of speech of an unskilled speaker, authors describe the mouth and 
tongue as being "heavy" and the lips as "having a foreskin." 

When säpä refers metonymically to "speech," the lexeme enters into extremely 
tight paradigmatic-semantic relationships with designations for other instruments of 
speech that experienced a similar semantic expansion, such as “mouth,” “tongue,” and 
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"gums" (hék).!? In many contexts these words can replace one another or be used in- 
terchangeably within parallelismus membrorum. Mendacious speech can thus be 
called a “lying tongue” (e.g., Prov. 21:6) or “lying lips” (Ps. 120:2; Prov. 17:7), “de- 
ceitful tongue” (Ps. 52:6[4]) or “deceitful lips” (Ps. 17:1). Flattery comes from a 
“smooth mouth” (Prov. 26:28) and "smooth lips” (Ps. 12:4[3]). The “mouth” (Prov. 
22:14) and “lips” (Prov. 5:3) of the strange woman are enticing, while the “mouth of 
the righteous” (Ps. 37:30) and the “lips of the righteous” (Prov. 10:21,32) are blessed. 
Parallelism can use säpä in the first stich, peh in the second (Job 23:12; Ps. 66:14; 
Prov. 16:10), though generally the sequence is reversed (Job 15:6; Ps. 59:8,13[7,12]; 
141:3; Prov. 13:3; 16:23; etc.). The semantic similarity between these words made it 
possible for the LXX to translate peh as “lip” (Prov. 6:2) and säpä as "mouth" (Job 
27:4; Ezk. 24:22) or "tongue" (Sir. 51:22). The contiguous relationship between the 
two is obvious (Isa. 6:7; 29:13). 

Nonetheless, even without closer componential analysis, specific semantic char- 
acteristics do emerge in the case of säpä. It may be merely accidental that, unlike the 
tongue (Isa. 59:3), mouth (Ps. 37:30), gums, and palate (Prov. 8:7), the lips are never 
associated with the vb. hgh, “mumble, murmur, grumble,” and that the adj. 'ameq, 
“profound, unfathomable,” as a reference to unintelligible language is used only with 
$üpá (Isa. 33:19; Ezk. 3:5,6). It is no accident, however, that the lips, as the exter- 
nally visible closure of the mouth, are viewed as the final stage along the path from 
thought to speech. On the one hand, the lips thus fulfill an important function of con- 
trol; on the other, the danger is that they will not always perform that function ade- 
quately. 

Lips must open if the mouth is to speak (Ps. 51:17[15]; 66:14). Because those who 
would make a proclamation cannot keep their lips closed (Ps. 40:10[9]), the opening of 
one's lips comes to be equated with speaking (Job 11:5; 32:20; Prov. 8:6). If things go 
well, the lips will guard knowledge (Prov. 5:2; Mal. 2:7) and thus preserve the wise 
(14:3). The teachings of wisdom preserved deep within should be ready on the lips 
(22:18). Unfortunately, the opposite is often the case, and the lips utter things without 
first reflecting on them (Jer. 17:16), such as a careless oath (Nu. 30:13[12]), a 
"thoughtless utterance of the lips" (vv. 7,9[6,8]) that can no longer be undone. With re- 
gard to vows, the law admonishes that "whatever your lips utter you must diligently 
perform" (Dt. 23:24[23]). At the waters of Meribah, even Moses "spoke rashly with his 
lips" because of the recalcitrant people (Ps. 106:33), and it thus "went ill with Moses" 
(v. 32). Hence one should avoid those who are "open as to their lips" (Prov. 20:19); 
those who are restrained with their lips are prudent (Prov. 10:19). 

Thus one often noticeable semantic component associated with "lips" is careless 
babbling. In a dispute some people choose the “tongue of the crafty,” a metaphor for 
skilled argumentation. Their own lips, however, with their careless utterances, testify 
against them and reveal their injustice (Job 15:5-6). A man of violence is a man of the 
tongue (Ps. 140:12[11]), and the babbler is a man of the lips (Job 11:2). 


10. — MD peh, XI, 490-503; > PWY läsön, VIII, 23-33. 
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3. Metonymy: Language, Speech. Given the close connection between the instru- 
ment of speech and its product, the Hebrew word for “lip” can also refer 
metonymically to “spoken words, speech,” and given the literary character and general 
themes of OT writings, it is not surprising that the word is more frequently used with 
precisely this meaning than as a reference to the physical organ. When a speech act 
takes place and the person speaking can be observed, attention is generally focused on 
the content of the utterance, i.e., on the intent of the speech. An encounter with a for- 
eign language, on the other hand, prompts attention to be directed to the formal side as 
well, a situation explaining the — albeit infrequent — use of the Hebrew word to refer 
to a "dialect, language system." 

Hence the prophet can speak of five cities in Egypt that speak the säpä of Canaan 
(Isa. 19:18), a reference that can hardly be understood to mean anything but Hebrew 
(though cf. Jerome and his comm. in loc., who views Canaanite as an idiom between 
Hebrew and Egyptian). The story of the tower of Babel presupposes an original, uni- 
fied human language. All people “had one säpä and the same words" (Gen. 11:1). If 
this passage were employing the stylistic figure of a harmonious association of syn- 
onyms, then both words would refer to vocabulary. It seems more likely, however, that 
a distinction is being made in that sdpd refers to the overall language structure quite be- 
yond merely the vocabulary. 

This one language makes human beings into a single people (Gen. 11:6) whose 
emerging arrogance is then punished by a confusion of this language, i.e., by its schism 
(vv. 7-9), such that they no longer understand one another's säpä (v. 7). The psalmist 
recounts in connection with Egypt how he heard a säpä he had not hitherto known (Ps. 
81:6[5]); although scholars dispute whether the reference is to divine discourse that 
comes to the prophet or to Israel in Egypt, the term "lip" does in any case mean “lan- 
guage” here. The prophets mention strange peoples “of obscure lips" (Isa. 33:19; Ezk. 
3:5,6). God will speak to Israel with “stammering lip and with alien tongue,” probably 
a reference to the enemies God sends as his scourge (Isa. 28:11). In the end time, God 
will give all peoples a pure language (Zeph. 3:9).!! 

When “lip” refers to the elocutionary component of speech, i.e., to its content, a dis- 
tinction is generally made between the one-time speech act executed in a specific situa- 
tional context on the one hand, and on the other hand the manner of speaking charac- 
teristic of a given person that allows one to draw conclusions concerning the person's 
disposition and behavior. Textual analysis, however, is not always able to draw this dis- 
tinction clearly. 

A one-time speech act is the focus in the passages speaking about rash utterances 
(Lev. 5:4; Nu. 30:7,9,13[6,8,12]; Ps. 106:33) and about words of comfort spoken to the 
grieving (“solace of my lips,” Job 16:5). This context also includes the unsolicited wit- 
ness in which “you could deceive with your lips" (Prov. 24:28) and the self-accusation 
in which “your own mouth condemns you . . . your own lips testify against you" (Job 
15:6). It is difficult to determine whether the enemies' daily accusations, the "lips of 


11. See II.2 below. 
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the adversaries” (Lam. 3:62), refer to ever new reproaches from those adversaries or to 
their hateful attitude in general as manifested in, among other things, stereotypical in- 
flammatory speech. The lips bless the generous host (Sir. 34:23), a reference either to a 
one-time word of thanks or to a high estimation of the host. 

It is merely a stylistic nuance when the lips themselves are designated as that which 
produces speech rather than the speaker himself with the help of lips. Saying “my lips 
will praise you" (Ps. 63:4(3]) and “thoughtless utterances of her lips” (Nu. 30:7[6]) is 
essentially the same as saying “with my lips I declare all the ordinances” (Ps. 119:13) 
or “utter with the lips” (Lev. 5:4), etc. Although one might be inclined to understand 
the strife-prone lips of the fool (Prov. 18:6) as a reference to the involuntary activity of 
lips not controlled by the speaker, the statement “the lips of the wise spread knowl- 
edge” (Prov. 15:7) militates against this view, since here the lips obviously receive their 
instructions from the understanding. 


II. 1. The Speech Act. A person's speech provides clues regarding intelligence, 
character, and behavior. “On the lips of one who has understanding wisdom is found” 
(Prov. 10:13), whereas “wil s*patayim (lit. “a fool of the lips") “will come to ruin" (vv. 
8,10). Hence silence is often advisable. When fools keep silent, they may be consid- 
ered wise; when they close their lips, they may be deemed intelligent (17:28). "Lips 
that speak what is right" (23:16) belong to the honest person, and "no wrong is found 
on his lips" (Mal. 2:6). “Lying lips" (Prov. 10:18), “deceit of the lips" (Prov. 4:24), and 
"flattering lips" (Ps. 12:3-4[2-3]) are found among the wicked, who wreak havoc with 
their lips (Prov. 17:4; 24:2). "False lips" are not becoming to a noble person (17:7). 
People find it difficult, however, to overcome their egocentric perspectives, prompting 
most of them to declare their own lips free of falsehood (Job 27:4) while finding only 
lies and deceit among their adversaries, particularly when they are pleading for God's 
help. The petitioner believes he is being persecuted by the wicked, whose lying lips he 
would like to see silenced (Ps. 31:19[18]). His enemies have the venom of vipers under 
their lips (140:4[3]). Israel itself is threatened by hostile nations with sharp swords on 
their lips (59:8[7]), while the “words of their lips" (v. 13[12]) consist of cursing and 
lies, 

Wisdom instruction also incorporates both intellectual estimation and utilitarian 
considerations. To give an honest answer is like a “kiss on the lips” (Prov. 24:26). 
Pleasant speech, “sweetness of the lips” (16:21), enriches instruction. The understand- 
ing of the wise adds persuasiveness to their lips (v. 23). “Lips informed by knowledge” 
(20:15) are a precious jewel. Wise speech is announced by the combination of da‘at, 
“knowledge, insight,” and “lips” (14:7; 15:7; Mal. 2:7). Those who have a pure heart 
and the capacity for gracious speech (“graciousness of the lips,” Prov. 22:11) can be- 
come the friend to kings. “Lips of graciousness” bring peace (Sir. 6:5). Lips of righ- 
teousness and honest speech delight kings (Prov. 16:13). The goal of instruction is for 
students to have a wise heart and lips that they may “speak what is right" (23:16). Wis- 
dom speaks the truth, and “from my lips will come what is right" (8:6-7). By contrast, 
those whose lips are perverse are fools (19:1; concerning the text see BHS), and 
whereas the lips of the wise spread knowledge, the minds of fools are not honest 
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(15:7). The “transgressions of their lips” do not help the wicked, becoming instead a 
snare for them (12:13); their lips are a snare to themselves (18:7). The lips of fools con- 
sume them (Eccl. 10:12). While wisdom is found on the lips of those with understand- 
ing, the fool’s mouth brings ruin (Prov. 10:13-14). “A fool’s lips bring strife, and a 
fool’s mouth invites a flogging” (18:6). 

A certain power is thought to inhere in the säpä as the bearer of speech. The spoken 
word not only has immediately observable consequences in human life, but according 
to the view of antiquity also possesses magical power. The mind of the wicked devises 
violent deeds, and their lips speak of the mischief (Prov. 24:2). The schemer com- 
presses his lips and the wicked deed is as good as done (16:30). An inner desire is 
equated with the request of the lips (Ps. 21:3[2]). 

Grace is poured over the lips of the king (Ps. 45:3[2]); inspired decisions are on his 
lips, and “his mouth does not sin in judgment” (Prov. 16:10). The ruler of the salvific 
period will kill the wicked “with the breath of his lips” (Isa. 11:4). 

The power of speech, however, is also engaged on behalf of wickedness. The 
wicked say, “Our lips are our own — who is our master?” (Ps. 12:5[4]). Although the 
strength of the lips presupposed here may refer to the power to command, it may also 
refer to the power of magical imprecations.!? The strange woman seduces with the 
smoothness of her lips (Prov. 7:21); honey drips from her lips (Prov. 5:3). Although 
elsewhere the latter expression refers to the physical game of love (Cant. 4:11; 5:13), in 
this context it refers to the beguiling words of the seductress, words that sound sweet 
but whose inevitable consequences are bitter and lethal (Prov. 7:23). Jewish and Chris- 
tian exegetes spiritualized this idiom to the point of allegory, understanding the honey- 
sweet lips of the strange woman as a reference to heretical teaching.!? 

Witnesses, too, can beguile with their lips (Prov. 24:28), and a person can sin with 
the lips (Job 2:10). In a general sense the "yield of the lips brings satisfaction" to a per- 
son (Prov. 18:20), i.e., a person must deal with both the good and the bad consequences 
of speech. 

Nonetheless, respect for the lips was by no means without its limits. Critical obser- 
vation showed that a discrepancy often obtained between words and reality, that speak- 
ers often did not act according to their words if their speech served to disguise their 
true disposition or their real actions. 

Empty talk is bad. Laborious toil creates profit, while "mere talk leads only to pov- 
erty” (Prov. 14:23). Mere words (“of the lips") do not supply strategy or power for war 
(2 K. 18:20 = Isa. 36:5). Although a blizzard of words shows a person to be a “man of 
the lips," it does not generate credibility (Job 11:2). In general, constant babble invari- 
ably leads to trouble, while "the prudent are restrained in their lips" (Prov. 10:19). 
Things get even worse when an enemy dissembles intentions with the lips while in- 
wardly planning deceit (Prov. 26:24), or offers comfort with the lips while already 


12. See S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1962), 199- 
200. 
13. Jerome, Comm. on Ezekiel, 6.14; Rashi, in loc. 
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planning to trap the unwary in a pit (Sir. 12:16), or when “burning lips” or assevera- 
tions or kisses of friendship cover an evil heart (Prov. 26:23). People deceive each 
other “with flattering lips and a double heart" (Ps. 12:3[2]). People even speak dishon- 
estly to God with their lips. “Yahweh said: Because these people draw near with their 
mouths and honor me with their lips, while their hearts are far from me . . .” (Isa. 
29:13). 


2. Religious Aspects. It is Yahweh who gives human beings the capacity for speech. 
Yahweh is the “creator of the fruit of the lips" (Isa. 57:19) and knows “what comes 
from my lips" (Jer. 17:16). Yahweh grants successful lips to those who sincerely seek 
wisdom (Sir. 51:22), whereas "lving lips are an abomination to Yahweh" (Prov. 12:22), 
and the sins separating God and his people include not only hands defiled with blood 
but also lips that have spoken lies (Isa. 59:3). 

People's sinfulness also manifests itself in their “unclean lips,” which is why the 
atonement ritual must be carried out on such lips before they can participate in a 
consecrated task (Isa. 6:5ff.) or encounter a celestial being (Dnl. 10:16). Those who 
fear God keep their lips from speaking deceit (Ps. 34:14[13]) and ask Yahweh to 
“keep watch over the door of my lips” (141:3). Those whose lips are free from de- 
ceit can petition God for a hearing (17:1); they intend to fulfill all the vows their 
lips have uttered (66:13-14) and do not take the names of foreign gods upon their 
lips (16:4). Petitioners ask God to open their lips that they might praise Yahweh 
(51:17[15]). One petitioner says that because God's steadfast love is better than life 
itself, “my lips will praise you" (63:4[3]); they are lips of joy (v. 6[5]), lips that will 
shout for joy when the petitioner sings praises to Yahweh (71:23). Because Yahweh 
has taught the psalmist his statutes, the psalmist's lips will "pour forth praise" 
(119:171). With those lips, the psalmist has declared all of Yahweh's ordinances 
(119:13). In order to proclaim Yahweh's steadfast love before the great congrega- 
tion, the psalmist has not restrained his lips (40:10[9]). In his petition the psalmist 
asks that God destroy all flattering lips and boasting tongues (12:4[3]) and cause 
the mischievous lips of his adversaries to overwhelm them (140:10[9]), thereby de- 
livering the petitioner from "lying lips" (120:2). The petitioner then offers thanks 
for having been delivered from “lips that fabricate lies" and “lips of abominable 
deeds" (Sir. 51:2,5). 

Special grace resides on those called to sacred office. The postexilic period views 
the priesthood of the earlier period favorably, saying that true torah instruction could 
be heard from the mouth of the priests from the house of Levi, Yahweh's messenger; 
their lips guarded knowledge, and no wrong was found on them (Mal. 2:6-7). Aaron's 
lips pronounced the blessing of Yahweh (Sir. 50:20). Grace was poured out upon the 
lips of the king (Ps. 45:3[2]); Yahweh did not withhold “the request of his lips" 
(21:3[2]). The divine promise to the house of David states that "I will not violate my 
covenant, or alter the word that went forth from my lips" (89:35[34]). The laws come 
from God; they are the “commandments of his lips" (Job 23:12). The believer guards 
this “word of your lips” (Ps. 17:4). 

In a universalistic look at the end time, the prophet proclaims that Yahweh will 
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change the speech of the peoples to “a pure lip,” i.e., either to a universally comprehen- 
sible language or to purified speech that they may all call on the name of Yahweh 
(Zeph. 3:9).14 


3. Qumran. Several of the 35 occurrences of säpä in the Qumran texts cite or other- 
wise refer to biblical verses in which the word occurs. God created the "fruit of the 
lips" (cf. Hos. 14:3 LXX, Pesh.) even before the lips themselves and precisely fixed the 
"flow of the breath from the lips" (1QH 1:28-29), i.e., established their function from 
the very outset. He supplied the *uncircumcised lips" (cf. Ex. 6:12) of the believing pe- 
titioner with a ready reply to the wicked ( IQH 2:7). The Damascus Document admon- 
ishes members to adhere to one's vows by saying, "you shall keep what your lips ut- 
tered" (CD 16:6-7; Dt. 23:24; cf. 11QT 53:13). The petitioner asks that lying lips be 
silenced (1QH 7:11-12; cf. Ps. 31:19[18]). 

The petitioner argues against the smooth-talking beguilers who with "lips of 
uncircumcision and a foreign tongue" pervert the people's reason and understanding, 
thus leading them astray (1QH 2:17ff.; cf. 4QpNah 2:8). The lying prophets speak to 
the people “with strange lips and an alien tongue" (1QH 4:16). The petitioner himself 
has become the target of "slander on the lips of the fierce" (2:11), who have mocked 
him with “wicked lips" (5:24). 

In the Community Rule the wise teacher says that "no cunning or lies shall be found 
on my lips" (1QS 10:23) and that he “will cause vanities to cease from my lips" (v. 25). 
This text calls thanksgiving to God “the pipe of my lips,” “the portion of my lips" 
(10:7-8), and “the offering of the lips" (9:4-5,26; 10:6,14; cf. 4Q511 63-64, II, 4). In 
the Thanksgiving Hymns one exhausted hymnist laments that his lips have gone com- 
pletely silent (1QH 8:36), while another asks for “circumcision of the lips" (11:5) so 
that he may proclaim God's mercies. 

The believer is certain that nothing unrighteous has come from his lips (4Q511 18, 
II, 5; 63-64, II, 4), and that through God's grace only praise is on them (1QH 11:5; 
4Q511 63, III, 1). He is familiar with both the judging (1QSb 3:27; 5:24; cf. 40401 14, 
IL, 8, /mws’ Spty mik) and the creating (40403 1, I, 35) power of speech (mz/ or mws’) 
as well as with its unbearable nature (4QM? 11, I, 17) and with how no nation holds to 
it (1Q27 1, I, 10). 

Kedar-Kopfstein 


14. See HAL, I, 162-63. 
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Contents: I. General Considerations. Il. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Material, Cloth; 
3. Containers; 4. Mourning and Penitential Garments; 5. Individual Cases. III. LXX. 


I. General Considerations. The term sag is one of the nouns with a doubled final 
consonant and a as the stem vowel. No verbal root Sqq is attested. The word occurs as a 
primary noun in most of the Semitic languages (though not in Ugaritic or Arabic). Der- 
ivation from Akkadian, possibly even from the pre-Semitic period, is possible, whereas 
derivation from Egyptian is improbable, since the word is not common in Egyptian and 
is not well attested until Coptic.! 

The semantic variants of Heb. fag, (coarse) cloth,” “cloth container, sack,” "mourn- 
ing and penitential garment,” are essentially the same as those found in Akkadian, where 
use of the s/Saqquí(m) for mourning rites, to the extent such is attested in Akkadian texts, 
seems to refer to the Western Semitic sphere rather than to Mesopotamia proper.? 


II. OT. 

1. Occurrences. The word Sag occurs 48 times in the OT and is distributed over the 
entire OT, from the story of Joseph to Esther and Daniel. Although these occurrences 
largely involve narrative passages, Sag also occurs in prophetic oracles, the Psalms, and 
in one priestly regulation regarding purity (Lev. 11:32). Apart from Job 16:15, which 
resembles more the environment of lament in the Psalms, Sag does not occur in the 
wisdom writings. Hence Sag represents a word from daily life not specifically associ- 
ated with a certain era. Extrabiblical evidence is found in several Imperial Aramaic 
texts corresponding to OT usage.? 


faq. I. Benziger, Hebräische Archäologie (Leipzig, ?1927), 72-89, esp. 75-76; G. Dalman, 
AuS, V: H. J. Elhorst, “Die israelitischen Trauerriten," Studien zur semitischen Philologie und 
Religionsgeschichte. FS J. Wellhausen. BZAW 27 (1914), 115-28; G. Fohrer, “Sack,” BHHW, III, 
1638; P. Heinische, Die Trauergebrüuche bei den Israeliten. BZfr 13/7-8 (1931); H. W. Hónig, 
“Die Bekleidung des Hebräers” (diss., Zurich, 1957), esp. 102-11; E. Kutsch, “ "Trauerbráuche" 
und 'Selbstminderungsriten' im AT,” in K. Lüthi, E. Kutsch, and W. Dantine, Drei Wiener 
Antrittsreden. ThS 78 (1965), 23-42 = E. Kutsch, Kleine Schriften zum AT. BZAW 168 (1986), 
78-95; C. J. Pfeifer, “Sackcloth and Ashes: Jonah 3:6-8," TBT 21 (1983) 386-87; F. Schwally, 
“Miscellan A. 4) PW,” ZAW 11 (1891) 173-75; G. Stählin, “odxxoc,” TDNT, VII, 56-64; R. de 
Vaux, Anclsr, 59; H. Weippert, “Kleidung,” BRL?, 185-88. 


1. On Akkadian see E. Schrader, H. Zimmern, and H. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das AT 
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2. Material, Cloth. First of all, sag refers to a rough, coarse material or cloth woven 
from goat hair (later also camel hair)* and thus black. It was used for various purposes. 
According to 2 S. 21:10, Rizpah spread a piece of sackcloth on a rock to sit on when she 
was protecting the corpses of the executed Saulides from birds and wild animals on the 
heights of Gibeon. Here the sag serves as a pad or mat? rather than as a bed, since the con- 
tinuation makes clear that the woman's desperate struggle to maintain the integrity of the 
corpses — through which she apparently thwarted an intended pagan rain ritual — lasted 
day and night. Isa. 3:24 announces to Jerusalem's women that instead of the current lux- 
ury clothing, they will soon be wearing garments of coarse faq cloth. In both these pas- 
sages the use of Sag as a garment associated with mourning or repentance seems to reso- 
nate at least to a certain extent, since in both cases grievous disaster precedes the use of 
the Sag. In 2 S. 21:10, however, the sag is not really used as a garment; and Isa. 3:24, 
where indeed the Sag is used as such and where an association with mourning rites is 
present (cf. hgr and the mention of *baldness" 5), emphasizes not the actual wearing of the 
$aq but rather the contrast between present splendor and future shabbiness. 

The priestly purity regulation in Lev. 11:32 stipulates that any object of daily life 
will become unclean if a dead, unclean small animal comes into contact with it. Here 
Sag, alongside articles of “wood,” “cloth,” and “skin,” refers to the material from which 
similar objects are made, especially containers made from this coarse material. 


3. Containers. Containers made from coarse Sag material, corresponding to our 
“sacks,” are mentioned especially in the Joseph story (Gen. 42:25,27,35). The presup- 
position here is probably that the grain for which Joseph's brothers had come to Egypt 
was packed into these "sacks" (v. 25). They also contain donkey fodder (v. 27) as well 
as the purchase money Joseph secretly gives back to them (vv. 25,35). The ‘amtahat, 
which occurs only in the story of Joseph (42:27-28; 43:12,18,21-23; 44:1,2,8,11-12), is 
used synonymously with Sag in v. 27. These, along with other observations (e.g., the 
doublet v. 27 par. v. 35; the repetition of 42:27 in 43:21 twice uses 'amtahat, which to- 
gether with the LXX suggests that sag was probably not originally present in 42:27), 
provide (persuasive) data for distinguishing between sources in this passage (J: 
amtahat; E: $aq).’ 

When in Josh. 9:4 the Gibeonites pretend they have come from afar by using old, 
worn-out Saggim for their donkeys, the reference is doubtless to containers or provi- 
sion sacks carried by the donkeys of the sort still used in the Near East. 


4. Mourning and Penitential Garments. The majority of occurrences refers to the 
use of the Sag as a mourning or penitential garment worn either after or in anticipation 


4. AuS, V, 18, 175-76. 

5. See Aus, V, 31. 

6. See in this regard, H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), in loc. 

7. Cf. L. Ruppert, Die Josepherzdhlung in der Genesis. SANT 11 (1965), 97-98; L. Schmidt, 
Literarische Studien zur Josephsgeschichte. BZAW 167 (1986), 135-36, 155-58; a different posi- 
tion is taken, e.g., by C. Westermann, Genesis 37—50 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1986), 112. 
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of a disastrous event. As a rule, the reference is probably to a loincloth of coarse sag 
cloth worn about the hips (with motnayim, Gen. 37:34; 1 K. 20:31-32; Isa. 20:2; Jer. 
48:37; Am. 8:10) and cinched with a belt (hence with — AN Agr, 2 S. 3:31; 1 K. 20:32; 
Isa. 15:3; 22:12; Jer. 4:8; 6:26; 49:3; Lam. 2:10; Ezk. 7:18; 27:31; Joel 1:8), whence 
also the act of taking it off is described with pth, i.e., as an opening of the belt (Ps. 
30: 12[Eng. 11]; Isa. 20:2). It was worn against the bare skin ("al-básàr, 1 K. 21:27; 2 K. 
6:30) and was not taken off at night (1 K. 21:27; Joel 1:13). The wearing of this rough, 
hard, scratchy, scraping piece of cloth represented an element of self-abasement that in 
its own turn was part of a larger ensemble of mourning and penitential rites through 
which people responded to the death of a relative or friend or to past or imminent disas- 
trous events. 

The life situation surrounding this use is probably best illustrated by Gen. 37:32-35. 
The father receives proof that his son is probably dead, rends his own garments, puts on 
the fag, mourns (bi hithpael), and weeps. This sequence corresponds almost exactly to 
the mourning ceremony David orders and himself follows after the murder of Abner in 
2 S. 3:31-32: tearing of garments, putting on the Sag, conducting a lament (spd), and 
weeping. The wearing of the sag is associated with these ritual acts in several other 
passages as well: tearing of garments (1 K. 21:27; 2 K. 19:1 par. Isa. 37:1; Est. 4:1; cf. 
2 K. 6:30, where the tearing of garments on the part of those who are present shows 
that the king is already wearing the sag),® mourning and lament ( Zbel, Est. 4:3; Ps. 
35:14; Jer. 6:26; Am. 8:10; spd, Jer. 4:8; 49:3; Joel 1:13; mispéd, Est. 4:3; Ps. 
30:12[11]; Isa. 22:12; Jer. 6:26; Ezk. 27:31), weeping (bkh, Ps. 69:11[10]; b*ki, Est. 
4:3; Job 16:16; Isa. 15:3; 22:12). This collocation probably represents a fixed mourn- 
ing rite. 

Other acts of sorrow, self-humiliation, and self-abasement are also associated with 
wearing a Sag, such as crying out (z‘g, Est. 4:1; Ezk. 27:30; Joel 1:14; s'q, Jer. 49:3) 
and wailing (yl hiphil, Isa. 15:2-3; Jer. 4:8; 49:3; Joel 1:13), shaving one's head bald 
(Isa. 15:2 par. Jer. 48:37; Isa. 22:12; Ezk. 7:18; 27:31; Am. 8:10), shaving the beard 
(Isa. 15:2 par. Jer. 48:37), cutting gashes into one's hands (Jer. 48:37; cf. 49:3, 
emended text), sprinkling ash or dust on one's head (Neh. 9:1; Lam. 2:10; Ezk. 27:30; 
cf. Job 16:15), sitting, lying, or writhing on the ground (’@per, Est. 4:1,3; Isa. 58:5; Jer. 
6:26; Ezk. 27:30; Dnl. 9:3; Jon. 3:6), singing dirges (Ezk. 27:32; Am. 8:10), and pray- 
ing (Ps. 35:13; Dnl. 9:3; cf. Jon. 3:8). Many passages mention wearing the Sag in con- 
nection with fasting or a day of fasting (1 K. 21:27; Neh. 9:1; Est. 4:3; Ps. 35:13; 
69:11[10]; Isa. 58:5; Dnl. 9:3; Joel 1:14; Jon. 3:5).? The number and varieties of ritual 
acts seem to increase the more recent the text. 

In many cases putting on the sag as in Gen. 37:34 and 2 S. 3:31 (Jer. 6:26; Am. 8:10; 
and Joel 1:8 presuppose similar cases in the domestic sphere) is a reaction to a catastro- 
phe that has already happened; also in Isa. 15:2 par. Jer. 48:37 as a reaction to the mili- 


8. — "P qüra', XIII, 175-80. 
9. > DIS süm, XII, 297-301. Cf. T. Podella, Sóm-Fasten. Kollektive Trauer um den 
verborgenen Gott im AT. AOAT 224 (1989), esp. 13-15. 
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tary decimation of Moab (regardless of whether the basic text of Isa. 15:1 ff, is to be un- 
derstood as a lament over the invasion that has already occurred or as a prophetic 
anticipation of such); in Ezk. 27:31 as a reaction to the fall of Tyre; in Lam. 2:10 as a 
reaction to the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem in 587; and in Est. 4:1-4 as a re- 
action to Haman’s pogrom decree. Ezk. 7:18 portrays the reactions of those overtaken 
by Yahweh’s judgment, albeit not as an “active effort to action,’ but rather as the “out- 
ward powerlessness and defenselessness of those concerned in the judgment."!? In 1 K. 
20:31-32 putting on the sag is a reaction to the terrible defeat the Arameans suffered at 
the hands of Israel. When Ben-hadad's servants appear before the king of Israel with 
Saqgim around their waists and ropes on their heads (the latter attested only in this pas- 
sage), they do so as a sign of subordination and self-submission accompanying the plea 
for the life of their king, Ben-hadad. Finally, in the lament against adversaries in Ps. 
35:13, the psalmist insists on his own innocence by referring to how he reacted to his 
adversaries' own sickness with mourning rites, obviously in an intercessory sense. 

Other texts associate the wearing of the Sag with an imminent disaster that has not 
yet come to (complete) fruition. The situations in 2 K. 6:30 and 19:1-2 par. Isa. 37:1-2 
are similar in that they portray the hopeless situation of a besieged city (Samaria, Jeru- 
salem) facing imminent capture.!! The texts in Jeremiah announcing the advance of the 
enemy from the north portray his departure and advance and summon the Judeans and 
Jerusalemites to put on the sag in view of the imminent invasion (Jer. 4:8; 6:26). The 
oracle to the nations in Jer. 49:3 basically presupposes the same situation. 1 Ch. 21:16 
associates the wearing of the sag with David's prayer asking Yahweh to stop the angel 
of pestilence in Jerusalem. Here the wearing of the faq is obviously part of actions in- 
tended to assuage Yahweh's anger. The same intent may be at work in 2 K. 6:30; 19:1-2 
par. Isa. 37:1-2, whereas the mention of the faq in Jer. 4:8; 6:26; and 49:3 more likely 
emphasizes the inevitability of the coming disaster. 

Texts portraying acts as a reaction to a prophecy of judgment clearly understand the 
wearing of the Sag as well as other rites as means for assuaging Yahweh and for per- 
suading him to retract his judgment (1 K. 21:27; Jon. 3:5-8). The account of Ahab's 
self-abasement in | K. 21:27 is supposed to explain why the disaster came upon his son 
Joram (2 K. 9-10) rather than upon Ahab himself (v. 29 has doubtless been edited by a 
Dtr redactor). The rites of self-abasement in Jon. 3:5-8, including the wearing of the 
$aq, are a reaction to Jonah's prediction of the fall of the city of Nineveh (v. 4). Even 
though Israel shared many of these rites with its neighbors, here the author doubtless 
transfers Israelite customs to Nineveh as an example of what Israel itself was unable to 
do: to effect true conversion, which then also prompts Yahweh's forgiveness. Here the 
reference is apparently to a collective penitential rite encompassing all members of so- 
ciety, something commensurate with Dnl. 9:3 and Neh. 9:1, where the putting on of the 
Sag is apparently prompted by a current situation and stylized as an introduction to a 
penitential prayer (Dnl. 9:3) or a communal penitential rite (Neh. 9:1). 


10. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 208, 
1 1. On 2 K. 6:30 > XP gära‘, XIII, 175-80. 
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Other texts reflect in a more general fashion the ritual character of wearing the sag. 
The psalmist in Ps. 69:12(11) enumerates it as an example of his own zeal in worship 
and ritual acts that prompted his adversaries merely to scoff at him. Isa. 22:12 men- 
tioned the sag as an appropriate reaction to the imminent judgment upon Judah and Je- 
rusalem. Although Yahweh’s actions should have prompted repentance, Isaiah’s blind 
contemporaries disregard the “signs of the times” and celebrate blasphemous feasts in- 
stead of submitting to the required penitential rites. 

In the summons to communal lament in Joel 1:5-14, the Sag functions as part of the 
lament for the neglect of temple worship (v. 13) and is also associated with a young 
woman’s lament for her deceased bridegroom (v. 8) in a manner similar to the way Jer. 
6:26 and Am. 8:10 associate it with the lament for one’s only son. The enlightened wis- 
dom assertion in Isa. 58:5 seems quite contrary to the cultic atmosphere in Joel 1:5-14 
in its insistence that God rejects the wearing of the sag as well as other external rites as 
inappropriate. 

The use of the Sag as a mourning and penitential garment is also attested in 
extrabiblical and postcanonical texts, including the Aramaic petition of the Jewish mil- 
itary colony in Elephantine to Bagoas and possibly in Ahiqar 103.!? Among the Greek 
Apocrypha, it reliably occurs in 1 Mc. 2:14; 10:25; 2 Mc. 3:19; 10:25; Jdt. 4:10,11,14 
(in 8:5; 9:1; 10:3, the sákkos is part of a widow's garment); Bar. 4:20; and finally in the 
NT in Mt. 11:21 par. Lk. 10:13. 


5. Individual Cases. The ritual function of the sag resulted in it becoming a meta- 
phor for disaster, sorrow, and distress. Such metaphorical usage is found in Ps. 
30:12(11), where the psalmist recounts the changing of distress into joy. The possibly 
fragmentary verse Isa. 50:3 even relates how Yahweh clothes the heavens with the sag, 
an expression for Yahweh's power as Creator and Ruler of heaven and earth. In his own 
lamenting self-description, Job recounts how he has sewn the cloth of mourning onto 
his own skin and now wears it like a second skin (Job 16:15).!? We may leave in abey- 
ance for now the question whether this statement is to be understood as hyperbole or as 
a metaphor. 

The interpretation of Isa. 20:1-6 is still disputed. Within the framework of a sym- 
bolic prophetic act, Isaiah takes off his Sag and sandals and walks around naked and 
barefoot, announcing thereby the fate of Egypt and Ethiopia (Cush), namely, deporta- 
tion, and warning Judah against entering into an alliance with Egypt. The function of 
the Sag in this context is unclear. The suggestion that the reference is to a prophet's 
cloak, adderet (1 K. 19:13,19; 2 K. 2:8,13-14; Zech. 13:4), is a makeshift solution. 
Nor, however, is it a reference to a "simple cloak, roughly woven."!^ The sag is to be 
"loosened from the loins" (pth), i.e., it was probably worn beneath the outer clothing as 
in 2 K. 6:30. This point eliminates the possibility that Isaiah performed the symbolic 


12. On Elephantine see AP 30.15,20 par. 31.14,19; TGI, 86-87; ANET, 492a. On Ahigar see 
AP. 215, 237-38; cf. also ANET, 428-29. 

13. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 289. 

14. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 293. 
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act merely lightly clothed, i.e., in underclothes, rather than naked.!5 The most appro- 
priate explanation is thus a literal understanding, that for reasons unknown to us Isaiah 
was already wearing the faq and is now to take it off along with his sandals. The end of 
v. 4 also presupposes complete nakedness, regardless of whether these words are origi- 
nal or represent a gloss. Assyrian illustrations with naked prisoners of war and women 
lifting the fronts of their garments are not entirely without precedent,!^ and Isaiah's 
symbolic act here may allude to such traditions. 


HI. LXX. The LXX translates sag as sákkos, the only exception being Gen. 42:27, 
where it chooses mársippos. This rendering may derive from the translator having 
found 'amtahat at both the beginning and the end of the verse.!? The LXX translators 
also introduce sákkos into 3 K. 20:16 (2 MT 1 K. 21:16) contrary to their source text, 
where they apparently already anticipate the penitential ceremony in v. 27. They also 
introduce it into Isa. 32:11, where they complete the Hebrew text commensurate with 
the intended sense. The sákkos in Sir. 25:17 in LXX? is apparently a scribal error for 
árkos, which concurs with the Hebrew original. 

With sákkos the translators chose the customary equivalent for faq, since this partic- 
ular Semitic word probably passed into Greek quite early through the Phoenicians, 
though Phoenician witnesses are still lacking. The ritual use of the sag also passed into 
the Greco-Roman world together with the word itself. Ultimately the word passed into 
the European languages through Lat. saccus. Because it was primarily Roman mer- 
chants who transmitted the word, the predominant meaning was and is "bag of strong, 
coarsely woven material" or “sack.” Through Luther's translation of the Bible, the 
"sack" as an expression of sorrow and repentance passed into general consciousness in 
German!* and subsequently also into English in the idiom “in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Thiel 


15. > XI, 353. 

16. AOB, 128; BHHW, IL, 1013. 

17. See IL3 above. 

18. J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch (Leipzig, 1854ff.), VIII, 1610-17. 
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I. 1. Etymology. The Hebrew term Sar represents a substantive of the qall type de- 
riving from a geminate or "Y root, which doubles the second consonant in the plural 
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Einführung in die Agyptologie (Darmstadt, 71984), esp. 80-87; E. Martin-Pardey, “Wesir, 
Wesirat,” LexAg, VI, 1227-35; idem, “Die Verwaltung im Alten Reich. Grenzen und Möglich- 
keiten von Untersuchungen zu diesem Thema," Beitrüge zur Orientalistik 46 (1989) 533-52. 

On IL2.b: D. O. Edzard, “Herrscher. A. Philologisch,” RLA, IV, 335-42; A. Finet, “Les 
autorités locales dans le royaume de Mari,” Akkadica 26 (1982) 1-16; P. Garelli, “Hofstaat. B. 
Assyrisch,” RLA, IV, 446-52; J. V. Kinnier Wilson, The Nimrud Wine Lists (London, 1972), esp. 
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or, as in the case of Sar itself, undergoes virtual doubling.! With respect to the etymol- 
ogy of Heb. Sar, one can refer to Akk. Sarru(m), "king," Sarratu(m), "queen," and 


7-110; E. Klauber, Assyrisches Beamtentum nach Briefen aus der Sargonidenzeit. LSSt V/3 
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ZimriLim,” Compte rendu de la Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 19 (Paris, 1974) 263- 
72; idem, Mukannisum. L'administration et l'économie palatiales à Mari. ARM XVIII (1977), 
esp. 216-56; W. von Soden, The Ancient Orient (Eng. trans., Grand Rapids, 1994); P. Steinkeller, 
“The Administrative and Economic Organization of the Ur III State: The Core and Periphery,” in 
M. Gibson and R. D. Biggs, eds., The Organization of Power. SAOC 46 (1987), 19-41. 

On Il.2.c: A. Alt, “The Settlement of the Israelites in Palestine,” Essays in OT History and Re- 
ligion, 173ff.; idem, "Das Stützpunktsystem der Pharaonen an der phónikischen Küste und im 
syrischen Binnenland,” KiSchr, III (1959), 107-40; idem, "Hohe Beamte in Ugarit,” K/Schr, III 
(1959), 186-97; idem, “Menschen ohne Namen,” KISchr, III (1959), 198-213; K.-H. Bernhardt, 
“Verwaltungspraxis im spätbronzezeitlichen Palästina,” in H. Klengel, ed., Beiträge zur sozialen 
Struktur des Alten Vorderasien (Berlin, 1971), 133-47; G. Buccellati, Cities and Nations of An- 
cient Syria. SS 26 (1967); D. O. Edzard and F. A. Wiggermann, "maskim (räbisu) ‘Kommissar, 
Anwalt, Sachwalter, " RLA, VII, 449-55, esp. 452-53; R. Hachmann, “Die ägyptische Verwaltung 
in Syrien während der Amarnazeit,” ZDPV 98 (1982) 17-49; W. Helck, "Die ägyptische 
Verwaltung in den syrischen Besitzungen,” MDOG 92 (1960) 1-13; idem, Die Beziehungen 
Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. AgAbh 5 (71971), esp. 246-55; 
M. Heltzer, “Problems of the Social History of Syria in the Late Bronze Age,” in M. Liverani, ed., 
La Siria nel Tardo Bronzo. OAC 9 (1969), 31-46; idem, The Rural Community in Ancient Ugarit 
(Wiesbaden, 1976); idem, “Royal Economy in Ancient Ugarit,” in E. Lipiński, ed., State and Tem- 
ple Economy in the Ancient Near East II. OLA 6 (1979), 459-96; idem, The Internal Organization 
of the Kingdom of Ugarit (Wiesbaden, 1982); “The King's Decision and Executive Power in 
Ugarit and in Canaan in the XIV-XIII Cent. B.C.E.," SEL 4 (1987) 45-55; idem, Antico Oriente 
(Rome, 1988), esp. 541-76; S. Israelit-Groll, “The Egyptian Administrative System in Syria and 
Palestine in the 18th Dynasty," Fontes atque pontes. FS H. Brunner. ÁAT 5 (1983), 234-42; K. A. 
Kitchen, "Interrelations of Egypt and Syria,” in M. Liverani, ed., La Siria nel Tardo Bronzo. OAC 
9 (1969), 77-95, esp. 80-82; M. Liverani, "La royauté syrienne de l’äge du Bronze Récent,” 
Compte rendu de la Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 19 (Paris, 1974), 329-56; idem, 
“Communautés de village et palais royal dans la Syrie du [léme millénaire," JESHO 18 (1975) 
146-64; idem, "Communautés rurales dans la Syrie du II* millénaire A.C.," Recueil de la Societé 
J. Bodin pour l'histoire comparative des institutions (Paris, 1986), 147-85; A. K. Mohammed, 
"The Administration of Syro-Palestine During the New Kingdom,” Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de l'Égypte 56 (Cairo, 1959) 105-37; N. Na'aman, "Economic Aspects of the Egyptian 

Occupation of Canaan,” JEJ 31 (1981) 172-85; A. F. Rainey, The Social Stratification of Ugarit 
(Ann Arbor, 1962); J. Renger, "Zur Wurzel Mik in akkadischen Texten aus Syrien und Palästina,” 
Archivi Reali di Ebla. Studi 1 (Rome, 1988), 165-72; H. Reviv, “On Urban Representative Institu- 
tions and Self-Government in Syria-Palestine in the Second Half of the Second Millennium B.c.,” 
JESHO 12 (1969) 283-97; M. W. Several, “Reconsidering the Egyptian Empire in Palestine Dur- 
ing the Amarna Period,” PEQ 104 (1972) 123-33; W. Thiel, Die soziale Entwicklung Israels in 
vorstaatlicher Zeit (Neukirchen-Vluyn, ?1985), esp. 65-75. 

On V: K. Koch, Das Buch Daniel. EdF 144 (1980), esp. 205-13; J. Schreiner, Alttestament- 
lich-jüdische Apokalyptik (Munich, 1969), esp. 130-41. 
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Sarrütu(m), “kingdom,” which rather suggest a nondeverbal substantive (von Soden). 
That the Akkadian $ is normally retained in Northwest Semitic and yet in the case of 
Sarrum becomes Sar can be explained by derivation from an Akkadian word sarrum.? 
Hebrew differentiation between $ and $ was also influenced by Aramaic, through 
which this distinction was effected.* One striking semantic difference between the 
East and West Semitic lexemes is that in West Semitic, Sar rarely refers to the king, 
and the tendency is for Sar to refer to someone subordinated to the king, whereas Akk. 
Sarrum refers not to an official but to the king himself. The designation for foreign 
(rarely also domestic) kings in Akkadian is malkum.? The semantic difference be- 
tween East Semitic farrum and Northwest Semitic Sar is first attested in 3rd- 
millennium Ebla when the king of Ebla, who bears the Sumerian title EN, bears this 
title with malikum in bilingual witnesses.® This emergent independence of Syrian po- 
litical terminology from that in Mesopotamia is complemented in the 2nd millennium 
by a semantic development that results in Sarru referring in some texts to a “vassal 
king” or "lesser king.” 

The meaning of Sarru as “vassal king" can still be discerned in OT Hebrew in Isa. 
10:8 and Hos. 8:10, where the Assyrian king’s vassals are called särim.® The Yahweh 
designation Sar särim in Dnl. 8:25 incorporates Akk. Sar Sarràni into OT Hebrew. 

As a result of this development, the title Sarru rabül, “high king,”? came to be dis- 
tinguished from Sarru, "lesser king.” This diminution of the title Sarru, however, was 
countered in Northwest Semitic by an enhancement of the title malikum because 2nd- 
millennium Northwest Semitic (lesser) kings increasingly used the latter title, one at- 
tested since Ebla, as a self-designation. 

The semantic relationship sometimes accepted between Heb. Sar and Egyp. Sr, “no- 
ble, prince, "!? by virtue of which the Hebrew term is sometimes even alleged to have 
developed under Egyptian influence,!! cannot be demonstrated persuasively.!? 





2. Outside the OT. The function of the term Sar to indicate both an independent king 
and someone subordinated to the high king comes to expression in Northwest Semitic 
witnesses. 


2. AHw, III, 1188ff. 
3. AHw, HI, 1188. 
4. W. Diem, “Das Problem von Ù im Althebräischen und die kanaanäische Lautver- 
schiebung,” ZDMG 124 (1974) 243-45. 
5. AHw, II, 595-96; CAD, X/I, 167-68. 
6. G. Pettinato, The Archives of Ebla (Eng. trans., New York, 1981), 74. 
7. K. Balkan, Letter of King Anum-Hirbi of Mama to King Warshama of Kanish (Ankara, 
1957), 25-28; AHw, II, 1189. 
8. Cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 418-19; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm 
(Eng. trans. 1974), 143; J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 110. 
9. Seux, 298ff. 
10. WbÄS, IV, 188-89. 
11. J. Begrich, "Sofer und Mazkir," GSAT. 21 (1964), 81-82; Mettinger, 3. 
12. Rüterswörden, Beamten, 62. 
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a. Ugarit. The earliest witness in Northwest Semitic is the term 3r with the meaning 
“prince” or "king" in Ugarit.!? Aqhat bears the title,!^ as do human beings and gods in 
other texts, including perhaps EL!'^ The form tr is also attested meaning “vassal 
prince," not to be confused with tz “bull.”!6 

b. El-Amarna. In the 14th-century Akkadian Amarna letters, which are permeated 
by a Northwest Semitic substratum, the title Sarru refers to a lesser king or mayoral of- 
ficial acting as governor;'’ here Sarru parallels hazannu and awilu.'* One must note, 
however, that Sarru did not entirely divest itself of the meaning “king,” since in the 
Amarna tablets Sarru continues to refer to Pharaoh.!? The semantic ambiguity of Sarru 
discernible here in the Amarna letters concurs with the changing terminology for 
Egyptian governors in Syria-Palestine during the Amarna period.” 

c. Phoenician. Phoenician witnesses from 5th-century Sidon attest sr as a divine ti- 
tle in reference to the god Eshmun as sr gd, "holy prince; ?! a title comparable to ^7 
qds.?? The occasionally advocated understanding as “Eshmun of the holy field" is sup- 
ported neither textually nor by content. 

d. Aramaic. Phoenician usage is continued in a Palmyrene inscription referring to 
the sun god as $rn rb’, "our great prince.”?* Late Aramaic inscriptions (7th century 
C.E.) attest the subst. srrw, “dominion, rule,” as the name of an angel, “great rule.” 

e. Hebrew Inscriptions. In extrabiblical Hebrew, Sar is attested with the meaning 


13, WUS, no. 2680. 

14. KTU 1, 19, I, 11; cf. TO, I, 442. 

15. KTU 4.610, r. 45-46; 1.23, 1-2; cf. C. M. Foley, "Are the ‘Gracious Gods’ BN SRM?” UF 
19 (1987) 61-74; regarding El: KTU 1.12. IL 50-51; cf. N. Wyatt, “Atonement Theology in 
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phabetic Texts,” UF 2 (1970) 314; Foley, 71 n. 41. 
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cerning the meaning of the Ugar. PN fry, see PNU, 196, 249. 

17. EA 53:41-44; 57:2,3; 92:32-34; 140:10-12; 147:67; 148:25,40-41; 151:52-55; 227:3; 
256:8; 364:18; A. F. Rainey, El Amarna Tablets 359-379, AOAT 8 (?1978), 26. 

18. W. L. Moran, The Amarna Letters (Eng. trans., Baltimore, 1992), xxvii n. 73. 

19. Cf. the witnesses in J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln (Leipzig, 1915), 1517. 

20. Hachmann, 25, 29-30; Moran, Amarna Letters, xxvii n. 73. 
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(1970), 189: J. T. Milik, “Les papyrus araméens d'Hermoupolis et les cultes syro-phéniciens,” 
Bibl 48 (1967) 573 n. 3; J. Ebach, Weltentstehung und Kulturentwicklung bei Philo von Byblos. 
BWANT 108 (1979), 207; J. Teixidor, "Bulletin d'épigraphie sémitique 1968/1969," Syr 46 
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“officer” and “official.” In the petition from Mesad Hashavyahu, the petitioner ad- 
dresses the adjudicating lord as $r.26 

The military function of the sar emerges in the Lachish ostraca, which refer to 
Coniah as sr hsbh, “commander.’2’ A second occurrence in the Lachish ostraca is in- 
comprehensible because of textual corruption.** 

The function of a far as a “chief” or "leader" might be attested on a Jerusalem 
pitcher inscription, emended to [sr h’w(pym).?? 

Several Hebrew bullae found in Jerusalem use the designation sr h'r to refer to the 
royal governor appointed over the city (cf. Avigad; Barkay); here one may adduce the 
corresponding witnesses from Jgs. 9:28-30 (Shechem); 1 K. 22:26; 2 Ch. 18:25 (Sa- 
maria); and 34:8 (Jerusalem) (cf. also 2 K. 23:8). 

Scholars are undecided whether the expression ryhw hsr in the tomb inscription 
from Khirbet el-Qom (II, 1) is to be read “Uriyahu the governor,” 3r, “Uriyahu the 
rich,” Aqsb, "be careful,’ or Agr, "the singer.”’® 

The understanding of the inscription /sr ‘r on four pitchers from Kuntillet “Ajrud is 
similarly questionable. Although some read this expression as the title of the governor 
of Kuntillet “Ajrud in defective orthography, the relative insignificance of the locale 
militates against this understanding and rather suggests the presence of an unknown 
personal name.?! 


3. Personal Names. The subst. sar occurs in extrabiblical Hebrew witnesses as an el- 
ement in personal names, including sr, srmik, and sryhw.?? No consensus has yet 
emerged with regard to the understanding of the PN sr' on an Aramaic papyrus.?? The 
OT itself attests the names sräyä (2 S. 8:17; 2 K. 25:18,23; Jer. 40:8; 51:59; etc.) and 
$eräyäahü (Jer. 36:26). Derivation of these personal names from the root srr is disputed; 


26. KAI 200.1,12. 

27. A. Lemaire, /nscriptions hébraiques, vol. 1: Les Ostraca. LAPO 9 (1977), 103-4; KAI 
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Qóm et l'Ashérah de YHWH.” RB 84 (1977) 599; K. Jaros, "Zur Inschrift Nr 3 von Hirbet el- 
Qom," BN 19 (1982) 32-33, 36; B. Margalit, "Some Observations on the Inscription and Draw- 
ing from Khirbet El-Qóm," VT 39 (1989) 373; W. G. Dever, “Iron Age Epigraphic Material from 
the Area of Khirbet El-Kóm," HUCA 40/41 (1969/70) 159-60: S. Mittmann, “Die Grabinschrift 
des Sängers Uriahu,” ZDPV 97 (1981) 139-52. 

31. Avigad, Hebrew Bullae, 32 n. 31. 

32. F. Vattioni, “I sigilli ebraici,” Bibl 50 (1969) 370, no. 99; idem, "Sigilli ebraici III," AITON 
38 (1978) 243, no. 333; P. Bordreuil and A. Lemaire, “Nouveaux sceaux hébreux et araméens," 
Sem 32 (1982) 30, no. 12; N. Avigad, “Baruch the Scribe and Jerahmeel the King's Son,” IEJ 28 
(1978) 56; concerning additional personal names formed from the base Sar, cf. M. H. Silverman, 
Religious Values in the Jewish Proper Names at Elephantine. AOAT 217 (1985), 178. 
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some scholars adduce a root Sard, "strive, contend,” whereas Noth refers to the unat- 
tested root sdrd as a secondary form of särar.?* Otherwise the PN särä (Gen. 
17:15,17,19, etc.) with the secondary form säräy (Gen. 11:29,30,31; 12:5; etc.) is to be 
understood as a feminine form of sar. In any event, $ärar is probably denominated 
from the primary noun. 

In Gen. 11:29 the personal names of Abraham's and Nahor's wives constitute a pair: 
Saray (princess) and milkä (queen), a pair already appearing in connection with the cult 
of the lunar god of Ur and Haran.?5 Its incorporation into the OT represents a reminis- 
cence designed to evoke the local northern Mesopotamian atmosphere, but should not 
be invested with any religio-historical significance. 

The name change of Abraham's wife from säräy to Sara effected by P* in Gen. 
17:15 introduces an old feminine form into the normal form.?? This change corre- 
sponds to the renaming of Abraham in Gen. 17:5 (P9), which by way of etymology 
tries to explain what in Sarah's case need not be said because of the unequivocal nature 
of her name. 


4. OT Occurrences. The subst. Sar occurs 421 times in the OT.?* The term occurs 
throughout the entire breadth of the OT, though less frequently in the wisdom writings 
(10 times) and Psalms (9 times) and more frequently in the Chronicler's History (123 
times). The term sar occurs 59 times in the Pentateuch, 88 times in the Dtr History, and 
87 times in the prophets. It also occurs 4 times in Lamentations, 15 in Esther, and 17 in 
Daniel. The feminine form särä occurs 5 times (Jgs. 5:29; 1 K. 11:3; Est. 1:18; Isa. 
49:23; Lam. 1:1). 

The vb. särar occurs altogether 6 times (qal: Jgs. 9:22; Est. 1:22; Prov. 8:16; Isa. 
32:1; hiphil: Hos. 8:4; hithpael: Nu. 16:13), and the noun deriving from it, misrá, twice 
(Isa. 9:5-6[Eng. 6-7]). 


5. Meaning. a. Sar: Synchronic Aspects. An understanding of the specific meaning 
of the term Sar requires an examination of other terms relating to office within the con- 
text of the exercise of authority. Although the term — *]22 melek occurs several times 
parallel to Sar (2 K. 11:14; 1 Ch. 24:6; 2 Ch. 12:6; 28:21; 29:30; 30:2,6,12,24; 36:18; 
Ezra 7:28; 8:25; Neh. 9:32,34; Est. 1:16,21; Ps. 148:11; Prov. 8:15-16; Eccl. 10:16-17; 
Isa. 10:8; 32:1; 49:7; Jer. 1:18; 2:26; 4:9; 8:1; 17:25; 24:1,8; 25:18; 26:21; 32:32; 
34:21; 36:21; 44:17,21; 49:38; Lam. 2:9; Ezk. 17:12; Dnl. 9:6,8; Hos. 3:4; 7:3,5; 
13:10; Am. 1:15; Zeph. 1:8; cf. Isa. 34:12), in all these passages it refers to an authority 
to which the Sar is subordinated, something also emerging from the construct expres- 


34. GesB, 793; HAL, III, 1354; IPN, 191-92 n. 1. 

35. H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. trans., Macon, Ga., 1997), 162; C. Westermann, Genesis 12— 
36. CC (Eng. trans. 1985), 138. 

36. On the Akkadian and Egyptian versions of these PNs, see J. J. Stamm, Beitrdge zur 
Hebrüischen und altorientalischen Namenkunde. OBO 30 (1980), 122-23. 

37. GK, §801; BLe, §62d’. 

38. Even-Shoshan, 1205-7. 
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sions in which sar appears with melek or with the personal name of a king as the nomen 
rectum (Nu. 22:13,35; Jgs. 4:7; 2 S. 10:16; 2 K. 5:1; 2 Ch. 26:11; Ezra 7:28; Est. 1:18; 
6:9; Jer. 38:17-18,22; 39:3; cf. Saré par'óh in Gen. 12:15) and in the passages with sar 
that refer with an enclitic personal pronoun to melek or to a king mentioned by name 
(Gen. 21:22,32; 26:26; Jgs. 4:2; 1 S. 14:50; 26:5; 2 S. 10:18; 2 Ch. 17:7; 26:11; 30:2,6; 
32:3; 35:8; 36:18; Ezra 8:25; Est. 1:3; 2:18; Isa. 10:8; Jer. 8:1; 24:8; 25:19; 34:21; 
49:3; Dnl. 11:5; Am. 1:15). The only passages referring to a king with the title sar are 
Hos. 8:10, though even here the construct expression melek särim in fact reflects Akk. 
Sar Sarrani,*? and Isa. 9:5(6) in a postexilic eschatological context in order to avoid the 
term melek.^) 

One title comparable to far is > 133 ‘ebed, as suggested by the parallel titles in 
Gen. 41:10; 2 S. 19:7(6); 1 K. 9:22; 16:9; 2 K. 24:12; Est. 1:3; 2:18; 5:11; Ps. 119:23; 
Jer. 25:19), though such parallels are not to be understood as synonyms. During the 
early monarchy, the term ‘ebed originally referred to members of the royal staff to 
whom administrative offices were transferred as the monarchy itself grew. Hence 
‘ebed and Sar are not identical titles, since officeholders designated as 'ebed never 
transcend the sphere of the royal staff.*! Differences between the Sar and 'ebed 
emerge in the positions taken by the two groups in Jer. 36. One might also note the 
varying meanings of the two terms as discernible especially when sar and 'ebed ap- 
pear as opposites (Prov. 19:10; Eccl. 10:7) representing the upper and lower classes. 
Later passages, however, do indeed attest a certain leveling of the meaning of 'ebed 
and Sar toward synonymity.*? 

In connection with clan or tribal organization, — TP?! zägen parallels sar (Jgs. 8:14; 
2 K. 10:1; Ezra 10:8; Ps. 105:22; Isa. 3:14; Lam. 5:12). The difference between sar and 
züqen is that the Sar represents the king, the zägen the people. These two official 
spheres do not overlap as long as the Sar is responsible only for royal administration 
and the zägen only for local matters. Because both groups belonged to the upper 
classes, however, they often represented the same interests, something reflected by the 
prophets’ social criticism, which reproaches both together.*? 

One should note that the term > VSW 3opet can refer both to an official and to a 
king. To that extent, Am. 2:3 presupposes the same subordinate relationship between 
Sopet and Sarim as that between melek and särim. The difference between Sar and 
SOpét is that during the period preceding statehood, the Sdpét referred to an office of 
tribal leadership that disappeared with the emergence of the monarchy and was not re- 
vived during the monarchy itself in the sense of a gubernatorial office (2 S. 15:1-5). 
When during the late preexilic period authority of adjudication was restricted to offi- 
cial judges, an element of collegiality emerged between Sar and Sdpét (Mic. 7:3; Zeph. 


39. Seux, 318-19; Wolff, Hosea, 143; Jeremias, Hosea, 110. 

40. W. Werner, Eschatologische Texte in Jes 1-39. Messias, Heiliger Rest, Völker. FzB 46 
(1982), 37-38. 

41. Rüterswórden, Beamten, 4-19; — X, 390-92 (8 IIL5). 
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3:3). The parallel use of the two terms can also refer in a general sense to representa- 
tives of the upper classes (Ex. 2:14; Ps. 148:11). During the postexilic period, the Söper 
was projected back onto the tribal organization of the premonarchical period, a fate 
also applied to the Sar, as shown by the parallel use of the two titles in Dt. 1:15-16. 

The term sar may also parallel a whole series of titles referring to different office- 
holders. Groups organized according to specific vocations include officials associated 
with the court administration (saris: Gen. 37:36; 39:1; 40:2; 2 K. 24:12; Jer. 29:2; 
34:19; mazkir: 2 Ch. 34:8; yó'es: Ezra 7:28; 8:25; Isa. 9:5[6]; cf. Job 3:14-15; köhen: 
1 Ch. 23:2; 24:6; Neh. 9:32,34; 10:1[9:38]; Jer. 1:18; 2:26; 4:9; 8:1; 32:32; 49:3; pehå: 
Est. 3:12; 8:9; 9:3; Jer. 51:57; mal Gk: Isa. 30:4), members of the military (gibbór: 2 K. 
24:14; 1 Ch. 29:24; 2 Ch. 32:321; Isa. 9:5[6]; Jer. 26:21; 51:57; ‘ansé milhämä: 1 K. 
9:22; p*qüdim: Nu. 31:14,48; 2 K. 11:15; 2 Ch. 23:14), and representatives of the upper 
classes (nddib: Nu. 21:18; Prov. 8:16; ndgid: Job 29:9-10; 1 Ch. 13:1; 2 Ch. 32:21; 
sägän: Ezra 9:2; Jer. 51:57; nätin: Ezra 8:20; gädöl: 2 S. 3:38; n*su' pänim: 2 K. 5:1; 
Isa. 3:3; m*hdqgéq: Jgs. 5:14-15; ‘addir: 2 Ch. 23:20; häkäm: Isa. 19:11; Jer. 50:35; 
51:57; nikbäd: | S. 22:14; Isa. 23:8). Terms contrasted with Sar include dal (Job 34:19) 
and ‘ebed (Prov. 19:10; Eccl. 10:7). In summary, Sar in reference to an official or offi- 
cer represents the semantic equivalent to Akk., Ugar., and Aram. rab(ü) as the title of 
an official or officer.* 

b. far: Diachronic Aspects. Diachronically one can discern several different stages 
in the use of the title Sar, some prompted by social changes. Preceding or apart from the 
monarchy, the Sar refers to the leader of a group (1 S. 22:2; 2 S. 4:2; 1 K. 11:24). Dur- 
ing the monarchy itself, this basic use of far was both expanded and restricted in vari- 
ous social contexts. The title can now refer to officials appointed by the king to posts in 
palace or local administration* as well as to officers.*? This use of sar during the mon- 
archy led to a general use of Sar to refer to a member of the upper classes, which to- 
gether with the frequent LXX translation of the title as árchón and the Latin translation 
princeps led to a translation of the title Sar as “prince.” After the fall of the monarchy, 
the Chronicler's History uses sar to refer to any leadership function within tribal/clan, 
administrative, cultic, and military contexts. The use of Sar in cultic contexts prompted 
a theological use of the term in connection with celestial hierarchies (Josh. 5:14-15; 
Dnl. 8:11,25; 10:13,20-21; 12:1). 

c. Sard. The feminine form särä refers to the wife of a Sar (Est. 1:18) and to the 
wives of a king (1 K. 11:3; Isa. 49:23). Lam. 1:1 uses this title to refer to Jerusalem as 
the "mistress of the provinces." This passage shows how an old form of the singular 
feminine construct ending in -/ (Säräti) intruded into the absolute state and is main- 
tained here before a noun added by way of preposition.** 

d. särar and misrä. The noun misrá (occurring only twice, Isa. 9:5-6[6-7]) and the 


44. See IV.2.a. 

45, See Rüterswórden, Beamten, 56-57. 
46. See IIl.2.a,b,d below. 
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48. GK, 8901; BLe, $651. 
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vb. Särar express the aspects of office and rule in a general fashion, though in contrast 
to málak they involve the exercise of an office not associated with the royal staff. This 
situation emerges with particular clarity in the case of the vb. särar. Isa. 32:1 and Prov. 
8:15-16 use it with the subject särim parallel to “kings.” Hos. 8:4 (hiphil) uses it to re- 
fer to an appointment to office. In Est. 1:22 it refers to a man’s dominion in his own 
house. Nu. 16:13 (hithpael) uses it in the accusation that Moses has made himself lord. 
Only Jgs. 9:22 seems to use SGrar to refer to the rule of a king. Use of the root särar to 
refer to Abimelech's rule, however, occurs in connection with criticism of his king- 
ship.4? 

The noun misrá is problematic in that its Masoretic vocalization suggests derivation 
from the unattested vb. sará II.? G. R. Driver adduces 1 QIsa* with the plene orthogra- 
phy m“sörä, which can be understood as a maqtul form of the vb. särar,?! though migtal 
constructions from medial geminate verbs are also attested.?? 


6. LXX. The most frequent LXX translation of the title sar is drchdn, including in 
the construct expressions using Sar, which the LXX translates using a compound with 
árch-.5? Other translations include hégotimenos (1 S. 22:2; 2 S. 3:38; 4:2; 1 K. 14:27; 
16:16; 2 K. 1:9,13; 1 Ch. 12:22[21]; 27:8; 2 Ch. 17:7) and megistánes (2 Ch. 36:18; 
Prov. 8:16; Isa. 34:12; Jer. 24:8; 25:18 [49:38]; 27[50]:35; 32:5 [25:19]; 41[34]:10). 
Less frequent translations include dngelos (Dnl. 10:21; 12:1), adrós (Job 29:9); 
aphégoumenos (Ezk. 11:1), diddochos (2 Ch. 26:11), dyndstés (Dnl. 9:6,8; 11:5), 
eleütheros (Jer. 36[29]:2), éndoxos (2 Ch. 36:14), entimos (Job 34:19), and prostátes 
(1 Ch. 27:31[27:30c]; 29:6).54 


II. Officialdom in the Ancient Near East. 

1. General Considerations. In contrast to Israel's premonarchical society, the emer- 
gence of the monarchy resulted in an extensive centralization of power representing 
what M. Weber calls "enduring extra-domestic authority" Such centralization raises 
the question of the organization of power, since in order to be effectively represented 
everywhere, that central power must be delegated to a number of smaller authorities 
deriving their own relative power from the king. In the meantime, this newly emergent 
central authority comes to distribute power according to the model of the domestic 
sphere now transferred to the state. The result of this politicization of the domestic 
sphere (household) accompanying the emergent monarchy as the enduring form of au- 
thority has since Weber been called the “patrimonium.” The patrimonium is essentially 


49. See Rüterswörden, Beamten, 58. 

50. HAL, III, 1354b. 

51. G. R. Driver, "Isaiah ix 5-6,” VT 2 (1952) 357; Rüterswórden, Beamten, 59. 

52. GK, $85h; Joüon, §§88ff. 

53. See the overview in Rüterswórden, Beamten, 21. 

54. On the list of officials inserted into 1 K. 2:46 LXX, see M. Rehm, “Die Beamtenliste der 
Septuaginta in 1 Kön 2,46h.," Wort, Lied, und Gottespruch. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 1-2 (1972), 1:95- 
101. 
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a transference of the principle of the domestic household onto a political organization 
and a resultant generation of nonfamilial authority (power).5? The officials this process 
calls into being are initially recruited from the royal household and are then joined by 
additional officials with the expansion of the royal administration itself. These officials 
owe their status not to any particular kinship group but to their ties to the king. This 
process also generates a new social class existing alongside the earlier upper classes 
deriving from the tribal and clan organization. Social conflicts arise in that this new ad- 
ministrative upper class must be provided for or ultimately provides for itself by virtue 
of its position of power. In the ancient Near East, one characteristic of patrimonial offi- 
cialdom is that the office is based on the privilege of the officeholder, not on that per- 
son's professional competence. Moreover, the spheres of responsibility of these offi- 
cials are not clearly outlined, and as far as execution of office is concerned officials are 
bound not to laws but to the king.>® 


2. Individual Manifestations. a. Egypt. During the period of the Old Kingdom in 
Egypt, a bureaucracy developed for supporting the king in governing the empire. In the 
beginning the king transferred responsibilities to the members of his own family. 
Scribes later replaced these family members. Over sixteen hundred titles of officials 
are already attested in the Old Kingdom. At the head of this administration stood the 
vizier, who oversaw the judicial and executive branches, the administration and trade, 
was the highest judge, and also functioned as priest. He was not responsible for mili- 
tary matters. 

In the Middle Kingdom the principle of office inheritance established itself with the 
result that only these officials ultimately took care of the administration. The position 
of vizier became so powerful that individual viziers sometimes even outlasted kings. 

The overthrow of the Egyptian state by the Hyksos preceding the New Kingdom 
brought about an administrative change in the New Kingdom. The power of the vizier 
was repressed in favor of financial administrators, building supervisors, and generals. 
At the same time, the vizierate itself was divided into one for Upper Egypt with its seat 
in Thebes and one for Lower Egypt with its seat in Memphis. 

Foreign countries occupied by Egypt were governed in different ways. In Nubia 
Egyptian officials held office in the fortresses. By contrast, in Syria-Palestine one finds 
no Egyptian officials; three commissioners were directly responsible to the pharaoh for 
these provinces to which the otherwise autonomous Syro-Canaanite city-states were 
assigned. 

b. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia the administrative center was the palace found in 
the capital and provincial cities. Akkadian administrative documents enumerate à wide 
variety of titles and functions for officeholders. Because the areas of responsibility of 
these officials are not clearly delineated, however, the titles themselves reveal little 
about these offices. At the national level, one distinguished between the royal court, 
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which was responsible for palace and demesne administration, and the many local ad- 
ministrations. The fact that many administrative officials bear the title fupsaru, 
“scribe,” derives from the requirement that these officials be able to write. 

The king appointed city mayors. The Mari texts show that the king also confirmed 
the sheikhs of the nonsedentary tribes?? and that the latter thus became royal officials 
with certain responsibilities to the king.>® 

In the Neo-Assyrian Empire the larger territorial expansion of the empire made the 
administrative structure considerably more complex. Administrative centers included 
the palace, temple, province, and city. 

c. Syria-Canaan. In contrast to Egypt and Mesopotamia, in Syria-Canaan only 
smaller states existed whose administration in part was in the hands of a royal gover- 
nor. Administrative spheres included the royal demesne, real estate transactions, judi- 
cial proceedings, the army, and finances. Royal dominion over villages manifested it- 
self in the appointment of the mayor by the king. 

Because of the wealth of documents, we are best informed about the administrative 
circumstances in the state of Ugarit.? Ugarit officials were considered “servants of the 
king.‘ a situation still attesting the origin of the administration within the needs of the 
royal house administration as well as its orientation toward the king himself. The com- 
prehensive term for all those serving the king was bns mik, “people of the king.” These 
officials were divided into vocational groups all of which received their portion of nat- 
ural goods, payment, and land. The highest official in Ugarit was the skn, "governor," 
“vizier”; governors were also found at the local level, where the royal administration 
coincided with local autonomy. 

During the Amarna period, the Egyptian sphere of power was divided among three 
provinces: Canaan with its capital Gaza, Amurru with its capital Sumur, and Upu with 
its capital Kumidu.5! Egyptian commissioners resided in the capitals to whom not only 
other Egyptian functionaries but also the indigenous city kings were subject. Elements 
of Egyptian rule in Syria-Canaan included tribute, forced labor, support of the army, 
and protection of trade and caravans. 


III. Officialdom in Judah and Israel. 

l. Diachronic Overview. In Israel the origin of officialdom within the royal house 
administration can similarly still be discerned. The earliest accounts speak about the 
king's > TAY 'ebed, pl. “badim who belonged to the king's bayit (1 S. 22:6-7,9,14,17; 
2 S. 9:2; 15:14-15,18,21). The title sar is mentioned only twice under Saul. His cousin 
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Abner was commander-in-chief of the army and bore the title sar hassäbä’ (1 S. 14:50; 
26:5; 2 S. 2:8; cf. 2 S. 3:38; 1 K. 2:5,32), and according to 1 S. 22:14, David was the 
commander of his bodyguard with the title sar 'el-misma at. 

Saul's rule was still able to get by with a minimum of administrative organization. 
Under David's rule, however, with its accompanying expansion of royal dominion over 
a larger territorial state, which in contrast to Saul's rule encompassed all of Judah and 
Israel, one first encounters the emergence of officials, attested especially by lists that 
differentiate among important administrative offices (2 S. 8:15-18; 20:23-26). 

This administrative apparatus was further expanded during the Solomonic period; royal 
officials are called särim for the first time in the Solomonic lists of officials (1 K. 4:2-6), 
which include the head of forced labor, the king's friend, the head of the palace, the major- 
domo, the head of the officials, the temple priests, and the commander of the army. 

With regard to the actual structuring of the royal administration under David and Sol- 
omon, scholars point out that until this period, Israel had no real experience with royal 
administration and thus had to adopt administrative models as well as administratively 
skilled personnel from elsewhere. Frequent reference is made in this context to the 
model of the pharaonic administration in Egypt with the implication that many of the of- 
fices emerging in Israel under the monarchy were adopted directly from Egypt or were 
mediated by Egyptian rule in Syria-Palestine during the Amarna period.® But this view 
overlooks the fact that during the Amarna period the Syro-Canaanite city-states had 
their own constitutions, that there were only three Egyptian governors in Syria-Canaan, 
and that no Egyptian administration was ever introduced there.9* Syria-Canaan devel- 
oped its own, independent administrative tradition influenced in part by Mesopotamian 
models, and this tradition did have an effect on administrative organization in Israel. 
Moreover, because Israel did not develop into an actual state until the 8th century, ad- 
ministrative references in OT sources recounting administration conditions in the 10th- 
8th centuries probably reflect later conditions and thus are not historically reliable. 

Neither do the sources provide reliable information about the training of officials in 
Israel. Analogy with Egypt and Mesopotamia, as well as diverse epigraphic evidence 
(alphabetical lists, student texts, translation exercises) and OT references,’ presupposes 
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the existence of royal scribal schools in the capitals of the southern and northern king- 
doms, though also in a series of additional fortress and storage cities, schools in which 
future officials learned the basic skills of reading and writing.55 Wisdom admonitions 
addressing officials with the goal of instilling group ethos, admonitions transmitted es- 
pecially in the wisdom texts themselves, also suggest the presence of such schools. 

Other scholars believe that such scribes and officials were trained in their parents’ 
home,’ a view supported by the difficulty in demonstrating unequivocally the exis- 
tence of such schools in preexilic Israel and by the hereditary nature of important ad- 
ministrative offices. 

Still other scholars strike a certain compromise between the two positions by pre- 
supposing the existence of a school in Jerusalem for training administrative officials 
during the 8th-7th centuries from which officials were then dispatched to the various 
administrative centers throughout the country.’! 

Officials were provided for from the royal demesne, a process illustrated by the 
ostraca from Samaria,’* perhaps also by ostraca from Lachish and Arad’? and by cer- 
tain OT texts (1 S. 8:14; 22:7; 2 S. 16:4; 19:30[29]). Here those particular social 
changes emerge that were generated by the existence of officialdom and can be expli- 
cated in greater detail with reference to the emergent taxation system and the phenom- 
enon of pension capitalism.?4 

Recent studies on Israel's “land conquest” emphasizing the origin of Israel within 
Canaan?? undermine the thesis of opposition between a Canaanite upper class and offi- 
cialdom on the one hand, and an exploited Israelite population on the other.76 
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A new social class emerged in Israelite society with the establishment of officialdom, 
one not deriving from the tribal or clan social order but still belonging to the upper 
classes. On the one hand, its power was based on a repression of the earlier tribal and 
clan social organization with its rule by elders, and on the other this officialdom occu- 
pied offices that did not exist prior to the monarchy. The result was that elders and offi- 
cials together constituted the Israelite upper classes, as suggested by the parallel men- 
tion of far and zägen (Jgs 8:14; 2 K. 10:1; Ezra 10:8; Ps. 105:22; Isa. 3:14; Lam. 5:12), 
by the fact that elders and especially officials were the object of prophetic social criti- 
cism (Isa. 1:23; 3:13-15; 5:23; 10:1-2; Jer. 34:10-11; Ezk. 22:6-7,27; Hos. 5:10; 9:15; 
Am. 5:10,12; Mic. 7:3; Zeph. 3:3; cf. Job 3:15; Ps. 82:7), and by the case of the family 
of Shaphan, in which elders and officials appear as members of the upper classes.7? 

The connection between city and officialdom is also of interest. The capital was the 
administrative center; officials received their directions from the capital, and the coun- 
tryside had to orient itself toward the capital (cf. 2 S. 15:1-5),75 a situation also apply- 
ing to the provinces and provincial capitals established under Solomon.7? 

The Josianic reform prompted a further enhancement of both the military and offi- 
cialdom, since royal power was to be strengthened by centralization. The administra- 
tion also expanded to the judicial sphere with the incorporation of earlier titles,®° 
though scholars are not in agreement regarding the extent to which these administrative 
measures were genuinely implemented under Josiah.*! 


2. Administrative Offices. a. Palace Administration. The story of Joseph clearly 
shows the role of the Sdrim in connection with palace administration. In the various 
construct expressions appearing here, the term Sar is to be understood as "head" or 
"overseer, supervisor." 

Gen. 37:36 refers to Potiphar as one of Pharaoh's high officials (s*rís par'oh) and 
then mentions him in a second apposition as Sar hattabbähim (cf. Gen. 39:1; 40:3-4; 
41:10,12). The Aramaic loanword tabbähim refers to the bodyguards,*®* whose Sar is 
the captain, for which other synonyms include rab tabbühim (2 K. 25:8,10-12,15, 
18,20; Jer. 39:9-11,13; 40:1-2,5; 41:10; 43:6; 52:12,14-16,19,24,26,30). The expres- 
sion sar 'el-misma'at, attested only in 1 S. 22:14, also refers to the captain of the guard. 
Gen. 39:20; 40:3-4; and 41:10 clearly show that the captain of the guard also super- 
vised the prison. That his function was not limited to these duties is shown by his men- 
tion in the Dtr History and in Jeremiah, which portray the captain of the guard as the 
field commander responsible for taking Jerusalem. 
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Palace administration also includes the sar bet-hassöhar (Gen. 39:21-23), the su- 
pervisor of the jail. Jer. 37:14-15 and 38:6 attest the authority of särim to incarcerate 


people. 

Those responsible for taking care of the royal court include the sar hammasgim, the 
“chief butler” (Gen. 40:2,9,20-23; 41:9), and the sar hà ópim, the "chief baker" 
(40:2,16,20,22; 41:10).55 Like the captain of the guard, they too are called “high offi- 
cials" (sárís) of Pharaoh (40:2,7), attesting their important political status. It was from 
Pharaoh that they derived the power transcending their mere titles. Although counter- 
parts to these titles are not attested for Jerusalem and Samaria, one does appear as the 
Neo-Assyrian title rab sage (Heb. rab-Saqéh), “chief cupbearer.”*+ Rather than being 
limited to responsibilities within the palace administration, the rab-Sägeh also played a 
part in diplomatic missions (2 K. 18:17-36). The person responsible for providing ac- 
commodations for the royal court on journeys was the Sar m“nühä, the “quartermaster” 
(Jer. 51:59). 

According to 1 K. 14:27, palace security was entrusted to the śārê häräsim, the “of- 
ficers of the guard," who were the guard detachment that accompanied the king.5^ 

b. Forced Labor. Officials involved in overseeing forced labor and the administra- 
tion of the demesne include the sdré missim (Ex. 1:11) and the sär@ hannissäbim (1 K. 
5:30[16]; 9:23). Whereas Sdré missim refers to the "supervisor of forced labor,” I K. 
5:30(16) and 9:23 refer to the officials involved with overseeing forced labor who were 
under the governors.®® 

c. The Military. In connection with the military, the Sar refers to the leader of a unit 
or of the entire army. Here the use of Sar as attested in nonmilitary contexts (1 S. 22:2; 
2 S. 4:2; 1 K. 11:24) applies to the military context. 

The military includes särim as leaders of various units whose size is indicated by 
numerical information. The OT decimal system of military organization is prefigured 
in the army organization of Ugarit as well as in the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
Empire and is also attested in Elephantine. No concrete correspondence to the Israelite 
army organization can be discerned.®’ The army itself includes säre “sarét (Ex. 
18:21,25; Dt. 1:15), säre h“missim (Ex. 18:21,25; Dt. 1:15; 1 S. 8:12; 2 K. 1:9-11,13- 
14; Isa. 3:3), saré (ham)me ót (Ex. 18:21,25; Nu. 31:14,48,52,54; Dt. 1:15; 1 S. 22:7; 
2 S. 18:1; 2 K. 11:4,9-10,15,19; 1 Ch. 13:1; 26:26; 27:1; 28:1; 29:6; 2 Ch. 1:2; 
23:1,9,14,20; 25:5), comparable with Phoen. and Pun. rb m’r,®® and saré (hà) "lapim 
(Ex. 18:21,25; Nu. 31:14,48,52,54; Dt. 1:15; 1 8$. 8:12; 17:18; 18:13; 22:7; 2 S. 18:1; 
1 Ch. 13:1; 15:25; 26:26; 27:1; 28:1; 29:6; 2 Ch. 1:2; 17:14; 25:5). 
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No numerical information accompanies the mention of saré (ha)hayil/hah*yalim 
(2 S. 24:2,4; 1 K. 15:20; 2 K. 9:5; 25:23,26; 2 Ch. 16:4; 33:14; Neh. 2:9; Jer. 40:7,13; 
41:11,13,16; 42:1,8; 43:4-5) as “officers” or “commanders” and sàr(é) (hà)rekeb (1 K. 
9:22; 16:9; 22:31-33; 2 K. 8:21; 2 Ch. 8:9; 18:30-32; 21:9) as “chariot commanders.” 

The commander of the army bears the title Sar (has)säbä’ (Gen. 21:22,32; 26:26; 
Jgs. 4:2,7; 1 S. 12:9; 14:50; 17:55; 26:5; 2 S. 2:8; 10:16,18; 19:14[13]; 1 K. 1:19,25 
[BHS]; 2:32; 11:15,21; 16:16; 2 K. 4:13; 5:1; 25:19; 1 Ch. 19:16,18; 27:5,34; Jer. 
52:25), a title also attested in the Lachish ostraca.*? The corresponding plural form 
Saré hassäbä’, “army commanders,” “officers,” is attested in 1 Ch. 25:1; 26:26; 2 Ch. 
33:11, and the plural form süré s*bà ót in Dt. 20:9; 1 K. 2:5; 1 Ch. 27:3. 2 K. 25:1990 
and Jer. 52:25 mention the "secretary of the commander of the army who mustered the 
people of the land." 

d. Local and Provincial Administration. The governor of city administration ap- 
pointed by the king was the sar hair (Jgs. 9:30; 1 K. 22:26; 2 K. 23:8; 2 Ch. 18:25; 
34:8), a title also attested on Hebrew bullae from Jerusalem.?! As shown by Jgs. 9:30; 
1 K. 22:26; and 2 Ch. 34:8, the Sar hà'ir serves and is loyal to the king. This office has 
thus far been attested only in Shechem, Samaria, and Jerusalem, i.e., in the capitals 
with their royal administration. 

These officials are to be distinguished from a city's särim (2 K. 10:1; 2 Ch. 
29:20; Isa. 1:23; Jer. 26:10-12,16; 29:2; 34:10,19; Lam. 1:6; Ezk. 17:22; 22:27; 
Zeph. 3:3), who were part of the local royal administration, which had displaced the 
old self-administration of the city that was based on a rule of elders. The responsi- 
bilities of these royal officials in the city administration emerge indirectly from the 
charges brought against them by the prophets' social criticism, which include the 
perversion of justice (Isa. 1:21-23; cf. 10:1-2) and exploitation (Ezk. 22:27; Zeph. 
3:3). 

At the level of provincial administration, too, officials serve to protect royal inter- 
ests, a duty applying in both the northern and the southern kingdoms. In the northern 
kingdom the na“ré saré hamm*dinót are mentioned in connection with the Aramean 
wars (1 K. 20:14-15,17,19), a reference to the troops?? under the command of the re- 
gional governor, which means that as governors of the provinces of the northern king- 
dom the särim also had military responsibilities. Because the term m“dinä® otherwise 
occurs only in postexilic texts, one can assume that 1 K. 20 is also following this late 
usage? and does not provide information about the administrative structure of the 
northern kingdom. 

The säre y*hüdá are first mentioned in Hos. 5:10 in connection with the Syro- 
Ephraimite War, where they are reproached for having expanded the territory of the 
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southern kingdom toward the north.?> These säre y*hádá refer to military personnel 
and to royal officials.” 

The säre y*hiidé do not appear again until the early exilic prophecy in the southern 
kingdom. In connection with Jeremiah's temple sermon, they come up to the temple 
from the royal palace in Jerusalem (Jer. 26:10), listen to the quarrel between the priests, 
prophets, and Jeremiah (vv. 11-12), and decide in favor of Jeremiah (v. 16). In 26:1-19 
the särim refer to officials of both Judah and Jerusalem rather than merely to the pro- 
vincial officials in contrast to those in the capital, a point also suggested by the parallel 
mention of the officials of Judah and Jerusalem in 29:2 and 34:19, and by the mention 
of officials parallel to the king and priests in 1:18. By contrast, 26:21 mentions officials 
in the immediate entourage of the king in the Uriah narrative; these same officials may 
be the intended reference in 37:15 and 38:4-6 as well. 

e. Legal Adjudication. The emergence of the royal administration made it necessary 
to resolve legal cases arising because of this administration, and this task was the re- 
sponsibility of a royal administrative legal authority whose beginnings are recounted in 
2 S. 15:1-5. Until the time of Josiah, there were no officials who functioned as judges. 
The royal administrative judiciary was composed of the särim, as shown by mention of 
the legal cases brought before them or by their role in adjudication (Isa. 1:23; 10:1-2; 
Jer. 26:10-16; 37:15; 38:4-6; Hos. 5:1; Mic. 3:1,9,11). As extrabiblical evidence for ad- 
judication by a Sar, one can adduce the ostracon of Mesad Hashavyahu.?’ The sr men- 
tioned here as a judicial authority is a military governor of the Josianic or immediately 
post-Josianic period?® who was responsible for the jurisdiction of a royal fortress and 
its surroundings. His functions included supervision of forced labor, legal matters, and 
the administration of the garrison.?? 


3. Reflection in Literature. The existence of officials during Israel's monarchy also 
influenced literature to the extent the title far was transferred to foreign circumstances 
and projected back onto Israel's own premonarchical period. 

The powerful servants and officials of foreign rulers are designated in a blanket 
fashion as särim. Hence authors refer to the särim of Egypt (Isa. 19:11,13; Jer. 25:19), 
Moab (Nu. 22:8,13-15,21,35,40; 23:6,17; Am. 2:3), Edom (Isa. 34:12), Midian (Jgs. 
7:25; 8:3), Ammon (2 S. 10:3; 1 Ch. 19:3; Jer. 49:3; Am. 1:15), Assyria (Isa. 10:8; 
31:9), Babylon (2 Ch. 32:31; Jer. 38:17-18,22; 39:3; 50:35; 51:57), Elam (Jer. 49:38), 
and the Philistines (1 S. 18:30; 29:3-4,9). Because these references actually constitute 
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an interpretatio israelitica of foreign conditions, they do not offer reliable information 
about the various administrative forms. 100 

Projection of the sar title back onto premonarchical Israelite circumstances in Pal- 
estine represents a characteristic anachronism of the book of Judges. The Song of 
Deborah (Jgs. 5:15) mentions the säre b*yissäskär (BHS), the “chiefs of Issachar."!?! 
This use of Sar more closely resembles that in 1 S. 22:2; 2 S. 4:2; and 1 K. 11:24 in the 
sense of "leader of a host." A similarly comparable passage is Jgs. 10:18 with its men- 
tion of the saré gil'àd, which probably represents a later addendum to the text (cf. 
BHS). The translation of Jgs. 5:15 as "prince"!9?? imports false structures into tribal or- 
ganization. 

Jgs. 8:6 and 14 mention the särim of the city of Succoth in Transjordan but do not 
mention a king. In vv. 14 and 16 these officials parallel "the elders" so that the särim 
here anachronistically represent the earlier council of “men of the city."!9? 

Reference to a Sar hair for Shechem during the period prior to statehood (Jgs. 9:30) 
also represents a projection back from the period of the monarchy, when royal city gov- 
ernors are attested only for Jerusalem and Samaria. 

None of these references to the sar in the book of Judges reflects the existence of an 
office of Sar during the period preceding statehood. 


IV. Exilic and Postexilic Officialdom. 

1. Diachronic Overview. The exile brought with it the fall of the monarchy and the 
elimination of royal officialdom. First of all the officials, like other members of the up- 
per classes, are charged with having fallen away from faith in Yahweh (Jer. 1:18; 2:26; 
8:1-3; 32:32; 44:17,21; cf. already Hos. 9:15). The officials either perished in the coun- 
try (Jer. 4:9; 24:8-10; 25:18; 34:19-20,21; Lam. 1:6; 2:2; 5:12), fled (2 K. 25:26), or 
went into exile (Jer. 24:1; 29:2; Lam. 2:9; Ezk. 17:12), where they also perished (Jer. 
52:10). It is difficult to determine who from the upper classes remained in the country 
(cf. 2 K. 24:14; 25:12). Among the exiles, the elders once again came to the forefront 
(Jer. 29:1; Ezk. 8:1; 14:1; 20:1), and the renewed importance of the elders as a leader- 
ship council can be demonstrated for Palestine as well.'% The high priest's de facto as- 
sumption of the role of the king during the postexilic period represented, albeit to à 
lesser degree, a revival of officialdom for internal administration of the Jewish civil 
and temple community. Because that community was under foreign rule, foreign offi- 
cials now also entered the picture. 

The Achaemenid administration was based on a division of the empire into prov- 
inces organized into satrapies: the provincial governors of the satrapies were responsi- 
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ble to the high king. Although ad intra these provinces could govern themselves auton- 
omously, they had to remain in accord with the central authorities.!05 

The internal administrative structure of Judah is difficult to discern on the basis of 
OT information. Around 518 B.C.E., the satrap of Transeuphrates (NRSV “governor of 
the province Beyond the River") was still dealing with the elders (Ezra 5:3-5). Over 
time, however, these elders recede as a council. The book of Nehemiah no longer men- 
tions them at all, and we read rather about the s*eáním as heads of the community. Ezra 
recounts the appointment of judges (Ezra 7:25). A sar habbirä is mentioned under 
Nehemiah as the commander of the citadel (Neh. 7:2) who together with Nehemiah's 
brother was appointed commander of Jerusalem (7:1-3). Judah was divided into pre- 
cincts (3:1-32) subject to särim. Under the Ptolemies, the (financial) administration of 
Syria-Palestine was significantly tightened, leading to the emergence of an indigenous 
upper class alongside the priestly nobility.!96 

According to Neh. 5, one group of nobles differentiated itself from the people at 
large. Within this group, the leading families constituted the upper class.!?7 


2. Reflection in Literature. a. Pentateuch. Exilic and postexilic passages in the Pen- 
tateuch transfer the title sar onto the tribal organization of the premonarchical period 
(Ex. 18; Nu. 31; Dt. 1:15). The context of this transference is actually a hearkening 
back to Israel's premonarchical period and a simultaneous idealization of that epoch; 
this retrospective is introduced by the restorative tendencies accompanying the 
Josianic reform and is continued during the exilic-postexilic period with renewed inter- 
est in the figure of Moses.!?$ The sociohistorical and political background was the 
exilic loss of independence and the transition to the postexilic civil and temple commu- 
nity that awakened interest in Israel's existence prior to or unconnected with state- 
hood. !09 

According to Ex. 18, Jethro advises Moses to select able men from the people to func- 
tion as Särim “over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens" (v. 21) and to sit as judges 
(v. 22). Moses follows this advice (vv. 25-26). Although scholars agree that the purpose 
of this text is to legitimize the institution of officers already functioning as judges during 
the premonarchical period by ascribing it to Moses, they do not agree on when to date the 
text. Dating suggestions include the time of David and Solomon!!® of Jehoshaphat,!!! of 
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Josiah,!!? and the Persian period.!!? Indications of military participation in judicial re- 
sponsibility can be adduced for the time of Josiah,!!^ making it possible to set a terminus 
post quem for dating Ex. 18. The military organization of the people during the wilder- 
ness wanderings suggests late Dtr redaction.!!? 

Dt. 1:9-18 picks up Ex. 18. According to v. 15, Moses is to install tribal leaders as 
$ürím over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens; these leaders will now function as 
judges in conducting trials and adjudicating (vv. 16-17). In contrast to Ex. 18, in Dt. 
1:13 it is the people who are to choose these leaders. The military model recedes, and 
the royal officials and the judges mentioned in Dt. 16:18-20 and 17:8-13 are now taken 
as the model.!!6 In contrast to Nu. 11, both Ex. 18 and Dt. 1 emphasize the särim 
within a forensic context, while Nu. 11 emphasizes the role of the elders.!!? 

Nu. 31:14,48,52,54 mention the leaders of thousands and hundreds, whom the termi- 
nology of the surrounding context suggests one understand in the military sense. The 
context is the war against the Midianites, which the Israelite army won, emerging un- 
scathed and with rich spoils. The broader context of Nu. 31 involves the postexilic view 
of Moses as the lawgiver who dispenses instructions regarding the destruction of spoils 
after a Yahweh war,!!5 and the motif of the “‘evil’ Midianites" bringing to expression the 
negative experiences the postexilic civil and temple community had with the Arabs.!!? 

The parallel between sar and nädib in Nu. 21:18 refers to Israel's upper classes dur- 
ing the wilderness period. Here language usage also found in Chronicles and in 
postexilic wisdom literature is projected back onto the premonarchial period. 

b. Esther. The book of Esther mentions the royal administration of Persia several 
times. Alongside specialized Persian terminology from Achaemenid administrative 
language, one also encounters Heb. Sar, though its use is in part so imprecise that an ex- 
act understanding is probably not possible. The construct expression sdré hamm“dinöt 
(Est. 1:3; 8:9; 9:3) in reference to the provincial governor, an expression also used in 
1 K. 20:14-15,17,19, presents no problems. Est. 8:9 and 9:3 use the title parallel with 
pehá. In 8:9 mention of the satraps, to whom the governors were subject, precedes that 
of the other two officials, whereas in 9:3 the satraps follow the särim. In 3:12 the title 
säre ‘am (cf. Ezk. 11:1) similarly parallels pehä, though one cannot determine whether 
here too the reference is to governors. When the king and his $ärim are mentioned and 
the latter parallel 'ebed, the reference is probably to officials (Est. 1:3; 2:18; 5:11). In 
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1:18 sare hammelek refers to the seven princes of Persia and Media also mentioned in 
1:14 with their full title as Säre päras ümäday. In 1:18 their wives bear the title säröt. 
The princes in 1:11,16,21; 3:1; and 6:9 also bear the title Sar. 

The imprecise and in part pleonastic use of the title sar corresponds to other obser- 
vations about the book of Esther.!?? As far as the title sar is concerned, one can say that 
it refers in a general fashion to officials without associating a specific office with 
them.!?! 

c. Daniel. The book of Daniel also uses the title Sar to refer to various administra- 
tive positions associated with Persian rule. Dnl. 1:7-11,18 use the title Sar hassärisim 
six times to refer to the head of the courtiers, a person otherwise called the rab 
hassärisim (1:13) or the rab säris (2 K. 18:17; Jer. 39:3,13).!22 

Dnl. 11:5 mentions one of the särim of the king of the south in a reference to the 
founder of the Seleucid dynasty.!?3 

With reference to Israel in his parable (9:3-14), Daniel calls the upper classes of 
preexilic Israel the m*lakéná särenü wa”bötenü (vv. 6,8). No specific meaning of far 
can be determined from this passage. 

d. Chronicler's History. The use of the title Sar in the Chronicler's History exhibits 
two characteristics. The first is a tendency to refer to all possible leadership positions 
with the title $ar.!2* The other is the lack of distinction between tribal and clan organi- 
zation on the one hand, and the state organization on the other.!?5 This situation leads 
to the coining of new designations and to a semantic ambiguity in the use of Sar itself. 

New constructions can be discerned in designations of leadership positions in voca- 
tional groups (priests: 2 Ch. 36:14; Ezra 8:24,29; 10:5; Levites: 1 Ch. 15:16,22; 2 Ch. 
35:9), social groups (the people: 1 Ch. 21:2; 2 Ch. 24:23; Neh. 11:1; Israel: 1 Ch. 
22:17; 23:2; 28:1; 2 Ch. 21:4; Judah: 2 Ch. 12:5; 22:8; 24:17; Neh. 12:31-32; clan: 
1 Ch. 12:29[28]; 15:5-10; 29:6), and local entities (citadel: Neh. 7:2; precinct: Neh. 
3:9,12,14-19; sanctuary: 1 Ch. 24:5). The term sar can also refer to supervisors in the 
general sense or to the leading circles or upper classes (1 Ch. 19:3; 2 Ch. 12:5-6; 
24:10,23; 28:14; 29:20; 36:14; Ezra 9:1-2; 10:8,14; Neh. 10:1[9:38]), something also 
expressed by sdré hà'àm (1 Ch. 21:2; Neh. 11:1; cf. Est. 3:12; Ezk. 11:1). The far can 
also be the leader of a specific undertaking (1 Ch. 15:27; 29:6; 2 Ch. 8:10) or the stew- 
ards of a person's property (1 Ch. 27:31; 28:1; cf. Gen. 47:6). 

The term sar is also used synonymously with the leadership title so popular in the 
Chronicler's History, > WR r0’3,126 making it difficult to distinguish between mili- 
tary and tribal or clan use of Sar 
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At the same time, sar retains many of its earlier designative functions in the sphere 
of administration, where Sar is to be understood as “official” (1 Ch. 24:6; 29:24; 2 Ch. 
17:7; 21:9; 23:13; 28:21; 29:30; 30:2,6,12,24; 31:8; 35:8; 36:18; Ezra 7:28; 8:20,25; 
Neh. 9:32,34), and in the military sphere, where sar refers to an officer (1 Ch. 11:6,21; 
12:22[21]; 13:1; 15:25; 19:16,18; 25:1; 26:26; 27:1,3,5,34; 28:1; 29:6; 2 Ch. 1:2; 16:4; 
17:14-15; 21:9; 23:1,9,14,20; 25:5; 26:11; 28:14; 32,3,6,21; 33:11,14; Neh. 2:9; 
4:10).'*7 New military expressions include sar Salifim (2 Ch. 8:9) and śārê milhämöt 
(2 Ch. 32:6). 

1 Ch. 12:35(34); 27:22; 28:1; 29:6 show that the Chronicler's History anachronisti- 
cally projects the särim back to the tribes of premonarchical Israel. 

e. Psalms. In the Psalms the särim refer in a general sense to the “upper classes" 
(45:17[16]; 68:28[27]; 82:7; 105:22; 119:23,161; 148:11). 

f. Wisdom. The title Sar occurs in the wisdom books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesias- 
tes with the familiar meanings. 

In Job 3:15; 29:9; 34:19, pl. särim refers to the upper classes, while in 39:25 the 
context suggests understanding the title far as a military leader. 

When referring to the upper classes in Proverbs, sar refers especially to "rulers." 
Prov. 8:16 parallels m*lákim yiml‘kii (v. 15) with the expression särim yäsörü. The 
vb. särar means "rule" !?5 and is used synonymously here with mälak, while sär itself 
parallels melek. Just as in this passage, so also in 28:2 Sar refers to the rulers of a 
country.!29 

Prov. 19:10, like Eccl. 10:7, presupposes opposition between sar and ‘ebed, terms 
referring to the two ends of the social hierarchy. 

In contrast to Prov. 8:15-16, the parallel of Sar and melek in Eccl. 10:16-17 is to be 
understood as a relationship of subordination. 


V. Theological Considerations. 

1. People. The first step toward using the title sar with theological implications oc- 
curs in connection with the sanctuary. 

The textually difficult addendum Isa. 43:28130 mentions the saré gódes, the “princes 
of the sanctuary,” a designation also found in the textually reliable 1 Ch. 24:5. The text 
in Chronicles qualifies the säre qodes as faré *lohim, who here involve descendants of 
Eleazar and Ithamar, the surviving sons of Aaron who had taken over the priesthood 
from him. The saré godes refer to the heads of the service classes.!?! Isa. 43:28 refers 
similarly to the priestly classes.!?? 
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The title Sar is used in an eschatological context to qualify the messianic figure of 
Isa. 9:5(6). The construct expression Sar Sälöm, attested only here, should not be asso- 
ciated too hastily with the office of the Egyptian vizier.!?? The traditional and hitherto 
widespread translation “prince of peace" is hardly adequate.!?* A negative reading of 
this passage as “prince of requital/tribute" is also questionable.!55 The term šālôm 
more likely refers to general well-being than to the more restricted sense of "peace"!?6 
such that one can understand sar šālôm to refer to a kind of welfare official,!?? a title 
also commensurate with the other titles of officials vó'és and gibbór in Isa. 9:5(6) and 
that is to be understood against the ideological background of the salvific king (cf. Ps. 
72:1-17; Isa. 11:1-9). 


2. Celestial Hierarchy. The Sar acquires additional theological coloring in the trans- 
ference of the title to the heavenly council. The few OT witnesses to this use are found 
in the books of Joshua and Daniel; the notion undergoes further development in the 
Qumran writings. 

Josh. 5:13-15 relates Joshua's vision in which an angel with a sword appears to him 
calling himself the Sar s*bà' yhwh and summoning Joshua to remove his shoes, “for the 
place where you stand is holy" (vv. 14-15).!?* The application of the title sar to the 
heavenly hosts suggests that those hosts are organized militarily. 

As far as the age of this notion is concerned, one can probably not date it very 
early,!?? since the context attests later traditions and includes the understanding of 
Yahweh's heavenly council that was not fully developed until the postexilic period. 

This understanding of the heavenly hosts as organized militarily is also found in 
Dnl. 10:13, which refers to Michael as one of the first särim, and in 12:1, where he 
appears as hassar haggädöl for Israel. In these texts Michael functions as a protec- 
tor of Israel. In analogy to the protective prince of Israel, the text also speaks about 
the protective warrior särim of Persia (10:13,20) and Greece (10:20). A comparable 
notion is the division of nations according to the number of gods familiar from Dt. 
32:8-9 (cf. also Dt. 4:19-20; Sir. 17:17) or the idea of the sons of the gods, appear- 
ing here again with more independence.!# In contrast to Dt. 32:8-9, according to 


133. Contra R. Kilian, Jesaja 1—12. NEB (1986), 74. 

134. Contra H. H. Schmid, Salóm. "Frieden" im Alten Orient und im AT. SBS 51 (1971), 73- 
74; H. Wildberger, "Die Thronnamen des Messias, Jes. 9,5b," Jahwe und Sein Volk. ThB 66 
(1979), 60-61; idem, Isaiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 385, 405; O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL 
(Eng. trans. 1983), 204. 

135. G. Gerleman, “Die Wurzel 3Im;" ZAW 85 (1973) 10; “OW sIm to have enough,” TLOT, 
III, 1345. 

136. F. Horst, "Die Formen des althebräischen Liebesliedes,” Gottes Recht. ThB 12 (1961), 
194-95; H. Barth, Die Jesaja-Worte in der Josiazeit. WMANT 48 (1977), 170. 

137. A. Alt, “Jesaja 8,23-9,6: Befreiungsnacht und Krénungstag,” KISchr, II (1953), 219. 

138. On the context see J. A. Soggin, Joshua. OTL (Eng. trans. 1972), 76-78. 

139. Contra P. D. Miller Jr., The Divine Warrior in Early Israel. HSM 5 (1973), 128-31; cf. 
M. Weippert's review of Miller, Bibl 57 (1976) 129-30. 

140. See G. Cooke, “The Sons of (the) God(s).” ZAW 76 (1964) 43. 
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Dnl. 10:13 and 12:1 Michael has taken the place of Yahweh as Israel's protective 
prince. 

The context of Dnl. 8:11 within which the Sar hassäbä’ is mentioned involves the 
temple and sacrifices. To that extent, sar refers to God.!^! An interpretation of the text 
as referring to Michael, who stands over the Jerusalem temple and its cult, is improba- 
ble.!4? This text represents an addendum from the time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes.!4*? 

Dnl. 8:25 refers to God with the title Sar särim; here the title resonates with the 
Akkadian title used to refer to the Persian kings, Sar Sarrdni, in the sense of "high 
king."!44 


VI. Qumran. The title sar occurs in the Qumran writings in a series of isolated 
passages in various documents and then especially in CD (6 times), 11QT (10 times), 
and 1QM (13 times). From the various OT contexts and connotations associated with 
the title sar in the OT, the Qumranites picked up especially on its military dimension, 
something evident in the use of särim familiar from OT documents as those over the 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens (1QSa 1:14-15,29; 1QM 3:16-17; 4:1-5; 11QT 
22:2; 42:15; 57:4-5; 58:4). 11QT 62:5 refers to the troop commanders. The tribal lead- 
ers of Israel similarly bear the title sar (1QM 5:1-2), though they also bear the title > 
NW nasi” (1QM 3:3,15), which demonstrates the exchangeability of sar and nàsí' in 
Qumran. 45 

Other occurrences of the title sar in the Qumran literature either cite or otherwise 
interpret OT passages (CD 6:3,6; 19:15; 20:16; 4QpPs 37:3,5,7; IQpHab 4:3), a situa- 
tion also applying to passages that understand the sar as "leader" (CD 8:3; 4QpNah 
2:9). 

Within the context of the Qumran-Essene community organization, 1QSa 1:24 men- 
tions the office of the särim after the model of Dt. 1:15 parallel to judges and officers. 

Specifically Qumran-Essene diction and theology are manifested in the reference to 
the “prince of light” (sr mwr: 1QM 13:10; sr [h]'wrym: 1QS 3:20; CD 5:18). His 
counterpart, Belial, also bears the title “prince of the kingdom of wickedness” (sr 
mmslt r3'h: 1QM 17:5-6).146 In the Qumran Essenes' doctrine of light-darkness, the ti- 
tle *prince of light" refers to the angel who leads the "children of righteousness" (1QS 
3:20) and whom 1QM 17:6 understands as the angel Michael.!^? The term sar also oc- 
curs as an angel designation in 1QM 13:14; 1QH 6:14. 

The title sar is applied to God in 1QH 10:8, which refers to God as the sr 'ylym, 


141. J. A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel. ICC (1927), 335; O. Plóger, Das Buch Daniel. 
KAT XVIII (1965), 126. 

142. Koch, Daniel, 207. 

143. Lebram, Daniel, 95, 100. 

144. Seux, 318-19. 

145. J. van der Ploeg, Le rouleau de la guerre. STDJ 2 (1959), 87. 

146. See in this regard P. von der Osten-Sacken, Gott und Belial: Traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zum Dualismus in den Texten aus Qumran. SUNT 6 (1969), 116-20. 

147. Ibid., 95-100. 
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“prince of gods,” and as mik nkbdym, “king of majesties.” 1QM 17:6-7 uses the subst. 
misrá, “rule,” occurring in the OT only in Isa. 9:5-6(6-7), to refer Michael's rule; the 
term also occurs in 1QM 13:4, where Belial is cursed for his wicked rule. 

The vb. särar has not yet been attested in the Qumran writings. Despite the orthog- 
raphy with $ in the formulation sr prym m’! yhwdh (CD 7:13), one must assume a form 
of the vb. sür, “deviate, fall away." 

Niehr 


TW sarid 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Basic Meaning; 2. Contextual Semantic Considerations; 
3. LXX. II. "Remnant": 1. Annihilation; 2. Rescue. 


I. 1. Etymology and Basic Meaning. Considering Arab. 3rd, "take fright, shy, run 
away, and Syr. srd, "be terrified;"! one can probably assume that the original meaning 
of the Hebrew root érd was “escape” or something similar, a meaning possibly still pre- 
served in the paronomastic combination hass*ridim sár*dá, “the refugees who had es- 
caped" (Josh. 10:20; but see below), and in the idiom s*rídé hereb, “those who escaped 
the sword" (Jer. 31:2). Although some dictionaries and commentaries wholly maintain 
this meaning,? it does not do justice to most passages. The term underwent a semantic 
shift one can still discern in that in many cases those who escaped a catastrophe by 
fleeing represented the entire surviving remnant of a given population group, whence 
the term synecdochically took on the meaning “remnant, survivors," while the original 
semantic feature of flight and escape now receded or was lost entirely. 


2. Contextual Semantic Considerations. The meaning “remnant” clearly emerges 
when the word is associated syntagmatically with the hiphil verbal forms hörir and 


Sarid. G. H. Davies, “Remnant,” in A. Richardson, ed., A Theological Wordbook of the Bible 
(New York, 1962), 188-91; F. Dreyfus, “Remnant,” in X. Leon-Dufour, ed., Dictionary of Bibli- 
cal Theology (Eng. trans., New York, 1973), 484-86; H. Gross, “Rest,” in J. B. Bauer, ed., 
Bibeltheologisches Wörterbuch, V (Graz, *1967), 1190-93; G. F. Hasel, The Remnant: The His- 
tory and Theology of the Remnant Idea from Genesis to Isaiah. Andrews Univ. Monographs 5 
(1972), esp. 314ff., 386-87; J. Hausmann, /sraels Rest. BWANT 124 (1987), esp. 198-202; 
E. Jenni, "Remnant," /DB, IV, 32-33; N. Na'aman, "Literary and Topographical Notes on the 
Battle of Kishon (Judges TV-V),” VT 40 (1990) 423-36, esp. 423-26; E. Osterloh, “Rest,” in 
idem and H. Engelland, eds., Biblisch-theologisches Wörterbuch (Göttingen, 1964), 494; J. Pat- 
erson, “Remnant,” HDB, 841-42; — 078 pälat, XI, 551-67. 


1. GesB, 792; BDB, 974. 
2. GesB, 792; B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), 108: “Sarid cannot be ‘remnant’ 
while otherwise it always refers to the person who has escaped." 
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his ir, "leave over," which is the case in 9 of the 28 relevant passages (e.g., Dt. 2:34; Isa. 
1:9). One can also include the contexts discussed below that speak of a särid living in 
some accommodation or even of the särid of an inanimate object. Jerusalem, as the 
only unscathed city in the land otherwise decimated by the Assyrians, has been aban- 
doned by Yahweh as a särid (Isa. 1:9). The wicked ultimately have no särid in the 
places where they used to live (Job 18:19), or fire will consume this särid in their tents 
(20:26). In their hunger the wicked have, after all, left no särid (20:21). Even though 
these verses in Job involve linguistic problems and can be interpreted in various ways, 
they do mutually support one another in clearly demonstrating that särid is to be under- 
stood as "remnant, survivors" while completely excluding the meaning "those who 
have escaped." Hence Isa. 1:9 is also not to be understood as a reference to refugees 
who were able to find refuge in Jerusalem, but rather to the inhabitants of the city who 
were spared. 

The classical translations have always understood the word thus (LXX, see below; 
Vg. relictus and similar translations), and Post-Biblical Hebrew commensurately 
coined the denominated vb. srd piel, “leave behind, leave over? Here the word be- 
comes delimited within its specialized semantic field. In contrast to pälit, the central 
point for the term särid is found not in the element of escape from catastrophe, but in 
the element of survival. The frequently recurring merism särid üpälit (Josh. 8:22; Jer. 
42:17) or palit w*sarid (Jer. 44:14; Lam. 2:22) encompasses thus the entirety of those 
who have survived a catastrophe either by being spared at the site of the catastrophe it- 
self or who saved themselves by having fled. The term Sarid differs from p*letá, 3* Gr, 
3*erít (Gen. 32:9[Eng. 8]; 45:7; Isa. 4:2; 37:31-32) in that it is not really associated 
with the notion of a new beginning constituted through a remnant, whence also the 
word frequently appears in negative statements of the sort "there was no remnant.” 
Hebrew Sirach seems to speak of a Sarid (Sir. 40:6) who flees a persecutor. It is highly 
unlikely that this verse intends a tautology in the sense “a person who has fled flees,” 
but rather refers to a survivor who takes flight. 


3. LXX. The most frequent LXX renderings of the Hebrew word derive from the ver- 
bal stem (dia-)s@zein, “be unscathed, saved" (Nu. 24:19; Josh. 10:20,28,30, etc.; so 
also later Greek translators) and are of particular importance in that the frequently par- 
allel synonym pàlít is usually rendered with (dia-)pheügein, "escape, get away" (Josh. 
8:22; 2 K. 9:15; etc.). These different translations remain in effect even when the two 
words are used as synonymous syntagmas (Josh. 8:22; Lam. 2:22). This pleonastic as- 
sociation, however, occurs in the Hebrew text but not in the Greek text (Jer. 42[49]:17) 
or, in reverse fashion, only in the LXX and not in the MT (Josh. 10:28,30). Quite inde- 
pendent of any text-critical decisions in individual cases, one can discern the linguisti- 
cally and historically noteworthy tendency to use the redundant idiom. 

Rarely used Greek renderings such as kataleipein (Lam. 2:22), hypoleipein (Job 


3. Jastrow, 1628; Bab. Sanh. 92a explains Sarid in Job 20:26 as “leftover (Syyr) food.” 
4, See IL1 below. 
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20:21), and perieinai (27:15) similarly mean “be, remain left over.” The term zógr(e)ía 
(Nu. 21:35; Dt. 2:34) refers to those who were captured alive, i.e., to those who “sur- 
vived, were spared.” Only in a text where the hated kin, the Edomites, deliver the Ju- 
daic §*ridim (pl.!) over to the Babylonians does the LXX refer to “those who flee" (Ob. 
14: pheügontes). One rarely occurring rendering (Dt. 3:3; Isa. 1:9) equates Sarid with 
"descendants," spérma.? 


II. “Remnant.” 

|. Annihilation. The idiomatic reference to the särid who is not to be "left over" or 
was not left alive is found especially in accounts of military campaigns, and particu- 
larly with those associated with the land conquest. Here the authors understand it as in 
keeping with Yahweh's specific instructions or at least with his will that no remnant of 
the enemy be spared in the wars with Og, king of Bashan (Nu. 21:35; Dt. 3:3), and 
Sihon, king of the Amorites (Dt. 2:34), or in the conquest of Ai (Josh. 8:22), Gezer 
(10:33), and the northern half of the country (11:8). The verbal form w*his ir, “and left 
over/remaining," only seemingly refers to a specific person, e.g., to Joshua in Josh. 
11:8. This expression represents a stereotypical formula with an indefinite subject in 
the sense of “one left over/remaining.” The LXX reads a passive form here, his3à er, 
“was spared.” 

One remark resembling a gloss in the account of the victory over the southern 
Canaanite city alliance reads: “s‘ridim Sar*di of them [and they] had entered into the 
fortified towns” (Josh. 10:20). The paronomastic syntagma in Hebrew probably also 
refers to the remnant of survivors rather than “the fugitives fled.’ This term occurs in a 
linguistically and textually difficult verse in the final Balaam oracle (Nu. 24:19; cited 
in the only Qumran witness in IQM 11:7); whatever the case may be here, it is the po- 
sition of power acquired by Israel that enables them to destroy the “särid from the 
city," i.e., rout and destroy the rest of the enemy from the cities (or to annihilate what 
remained of their cities). In the oracle against the Philistines, the prophet announces 
that their affliction by the enemy from the north will destroy "every helpful särid” who 
might come to help Tyre and Sidon (Jer. 47:4). A similar oracle is directed against the 
Judeans. There will be none who survive (särid) and none who escape (pälit) among 
those who after the loss of their own state seek refuge in Egypt (Jer. 42:17; 44:14). One 
of the passages lamenting this grievous misfortune that befell Judah in 587 B.C.E. ends 
with the cry of woe: “on the day of the anger of Yahweh there was neither refugee 
(palit) nor survivor (särid)” (Lam. 2:22). After this catastrophe, the political adversary 
Edom had either annihilated the Judean refugees or delivered the survivors (s*ridim) 
over to the Babylonian troops (Ob. 14). 

When the book of Job speaks of a särid (Job 18:19; 20:26), it refers not to the rem- 
nant of a vanquished group of people, but to what remains behind after an individual 
person dies, i.e., to the person's descendants. Memory of the wicked fades; no name re- 


See Hasel, 314-15. 
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mains behind, since they have neither offspring nor Sarid (18:17-19). A fire consumes 
the särid in his tent (20:26). The description of the greed of the wicked (20:15-21) says 
that though they devour everything, they must spit it out again; nothing remains (Sarid) 
from their gluttony (v. 21). 


2. Rescue. One idea repeatedly emphasized in the OT is that a germ of hope for a 
blessed future inheres in the survival of a remnant of a group.? Rare passages also asso- 
ciate this idea with the word särid. The syntagma mentioned earlier, Sarid ‘6zér, “help- 
ful remnant" (Jer. 47:4), attests this positive connotation. In the Song of Deborah, too, 
the pitiful remnant of the people ultimately becomes mighty (Jgs. 5:13). Because 
Yahweh allowed a remnant, Zion, to survive in Judah after its decimation by the 
Assyrians, the land will not meet the same end as did Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa. 1:9). 
Israel, the people who survived the sword (s*rídé hereb), found Yahweh's grace in the 
wilderness (Jer. 31:2). The oracle of glorious redemption promising rescue (p*letá) to 
Zion and Jerusalem at the final judgment says that “among the survivors (S*ridim) shall 
be those whom Yahweh calls" (Joel 3:5[2:32]).5 

Kedar-Kopfstein 


7. + 079 pälat, XI, 362-65; > RW sà'ar. 
8. Cf. E. Thurre, Dieu et son peuple selon le livre de Joel (Fribourg, 1975), 108. 
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I. Etymology. The vb. Srp is widely attested in the Semitic languages, including 


Middle Hebrew, “burn completely, kindle a fire” (in connection with interment), then 
also the “seraph”; Ugar. $rp, “burn completely” (in contrast to the OT, also a term asso- 
ciated with sacrifice);! Akk. Saräpu, “burn (up),” often used analogously to the Hebrew 
word;? New South Arabic in a specialized context as srf, “kindle a fire";? Egyptian 
Aram.,* Jewish Aram., Mand. srp, “burn”; Egyp. $rf, “warm, be warm.” 


II. The Verb srp. 

1. Daily Life. The 117 occurrences of the verb in the OT often exhibit a polemical 
connotation in that trans. srp describes an act of annihilation carried out with regard to 
people and objects that in their own turn are characterized by such features as hostility, 
ritual taboo, or particular abominableness. To that extent, it differs from the vb. > 12 
b’r,’ which in the qal generally refers intransitively to the oxidation process caused by 
fire. The positive connotations of fire, for example, as the dispenser of warmth and 
light, or purification, though also the metaphorical use of the glowing fire,® recede in 
the use of srp. 

Passages using Srp to refer (without polemic) to “burning” include Gen. 11:3,? 
which describes the burning of bricks. This is the only passage using the verb to write 
about a constructive rather than a destructive act.!? 

Poetic comparisons referencing fire include 2 S. 23:7; Ps. 80:17(16); Prov. 6:27; Isa. 
47:14, though the reference is always to natural phenomena. At least the imagery itself 
is free from polemics regarding the incinerated objects. The incineration of the dead at 
funerals (2 Ch. 16:14; Jer. 34:5; cf. 2 Ch. 21:19) is not colored by the polemical idea of 
annihilation.!! 


l. UT, no. 2489; WUS, no. 2690; cf. B. Janowski, “Erwägungen zur Vorgeschichte des 
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2. War. Passages frequently describe how during a war the cities of the enemy are 
burned to the ground (Nu. 31:10; Jgs. 18:27; 1 S. 30:1,3,14; 1 K. 9:16; Isa. 1:7; cf. also 
the oracles of disaster in Jer. 21:10; 32:29; 34:2,22; 37:8,10; 38:17-18,23 — all of 
which are prose pieces — according to which the Babylonians will burn Jerusalem to 
the ground). Annihilation of this sort involves houses, palaces, and citadels (Jgs. 9:52; 
2 K. 25:9; Jer. 39:8; 51:32; 52:13; Ezk. 16:41; 23:47). 

The incineration of enemy cities is a frequent occurrence in the ancient Near East 
in connection with environmental destruction consciously inflicted as part of military 
campaigns.!? Such acts of destruction are a common topos on royal Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, for example, in those of Sennacherib: “I destroyed the city and (its) houses, 
from the foundations to the roofs, I laid them waste, I burned them up with fire... I 
extinguished (them) with (floods of) water and turned them into a meadow so that in 
the future no one will remember either the location of the city or (of its) temples and 
gods."!3 

The burning of cities in connection with hérem actions is described in Josh. 6:24 
(Jericho); 8:28 (Ai); 11:11 (Hazor). These actions contradict the promise (Dt. 6:10) 
and rule of Deuteronomy (20:10-18) that although human life might in given instances 
be extinguished in the cities, other immoveable objects or goods are to be spared. In 
this case what was actually a highly irregular incineration of Jericho, Ai, and Hazor 
was probably already a fixed element of tradition.'* 

Dt. 13:13-19(12-18) prescribes the incineration of an Israelite city that has fallen 
away from Yahweh, including all of the spoils in it. Verse 15(14) suggests that this ac- 
tion is part of a hérem; according to R. P. Merendino,! this passage is essentially pre- 
Dtr (addenda in v. 14[13]; vv. 17-18[16-17] are late). The city's transgression is de- 
scribed as tó'ebá (v. 15[14]). The hérem action and the incineration of the place are 
prompted by the particularly abominable character of the transgression. 


3. Capital Punishment. This same view is certainly present in passages recounting 
how people are burned to death as punishment. Such is the case in the burning of 
Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10:6 P9), who had presented “unholy fire,” @¥ zárá (v. 1; cf. 
BHS); this punishment is carried out by Yahweh himself. The addendum in Nu. 17:1- 
5(16:36-40) interprets Korah's actions in 16:1-35 as a cultic transgression punishable 
by death by fire (16:35; 17:4[16:39]).!6 Achan is burned to death because of the n*balà 
he has committed and for having transgressed the covenant (a Dtr theme;!’ Josh. 
7:15,25). The burning of Samson's wife and her father's house by the Philistines is por- 


12. S. Hutter-Braunsar, Grazer Morgenlündische Studien 2 (1987) 201-18; E. Bleibtreu, ibid., 
219-33. 
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16. On the textual strata see M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 120-31. 
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trayed as extortion and brutal retaliation (Jgs. 14:15; 15:6). Lev. 20:14 sanctions death 


by burning for a man who marries a woman and her mother, a transgression described 
as zimmä, “depravity.” The daughter of a priest who has turned to prostitution meets 
the same fate (Lev. 21:9), since by doing so she defiles her father. Although in this case 
the punishment is so severe because this girl participates in her father’s holiness,'* 
death by burning seems to have been the punishment for prostitution in other instances 
as well (e.g., Gen. 38:24). Dt. 22:22ff. stipulates capital punishment or stoning for the 
transgression of adultery. Death by burning denies the transgressor proper burial; re- 
maining unburied is part of what makes death by burning even more severe.!? On the 
other hand, burning the bones of a dead person is viewed as a transgression (Am. 
2:1).20 The burning of human remains on an altar defiles the altar (1 K. 13:2; 2 K. 
23:16,20; cf. 2 Ch. 34:5). 

Capital punishment by burning is attested outside Israel as well.?! In CH the trans- 
gressions include a visit to a wineshop by a priestess ($110) and incest (8157). As in 
the OT, punishment is directed against priestly transgressions and sexual offenses. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, adultery was occasionally punished by death in Egypt as well. 


4. The Sacrificial Cult. Ugaritic witnesses attest $rp as a burnt offering. By con- 
trast, Heb. Srp is not a sacrificial term in the OT.?^ The verb refers to the annihilation of 
what is left over of the sacrificial meal after the sacrifice (hannötär). The Passover reg- 
ulation in Ex. 12:10 thus stipulates that one burn whatever remains on the morning af- 
ter the Passover meal.?* According to Lev. 8:32, whatever is left over from the sacrifi- 
cial meal of Aaron and his sons is to be burned immediately (cf. Ex. 29:34). By 
contrast, Lev. 7:16-17 and 19:6 allow consumption on the next day, with the remainder 
not being burned until the third day. Such regulations are justified by reference to the 
holiness (godes) of the sacrificial material (Ex. 29:34).2 The remainder is qualified in 
Lev. 7:17-18 and 19:6-7 as > 7138 piggül, and 19:6-7 fixes capital punishment for 
those who eat it after the second day. Unclean meat is also to be burned (7:19). 

The flesh, skin, and dung of sacrificial animals are to be burned immediately after 
the sin offering (hartä’ä, Ex. 29:14; Lev. 4:11-12,21; 8:17; 9:11; 16:27-28; Ezk. 
43:21; cf. Lev. 6:23[30]; 10:16). The slaughter of the red heifer in Nu. 19:5 and 8 is 
not part of a sacrificial action;? and its qualification as purification rite in v. 9 is sec- 


18. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 289. 

19. Cf. Hoffmann, 184; concerning 1 S. 31:12, — II, 436. 

20. See R. Degen, “Weitere Inschriften aus Hatra (Nr 281-335)" NESE 3 (1978), 92-93. 

21. E.g., CH $8110, 157; cf. also $25. 

22. Herodotus 2.111; concerning capital punishment through burning, cf. E. Hornung, Alt- 
ügyptische Hóllenvorstellungen. Abhandlungen der Süchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Leipzig. Phil.-hist. Kl. 59/3 (1968), 27. 

23. B. Janowski, UF 12 (1980) 246. 

24. R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel. WMANT 24 (1967), 223. 

25. — XII, 10, 17-19. 

26. > XII, 532-34. 

27. Noth, Numbers, 140. 
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ondary.** According to Lev. 13:47ff., one of the priest's tasks is to examine textiles 
and leather to determine the presence of "leprous disease," probably an attack of 
mold; the infected material is to be burned (vv. 52,55,57). 


5. Burning Foreign Cultic Objects. The destruction of cultic objects associated with 
foreign gods is described by the vb. srp.?? Here it is not an issue whether the objects 
can genuinely be burned in the first place. Koch?" thinks the account of the Josianic re- 
form refers to an Asherah image made of a wood core overlaid with metal; earlier exe- 
getes since Johann David Michaelis (1717-91) have suspected that something similar 
applies to the golden calf in Exod. 32.3! 

Since Loewenstamm, however, the assumption has been that these texts bring to ex- 
pression a symbolism of extermination concerned only with the complete destruction 
of the cultic objects.?? In this sense the various methods of such destruction do concur 
with one another and are also attested elsewhere in the ancient Near East in connection 
with mythology and magic. Moreover, the receding practicality of some of these mea- 
sures shows that these passages actually represent ivory-tower musings.?? The relevant 
passages (Ex. 32:20; Dt. 7:5,25; 9:21; 12:3; 1 K. 15:13 par. 2 Ch. 15:16; 2 K. 10:26; 
23:4,6,11,15,16; 1 Ch. 14:12) date at least in part to the Deuteronomist at the earliest. 
To the extent that the Pentateuch passages are indeed Dtr, they might conceivably de- 
rive from the stereotypical cultic-historical view of those circles. The Pentateuch artic- 
ulates the regulations that were then followed in Israel with the exception of Hezekiah 
and Josiah. This view is also supported by the Dtr origin of Ex. 23:2434 and 34:13,55 
passages stipulating the destruction of cultic objects (without srp). Viewed historically, 
the explicit regulations concerning such destruction in Deuteronomy would then not 
represent the initiators of the Josianic reform, or at most perhaps the regulation in Dt. 
16:21,°° though even this passage prohibits the erection of Asherahs and massebahs 
rather than ordering their burning. 

The parallel adduced by Loewenstamm regarding the destruction of the golden calf 
in Ex. 32 reads: "She [' Anat] seized Motu, the son of Ilu. With a knife she split him 
(tbq'nn), with a sieve she scattered him (tdrynn), with fire she burnt him (tsrpnn), with 


28. Concerning literary-critical issues, cf. R. Rendtorff, Die Gesetze in der Priesterschrift. 
Eine gattungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. FRLANT 62 (*1963), 64-65; cf. also J. L. Blau, "Red 
Heifer: A Biblical Purification Rite in Rabbinic Literature.” Numen 14 (1967) 70-78. 

29. Cf. the enumeration of verbs associated with such cultic elimination in Hoffmann, 342- 
48, esp. 345-46. 

30. Koch, 106. 

31. On the history of scholarship on this issue see Loewenstamm, 236-45. 

32. Ibid., 160-65, 236-45, 426-32, 503-16. See also Rüterswórden; Begg. 

33. Hoffmann, 312, 346. 

34. F.-L. Hossfeld, Der Dekalog. Seine späten Fassungen, die originale Komposition und 
seine Vorstufen. OBO 45 (1982), 269. 

35. G. Schmitt, Du sollst keinen Frieden schliessen mit den Bewohnern des Landes. BWANT 
91 (1970), 27; Dohmen, 257 n. 63. 

36. See in this regard Dohmen, 266ff. 
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a mill she ground him (tthnn), in the field she sowed him (tdr‘nn), The birds did eat his 
flesh, the fowl did consume his limbs."?? The origin from the same Northwest Semitic 
linguistic sphere tempts one to engage in comparisons extending even to the level of 
word choice; direct influence of Ugaritic texts on Dtr notions and linguistic clichés, 
however, is improbable, though such symbolism of destruction does recur in later an- 
cient Near Eastern texts.?® The adé oath of Esarhaddon (836) adds threats of punish- 
ment to the destruction of the contractual document by the three elements of fire, wa- 
ter, and earth: “If you remove it [this tablet of the adé oath], consign it to fire, throw it 
into water, bury it in dust, or by some trick destroy, annihilate, or turn it face 
down. . . "3? The sealing with the Assyrian seal in the preceding paragraph (835) 
shows that the tablet itself was conceived as being deified.^? Here too the issue is the 
destruction of an object belonging to the divine sphere. Such views recur frequently in 
the Kudurru inscriptions and at the end of royal Assyrian inscriptions.*! According to 
C. Levin, the burning of the scroll in Jer. 36 is a symbolic act.*? 


6. The Term Srp in the Molech Cult. According to Dt. 12:31; 2 K. 17:31; Jer. 7:31; 
19:5, the Molech cult includes the burning (Srp) of children. The actual technical term 
is ‘br hiphil, which some believe describes a kind of magic consecration, others a sacri- 
fice.^* The Dtr passages try to concretize the expression ‘br hiphil + bá ei by replacing 
it with “burn up."^4 In the meantime, $rp is not a sacrificial term, but rather circum- 
scribes an act of destruction. The polemicizing Dtr word choice insinuates that the 
burning of children has no effect. 


III. The Seraphim. Viewed from the perspective of Hebrew forms, the term sarap 
is a qatal construction from $rp.*5 Since Srp is a transitive verb, the säräp refers to an 
entity that singes something. Keel understands the seraph as a Uraeus serpent and sug- 
gests that the name säräp might derive from the serpent's ability to burn its victims 
with its poison.* 

By contrast, Górg, following an idea suggested by W. M. Miiller,*’ derives the sera- 


37. KTU 1.6, II, 30-36; J. C. de Moor, “An Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit,” 
Nisaba 16 (1987) 88-90, with a different interpretation than Loewenstamm; cf. KTU 1.6, V, 9- 
19; ANET, 140b, Il. 30-36. 

38. Rüterswórden; Begg; Daxelmüller and Thomsen. 

39. K. Watanabe, Die adé-Vereidigung anldsslich der Thronfolgeregelung Asarhaddons. 
Baghdader Mitteilungen Beiheft 3 (1986) 163; ANET, 538, $36. 

40. Watanabe, 24. 

41. Ibid., 190. 

42. Die Verheissung des neuen Bundes in ihrem theologiegeschichtlichen Zusammenhang 
ausgelegt. FRLANT 137 (1985), 148. 

43. — X, 417-18; — VIII, 385-88; on mólek see Heider. 

44. Spieckermann, 101-4. 

45. BLe, 861 m"-o". 

46. Keel, 74; cf. 71. 

47. GesB, 794. 
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phim from Egyp. sfr, with the late constructions sfrr and Demotic srrf. The metathesis 
may have been prompted by the influence of the term srf, “warmth, heat, fever,” al- 
ready attested in Middle Egyptian, a word suggesting an Egyptian-Semitic root rela- 
tionship with $rp. Although the griffin designated by sfr/srf is indeed attested as a 
winged desert animal*® portrayed with great variety, any identity with the cobra or 
Uraeus serpent back to which Keel traces the seraphim is excluded. “The suspicion 
thus arises that in the Palestinian sphere, the mythical potency of the Egyptian srf was 
indeed picked up and associated with the cobra figure but without any concurrence of 
imagery. On the basis of its phonetic and semantic equivalence with Egyptian s7f, the 
Semitic root SRP became the formal link between the conception of the Egyptian ‘grif- 
fin’ and the biblical 'seraph.' "^? This thesis has not gone unchallenged. 

The noun sarap occurs in Nu. 21:6,8; Dt. 8:15; Isa. 6:2,6; 14:29; 30:6. Interpreters 
usually combine the information from all these occurrences and imagine the seraphim 
in Isa. 6 to be winged serpents (though a different view is taken, e.g., by the LXX, 
which has seraphin only in Isa. 6).5! This understanding, argumentatively justified and 
explicated with pictorial materials by Keel, has become the consensus. 

On this view the seraphim are to be identified with the originally Egyptian Uraeus 
serpents. “The Uraeus serpent appears in Egypt above all as a protective deity. It kills 
the enemies of the gods and of the king by spitting fire (its poison)."5? The Uraeus ser- 
pents are attested on Palestinian seals, with one striking group from the 8th century 
portraying four-winged serpents.?? Keel's main argument refers to the seraphim's posi- 
tion above Yahweh (Isa. 6:2), which would be inconceivable if the seraphim had hu- 
man shapes. Beings with human shape above a god or king are not attested 
iconographically and doubtless contradicted etiquette. “The problem is solved if we 
imagine winged Uraeus serpents spreading their wings protectively over a god or king 
or hovering above him. The same verse (v. 2) containing the ‘mdym (‘stood’) clearly 
says that they hover. On seals and other miniatures, one sees, as already shown, a frieze 
of Uraeus figures protecting a god's chapel, two Uraeus figures flanking a sacred ob- 
ject or a god, a winged Uraeus hovering protectively above (or behind) something, or 
simply four-winged Uraeus figures. Isaiah is describing the seraphim as they were fa- 
miliar to his contemporaries from the Uraeus reliefs or from pictorial representations: 
in a threatening upright posture or hovering protectively over the god or king they are 
supposed to protect."55 


48. Concerning the iconography, see A. M. Bisi, JI grifone: storia di un motivo iconografico 
nell'antico Oriente mediterraneo. SS 13 (1965). 

49. Görg, 32-33. 

50. See S. Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder. OBO 74 (1987), 105, note 163. 

51. So Joines, JBL 86 (1967) 410-11; Keel, 79; BDB, 977, classifies the occurrences in Isa. 6 
under a homonym; according to H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), in loc., they 
had a human form; cf. R. Kilian, Jesaja 1-12. NEB 17 (1986), 48. 

52. Keel, 84. 

53. Ibid., 106-10. 

54. Ibid., 75. 

55. Ibid., 111-12. 
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Keel’s plausible interpretation notwithstanding, one must keep open the possibil- 
ity of understanding the seraphim as having a human form. The point of departure 
can be a temporal examination of the passages. Although Keel?® suggests that the 
passages from Isaiah stem from the prophet himself, this is not so certain for Isa. 
14:28-32.>’ In any event, those who do assume Isaianic authorship should not press 
this imagery such that the sarap must be imagined as a serpent (“for from the root of 
the snake will come forth an adder, and its fruit will be a flying sarap,” v. 29b). This 
metaphor draws from and mixes the world of plants (root) and animals. “One ought 
not try to press this imagery to make every detail fit logically: a seraph is certainly 
not a YD¥ (viper).”>® The imagery of "root" and "fruit" (in contrast, e.g., to zera“ or 
the sequence néser-3óre3 as in Isa. 11:1; Dnl. 11:7) can be used because the issue is 
not one of equivalent species. 

Used negatively, this metaphorical reference to "root" and "fruit" serves to an- 
nounce to a collective entity its complete annihilation (Ezk. 17:9; Hos. 9:16; Am. 2:9; 
cf. Mal. 3:19), comparable to Eng. “roots and all.” Such annihilation is total because, 
following the metaphor of the tree, the path to regermination is destroyed. There will 
be no more descendants. Used positively, reference to the “root” and “fruit” can cir- 
cumscribe the revivification of a people (2 K. 19:30 par. Isa. 37:31; cf. Isa. 27:6ff. and 
Jer. 12:2 with the vb. 3r3).5? In such cases the sequence “root-fruit” metaphorically cir- 
cumscribes the totality of a phenomenon (in the sense of “above-below” in 2 K. 19:30 
par. Isa. 37:31; Am. 2:9; cf. Job 18:16).9 The metaphor in Isa. 14:29 is trying to say 
that the adversary of the Philistines still has its full power and as a matter of fact has not 
been broken. Frightening things will still come from it. The reversal of the sequence to 
“fruit-root” in Am. 2:9 shows that the reference to $öres and p*rí in and of itself does 
not necessarily involve the notion of descent. 

This view also emerges from an examination of the contemporary circumstances re- 
flected in Isa. 14:28-29.5! H. Donner believes that the oracle is based on the circum- 
stances surrounding the change of sovereigns from Shalmaneser V to Sargon II.6? The 
origin of Sargon II is obscure; he was a usurper, perhaps a son of Tiglath-pileser III, but 
not of Shalmaneser V. This genealogical discontinuity also emerges in K. Marti's late 
dating: Artaxerxes (III) Ochos-Alexander the Great.® One text-critical detail deserves 
attention. The Vg. reads Srp as a verb or as a participle: “et semen eius absorbens 
volucrem," after Middle Heb. srp, “slurp, suck.” The variant särap in the Kennicott 
mss. also presupposes a verb. 


56. Ibid., 71-72. 

57. R. Kilian, Jesaja 1-39. EdF 200 (1983), 82-83. 

58. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 96. 

59. See in this regard P. J. Becker, "Wurzel und Wurzelspross,” BZ 20 (1976) 22-44. 

60. See also KAZ 14.11-12. 

61. ©. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 52-53, is reserved on this issue. 

62. H. Donner, /srael unter den Völkern. SVT 11 (1964), 110-13. 

63. K. Marti, Das Buch Jesaia. KHC X (1900), 132; similarly already in the comm. of 
Johannes Cocceius (1603-69). 
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Isa. 30:6 says only that the seraphim fly; it says nothing about their form. At least 
according to the book of Isaiah, the seraphim need not have had the form of a serpent. 
Things stand differently, however, with Dt. 8:15, where sarap stands in apposition to 
nahas. The text describes a kind of serpent, not a winged creature as in the book of Isa- 
iah. Not only do the two passages differ with regard to form, but they also differ as far 
as dating is concerned if one traces the Isaianic passages back to the prophet himself 
(cf. the controversial ascriptions, except for Isa. 30:6, in Wildberger and Kaiser). Verse 
15 belongs to the earliest stage of Dt. 8, with some scholars viewing it as early 
postexilic,® though even a preexilic dating would involve a temporal distance between 
the two. 

This distance is also clear in the text of Nu. 21:4-9, which portrays the setting up 
of the healing bronze serpent and derives from RF? “Nu. 21:4-9 is not legitimizing the 
role of the serpent image in Jerusalem with the help of certain popular fantasies about 
the wilderness period, but is explaining the onerous but apparently ineluctable deriva- 
tion of the image from Moses himself in 2 K. 18:4 by adducing the salvific proclama- 
tion in Dt. 8:15... . The understanding of Moses as intercessor connects the two pas- 
sages." 65 

Joines's suggestion that "the earliest and the latest OT usages of saraph date proba- 
bly in the same one-hundred-year time span" can hardly be maintained.5? Rather, the 
temporal distance is joined by one related to content as well. The Pentateuch's use of 
$aràp as an attribute to nähäs suggests understanding sarap as an adjective"? (Sam. 
reads in Nu. 21:8; Dt. 8:15; certain Sam. mss. in Nu. 21:6 read srwp, which is probably 
construed as a passive participle of the vb. śrp;7! cf. also LXX), in which case Nu. 21:8 
would contain an ellipsis; the adjective would be used as a substantive.’? The nähäs 
Säräp is a serpent (cf. also the PN sarap; see below); nothing is said about wings. 

By contrast, in the book of Isaiah sarap is a substantive, in Isa. 6 without, and in Isa. 
14 and 30 with, an attribute. The seraphim are winged; the serpent form is not certain.?? 
These wings point to the divine-demonic character of the seraphim (cf. Keel's illustra- 
tion of the four-winged gods and genies;’* Keel follows the OT and ancient Near East- 
ern background in viewing the seraphim on the whole as a zoological species’>). The 
seraphim in Isa. 6 have faces, hands, and feet (or gender), features supporting the idea 


65. Aurelius, 22-23, 39. 

66. — IX, 366-67, 378-80. 

67. Cf. H. Maneschg, Die Erzühlung von der ehernen Schlange (Num 21,4-9) in der Aus- 
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68. Aurelius, 151. 

69. JBL 86 (1967). 

70. See Schroer, In Israel, 105-6. 

71. See R. Macuch, Grammatik des samaritanischen Hebräisch (Berlin, 1969), $66 dp. 

72. See Keel, 71 n. 101. 

73. See P. Welten, BRI?, 226-27; HAL, III, 1360-61. 

74. Keel, 194-216. 

75. Ibid., 72-73, with n. 106. 
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of the human form. Keel adduces noteworthy arguments against this view.76 One prob- 
lem involves the six wings, noted by Keel: “I accept Isaiah's six-winged Uraeus figures 
even if they are not attested anywhere in art"? He believes the description with six 
wings constitutes a “slight intensification” of the Uraeus figures with four wings.?? 

A six-winged genie with human form has long been familiar from Tell Halaf, and 
although Keel dismisses this figure as a unique phenomenon,” such a view is 
relativized by the following examples: 


1. Tell Halaf: relief; figure with three pairs of wings; 9th century*? 
2. Deve Hüyük: seal; figure with three pairs of wings; 7th-5th centuries®! 


Some monuments have preserved rudimentary illustrations with six wings, includ- 
ing nonhuman-headed mixed beings: 


3. Sakgagözü: relief; bird-headed genie with two pairs of wings, between each of 
them a conical element which can be interpreted as a rudimentary pair of wings* 

4. Olympia: relief stand; four fragments of a large stand with winged demons strid- 
ing to the right; 8th/7th century;55 Herrmann believes the triangular shape be- 
tween the wings represents a rudimentary wing illustration*4 

5. Cyprus: scarab; figure with six wings, perhaps an illustration of the divine mes- 
senger Iris®> 


The six-winged figure is reliably attested in nos. 1 and 2; the remaining examples rep- 
resent either misunderstandings or further developments. This image derives from the 
northern Syrian/Anatolian sphere and extends temporally down to the 7th-5th centuries. 

If the seraphim need not be Uraeus serpent figures, then Wildberger's classification 
of the seraphim in Isa. 6 as the heavenly hosts (s*bà^ has$ämayim), especially through 
the comparison with 1 K. 22:19-21, still seems at least worthy of consideration.55 In any 
event these seraphim, one of whom performs an atonement act on Isaiah according to 


76. Ibid., 75-79; cf. Ward, 142 n. 5; C. Herrmann, "Fünf phónizische Formen für ágyptische 
Fayencen," ZDPV 105 (1989) 34-38. 

77. Keel, 193 n. 157. 

78. Ibid., 113. 

79. Ibid., 75. 

80. W. Orthmann, Untersuchungen zur späthethitischen Kunst. Saarbrücker Beiträge zur 
Altertumskunde 8 (1971), 316, pl. 10e; Keel, 77, ill. 28. 

81. P. R. S. Moorey, Cemeteries of the First Millennium B.C. at Deve Hüyük. BAR Interna- 
tional Series 87 (Oxford, 1980), 114, ill. 474. 
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85. J. Boardman, Archaic Greek Gems (London, 1968), no. 40. 

86. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12, 252-53, 264-65; cf. O. H. Steck, “Genesis 12,1-3,” 149-70; a 
different view is taken by Keel, 48-49. 
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Isa. 6:7, are closely associated with Yahweh: “The quaking and smoke accompanying 
the calling of the seraphim, phenomena otherwise reserved for Yahweh’s theophanies, 
show that despite their subordination to Yahweh (v. 2), they are ‘intimately associated 
with Yahweh’s world.’ Their soteriological function in Isa. 6:6-7 is also to be viewed in 
this light. . . . Divorced from the mediating function of a priest, this atonement process 
(in this sense, too, removed from the ‘sphere of cultic practices’) is carried out by one of 
those beings whose association with Yahweh’s world simultaneously represents the dis- 
tance separating human beings from divine holiness and majesty."5? 


IV. Substantival Derivatives. 1 Ch. 4:22 attests the PN sdrdp. According to 
M. Noth and T. Nóldeke, this name derives from the animal name designating a kind of 
snake. The semantic spectrum of s*repá concurs with that of the vb. srp, as when 
Gen. 11:3 describes the burning of bricks, when the expression is used in connection 
with the burning of the red heifer (Nu. 19:6,17), or when the reference is to fire at inter- 
ments (2 Ch. 16:14; 21:19). The meaning "place of fire" is attested in Nu. 17:2(16:37); 
Dt. 29:22(23), and "fire, blaze;" in Lev. 10:6; Isa. 9:4(5); 64:10(11); Am. 4:11. Dt. 
29:22 says that if the covenant is broken, the land will become a place of burned de- 
struction like Sodom and Gomorrah (cf. Am. 4:11). 

In Isa. 33:12 misräpöt refers to the burning of people to lime, and in Jer. 34:5 to the 
fires accompanying interment. The place name misr*pót mayim in Josh. 11:8 and 13:6 
is to be identified with Khirbet el-Musheirefeh according to Noth, and with Minet el- 
Musheirefeh according to E. Höhne.®? 


V. 1. LXX. The LXX generally renders the vb. Srp as (kata)kaíein (76 times), 
empipránai, empréthein (25), and empyrízein (14), and the substantival constructions 
Sarap as aspís, thanatoün (once each) or óphis (twice), and s*repá as ekphorá (3 
times), empyrismös, katákauma (once each), pyr, and pyríkaustos (2 each), if not trans- 
lated as verbs. 


2. Qumran and the Later Period. The term srph is attested in Qumran in 1QM 14:18 
and 1QH 3:31, passages referring to the world conflagration. Occurrences of the vb. 
Srp in 11QT (2:7; 16:11,12,13; 26:9; 43:11; 55:9) remain within the framework of the 
pentateuchal occurrences constituting the basis of 11QT; cf. also 4QOrd 1, II, 17 with 
Ex. 32:20. The two occurrences 4Q179 1, I, 5 (within a lament) and 4QM*? 17:6 are 
fragments.9? 
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INV Saab; DPARWD mas abbim 





Contents: I. Etymology. II. OT. III. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. Etymology. The term $’b occurs 4 times in Ugarit as a feminine participle, includ- 
ing Stk Sibt "n, "pour out (water), or the one who draws water from the spring”;! s't bnpk 
Sibt, "running in from the well (will/did come) the women drawing (water)”;? [ "]hth sib 
yst, "his sister was drawing water (and) came out"? The Hebrew form 5°} corresponds 
to Akk. säbu(m), also sápu, “draw (water),”* and Arab. sa'aba, “constrict the throat, 
have drunk considerably"? In Jewish Aramaic and Middle Hebrew, 3"b means 
(1) "draw (water)," (2) “attract, draw in," (3) “receive.” 


II. OT. The root 3 5 occurs 20 times in the OT, including the verb 19 times in the qal 
and the noun mas abbim once. The verb is used exclusively in connection with the 
drawing of water; the obj. mayim is used 11 times and is otherwise to be derived con- 
textually. It is not surprising that an activity as routine as drawing water is mentioned 
only peripherally or only if special significance attaches to it.’ 

The former is the case in Gen. 24, where 3^5 occurs 8 times. Here one notices that in 
the narrator's account of the meeting between the servant and Rebekah in vv. 12-20 
and in the servant's account to Laban concerning his meeting with Rebekah in vv. 42- 
46, the vb. 5°} can alternate with the vbs. Sgh hiphil and ml’ piel. The narrator notes ini- 
tially that the servant arrived at the well outside the city “toward evening, the time 
when women go out to draw water (has30 "bót)" (v. 11). In his prayer the servant says, 
"and the daughters of the townspeople are coming out to draw water” (li$’öb, v. 13b), 
and then continues in v. 14a, “Let the girl (hanna *rá) to whom I shall say, ‘Please offer 
your jar that I may drink, and who shall say, ‘Drink, and I will water ("asgeh) your 
camels.” Verse 14a corresponds to vv. 43b-44a, “let the young woman (hä’almä) who 
comes out to draw (li3 0b), to whom I shall say, ‘Please give me a little water from your 
jar to drink,’ and who will say to me, ‘Drink, and I will draw ("es "àb) for your camels 
also.” In addition, v. 16b, “she went down to the spring, filled (watt*mallé’) her jar, and 
came up,’ corresponds to v. 45aß, "and she went down to the spring, and drew 
(wattiY'áb)"; and v. 19ba, “she said, ‘I will draw (’es’äb) for your camels also, " corre- 
sponds to v. 46aß, “she said, ‘Drink, and I will also water (asgeh) your camels.” The 
statement in v. 20b, “and she ran again to the well to draw (li$’öb),” finds no corre- 


1. ATU 1.12, II, 59; WUS, no. 2563. 

2. KTU 1.14, III, 9 (= V, 1); correctly as bnpk in V, 1 instead of bnk in III, 9; CML’, 85, 88. 
3. KTU 1.16, I, 51; cf. CML?, 96: “Sib error for Sibt [or masc. for fem.].” 

4. CAD, XV, 9-10; AHw, II, 1000. 

5. Lane, I/4, 1281. 

6. ANH, 412; Jastrow, 1505. 

7. On the (leather) drawing bucket, see AuS, V (1937), 189; VI (1939), 270-71, 275. 
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spondence in the account before Laban, whereas the statement in v. 20b, “and she drew 
(wattis ab) for all his camels,” acquires in v. 46b the form, “So I drank, and she also 
watered (hisgätä) the camels.” 

Hence the author places no special emphasis on the process of drawing water. The 
vb. Sb is not found in the well scene in Gen. 29:1-14, where only sgh hiphil is used (vv. 
2,3,7,8,10). The well scene in Ex. 2:15b-22 uses not 3^5 but rather dlh: “They [the 
daughters of the priest of Midian] came and drew water (wattidlená) . . . to water 
(l*ha3qót) their father's flock" (v. 16b); “and Moses . . . watered (wayyasq) their flock" 
(v. 17b). The daughters relate this to their father by saying, “he even drew water (dälöh 
dàlá) for us and watered (wayyasq) the flock" (v. 19b). 

In a fourth well scene,* 1 S. 9:11-13, one reads: “As they [Saul and his servant] went 
up the hill to the town, they met some girls coming out to draw water (lis’öb)” (v. 11a). 

In other passages special emphasis attaches to the act of drawing water. In the oracle 
against Nineveh (though the city is not mentioned here) in Nah. 3:12-17, the prophet 
ironically summons the city to prepare for the siege by referring first to its water provi- 
sions: "Draw (Sa “bi-lak) water for the siege (mé mäsör), strengthen your forts" (v. 14a). 

While Ruth is gleaning in the field, Boaz says to her, "if you get thirsty, go to the 
vessels and drink from what the young men have drawn (yis *bán)" (Ruth 2:9b). Either 
he is showing her favor in that she does not have to draw the water herself, or he is be- 
ing especially generous in that he will be buying and paying for the water himself and 
putting it at Ruth's disposal.? 

In a reverse fashion David allegedly declines water that has been drawn especially 
for him and presents it instead to Yahweh (as a libation!?). According to the short story 
in 2 S. 23:13-17 par. 1 Ch. 11:15-19, while staying in Adullam David wished to drink 
water from the well at the gate of Bethlehem, which was occupied by the Philistines 
(v. 15). "Then the three warriors broke through the camp of the Philistines, drew 
(wayyis "bá) water from the well . . . and brought it to David. But he would not drink of 
it; he poured (wayyassék) it out to Yahweh” (v. 16 par. 1 Ch. 11:18), saying that it was 
the blood of the men who went at the risk of their lives to get it (v. 17). 

| S. 7:6 mentions the drawing of water as a cultic act. After recounting that Israel, at 
Samuel's behest, “put away the Baals and the Astartes,” and that Samuel then gathered 
Israel together at Mizpah (vv. 3-5), the passage continues: “So they [the Israelites] 
gathered at Mizpah, and drew (wayyi3 "bá) water and poured (wayyisp*ká) it out before 
Yahweh. They fasted that day, and said ‘We have sinned against Yahweh.’” The pas- 
sage probably refers to “an otherwise unknown penitential ceremony.”!! 

The counterpart to such a penitential rite is probably attested in the eschatological 
thanksgiving hymn in Isa. 12:1-6 with its promise: "With joy you will draw (ás3*abtem) 
water from the wells of salvation" (v. 3).!? This passage may allude to a symbolic act of 


8. Cf. W. H. Schmidt, Exodus 1—6. BK Il/1 (1988), 84. 

9. So P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans l'AT. SVT 6 (1958), 148-49. 
10. Ibid., 225. 

11. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VHVI (1973), 168. 

12. Cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 501. 
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drawing water as a sign of joy of the sort familiar later in connection with the Feast of 
Tabernacles. !3 

The cult also included the regular service of “drawing water.” In the multilayered 
and by no means unequivocal narrative in Josh. 9, the Gibeonites are condemned by the 
n*si'im in v. 21, and by Joshua in v. (23 and) 27, to be “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water (3o *bé-mayim) for all the congregation" (v. 21), “for the house of my God” 
(v. 23), "for the congregation and for the altar of Yahweh" (v. 27); here the temple and 
altar probably refer not to those in Gibeon but to those in Jerusalem.!^ The statement 
about the Gibeonites' service "for the congregation" belongs to a later, “priestly” stage 
of the text reflecting the fact that after the exile slaves of non-Israelite origin were de- 
graded and engaged in work outside the temple.!5 The text does not disclose what spe- 
cific tasks these water drawers performed. 

The combination “hewers of wood" and “drawers of water" recurs only in Dt. 
29:10(Eng. 11). In connection with the covenant promise (29:1-12[2-13]), we read that 
"you stand assembled today, all of you, before Yahweh your God — the leaders of your 
tribes, your elders, and your officials, all the men of Israel, your children, your women, 
and the aliens (ger) who are in your camp, both those who cut your wood and those 
who draw your water (30 @b méméka)” (vv. 9-10[10-11]). This passage, like Josh. 9, 
doubtless refers to the Gibeonites, its apparent purpose!6 being to extract them from 
their function in the sanctuary and to separate them from Israel as gérim while simulta- 
neously integrating them into Israel's community.!? 

The intent of Dt. 29:10(11) is thus similar to that of the (later) text Josh. 9:21,27, 
which places the Gibeonites in the service of the "congregation." 

The noun mas’abbim, “watering places,” occurs only in the Song of Deborah in the 
summons to sing Yahweh's praise (Jgs. 5:10-11): “Louder than!® the cry of the water 
providers at the watering places, they [i.e., one] should praise the triumphs (sidgöt) of 
Yahweh” (v. 11aa). 





III. 1. LXX. The LXX translates 3^5 3 times as antlein (Gen. 24:13,20; Isa. 12:3), 
otherwise generally (11 times) as hydreüesthai (30 '€b in Dt. 29:10[11]; Josh. 
9:21,27 as hydrophóros; in Josh. 9:23 the LXX omits the words "and drawers of 
water’). In Jgs. 5:11 it uses a form of euphraínesthai, and in Nah. 3:14 a form of 
epispásthai. 


13. Ibid., 505-6. 

14. J. Halbe, “Gibeon und Israel," VT 25 (1975) 632-33. 

15. Ibid., 615. 

16. Cf. J. Reiter, "Der Bundesschluss im Lande Moab" (diss., Vienna, 1984), 304. 

17. Cf. A. D. H. Mayes, "Deuteronomy 29, Joshua 9, and the Place of the Gibeonites in Is- 
rael," in N. Lohfink, ed., Das Deuteronomium: Entstehung, Gestalt und Botschaft. BETL 68 
(1985), 321-25. 

18. So J. A. Soggin, "Bemerkungen zum Deboralied, Richter Kap 5,” TLZ 106 (1981) 630; 
idem, Judges. OTL (Eng. trans. 1972), 87, with reference to A. Weiser, "Das Deboralied,” ZAW 
71 (1959) 80. 
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2. Qumran. The only reliable Qumran witness is CD 11:1, where a Sabbath regula- 
tion prohibits drawing water in a container for drinking. Both the text and meaning of 
the occurrence in 1QH 3:29 are uncertain.!? 

Schmoldt 


19. Cf. H.-W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwärtiges Heil. SUNT 4 (1966), 40-41 n. 11. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences. II. Meaning and Use. III. Comparisons and Metaphors. IV. LXX. V. 
Qumran. 


I. Occurrences. The root $’g occurs 27 times in the MT, including 20 times as a 
verb in the qal (Jgs. 14:5; Job 37:4; Ps. 22:14[Eng. 13]; 38:9[8]; 74:4; 104:21; Isa. 
5:29; Jer. 2:15; 25:30[ter]; 51:38; Ezk. 22:25; Hos. 11:10[bis]; Joel 4:16[3:16]; Am. 
1:2; 3:4,8; Zeph. 3:3) and 7 times as the derived subst. saga of the type gatalat! (Job 
3:24; 4:10; Ps. 22:2[1]: 32:3; Isa. 5:29; Ezk. 19:7; Zech. 11:3). Moreover. one should 
probably also read m3 gym instead of ms’yhm in Ps. 35:17.? This root is also found in 
Ugaritic as tig? and in Arabic as ta’aga. 


II. Meaning and Use. The Ugaritic term tigt refers to the bellowing of a bull, 
Arab. ta aga to the roaring of various animals. By contrast, in reference to animals 
Heb. $’g refers exclusively to the roar of the lion,* specifically of the young lion al- 


$a ag. G. J. Botterweck, "Gott und Mensch in den alttestamentlichen Léwenbildern,” Wort, 
Lied, und Gottespruch. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 2 (1972), 117-28; R. Edler, Das Kerygma des 
Propheten Zefanja. FThSt 126 (1984), esp. 151-52; J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 
(71977); J. M. Kennedy, “The Root GR in the Light of Semantic Analysis,” JBL 106 (1987) 47- 
64, esp. 54-55; G. Krinetzki, Zefanjastudien. Regensburger Studien zur Theologie 7 (1977), esp. 
130; V. Maag, Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos (Leiden, 1951), esp. 195-97; 
L. Markert, Struktur und Bezeichnung des Scheltworts. BZAW 140 (1977), esp. 86-94; 
H. Weippert, "Amos. Seine Bilder und ihr Milieu,” in idem, K. Seybold, and M. Weippert, eds., 
Beitrüge zur prophetischen Bildsprache in Israel und Assyrien. OBO 64 (1985), 1-29. 


I. BLe, 463u”. 

2. Cf. BHS and H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc. 

3. KTU 1.14, III, 16; V, 8 (original text, mistakenly altered to tigt); UT, no. 2627; WUS, nos. 
2448, 2822; CML?, 160; cf. M. J. Dahood, RSP. I, 376, no. 595. 

4, — "tW "ri, I, 374-88. 
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ready capable of bringing down prey (k‘pir; Jgs. 14:5; Ps. 104:21) as well as of the 
mature animal (“ri/aryéh and labi; Isa. 5:29; Am. 3:4,8). Accordingly, the term 
šā'ag occurs alongside näham (Isa. 5:29), na'ar I (Jer. 51:38), and nätan qól (Jer. 
2:15; Am. 3:4), and Saga alongside n*hamá (Ps. 38:9[8] [cj.5]) and göl šāhal (Job 
4:10). 

The root is also applied to Yahweh (Jer. 25:30; Hos. 11:10; Am. 1:2; Joel 
4:16[3:16], to his thundering voice (Job 37:4), to enemies (Ps. 74:4), or to the suffering 
petitioner (Job 3:24; Ps. 22:2[1]; 32:3). The term is probably being used metaphori- 
cally here. A bridge between the two uses is the explicit comparison with the roaring 
of a lion (Ps. 22:14[13]; 38:9[8] [cj.]; Isa. 5:29; Jer. 51:38; Ezk. 22:25; Hos. 11:10; 
Zeph. 3:3). 

Along with the bear, wolf, panther, and serpent, the lion was viewed as one of the 
most dangerous animals (Jer. 5:6; Am. 5:19). Its (nocturnal) roar indicates that it is 
hunting or pursuing prey (Ps. 104:20-22; cf. Isa. 5:29) or has already been successful in 
capturing that prey (Jer. 2:15; Am. 3:4). Because people also fall prey to lions (Am. 
5:19; cf. Isa. 15:9; Ezk. 19:3,6), its roar causes fear in everyone (Am. 3:8; cf. Ezk. 
19:7; Hos. 11:10). 


III. Comparisons and Metaphors. “Among the figures using the lion,” the roaring 
lion represents one of the “basic types of comparisons, metaphors, and images.” 

1. Isaiah compares the cry of war of the "nation far away” (Isa. 5:26 [cj.; cf. BHS]), 
for which Yahweh “whistles,” with the roar of a lion (v. 29), evoking thus three images: 
the fearful appearance of the foreign military power, its threatening intentions (it is af- 
ter prey), and its dangerous nature. Just as is the case with an attacking lion, there can 
be no rescue. Commensurate with the absolute and radical nature of the Isaianic mes- 
sage (e.g., Isa. 6:9-11), this comparison expresses the inescapability of coming judg- 
ment. In Jer. 51:38 the roar of the Babylonians is evidence of their violent rapacity, 
which Yahweh will use at his judgment. 

The term 3a ag can also express the enemy's triumph (Ps. 74:4). Just as the lion 
roars over its felled prey (Am. 3:4), so also the enemy roar within the “holy place" and 
"set up their emblems there" as signs of victory. The image of the lions roaring over 
their prey in Jer. 2:15 similarly illustrates Israel's situation, since Israel has indeed 
fallen prey to its enemies and lost its freedom (v. 14). 

2. The petitioner's adversaries are also evoked in the image of the roaring lion (Ps. 
35:17 [cj.; see above]). Ps. 22:14(13) refers to such hostile powers as bulls that encircle 
the petitioner, "open wide their mouths at me, like a ravening and roaring lion." This 
image illustrates the dangerous nature of these adversaries and the serious nature of the 
threat to which the petitioner is subject and the accompanying helplessness. This par- 
ticular comparison may have been influenced by mythical imagery. Demonic beings 


5. See III.4 below. 
6. Maag, 195-96. 
7. => I, 387. 
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threatening the welfare and health of the individual theriomorphically represent Is- 
rael’s surroundings, for example, in the image of the lion.® 

In Job 4:10 the roaring lion represents the wicked person. 

3. The inappropriate behavior of certain groups within society can also be repre- 
sented by the image of the roaring lion. Zeph. 3:3-4 issues accusations against Jerusa- 
lem according to estates; here the roaring lion (v. 3) represents the deadly, destructive 
rapacity of the särim, the highest state officials, an image prompted perhaps by early 
wisdom metaphors: "Like a roaring (näham) lion or a charging bear is a wicked ruler 
over a poor people” (Prov. 28:15). 

The book of Ezekiel picks up Zephaniah’s comparison (Ezk. 22:25)? and intensifies 
it in a twofold manner. First, it refers it to the n*si 2m (cj.; cf. BHS), the kings them- 
selves; second, this generalized condemnation of rulers reaches back beyond the pres- 
ent age to include the past in the accusation as well. The lion parable in Ezk. 19 em- 
ploys the image of the roaring lion (v. 7) to illustrate the “awesome royal majesty [of 
Jehoiachin]"!? (cf. also Prov. 19:12; 20:2). 

4. In the language of the Psalms Sa ag and §*Ggd refer metaphorically to the inten- 
sity of the lament (Ps. 22:2[1]) and expression of suffering (Job 3:24 [with ntk]; Ps. 
32:3), evoking thus the depth and power of the pain the psalmist must endure.!! “I 
groan/roar [or: my groaning is] louder than the roaring of the ‘lion’ läbi’)” (Ps. 38:9[8] 
[cj.]).'? This use of $@’ag seems to have exerted an influence back on the image of the 
roaring lion. In the late scoffing or victory song in Zech. 11:1-3, which praises in antic- 
ipation the fall of the world power, the roaring of the lions together with the laments 
(y’läalä) of the shepherds is an expression of sadness: “Listen, the roar of the lions, for 
the thickets of the Jordan are destroyed!” (v. 3). 

5. The image of the roaring lion is also associated with Yahweh. The earliest witness 
is the originally independent!? discourse in Am. 3:8: “The lion has roared; who will not 
fear? Yahweh has spoken; who can but prophesy?" The point of comparison in this jux- 
taposition is that the event inevitably evokes a certain reaction. Just as everyone be- 
comes frightened at the roaring of the lion, so also must everyone prophesy when 
Yahweh speaks. The prophet's intention here 1s obviously to justify his own prophesy- 
ing against criticisms from his listeners by adducing the impossibility of not transmit- 
ting, of holding back, or of otherwise keeping silent about the revealed word (cf. Jer. 
20:9). Is the prophet also comparing Yahweh's speaking with the roaring of a lion?!^ 
This is perhaps first the case in Am. 1:2: "Yahweh roars from Zion, and utters his voice 


8. Cf. Kraus, in loc.; O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans., New York, 
1978), 78ff., “The Enemies of the Individual," esp. 85-89, "Animal Comparisons." 

9. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 466-67, 468. 

10, Ibid., 395. 

11. Cf. Kraus, in loc.; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 126. 

12. Cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IV/2 (51968), 161; GesB, 489; HAL, II, 515b. 

13. Cf. W. H. Schmidt, “Die deuteronomistische Redaktion des Amosbuches," ZAW 77 
(1965) 184-85; Markert, 88-89. 

14. Markert, 93. 
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from Jerusalem.” This verse, which is positioned at the beginning of Amos like a motto 


and whose authenticity is quite correctly questioned because of the mention of Zion,!5 
describes God's appearance in the form of earlier theophany portrayals!® but reverses 
its intention by understanding Yahweh’s thunderous voice!’ in anticipation as the roar 
of a lion.!5 That is, Yahweh will not encounter Israel in a positive, saving fashion, but 
as disaster, “like a lion ready to pounce on its prey."!? The interpretation was probably 
also inspired by the juxtaposition of nätan göl and Saag in 3:4.7° 

Jer. 25:30, a doubtless non-Jeremianic?! and probably only post-Dtr verse, picks up 
Am. 1:2. "Since Jerusalem and its Temple have in the meantime been destroyed, 
Yahweh's roaring voice issues from (the heavenly) ‘on high’ which is his “holy habita- 
tion.' "2? The verse also universally expands the horizon of Yahweh's appearance to in- 
clude — quite beyond Judah/Jerusalem — other nations in the judgment (v. 31). Joel 
4:16(3:16) presupposes and intensifies this expansion.” While Yahweh appears for 
judgment upon the nations, he remains “a refuge for his people, a stronghold for the 
people of Israel.” Because the sanctuary has been rebuilt in the meantime (1:14; 2:17), 
the prophet can now pick up Am. 1:2a literally again. By contrast, Job 37:4 reverses the 
sequence of statements in Am. 1:2, as it were, and concentrates them in a single sen- 
tence; the subject of Sä’ag is now Yahweh's thunderous voice (göl). 

Am. 1:2 may also provide the background for Hos. 11:10, a verse probably not go- 
ing back to Hosea himself in view of the switch to the 3rd person for Yahweh and the 
mention of a western Diaspora.** “The calling father (vv. 1f.) now roars like a lion, 
with a voice that cannot be overheard. Though he does not call Israel to judgment, Is- 
rael returns home only in terror (cf. 3:4f.)."?5 


IV. LXX. The LXX translates Saag with various terms. The most frequent equiva- 
lent is öryesthai (Jgs. 14:5; Ps. 22:14(13]; 38:9[8]; 104:21; Jer. 2:15; Ezk. 22:25; Hos. 
11:10; Zeph. 3:3). It also uses ereügesthai (Hos. 11:10; Am. 3:4,8), anakrázesthai 
(Joel 4:16[3:16]), boán (Job 37:4), and phthéngesthai (Am. 1:2). 

It translates the substantive as öryma (Ezk. 19:7) and tó krázein (Ps. 32:3), or para- 
phrases as phóné óryoménón leöntön (Zech. 11:3). In several passages the rendering 


15. See W. H. Schmidt, 171-72 n. 9; H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 
121-22; cf. Jeremias, 166-67. 

16. Jeremias, 12-17, 130-33. 

17. 2 NP göl. 

18. Cf. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 118; W. Rudolph, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. KAT XIIU2 
(1971), 116-17; Jeremias, 168. 

19. Maag, 197. 

20. Cf. Weippert, 17. 

21. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (?1968), 167. 

22. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 122. 

23. Ibid., 81. 

24. Cf. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 194-95; J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Ho- 
sea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 147; W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIIUI (1966), 213-14. 

25. Wolff, Hosea, 203. 
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resembles more an interpretation than a translation, e.g., chrématizein (Jer. 25:30 = 
32:30 LXX), exegeírein (51:38 = 28:38 LXX), enkauchásthai (Ps. 74:4), paráptoóma 
(Ps. 22:2[1]), dakryein (Job 3:24), and sthénos (Job 4:10). In Isa. 5:29 both the substan- 
tive and the verb are replaced by completely different words (ormán; paristánai).?6 


V. Qumran. The root `g occurs in Qumran in 1 1QPs* 19:8 = 11 QPs* a,8,27 an apoc- 
ryphal psalm called a “plea for deliverance.” At the beginning of a thanksgiving hymn, 
the psalmist explains: 3 "gh npsy Ihll `t $mkh. The context shows that the verb has lost its 
original meaning and has now faded into an equivalent for the expression násà /ndtan 
qól. The reason may be the parallel position of $@’ag and nätan qól in Am. 3:4 and Jer. 
2:15 (cf. Jer. 25:30; Joel 4:16[3:16]; Am. 1:2). Because contextual information is lack- 
ing, the meaning of the masc. pl. ptcp. $w’gym in the fragment 4Q172 9:2 can no longer 
be determined. 

Graupner 


26. But cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 223. 
27. J. van der Ploeg, "Fragment d'un manuscrit de Psaumes de Qumran, 11QPsb,” RB 74 
(1967) 408-10. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Meaning: 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning. II. OT: 1. Sh, 356% 
m$6 à; 2. §4’6n; 3. Other Derivatives. III. Qumran. IV. LXX. 


I. Occurrences and Meaning. 

1. Occurrences. The vb. Sh along with its numerous derivatives is part of the specif- 
ically OT vocabulary and lacks corresponding terms in any of the related Semitic lan- 
guages, even Aramaic. While occurrences in the Qumran writings (see III below) fol- 
low the term’s use in the Hebrew Bible, more recently the derivative §6°4 (Sho'ah, 
Shoah) has come to serve as a specialized designation for the unparalleled mass exter- 
mination of the Jews by the National Socialists, though even this usage is not without 
its critics within contemporary Jewish theology (cf. Hutner). 


Sh. G. R. Driver, "Notes on Isaiah," Von Ugarit nach Qumran. FS O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 
(1958), 42-48, esp. 42-43; Y. Hutner, “Bürde der Erwühlung;" in M. Brocke and H. Jochum, eds., 
Wolkensäule und Feuerschein. Abhandlungen zum christlich-jüdischen Dialog 13 (1982), 27-42, 
esp. 27, 40-41; S. H. Levey, “The Rule of the Community IIL2," RevQ 5 (1964/65) 239-43; 
U. Tal, "Excursus on Hermeneutical Aspects of the Term Shoah,” Yad Vashem Studies 13 (1979) 
7-32. 
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2. Meaning. The verb occurs less frequently (once in the gal, 3 times in the niphal, 
twice in the hiphil) than do the substantival forms §6°4 (12 times), §@’6n (18), m*S6'G 
(3), and the hapax legomena $“jyä and 321. The hithpael of 375 (II) occurring in Gen. 
24:21 is to be distinguished from this verbal root and is viewed as a secondary form of 
Fh! 

The verb and its derivatives describe a noisy, roaring tumult sometimes associated 
with downfall (e.g., Isa. 66:6; Hos. 10:14; Zeph. 1:15), though they can also function 
as an image of joy and exuberance (Isa. 5:14) or power and strength (e.g., Ps. 
65:8[Eng. 7]). As the result of downfall and disaster, they also refer to devastation and 
desolation. 


II. OT. 

1. Sh, $0 á/m'3ó à. The vb. Sh and the noun 564 are part of the vocabulary of catas- 
trophe. Even when they are used parallel with hamä/hämön? and refer to the roaring 
sound of masses of people or water (Ps. 65:8[7]; Isa. 17:12-13; Jer. 51:55), in most 
cases the setting involves destruction and downfall. The same applies to the transla- 
tions "storm," “thunderstorm,” and “darkness of clouds" (Prov. 1:27: 564 par. sápá; 
Ezk. 38:9: 564 par. ‘änän; similarly Zeph. 1:15: 50 à/m*30 à par. hösek and "pelá, 
Gnan and “räpel). Other elements of ruin include the devastation of inhabited cities 
(Isa. 6:11: Sá à ‘Grim mé én yöseb; similarly 2 K. 19:25 par. Isa. 37:26) and the desola- 
tion of fertile landscapes (Job 30:3; 38:27). Such destruction (Isa. 10:3: 6@ par. 
p*quddá; antonym: 'ezrá) can be brought about by hostile troops (Isa. 47:11, the fall of 
Babylon) as well as by personal adversaries (Ps. 63:10[9]; Job 30:14; perhaps also Ps. 
35:17, though here the form 3ó' is usually corrected?). The same adversaries, however, 
can equally be the target of 36 à (Ps. 35:8; Prov. 3:25). 

In three passages (Job 30:3; 38:27; Zeph. 1:15) 56 is followed by m*3ó à, which 
derives from the same verbal root and which G. Fohrer describes as an "artificial ex- 
pansion form."^ This same sequence recurs in the hymns of Qumran (1QH 5:30; 9:6; 
see III below). 


2. sa ón. The use of $@’ön is more varied. Only in Ps. 40:3(2) does the word refer to 
“downfall” and “catastrophe” (3à ón par. tit hayyGwén; the response is sela“); other- 
wise it refers to noise, tumult, or roaring in various contexts. For Isa. 5:14 and 24:8 
(Sa’6n par. ‘alléz/alliz), Gesenius's rendering as “merry, rollicking noise” is certainly 
accurate. The initiators in 25:5 are portrayed more negatively. By contrast, a more 
threatening scene emerges with its warlike noise and Yahweh as the initiator of a hos- 
tile attack (13:4; 66:6; Hos. 10:14; cf. also Jer. 25:31). The portrayal in Am. 2:2 almost 
sounds naturalistic: “and Moab shall die amid uproar, amid shouting and the sound of 


1. GesB, 796. 

2. — II, 414-18. 

3. See IV below. 

4. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 413. 
5. GesB, 797. 
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the trumpet.” In a neutral passage 3à Óón is used to refer to Pharaoh with the mocking 
name “Roaring, who missed his chance" (Jer. 46:17).? Jer. 51:55 describes the power 
of Babylon with the image of the roaring waves, power that is nonetheless destined to 
fall. Ps. 65:8(7) uses similar imagery to show that Yahweh is lord over the powers and 
forces of nature and the nations. 


3. Other Derivatives. Other derivatives include §*7yé and set. Isa. 24:12 uses s*Tyá 
parallel with Sammé in a portrayal resembling 6:11.5 In Lam. 3:47 the hapax 
legomenon 32 1 together with three additional nouns related in content (pahad, pahat, 
Seber) describes the disconsolate state of Jerusalem after its destruction. 

The interpretation of the hapax legomenon set in Nu. 24:17 is disputed. Although 
"Moab" in the preceding line militates in favor of the PN “Sheth,” B. Baentsch adduces 
the parallel text Jer. 48:45, where sà ón stands instead, and considers whether set might 
not be an abbreviated form of $2’t (Lam. 3:47; see above).? Other interpreters read 5*'t, 
"arrogance."!0 G. Hoffmann suggests yet another solution, namely, to understand the 
word as a reference to the acropolis of Ar-Moab.!! Baentsch, however, is probably cor- 
rect in suggesting that “at least for now, nothing certain can be determined"? 


III. Qumran. In the Qumran writings the substantival derivatives of 377 are part of 
the vocabulary of religious poetry. All these occurrences are found in the Hymn Scroll 
(concerning 1QS 3:2, see Levey). 1QH 2:27 and 6:7 use sa ón parallel with hamön, the 
comparison with roaring masses of water (kah"món mayim rabbim) recalling Isa. 
17:12-13. IQH 5:30 and 9:6 use the parallel 56 G@/m‘S6 4 to refer to the petitioner's per- 
sonal tribulations.!? 1QH 5:22 makes the same statement with sà Ón. 


IV. LXX. It is difficult to determine the corresponding LXX equivalents for these 
verbal and substantival forms. In part the textual tradition goes its own way or replaces 
the Hebrew words with completely different Greek words. 

In Ps. 35:8 the LXX views 564 as a parallel to reset and thus renders it as pagís 
alongside théra, “net, trap.”!* In Ps. 35:17 the LXX presupposes the reading saw’ (“de- 
ceitfulness, lie"!5) for the abbreviated form s6° and accordingly translates kakourgía. 

The LXX does, however, uses clear equivalents for the basic meanings. It renders 
the roaring of the masses of water or people as échein (Isa. 17:12-13) or échos (Ps. 
65:8[7]), and the noise of battles as kraugé (Isa. 66:6; Am. 2:2). It refers to the down- 


6. See T. H. Robinson Die Zwölf Kleinen Propheten. HAT V14 (71954), 76. 
7. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (71968), 270. 

8. > DAW 5mm. 

9. Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri. HKAT 1/2 (1903), 616-17. 

10. > RWI nasa’. 

11. “Versuche zu Amos,” ZAW 3 (1883) 97. 

12. Baentsch, 617. 

13. See IL1 above. 

14. BAGD, 360. 

15. GesB, 809. 
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fall or destruction associated with such sounds as apóleia (Isa. 47:11; Hos. 10:14), 
thlipsis (Isa. 10:3), synoché (Job 30:3), or talaipörta (Ps. 40:3[2]; Zeph. 1:15), and ren- 
ders the corresponding verbal form of 3h as er&moün (Isa. 6:11). Finally, it renders the 
double expression 36 à íim*30 à in Job 38:27 as ábaton kat aoiketon. 

Beyse 
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I. 1. Etymology. The noun $“öl is found only in Hebrew, though it does also appear 
as a loanword in Syriac, Aramaic, and Ethiopic.! Note also the Eblaite place name Si-a- 
la"? 

The etymology of “öl has long been the subject of scholarly discussion. Deriva- 
tions from 3à al, "inquire," emerged early and remained popular.? The meaning would 
then be "(place of) inquiry." Such a meaning, however, presupposes a court of the dead, 
something not attested in the OT. Attempts to derive the word from an assumed term 
Saal, "hollow out,” have been abandoned.* 

F. Delitzsch and W. Baumgartner have tried to derive the term from Akkadian, though 
Su alu, suggested by Delitzsch as an Akkadian designation for the underworld, is based 
on a misreading of the cuneiform.? Baumgartner followed the lead of W. F. Albright by 
beginning with Akk. su ara, which originally referred to the dwelling of Tammuz in the 
underworld and then allegedly became the designation for the underworld itself. This 
view, however, seems far-fetched and does not hold up under closer scrutiny. 

The same certainly applies to E. Dévaud's attempt to derive 3*0] from Egyptian, and 
to W. Wifall's assumption of an indirect loan from Egyptian such that sihör, “pond of 
Horus," is to be equated with the Sea of Reeds (yam-sáp), which in Egyptian mythol- 
ogy exhibited features of the underworld. This underworld function was then allegedly 
transferred to El, leading to the underworld designation 3*2], “lake of El,” which was 
later vocalized as 3*0. 

L. Köhler has found wide acceptance in suggesting that 3*'0/ derives from — RW 
3h I, whereby the final / is not part of the stem, but rather an element of construction as 
in karmel, “fruit garden.” The root $’h has several distinct meanings, including (1) be 
desolate; (2) roar, rage; (3) regard. Kóhler adduces only the first meaning, which is 
consonant with the desolation of the underworld. G. Gerleman tries to combine the two 
aspects "in the concept of disorder and disorganization manifest acoustically as noise 
and visually as ruin"? Regardless of how one construes the semantic differences within 


Theologie und Glaube 76 (1986) 173-92; K. L. Tallqvist, Sumerisch-akkadische Namen der 
Totenwelt. StOr V/4 (1934); N. J. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions of Death and the Nether World 
in the OT. BietOr 21 (1969), esp. 21-151; J. Tropper, Nekromantie. Totenbefragung im Alten Ori- 
ent und im AT. AOAT 223 (1989); L. Wachter, Der Tod im AT. AzT IV8 (1967), esp. 48-56, 181- 
98; idem, “Unterweltsvorstellungen und Unterweltsnamen in Babylonien, Israel und Ugarit,” 
MIO 15 (1969) 327-36; W. Wifall, "The Sea of Reeds as Sheol,” ZAW 92 (1980) 325-32. 


1. LexSyr, 773; DNSI, II, 1095; AP 71.15; LexLingAeth, 376-77. 

2. G. Pettinato, Catalogo dei testi cuneiformi di Tell Mardikh-Ebla. Materiali Epigrafici di 
Ebla | (Naples, 1979), 1027, who finds 2 feminine occurrences; cf. M. Dahood, "Love and 
Death at Ebla and Their Biblical Reflections," Love and Death in the Ancient Near East. FS 
M. H. Pope (Guilford, Conn., 1987), 97. 

3. GesTh, 1348; König, 474; Albright, JBL 75 (1956) 257; C. H. Gordon, Eblaitica, | 
(Winona Lake, Ind., 1987), 24. 

4. GesTh, 1348. 

5. P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890), 222-24; von Soden. 

6. Albright, “Mesopotamian Elements.” 

7. Gerleman, 1280. 
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the derivatives of 37^, it is nonetheless doubtful whether 3*60/ does belong to this group; 
it is thus better to treat it as a word sui generis. 

A derivation focusing on a separation into the constituent parts 5 and ‘öl is wor- 
thy of consideration.® On this view 3*6] might derive from an earlier 3*al, with the 
naturally long à in the prominent syllable becoming 6 in Old Canaanite.? In Hebrew 
as well as in other Semitic languages, ‘al is widespread as a negation that was origi- 
nally a substantive with the meaning "nothing."!? One would presuppose the fuller 
vocalization ‘öl for this substantive. The § may represent an old preformative, as oc- 
casionally attested in Hebrew.!! If one understands it as a causative element, 3*6] 
would then mean "make into nothing, destroy"; if one understands it in the sense of 
a relative pronoun, then commensurate with Akk. su the meaning "belonging to 
nothingness" or "place of nothingness" emerges.!? I believe the latter meaning is 
preferable. 


2. OT Occurrences. The term 3*/ occurs 66 times in the OT counting Isa. 7:11, 
where 3*'álá is to be emended to $“ölä. Here, as in 1 K. 2:6 and Job 17:16, the word is 
written without the waw, whereas it otherwise always appears as 3*ól. It occurs with 
widely varying frequency in the OT books. The greatest concentration is found in the 
Ketubim, including 16 times in the Psalms, 8 in Job, 9 in Proverbs, and 1 each in Canti- 
cles and Ecclesiastes, totaling 35 occurrences. Among the prophets, Isaiah predomi- 
nates with 10 occurrences, then Ezekiel with 5; the word occurs 5 times in the Minor 
Prophets, not at all in Jeremiah. It also occurs 4 times in Genesis, twice in Numbers, 
once in Deuteronomy, twice in 1 Kings, and once each in | and 2 Samuel. 


3. LXX. The LXX consistently translates 3*0/ as hádes (60 times). It translates it 
as thánatos 3 times (2 S. 22:6; Prov. 23:14; Isa. 28:15). In the case of Isa. 28:15, the 
parallel terms for "death" and "underworld" have merely been switched in the trans- 
lation. In 2 S. 22:6 it renders both as thánatos, while Ps. 18:6(Eng. 5), which is oth- 
erwise identical with 2 S. 22:6, retains the parallelism in the LXX as well. Ezk. 
32:21 uses bóthros, “pit, trench,” for §°6/. The LXX formulates the text in Isa. 7:11 
more briefly, and thus it lacks an equivalent for $“alä. The text of Job 24:19 is prob- 
lematic. 


II. Sheol as a Place in the Depths. Like other peoples in antiquity, from the Greeks 
to the Babylonians, the OT Israelites conceived the world of the dead as a great space 
in the depths, as an underworld. The spirits of the dead!? (Job 26:5; Prov. 9:18; Isa. 
14:9) enter into this realm of darkness (Job 10:21; Ps. 88:7,13[6,12]; etc.) and silence 


8. Wüchter, "Unterweltsvorstellungen," 335. 
9. Meyer, I, $23.1a. 

10. HAL, I, 48. 

11. Meyer, II, §40.6. 

12. AHw, III, 1254. 

13. > DRDI r*pá'im. 
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(Ps. 22:3[2]; 94:17) that is closed off with locks and gates (Job 38:17; Ps. 9:14[13]; Isa. 
38:10) and from which there is no return (Job 7:9; 16:22; Jon. 2:7[6]; cf. in this regard 
the Sumerian name of the realm of the dead, kur-nu-gi-a, Akk. erset là tari, “land with- 
out return"). Although there is neither activity nor consciousness there (Eccl. 9:10), the 
dead do retain in a shadowy way the same forms they had at death or burial. Rank and 
class continue to be valid. Kings reign with the signs of their office (Isa. 14:9ff.), war- 
riors still wear their equipment (Ezk. 32:27), and the prophet his cloak (1 S. 28:14). 
Those who were denied a proper burial must lie down on maggots and be covered with 
worms (Isa. 14:11). The spirits of the dead who were uncircumcised and slain with the 
word (murdered or executed) receive a place commensurate with the inferior place of 
the corpse (Isa. 14:19; Ezk. 31:17-18; 32:19ff.). Despite such distinctions, however, 
even the poetic portrayal of the excitement of the realm of the dead when the king of 
Babylon descends speaks about the equality of the spirits of the dead, all of whom are 
equally weak (Isa. 14:9-10). 

The location of Sheol in the depths already becomes clear from the verbal expres- 
sions used to describe one’s descent into it, which almost always include forms of > 
TY yärad IV, “climb down, descend" (9 times in the qal, 7 in the hiphil, 2 in the 
hophal). An even stronger expression is 3p/ hiphil together with 37h, "send far down” 
(Isa. 57:9), similarly nht (Job 21:13; together with "apàr in Job 17:16b), “sink down." 
Other verbs of movement are used in Am. 9:2 (htr, "break through"), Ps. 9:18(17) 
(Sib), and Eccl. 9:10 (hälak). 

The depth of Sheol is underscored by the addition of tahtit (Dt. 32:22) or tahtiyä 
(Ps. 86:13; cf. Sir. 51:6), “lowest/deepest Sheol,” or through the expression ‘imgé "öl, 
"depths of Sheol” (Prov. 9:18). Contrasting juxtapositions include Sämayim, "heaven," 
and “öl, in reference to the highest and lowest realms of the cosmos (Job 11:8; Ps. 
139:8; Am. 9:2; cf. Isa. 7:11). 


III. Parallel Expressions. 

1. bór. According to the Israelite worldview, Sheol lies beneath the subterranean 
ocean upon which the earth disk floats (cf. Job 26:5; 38:16-17). The path to it leads 
through deep water, hence it is not surprising that bör, “cistern, water pit,’!* is one of 
the most frequent names for the underworld in the OT, a name used in part in place of 
¥°6l itself and in part alongside 3*1 in parallelismus membrorum. Such parallelism is 
found in Ps. 30:4(3); 88:4b,5a(3b,4a); Prov. 1:12; Isa. 14:15; Ezk. 31:16. The two 
terms are used in close proximity in Isa. 38:18; Ezk. 31:14b,15a, etc. The characteristic 
expression for descent into the underworld in Israel is the idiom yór*dé-bór, "those who 
go down to the Pit" (Ps. 28:1; 30:4[3]; 88:5[4]; 143:7; Prov. 1:12; Isa. 38:18; Ezk. 
26:20; 31:14,16; 32:18,24,25,29,30). An expression analogous to 3*0/ tahtit or 5°6l 
tahtiyä is bör tahtiyét (Ps. 88:7[6]; Lam. 3:55), “lowest pit," corresponding, e.g., to 
yark*té-bór, "depths of the Pit" (Isa. 14:15; Ezk. 32:23). 


14. > RI ber III (I, 465-66); better: > T" yärad V (VI, 319-20); HAL, I, 106, “watering 
place, well of underground water.” 
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2. Sahat. Another synonym for 3*'ó/ similar to bór is > NNW Sahat, another word for 
"pit," albeit one that also includes the concrete notion of the pit as a trap.'> The term 
Sahat can also evoke the notion of the grave. For example, the meaning of Sahat in Ps. 
16:10 is clear since it parallels 3*0/: “For you do not give me up to Sheol, or let your 
faithful one see the Pit (Sahat).” Given the context, however, Jon. 2:7(6) also clearly al- 
ludes to the underworld with reference to the pit (Sahat) out of which the petitioner is 
led. The same applies to the “pit of destruction" (Sahat b‘li) from which the author of 
Isa. 38:17 was preserved, a passage followed by several references to the underworld 
(v. 18: 3* 6l, mäwet, yör‘de-bör). Even in passages using Sahat instead of the usual bór 
in the expression “go down to the pit" (Ps. 30:10[9]; 55:24[23] [lib'er Sahat]; Ezk. 
28:8), the reference is to the journey into the underworld. 

In some passages (e.g., Job 17:14; 33:18,22,24,28,30), Sahat more likely refers to 
the grave than to the underworld. 


3. 'eres. In ancient Babylonia "earth," ersetu, was the most popular and frequent 
name for the underworld.!6 It was used not only in reference to the underworld itself 
but also for attributes of the gods of the underworld, e.g., belit erseti, "mistress of the 
earth," for the goddess of the underworld, Ereshkigal. 

In ancient Ugarit, too, “earth,” "rs, often means essentially “underworld.” “Descend 
to the depth of the earth" always means "descend into the underworld." The expression 
yrdm "rs corresponds exactly to Heb. yör‘de-bör.!’ In ancient Israel, however, the word 
for "earth" was not understood as a synonym for “underworld” to the same extent as in 
Ugarit or Babylon. 

The word "eres refers to the underworld especially when a corresponding qualifica- 
tion is made, for example, "whose bars closed upon me forever" (Jon. 2:7[6]), or with 
expressions corresponding to Akk. ersetu Saplitu, "the lower earth,” and referring to 
the depths,!5 including ‘eres tahtit, “the world below" (Ezk. 31:14,16,18), and tahtiyét 
hà Gres, “depths of the earth" (or something similar; Ps. 63:10[9]; Isa. 44:23; Ezk. 
26:20; 32:18,24). It should be noted that Ps. 139:15 does speak of this realm, but as the 
hidden place where human beings were created, which has nothing to do with the 
realm of the dead. On the other hand, expressions such as fhdmét h@ Gres, the “primal 
waters of the earth" (Ps. 71:20), and mehq*ré- ‘Gres, “depths of the earth” (Ps. 95:4), do 
indeed allude to the underworld or to its access. 

Rarely, however, does mere ‘eres alone refer to the underworld. Eccl. 3:21 juxta- 
poses the ascent of the human spirit/breath and the descent of the spirit/breath of ani- 
mals. In this case /*má'ià, “upward,” doubtless means “to heaven," while /*mattá 
lä’äres, "down beneath the earth," accordingly means “to the underworld.” Given the 
context in Isa. 26:19, the statement “the earth will give birth to the shades" (npl hiphil) 
means that the dead will emerge from the underworld, an element of hope transcending 


15. KBL?, 963. 

16. See Tallqvist, 8-14. 

17. KTU 1.4, VII, 8-9; ANET, 135a, viii, 8-9; KTU 1.5, V, 15-16; ANET, 139a, v, 15-16. 
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the old understanding of Sheol. In Ps. 22:30(29) (emended text) the expressions 
y‘séné- eres, "who sleep in the earth,” and yór*dé 'apàr, “who go down to the dust,” are 
parallel. 


4. geber. The word for “grave,” — AP geber, can also assume the meaning of “un- 
derworld," albeit only rarely. One clear witness is Ps. 88:12(11), where geber parallels 
“baddön, “realm of the dead.” Ezk. 32:22-26 describes the circular arrangement of the 
graves of Assyria, Elam, and Meshech-Tubal in the underworld; here the notion of 
grave is transferred to the underworld. 


5. ‘Gpar. Burial sites in ancient Palestine were niche graves allowing one to ascertain 
the decay of the remains to dust when the graves were reused. This practice is associ- 
ated with the notion equating the dead with dust (Ps. 30:10[9]) or with referring to the 
deceased as "dwellers in the dust" (Isa. 26:19) and as those who "lie down in the dust" 
(Job 7:21; 20:11; 21:26).!? Although the reference is first of all to the grave, “dust” can 
just as easily function as an expression for the “underworld.” Such is the case in Job 
17:16, which parallels “go down to the bars of Sheol” and “descend into the dust.” The 
parallel to *will the dust praise you?" in Ps. 30:10(9) is *what profit is there in my 
death, if I go down to the Pit (Sahat)?” a reference to the journey to the underworld, ex- 
pressed in Ps. 22:30(29) by “go down to the dust” (yrd ‘äpär). Given the context, the 
“dwellers in the dust" (Sók*né 'apàr) in Isa. 26:19 are those who dwell in the under- 
world, and the “land of the dust" ('admat-'apàr) from which many will awaken is noth- 
ing other than the underworld (Dnl. 12:2). The corresponding Akkadian expression is 
bit epri.?? 


6. “baddén. Later OT writings use yet another designation for the realm of the dead 
instead of or alongside 3*6/, namely, “baddön,?! in the meaning “downfall” (so Job 
31:12) or “place of downfall.” In three passages (Job 26:6; Prov. 15:11; 27:20, which 
reads "baddóh), it parallels 3*6], once (Ps. 88:12[11]) geber, and once (Job 28:22) 
mawet. 


7. mäwet. Because thoughts of death conjure the idea of the underworld and vice 
versa, the word for “death,” mäwet, frequently appears in connection with statements 
about the underworld.?? The term mäwet often parallels 3*0 (Ps. 6:6[5]; 18:6[5] par. 
2 S. 22:6; Ps. 49:15[14]; 55:16[15]; 89:49[48]; 116:3; Prov. 5:5; 7:27; Cant. 8:6; Isa. 
28:15,18; 38:18; Hos. 13:14; Hab. 2:5; par. to "baddón in Job 28:22). This connection 
can occur in various contexts. Sometimes it refers to the "sphere of death" during life- 
threatening events (Ps. 18:6[5] par. 2 S. 22:6; Ps. 116:3; Hos. 13:14); it can also evoke 
the descent into the underworld (Ps. 55:16[15]), especially in the proverbs about the 


19. > 9Y "ápár IV.4, 5 (XI, 264-65). 
20. Tallqvist, 37; AHw, I, 223. 

21. > TAR Gbad ("àbhadh) V (1, 23). 
22. > NA mat VIIL2 (VIII, 205-6) 
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strange woman who leads a man to ruin (Prov. 5:5; 7:27). Finally, it appears in laments 
about the underworld’s distance from God (Ps. 6:6[5]; Isa. 38:18). Death and the un- 
derworld can also serve as points of comparison for insatiability (Hab. 2:5) or for the 
power of Eros (Cant. 8:6). They can also underscore the transitoriness of life (Ps. 
89:49[48]) or the ultimate fate of the rich (49:15[14]). 

Isa. 28:15 and 18 are difficult to interpret. Here the prophet turns against enemies 
who have made a covenant with death (b‘rit 'et-mäwet) and an agreement with Sheol 
(häzüt 'et-3* 0l). Are they being accused of having "secured" themselves through magic 
in case of collapse, or of having turned to an underworld god, Canaanite Mot or Egyp- 
tian Osiris? The only thing one can say for sure is that the scoffers are behaving as if 
the threatening danger symbolized by the “raging flood" (3ót Sótép) cannot harm 
them.?3 


IV. Characteristics of the Underworld. Precisely in connection with mäwet, 
the OT uses a wealth of expressions to refer to various characteristics of the under- 
world or to illuminate the harshness of death with respect to the underworld. The Is- 
raelites imagined the underworld to be locked with gates, whence the reference to 
the "gates of Sheol” (Xa '^ré §°6l, Isa. 38:10; cf. Wis. 16:13), the “gates of death" 
(Sa ^ré mäwet, Job 38:17; Ps. 9:14[13]; 107:18), or the “gates of darkness" (sa "ré 
salmäwet, Job 38:17). Because they conceived the underworld to be an organized 
space (cf. Ezk. 32:22-26), the paths to it (Prov. 7:27) led into "chambers of death" 
(hadre-mäwet). 

The underworld holds fast to those who enter it, whence the reference to the “cords 
of Sheol” (heblé s“öl, Ps. 18:6[5] par. 2 S. 22:6) or “cords of death” (heblé-mawet, Ps. 
18:5[4]; 116:3); another metaphor mentions the “hand of the underworld” (yad-$“öl, 
49:16[15]; 89:49[48]; Hos. 13:14). References to the “snares of death” (mög‘se mäwet) 
evoke the deceitfulness of death (Ps. 18:6[5] par. 2 S. 22:6; Prov. 13:14; 14:27). 

Other metaphors for the threatening sphere of the underworld include misb*ré- 
mäwet, “waves of death" (2 S. 22:5), nah"lé b‘liya‘al, "torrents of Belial" (2 S. 22:5; 
Ps. 18:5[4]).?^ and other metaphors of distress in water. 

Poetically the inevitability of death was expressed as the underworld's insatiability 
(Prov. 27:20; 30:16). Isa. 5:14 describes how “Sheol has enlarged its appetite and 
opened its mouth beyond measure" (hirhibá 3* 0l napsä üpä“rä pihä libli-hög). In Ps. 
141:7 the wicked are threatened with having their bones strewn at the mouth of Sheol 
(I*pi 3*61); and Nu. 16:28ff., the account of the death of Dathan and Abiram, portrays 
just such an event. Here the ground itself splits apart under them (v. 31), the earth 
opens its mouth (wattiptah ha Gres 'et-pihä) and swallows them (wattibla' ‘ötäm), so 
they go down alive into the underworld (3*7) (vv. 32-33). 

One group of designations for the underworld takes the condition of this realm as a 
point of departure for coining such expressions as ‘admat-‘Gpar, “land of dust" (Dnl. 


23. See O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 251-52. 
24. > 59772 b'livya'al II.1 (II, 134). 
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12:2), eres n*Siyd, “land of forgetfulness” (Ps. 88:13[12]), and ‘eres hösek w‘salmäwet, 
“land of gloom and deep darkness” (Job 10:21).25 

Expressions of this sort emphasizing a particular aspect of the underworld can also 
appear in abbreviated form, and this practice is actually more common in the OT. In- 
stead of “land of darkness” (cf. Akk. bit ekleti or bit eté*®), one reads simply hösek (Job 
17:13; 18:18; Ps. 88:13[12]) or salmäwet (Job 38:17), “darkness,” or mah*Sakkim (Ps. 
88:7[6]; 143:3), “dark regions.” Alongside ‘Gpdr, “dust,”?’ another brief designation for 
the underworld is dümä, "silence" (22:3[2]; 94:17). 

Job is the only book using the designation bayit, “house,” for example, in 30:23 in 
the poetic formulation bet mó'ed l*kol-hày, the “house appointed for all living,” or 
17:13 in the lament S°6/ béti, “Sheol as my house.” On the other hand, Eccl. 12:5 (cf. 
Ps. 49:12[11]) refers to the grave as the bêt ‘6lam, the “eternal home.” 


V. Theological Meaning. The notion of Sheol is theologically significant in that be- 
ing banned to Sheol creates distance from God. Hence metaphors of the underworld 
express anxiety in the face of death as well as the experience of being saved from great 
distress. On the other hand, death imposed by God as punishment can be portrayed as 
being cast into the underworld. 





l. Distance from Yahweh. Other peoples in antiquity conceived of the underworld as 
the seat of one or several gods. In Ugarit it was Mot, in Babylonia Ereshkigal and 
Nergal. That is, they did not believe that the spirits of the dead had no relationship at all 
with the gods. By contrast, because Israel worships Yahweh alone as God, and because 
Yahweh's seat is in heaven and his sphere of activity is heaven and earth, the under- 
world has no God in Israelite understanding. 

Although some OT passages seem to personify death (mäwet, e.g., Job 18:14; Ps. 
49:15[14]), such usage is poetical, and although passages occasionally speak of how 
Yahweh's power extends even into the underworld (Job 26:6; Ps. 139:8; Am. 9:2), such 
statements represent borderline assertions that were risked only late in Israel's history. 

The general view was that Yahweh has nothing to do with the deceased and that the 
latter have no community with him. This situation comes to deeply distressed expres- 
sion in laments and thanksgivings, most fully in Ps. 88, and especially in vv. 11-13(10- 
12): “Do you work wonders for the dead? Do the shades (r*pà im) rise up to praise 
you? Is your steadfast love declared in the grave, or your faithfulness in the realm of 
the dead (bà "baddón)? Are your wonders known in the darkness, or your saving help 
in the land of forgetfulness?” Isa. 38:18 says analogously: “Sheol cannot thank you, 
death cannot praise you; those who go down to the Pit cannot hope for your faithful- 
ness." The idea that no one can praise God from the underworld (so also Ps. 115:17; cf. 


25. > WN hàiak IV.4 (V, 255-56). 
26. Tallqvist, 37. 

27. See IIL5 above. 

28. — m2 bayit (bayith) IV (I, 113). 
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Sir. 17:27-28) is one of the most important arguments in Ps. 6:6(5) and 30:10(9) that 
the petitioner presents in trying to prompt God's intervention. 

Job 14:13 shows a different attitude toward this notion in the entreaty, “Oh, that you 
would hide me in Sheol, that you would conceal me until your wrath is past." This pas- 
sage, however, is doubtless using the word 3*0! figuratively to designate an inaccessi- 
ble hiding place (cf. Ps. 139:8; Am. 9:2). 


2. Removal to the Underworld as Punishment. Divine punishment on those who op- 
pose God's will is often portrayed as being cast down into the underworld. Striking ex- 
amples include the portrayal of the death of Dathan and Abiram (Nu. 16:28ff.); Isa. 
5:14, where the underworld opens its mouth wide and devours a group of arrogant peo- 
ple; the dirge of Isa. 14:4-21 with its description of the underworld; the oracle against 
Tyre (Ezk. 26:19-21); and the prophet's dirge over Egypt (Ezk. 32:17-32) and Pharaoh 
(31:1-18). Such portrayals of the underworld are always either the final culmination or 
a drastic evocation of terrifying divine judgment. 

Numerous passages from the Psalms (9:18[17]; 31:18[17]; 49:15[14]; 55:16,24 
[15,23]; 63:10[9]; 141:7) express the petitioner's wish that the wicked go to the under- 
world (cf. also 1 K. 2:6,9). Several Proverbs (2:18-19; 5:5; 7:27; 9:18; 15:24; 21:16) 
present the path into the underworld as the consequence of bad conduct. 


3. Fear of Sheol and Rescue from It. The image of the underworld occupies consid- 
erable space in portrayals of petitioners' distress in the Psalms. The image generally 
represents the culmination and final expression of present or past mortal danger. Peti- 
tioners say they are close to the underworld (Ps. 88:4[3]; Sir. 51:6; cf. Job 33:22), have 
come to its gates (Isa. 38:10), indeed, that they are already among those who go down 
to the Pit (Ps. 88:5[4]). Those whom Yahweh has rescued from death say that they were 
in the “belly of Sheol” (Jon. 2:3[2]), that the “cords of Sheol” (Ps. 18:6[5]) or of death 
(18:5[4]; 116:3) entangled them. They thank Yahweh for having led them out or res- 
cued them from Sheol (30:4[3]; 49:16[15]; 86:13; Hos. 13:14) or from the Pit (Job 
33:28; Ps. 103:4; Jon. 2:7[6]). 

The understanding of an underworld surrounded by water provided the opportunity 
to speak vividly of underworld distress, i.e., of mortal danger, using aquatic metaphors, 
as is especially the case in Jon. 2:3-10(2-9). The petitioner's stay in the "belly of 
Sheol” is described exclusively with metaphors of aquatic distress. Ps. 88 speaks on the 
one hand of the underworld, and on the other (v. 8(7]) of the waves threatening to over- 
whelm the petitioner. 

A hopeless situation emerges when the poet of the book of Job has Job say, "Sheol 
is my house, I spread my couch in darkness" (17:13). Because a living person is speak- 
ing these words, they cannot refer to the underworld as the abode of the deceased. It is 
rather a case of metaphorical language, as is no less the case in the previously men- 
tioned passages from songs of lament and thanksgiving, especially with regard to state- 
ments reflecting rescue. Or one can speak of a sphere of death discernible in sickness, 
distress, suffering, and imprisonment (cf. Barth). 

When authors speak of the underworld, they are generally referring to malign, pre- 
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mature death. Upon receiving news of his son Joseph’s death, Jacob cries out in his 
pain, “I shall go down to Sheol to my son, mourning” (Gen. 37:35). When he then 
learns that Joseph is alive, he speaks dispassionately about his own death (45:28). Ref- 
erence to the underworld corresponds to malign death, death in despair, whereas refer- 
ences to dying correspond to a good death, a death in the circle of one’s family fol- 
lowed by an appropriate funeral. The negative associations attaching to the underworld 
are absent when reference is made to the grave.?? 


4. Yahweh's Power over the Underworld. Rather late, statements appear in Israel as- 
serting that Yahweh's power extends into the underworld. The saying in the Song of 
Hannah (1 S. 2:6) that Yahweh “kills and brings to life; he brings down to Sheol and 
raises up," does not belong here, since it along with several thanksgiving psalms refer 
to rescue from mortal danger. Dt. 32:22 probably also does not belong here with its po- 
etically exaggerated assertion that the fire of Yahweh's wrath "burns to the depths of 
Sheol.” Job 26:6 and Prov. 15:11, however, clearly say that the underworld and realm 
of the dead stand open before God and are thus subject to him. Ps. 139:8 and Am. 9:2 
both presuppose that even in Sheol, no one is out of Yahweh's grasp.?? 


V. Qumran. The texts of Qumran, especially the Hodayoth, contain several refer- 
ences to 3*ól. Although this usage corresponds essentially to that in the psalms of la- 
ment and thanksgiving, these portrayals of the underworld tend to be exaggerated al- 
most in a baroque fashion. 1QH 3:19 speaks about rescue from the dangers of the 
underworld: "for you have redeemed my soul from the Pit, and from the hell of 
Abaddon (misSahat ümiss“öl "baddón) you have raised me up." 1QH 3:16 mentions 
the opening of the gates of Sheol and Abaddon, and 3:17 the opening of the gates of 
Sheol. Fear is expressed in the image of the underworld in 8:28 (yór*dé §°6l); 9:4 (par. 
misb*ré máwet); and 10:34. The last passage says that the petitioner's groaning pene- 
trates through to the primal abyss (t*hóm) and is shut up in the chambers of the under- 
world. In 3:9 the author compares his distress with the terrible pains of a woman giving 
birth. 1QH 17:13 describes God's judgment in the image of fire that reaches into the 
deep places of the underworld (3*1 tahtiyä; this term also occurs in 4Q381 10-11,5; 
similarly also 4QM® 8-10, I, 15; 10, II, 17; cf. Dt. 32:22). 1QpHab 8:4 cites Hab. 2:5. 
4Q184 1:10 speaks about the return to 3*0]. The petitioner in 1 1 QPs* 19:10 feels he has 
been sold to 3*0/ because of his sin (w'wwnwty I3^wl mkrwny). The statements in IQH 
6:17; 5Q16 1, 4 are contextually unclear. 

Wachter 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Cognates: 1. Egyptian; 2. Old South Arabic; 3. Akkadian; 4. Old 
Aramaic. III. OT: 1. Occurrences: a. Verb; b. Nouns; 2. Peculiarities, Synonyms; 3. Daily Life; 
4. Theological Use; 5. Substantival Constructions; 6. Personal Names. IV. 1. Qumran; 2. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root 37 is attested in most of the Semitic languages. Old South 
Arabic attests s7, “ask for, call account to, beg,” with the deverbatives s/(m), “request, 
claim, obligation,” and ms’Im and ms Ihw, “place of requests"! The Arabic vbs. sa ala, 
"question, inquire,” 'as'ala su lahü, “fulfill (a wish),” and tasa "ala and tasawwala, “beg,” 
are followed by the substantival constructions su'l, sula, sul, "inquiry, question, re- 
quest"; cf. mas'ala and musá ala, “interrogation, hearing,” and sa il, “petitioner, beggar.” 
In Ethiopic one finds sa ala, “ask, request,’ with the substantive derivatives sé ?lar, “ques- 
tion, petition,’ saläalt, “worshiper, petitioner, més@l, "oratorium," and mas‘él, 
"consultor ';? cf. Tigr. tésa‘ala.4 One also encounters Akk. salu I (Sa Glu), “question, inter- 
rogate, ask, inquire,” with a plethora of derivatives, e.g., šaltu, Sa il(t)u, Sitältu, ma al(t)u,? 
Ugar. 37 in the general sense of “asking” and specifically “receive, get,” Old Aram. (and 
related dialects) 57 with substantival constructions,’ and Pun. ys/ym, ystyalm, and ussilim.® 


Saal. Y. Amit, “Hü’ sa’ül l*yhwh: Unifying Allusion — Some Methods of Literary Editing," 
BethM 27 (1981/82) 238-43; L. Díez-Merino, “Il vocabolario relativo alla ricerca di Dio nell’ AT. 
La radice $77" BeO 24 (1982) 207-18; O. García de la Fuente, La busqueda de Dios en el AT (Ma- 
drid, 1971); G. Gerleman, “FRY 371 to ask, request,” TLOT, III, 1282-84; Y. Gil, “The Story of Eli 
and Samuel in the Book of Samuel,” BethM 33 (1987/88) 72-78; J. J. Glassner, “Naram Sin 
poliorcéte. Les avatars d'une sentence divinatoire," RA 77 (1983) 3-10; J. Lindblom, “Lot- 
Casting in the OT,” VT 12 (1962) 164-78; B. O. Long, “Historical Narrative and the Fictional- 
izing Imagination," VT 35 (1985) 405-16; H. Madl, “Die Gottesbefragung mit dem Verb Saal,” 
Bausteine biblischer Theologie. FS G. J. Botterweck. BBB 50 (1977), 37-70; R. Mosis, 
Untersuchungen zur Theologie des chronistischen Geschichtswerkes. FThSt 92 (1973), esp. 37- 
41, 78-79; W. H. Schmidt, “‘Suchet den Herrn, so werdet ihr leben.’ Exegetische Notizen zum 
Thema ‘Gott suchen’ in der Prophetie;" Ex orbe religionum. FS G. Widengren. Studies in the His- 
tory of Religions/Numen Sup 21-22 (Leiden, 1972), 127-40; G. Turbessi, "Quaerere deum. Il 
tema della 'ricerca di Dio' nella S. Scrittura," RivB 10 (1962) 282-96; M. Weippert, "Zum 
Präskript der hebräischen Briefe von Arad,” VT 25 (1975) 202-12; C. Westermann, “Die Begriffe 
für Fragen und Suchen im AT,” KuD 6 (1960) 2-30 = Forschung am AT. ThB 55 (1974), 162-90; 
D. J. Wiseman, “ ‘Is it Peace?” — Covenant and Diplomacy," VT 32 (1982) 311-26, esp. 317-20; 
S. Zalevsky, “Hannah’s Vow and Its Fulfillment (1 Sam 1); BethM 23 (1977/78) 304-26. 


. Biella, 321-22; cf. Jamme 721.4.9-10; 877.6; ContiRossini, 192; Beeston, 121. 
Wehr, 391; Lane, 1/4, 1283-84. 

. LexLingAeth, 375-76. 
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AHw, III, 1151-52; CAD, XVII, 274-82. 
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Given the widespread distribution of this root, its relative infrequency in Canaanite 
is especially striking. Since Hebrew itself actually attests very few early witnesses, the 
suspicion arises that Sä al came into Hebrew by way of Aramaic. 

In all the attested languages, the root 377 represents the two related semantic syn- 
dromes of “ask” and “request,” suggesting a basic meaning bringing the two meanings 
together, namely, “demand,”? or “appeal to someone, seek something”!? (Eng. “ask,” 
French demander, Lat. rogare). This contributes little to the etymology of Sem. 37. The 
root 377 presumably represents a primary word with appellative character. Using 37, a 
speaker gets the attention of a counterpart in order to enter into dialogue with that 
counterpart, albeit a dialogue whose goal and purpose are not fixed by 377. That is, in a 
language event 377 designates the illocutionary aspect of a speech act. 


HI. Cognates. 

1. Egyptian. The Semitic root 377 is not attested in Egyptian. Alongside spr, “turn to 
someone," and Swnwn, “request” (New Egyptian), the semantic equivalent is probably 
nd, a verb with a similar semantic spectrum, including generally “ask someone some- 
thing, ascertain, interrogate someone (specifically: interrogate in a legal context, hear- 
ing)"; in the expression ndw.t r5, “ask for advice"; nd hr.t, "ask how a person is doing, 
greet,” with m, “bestow a gift upon,” whence the subst. nd.t hr, "gift"; at the beginning 
of hymns often ‘ind hr, "greetings to thee." 


2. Old South Arabic. The root s’] occurs in various contexts in Old South Arabic, in- 
cluding in the sense of "demand, make a claim": (They transferred to the deity) "this 
statue, which it had demanded (ds hw) in its revelation"; "let no one lay claim" (77 s7) 
to this grave" (cf. elsewhere: “. . . to this palm grove"); then substantivally s7(m) and 
s'wit(n), “claim, demand.”!! It is also used with the meaning “call to account.”!* The 
root 57 is frequently attested in connection with oracular inquiry: (may god grant him) 
"the oracular answer he has requested (ms! yst'In b'mhw)"; whence also subst. ms Im 
and ms‘lhw, “place of inquiry > oracle > oracular answer."!? 


3. Akkadian. The Akkadian term 3álu(m) I (Sa’älu) covers a broad and varied se- 
mantic field. It means “ask someone something” in the most varied situations of daily 
life, including education and schools (“examine”) and commerce (“agree on prices or 
contractual conditions”), but also refers to interrogation in official proceedings before 
the king or his officials, specifically in legal disputes, where it refers to a hearing be- 
fore judges (also in the form s3itülu) or during a trial by ordeal.!^ In these and similar 


9. Westermann, 9. 

10. Gerleman, 1282. 

11. Jamme 721.4; CIH, 318.4; 570.7; RES, 4815.4; CIH, 609.5. 

12. RES, 3902b.130.3; 3951.2. 

13. CIH, 76.5-6; 80.3; 397.5-6; Jamme 551; cf. Jamme 626.5; CIH, 80.11. 

14. Tablettes Cappodociennes, 3.60.4; Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets (London), 
2,13,14, etc.; trial by ordeal: W. von Soden, "Gibt es ein Zeugnis dafür, dass die Babylonier an 
die Wiederauferstehung Marduks geglaubt haben?" ZA 51 (1955) 132, 7. 
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contexts Sälu can take on the meaning “call to account, make accountable,” e.g., as “I 
make you responsible for every ship that is lost.”!> In military contexts $älu refers to re- 
connoitering or scouting, e.g., with regard to a city’s fortifications or to the intentions 
or strength of an enemy or the whereabouts of refugees. Such inquiry can also derive 
from scientific interest, in which case it means “carefully examine, research,” e.g., with 
regard to a state’s living conditions. In personal encounters or as a salutation in letters, 
salu, generally together with Sulmu, expresses an inquiry regarding the welfare of the 
partner, i.e., a greeting; as a formula of greeting, it occurs frequently in letters as (PN) 
Sulum ša (PN #2) (ahisu) i-Sa-al.'© In connection with di’atu, a mere query concerning 
how a person is doing turns into active concern: “(I heard that) no one cares about you. 
I certainly will always care about you,”!’ or, conversely, lack of concern: “you cared 
for me no more than for a dog."!5 

A second semantic field involves requests. Here too one encounters the most varied 
contexts. Someone requests the necessities (of life), a gift or present, a daughter; some- 
one requests that a father consent to marriage;!? or someone requests permission to do 
something, e.g., to take a journey or sell an ox, in both cases failing to get permission 
from the king or Shamash; cf. “we will open the warehouse without your consent."?0 

In religious contexts, and in contrast to Heb. 3a al, Akk. šâlu is used only in connec- 
tion with querying oracles. Someone asks ecstatic men and women for signs or the 
great gods for (positive) oracular responses; generally the context involves war oracles, 
which as a rule are delivered by an oracle priest.?! 


4. Old Aramaic. The root £7 is attested several times in 8th/5th-century Old Ara- 
maic texts. In one 5th-century Elephantine text,?? presumably a fragmentary court pro- 
tocol, 572 refers to a court hearing, an interrogation. Another text probably refers to a 
private matter and its resolution through the interrogation of witnesses (Assyria, 7th 
century ).?^ In yet another, 377 appears as a royal petition granted by the gods (Zinjirli, 
8th century): *whatever I seize with (my) hands, (it succeeds), whatever I ask (from) 
my gods, they grant to me.” 


15. Altbabylonische Briefe (Leiden), 9,241,16. 

16. University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology and Semitic Philology 
(Berkeley), 9,76, no. 95,2, et passim. 

17. The Old Babylonian Tablets from Tell al Rimah (London, 1976), 58,6ff.; cf. ARM, X, 46 
r.9, 156, 18. 

18.Altbabylonische Briefe (Leiden), 5,160 r.6; cf. Tabulae Cuneiformes a F. M. Th. de Liagre 
Bohl collectae (Leiden), 4,88,22. 

19. W. H. P. Römer, “Studien zu altbabylonischen hymnisch-epischen Texten II," JAOS 86 
(1966) 138, II, 9, here said of a goddess. 

20. TCL, 19, 60,4,6; CT, 4,27b,4; Sumer 14, 63; 37, 16. 

21. ARM, X, 4,6; O. R. Gurney, “The Sultantepe Tablets IV: The Cuthaean Legend of Naram- 
Sin," AnSt 5 (1955) 102,75. 

22. KAI 271. 

23. Ahigar 4, 6. 

24. KAI 233.12. 

25. KAI 214.4. 
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HI. OT. 

1. Occurrences. a. Verb. The vb. 3à'al occurs 171 times in the OT, including 164 
occurrences in the qal (13 in Genesis; 6 in Exodus; 1 in Numbers [27:21]; 8 in Deuter- 
onomy; 5 in Joshua; 14 in Judges; 26 in 1 Samuel; 10 in 2 Samuel; 15 in 1 Kings; 6 in 
2 Kings; 7 in Isaiah; 11 in Jeremiah; 1 each in Ezekiel [21:26(Eng. 21)], Hosea [4:12], 
Jonah [4:8], Micah [7:3], Haggai [2:11], Zechariah [10:1]; 9 in the Psalms; 7 in Job; 2 
in Proverbs [20:4 Q; 30:7]; 2 in Ecclesiastes; 1 each in Lamentations [4:4], Ezra [8:22], 
Nehemiah [1:2]; 5 in 1 Chronicles [18:10 Q]; 6 in 2 Chronicles); then 5 times in the 
niphal (1 S. 20:6[bis],28[bis]; Neh. 13:6); 2 times in the piel (2 S. 20:18; Ps. 109:10); 
and finally 2 times in the hiphil (Ex. 12:36; 1 S. 1:28). 

b. Nouns. Two verbal abstractions derive from the verbal root: 3*elá (1 S. 1:17, con- 
tracted to 3elá), 14 times, including 1 in Judges (8:24), 2 in 1 Samuel, 2 in 1 Kings, 1 
each in the Psalms (106:15) and Job (6:8). 6 in Esther; and mis’älä, 2 times, Ps. 
20:6(5); 37:4 (both pl.). The term 3*alá in Isa. 7:11 belongs to > PWY 3*01.?? Accord- 
ing to rabbinical tradition, this term represents a secondary form of $“2lä; cf. Sam. 
Siyäla. 


2. Peculiarities, Synonyms. As a verbum dicendi and generally amplified by /é mdr 
(Gen. 37:15; Ex. 13:14; Jgs. 20:23; 1 S. 23:2; 30:8; 2 S. 2:1; 5:19; 1 Ch. 14:10; Jer. 
36:17) or a finite form of the vb. "amar (e.g., Gen. 24:47; 32:30[29]; 1 S. 19:22), Saal 
introduces a direct or indirect question. In such cases the person addressed is generally 
the direct object (Gen. 24:47; 38:21; 2 S. 14:18), while the object of inquiry is intro- 
duced with /* (Gen. 32:30[29]; Dt. 4:32; Jgs. 13:18; 2 K. 8:6; Job 8:8; Jer. 6:16), stand- 
ing rarely as an indirect object (e.g., Isa. 58:2; Jer. 50:5). In straightforward declarative 
statements, the object of inquiry is usually the direct object (e.g., Jgs. 5:25; 1 S. 8:10; 
2 K. 4:3), occasionally with ‘al (Neh. 1:2; Eccl. 7:10; Isa. 45:11) with an accompany- 
ing weakening of the cognitive aspect and a semantic shift toward "ask about, inquire, 
be concerned about." 

Fixed expressions include 3à al b* + DN or /* + DN in the connection with querying 
an oracle,?® à'al (1*-)$alóm,?? and sàá'al ‘et-napS6 lämüt (1 K. 19:4; Jon. 4:8).°° 

Synonyms found in the narrower and broader context include > WT däras (Dt. 
13:15[14]; 1 Ch. 10:13; Isa. 65:1); > WPI biggés (2 S. 20:18-19; cf. Est. 5:6,7,8; 
7:2,3; 9:12); and > "pn hägar (Dt. 13:15[14]). 


3. Daily Life. The term sà' al refers to the questioning from which both biblical and 
modern human beings live. Questioning is one of the most primal and vital activities in 
which people engage. Through questions, people tentatively, searchingly come into 


26. Lisowsky, 1391-92; also Gerleman, 1282; HAL, IV, 1372a. 

27. Cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 285; O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL 
(Eng. trans. 1983), 151 n. 4. 

28. See 4.a below. 

29. See 3.b below. 

30. See 3.c below. 
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contact with their surroundings (cf. in this semantic element the synonymous character 
of > WT däras). By asking, learning, and understanding in a stepwise fashion (cf. in 
this regard the existential aspect of > YT” yadda‘), people come to understand them- 
selves as distinctive members of a community that even in its smallest organizational 
unit, the family, is in its own turn part of more comprehensive communities. The activ- 
ity of questioning is rooted in the community in which it is engaged?! and is part of a 
unified process that creates community through participation and reciprocation of the 
sort actualized in the process of question and answer. The term 3àá'al never aims at 
mere information,?? but rather at a person's due participation in the life community, 
participation that the questioner is demanding and that the respondent either grants or 
denies. It is from this situation that the two primary meanings of $ä al emerge and can 
be explained, namely, asking and requesting. 

a. Asking. The character of sà al as an act that creates and maintains community ts 
especially clear in what is known as the children's question, e.g., in Dt. 6:20-21: 
"When your children ask you in time to come, 'What is the meaning of the decrees and 
the statutes and the ordinances that Yahweh our God has commanded you?' then you 
shall say to your children. . . .” Its setting in life is the transmission of clan ethos in the 
instruction of children by the paterfamilias. Israel's Yahweh faith led to a new form of 
social life that the Dtn law guards and preserves. This liberating significance of the law 
is disclosed ever anew to succeeding generations when parents tell about their own ex- 
periences with God and profess their faith in the people's salvation history; cf. Ex. 
13:14 with regard to Passover and firstlings regulations, and Josh. 4:6 (Dtr) with regard 
to the memorial stone in the Jordan (v. 21 is a later addendum). 

The term sà al is also used in quite varied domestic and interpersonal situations. In 
Gen. 37:15 a stranger helps Joseph, who is wandering around in search of his brothers, 
by showing him the way. In 40:7 Joseph in his own turn shows solidarity with Pha- 
raoh's imprisoned officials. His concerned questioning sets the following events in mo- 
tion. In his thorough inquiry concerning his father and youngest brother (43:7; 44:19), 
Joseph shows his unbroken feeling of still belonging to his family and makes it possi- 
ble for them to be brought together. Through great extravagance, Jacob tries to get 
Esau's attention and arouse sympathy in him (32:18[17]) in order to overcome their 
quarrels. An inquiry concerning consent and its announcement are the beginning of a 
happy marriage between Rebekah and Isaac (24:47,57). On the other hand, Isaac's 
false answer when asked about his family relationships by the people of Gerar endan- 
gers not only his marriage but also the life of the villagers (26:7).?? The establishment 
of David's loyal behavior is intended to move Nabal to provide food for his retinue 
(1 5. 25:8). 

The term sà al is used in a specialized sense in the legal and sacral-legal sphere. The 
Dtn law, particularly the legal collection in Dt. 12-26, presupposes several cases re- 


31. See Westermann, 10. 

32. A different view is taken by Gerleman, 1282-83. 

33. On this “deliberate adaptation" (so C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. trans. 
1985], 425), see R. Martin-Achard, "Remarques sur Genese 26," ZAW 100 Sup (1988) 22-46. 
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quiring thorough investigation on the basis of extant laws. Dt. 13:15 addresses the 
problem of being led astray from the Yahweh faith. Here §d‘a/ is used together with 
dáras and hägar. The reference is probably to official proceedings.?* The exactitude of 
the investigation is indicated by the postpositive hiphil abs. inf. hétéb. The petitioner of 
Ps. 35 is involved in a trial, having been confronted with false accusation by his adver- 
saries in a hearing before judges (v. 11). 2 K. 8:1-6 addresses the problem of inheri- 
tance in a proceeding before the king as the last line of appeal. After careful examina- 
tion (v. 6), he orders the return of the property to the Shunammite woman as well as 
compensation for lost revenue. In 2 S. 14:1-24 the woman of Tekoa presents David 
with a fictitious case for examination (v. 18) and adjudication at Joab's behest in order 
to prepare the reconciliation with Absalom.* In Jer. 36:17 and 38:27, royal officials in- 
terrogate Baruch and Jeremiah in preparation for proceedings against the prophet. The 
post-Jeremianic oracle against Israel's stubbornness and refusal to repent in 18:11-17 
(the reproach in vv. 13-15a with the announcement of judgment in vv. 15b-17 follow 
the Dtr statement in vv. 11-12) issues the summons to question the nations as witnesses 
to determine whether they have "heard the like of this" (v. 13). 

Occasionally 3á'al is used in connection with war. David's victory over the 
Philistines so impresses Saul that he orders an inquiry in order to get David to come to 
him (1 S. 17:56). When Saul later becomes his bitter enemy, he pursues David when 
the latter flees and tries to find out his whereabouts in order to eliminate him (19:22). 
Sisera hopes to escape Barak's inquiries by fleeing into Jael's tent but instead leaps 
from the frying pan into the fire (Jgs. 4:20).5° Gideon forces the names of the officials 
and elders of Succoth from a young man (Jgs. 8:14). The prophecy in Jer. 48 antici- 
pates the military catastrophe of Moab. In the lament of 48:14-20, the inhabitants of re- 
mote Aroer learn of Moab's fall from passing refugees from Dibon (v. 19). By taking 
the initiative to meet with them, Nehemiah announces his own personal concern with 
the fate of the Jews who were rescued from the catastrophe (Neh. 1:2). 

To the extent wisdom questioning is expressed by Saal, it aims at investigating indi- 
vidual phenomena and examining the regular course of events with an eye on coming 
to understand the whole, on illuminating the meaning of life from the perspective of its 
boundaries as well as of its daily occurrences. This process presupposes the acquisition 
of wisdom through a thorough study of traditional knowledge and rules of life as well 
as through examining one's own experiences. Those who do not adequately prepare for 
a "rich harvest" by properly preparing their fields in this sense, and yet still hope for a 
rich yield (Saal), are merely fools (Prov. 20:4). The wise come to a basic understand- 
ing of the inseparable connection between act-consequence and behavior-fate, a con- 
nection pointing to and ultimately grounded in God's compensatory righteousness. 
This principle should provide one's orientation for understanding and engaging in hu- 


34, Cf. Díez-Merino, 211; F. Horst, Gottes Recht. ThB 12 (1961), 38. 

35. Cf. E. Bellefontaine, "Customary Law and Chieftainship: Judicial Aspects of 2 Samuel 
14:4-21,” JSOT 38 (1987) 47-72. 

36. Cf. Y. Amit, "Judges 4: Its Content and Form," JSOT 39 (1987) 89-111; H.-D. Neef, "Der 
Sieg Deboras und Baraks über Sisera,” ZAW 101 (1989) 28-49. 
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man life, since this principle has already proven itself both in the experience of the 
wise and in an examination of the teachings and life rules of all earlier wisdom teach- 
ers, at least according to the understanding of Bildad (Job 8:8). Job counters that any- 
one who has gotten around a bit in the world can see the discrepancy attaching to this 
principle, particularly in the fate of the tyrant, whose signs of power, fame, and wealth 
are visible everywhere (21:29). According to Eccl. 7:8-10, however, the questionable 
character of wisdom principles and the resulting contradictory behavior of wisdom 
teachers can already be seen on a smaller scale. Verses 8-9 cite a central teaching of the 
ancient Near Eastern wisdom tradition that v. 10 then counters with its contrasting ex- 
perience. That is, wisdom questioning and understanding are circular. The fiction of 
the king in Eccl. 1:12-3:15 examines wisdom as a whole, concluding that it is highly 
questionable whether such rich participation in wisdom (2:10, Sa‘al with a strongly 
emotional element in the sense of demand, desire) genuinely represents enduring gain 
for a person. Hence the searching and questioning of the wise in Prov. 30:1-14 turn in 
30:7-9 (formally a numerical saying) into a request directed to God without mention- 
ing him by name. Because all wisdom does not lead to an understanding of God, the 
wise person asks (v. 7) for the prerequisites for a God-fearing life (vv. 8-9), a life that 
according to Job 12:7-12 is based on an understanding of the creaturely character of all 
things. This equally simple and basic insight needs no mediation through wisdom 
teaching, being rather accessible to everyone (v. 7), since God, the Creator of all 
things, has given it to every human being. 

In the exposition of what is known as the Song of Moses in Dt. 32:1-7, introduced 
by the call of the instructor and composed in the style of wisdom instruction, v. 7 con- 
nects the children's question from the tradition of clan ethos with wisdom questions. 
The examination of the course of history and a recollection of salvation history itself 
converge in the confession "the Rock, his work is perfect, and all his ways are just" 
(v. 4). Within a horizon expanded to the very limits of time and space, Dt. 4:32 sum- 
mons Israel to a religio-historical comparison so that they might understand the unique 
character of the salvific events in which they have been involved. 

In the reproach of Jer. 6:16,17,20, prophecy borrows the wisdom notion of choosing 
the correct path and charges Israel itself to choose (“ask for,” Sd’al) these "ancient 
paths" that experience has shown to lead to the good. These paths are indeed known to 
Israel, and it need only reflect on them. The post-Jeremianic oracle of salvation in Jer. 
30:5-7 summons the community to reflect on an obvious experience from daily life 
(v. 6: a man bearing a child) in order to see the absurdity of their own present behavior 
in view of the evidence of imminent salvation. 

b. Sd’al (1*)Sal6m. In connection with a greeting, the formulaic expression Saal 
l*salóm inquires how a person is doing. Whereas the greeting asks directly about the 
Sälöm, in the inquiry this occurs indirectly. Such a query aims at establishing commu- 
nity. Unlike a greeting, an inquiry regarding a person's welfare is never merely non- 
committal, always expressing rather a person's sincere concern for the life and fate of 
the person addressed. In Gen. 43:27 Joseph expresses such concern regarding his 
brothers. In this context one should note the undertones that the narrator allows to reso- 
nate by using this formula. The brothers see in their counterpart a powerful lord. By us- 
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ing this query, Joseph in fact paves the way for reconciliation with his brothers and for 
a reunification of the family. In Ex. 18:7 mutual inquiry concerning the $älöm ends a 
phase of burdened relationships between Moses and Jethro. In 2 S. 11:7 David inquires 
regarding the Sälöm of Joab, the people, and the war, but not regarding that of Uriah, 
who is standing before him, indicating that the relationship has been broken and antici- 
pating the coming catastrophe. 

In the form 37] + DN + /sIm, this expression functions as a formula of greeting in the 
prescript of several Hebrew letters from Arad, for example: 7 dny Tysb yhwh ysl 
l§lmk, "to Eliashib. May Yahweh see to your welfare.”’ The formula is attested in a 
similar form in Aramaic papyri and ostraca from Egypt.°® 

This formula also seems to have been used, as in Akkadian,?? in language of diplo- 
macy as an expression of the peaceful regulating of contractual and extracontractual re- 
lations. In 1 S. 10:4 three young pilgrims on their way to Bethel ask Saul, whom Sam- 
uel has just anointed king, about his šālôm. Since at the same time they offer and Saul 
accepts two of the loaves they have brought as sacrificial gifts, the whole event consti- 
tutes an act of formal recognition of the new king's position and authority.*? 

This formula does not necessarily, however, establish a relationship of subordination. 
In 1 S. 25:5 David sends ten of his best warriors to Nabal with the instructions: üs“eltem- 
lô bismi l'3álóm. The message, introduced by the blessing over the entire household, fol- 
lows. The emissaries expect a positive response in the form of a corresponding gift. It 
seems as if David wants to regulate contractually a protection guarantee and protection 
money with Nabal, though Nabal brusquely rejects this attempt with the formulaic “Who 
is David?" (v. 10), leading to the brink of war (v. 13), which Abigail, Nabal's wife, is able 
to avert through clever negotiations. In 2 S. 8:10 = 1 Ch. 18:10, the king of Hamath sends 
his son to David with gifts after David's victory over Hadadezer (gifts recalling Jehu's 
tribute to Shalmaneser II), with the instructions: li$’ol-lö l*$álóm ül*bür*kó. The purpose 
of the legation is probably to make preparations for the conclusion of the vassal treaty, not 
to conclude the treaty itself. When after defeating the Amalekites David presents šālôm 
to the warriors who stayed behind with the baggage (1 S. 30:21), he thereby indicates 
their equal status with the warriors who actually fought in the battle, and does so in the 
form of a universally valid ordinance. In 1 S. 17:22 the young David brings provisions to 
his brothers, who are fighting with Saul against the Philistines, wayyis al l“ehdyw 
l*§além. The formulation is consciously ambiguous. David is not only asking about the 
welfare of his biological brothers, but he is also offering to aid the brothers of his people 
in battle, aid that proves itself in the victory over the Philistines; here David announces in 
a reserved but emphatic fashion his claim to leadership. 


37. IDAM, 67-669 (6th century); similarly also /DAM, 67-990 (early 6th century), whose text 
is not completely clear; concerning its reconstruction, cf. Weippert, 211. 

38. AP 30.1-2; 56.1, et passim. 

39. See II.3 above. 

40. So already K. Budde, Die Bücher Samuel. KHC VIII (1902), 66; cf. M. Tsevat, "Studies 
in the Book of Samuel," HUCA 33 (1962) 117; Wiseman, 318; a position of strict rejection is 
taken by H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VHVI (1973), 206. 
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The oracle about the end of Jerusalem in Jer. 15:5-9, which is simultaneously a la- 
ment, a portrayal of distress, and a threat, opens with the painful question regarding 
just who, if anyone, will lis’öl l*$álóm lak (v. 5). Israel has rejected Yahweh and broken 
his covenant (v. 6). In the coming judgment Israel will have no allies. The petitioner of 
Ps. 122:6 cries out from this painful experience in view of the rebuilt city and temple 
and summons all pilgrims and inhabitants to pray incessantly on behalf of themselves 
and the city for the sa/6m that Yahweh has granted anew. 

c. Requests. In contrast to pil hithpael, Saal as a verbum petendi is always used tran- 
sitively, never referring to a petition or plea from within distress, but rather to a request 
for something. This particular semantic field is quite varied. First there are the various 
kinds of requests or petitions. The distressed request comes to expression in Jgs. 5:25, 
where the fleeing Sisera asks for water. Children as the weakest members of (ancient) 
society have to beg for the necessities of life (Ps. 109:10 piel; Lam. 4:4). The request 
comes to expression as a wish in 2 K. 2:9, where before his death Elijah offers to fulfill 
a wish for Elisha. By asking for two-thirds of the spirit of his master (according to Dt. 
21:17, this portion goes to the firstborn), he is saying he wants to be the main heir and 
successor of Elijah. The request takes the form of a favor in 1 K. 2:13-22. The queen 
mother has the right to present a request to the king at any time. Bathsheba makes use 
of this privilege on behalf of Adonijah. The accumulation of this verb (5 times in vv. 
16,20,22 alone, vv. 16 and 20 amplified with 3*'e/á as the inner object) shows the deli- 
cate nature of this matter. The narrator skillfully employs the nuances of the term here. 
It is no less delicate a matter when David, wanting to stay away from Saul's royal table, 
asks Jonathan for permission to be away (1 S. 20:6,28 [4 times]). In Neh. 13:6 
Nehemiah requests permission to leave royal service and return to Jerusalem. 

Josh. 19:50 shows the transition from request to demand. In connection with the 
land distribution, which according to a post-Dtr redactor was determined by sacred 
lots, Joshua receives the desired city. The text contains various kinds of demands, in- 
cluding domestic (Josh. 15:18 = Jgs. 1:14; the daughter demands a piece of land as a 
dowry from her father) and contractual (2 S. 3:13). Political demands, however, pre- 
dominate. In Jgs. 8:24 and 26, Gideon demands that each Israelite give him a golden 
earring from the war spoils. This demand and compliance with it establish a ruler- 
subject relationship, which runs contrary to the Dtr conception of Gideon's rejection of 
the kingship (vv. 8,22-23). In 1 S. 8:10,12,13,17,19, the people demand and receive a 
king, thus acknowledging his authority and subjecting themselves to his will. Mic. 7:3 
castigates the greed of royal officials, who continually demand gifts (as bribes?). The 
demand for songs and mirth in Ps. 137:3 represents an act of political violence toward 
the exiles. Finally, a demand can also derive from completely personal cravings (Dt. 
14:26; cf. 2 S. 12:20). 

Some passages use 3d al to mean “borrow.” According to Ex. 22:13(14), a person 
must provide compensation for borrowed goods that have been damaged, which is why 
the apprentice prophet cries out in despair when his borrowed iron ax head falls into 
the Jordan (2 K. 6:5). Before performing the miracle, Elisha has the widow of one of 
his students borrow empty vessels from her neighbors (2 K. 4:3). The narrator in Ex. 
11:2 and 12:35-36 engages the theme of "borrowing" in a unique way. The Egyptians 
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who agree to the request for valuables (12:36, šā’al hiphil) are to understand this ges- 
ture as “lending,” whereas the Israelites view the loaned goods as compensation for 
their forced labor. Ex. 3:18 and 22 (RP) anticipate the theme of the plundering of the 
Egyptians with a slight shift in accent, with 3a al in v. 22 relinquishing the meaning of 
“lend” in favor of “demand.” 

The expressions $d al napsö lamiit (1 K. 19:4; Jon. 4:8) and Saal b*alá napsö (Job 
31:30) refer to a special kind of demand. To "ask for (one's) life" was originally proba- 
bly a magical formula asking that the life of one's enemy be given over to one's power 
through magical means so that it might be extinguished. In Job 31:30 this expression 
has long since lost its magical meaning and has been transformed into a demand to God 
in the sense of a wish that one's enemy die through a curse as divine punishment. In 
| K. 19:4 Elijah articulates this death wish with regard to his own life because he has 
failed in his battle with the Ba'al cult. By contrast, in Jon. 4:8 it is anger at God's mer- 
ciful attitude toward the pagans and his alleged injustice toward the prophet of the no- 
vella that prompts the latter's death wish, a wish ironically patterned after 1 K. 19:4. 


4. Theological Use. The use of sà'al in theological contexts corresponds precisely to 
its use in daily life. That is, no specifically theological use is discernible, and the se- 
mantic aspects of "ask" and "request" basically counterbalance each other. 

a. Asking God. Encounters with the numinous are dangerous for human beings and 
as such prompt profound fear.*! At the same time, however, there is a desire to compre- 
hend the numinous, to get control of it and be able to use it. To that end, its anonymity 
must be overcome and its essence and intentions become open and known through the 
utterance of its name. Hence one of the most elementary activities in encounters with 
the divine is to ask about its name. Gen. 32:30(29) and Jgs. 13:6,18 preserve a reminis- 
cence of this notion, one ultimately rooted in animism. 

In the religions of civilized peoples, inquiry concerning the will and decisions of the 
deity in personal and public matters is the domain of institutionalized oracles, as at- 
tested throughout the ancient world. Such oracular inquiry takes place in a sanctuary 
and is carried out by an oracular priest. The means of such inquiry are varied, as illus- 
trated by Ezk. 21:26(21) and Hos. 4:12. Isa. 30:2 shows that before any major national 
actions were undertaken in Israel, a Yahweh oracle had to be obtained, a regulation pre- 
sumably largely followed. The possibility also existed for obtaining oracles in times of 
personal crisis, in matters of agricultural activities, or with regard to harvest prospects. 
Apparently the people made ample use of such oracles, the technical term for which 
was $4 al. 

The activity of 3à al be lóhim refers to querying God through a priest, one of whom 
was available to every Israelite in times of crisis or decision. Its most original form 
emerges in Jgs. 18:5-6; 1 S. 22:13,15; cf. 1 S. 22:10, where Yahweh is the interpretive 
means (cf. LXX). The locus of the inquiry is the hill country of Ephraim or the priestly 
city of Nob. In both instances the goal is to obtain an oracle indicating which path to 
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take. In Jgs, 18:5-6 the five “valiant men” of the Danites obtain an oracle in their search 


for a new territory to live in. In 1 S. 22:13 and 15, it is David during his flight from 
Saul. Although no means of inquiry are mentioned, the use of the ephod and teraphim/ 
ephod might be deduced contextually. The occurrences of Saal be lohim (Jgs. 20:18; 
1 S. 14:37; 1 Ch. 14:10; cf. 2 S. 5:19,23) are later constructions. 

The setting in life of the expression 5d al b*yhwh is the Yahweh war (9 of 12 times). 
Inquirers include David (1 S. 23:2,4; 30:8; 2 S. 2:1; 5:19,23), Saul (1 S. 28:6), Ahim- 
elech (1 S. 22:10), sons of Israel (Jgs. 1:1; 20:23,27); 1 S. 10:22 is unclear. In later 
times the Yahweh inquiry could be used to determine a place change that was of signif- 
icance for salvation history and that ultimately resulted in a coronation (2 S. 2:1ff.) or 
could even be used for choosing the king (1 S. 10:22-23). 1 S. 30:8 contains an early 
narrative form of a Yahweh inquiry. It is divided into five parts:*? inquiry (wayyis al 
däwid b*yhwh le'mór), question (here a double question), formulaic response 
(wayyo' mer lô), imperative command (r‘döp), and assurance of success, which refers 
to David in two figura etymologica. The immediate context also exhibits ancient fea- 
tures. Verse 7 mentions the priest and the presentation of the ephod. Perhaps the priest 
spoke the response, as was probably also the case in 2 S. 5:23-24 (cf. Yahweh's actions 
in the 3rd person and the par. 1 Ch. 14:14-15). It seems that a redactor may consciously 
have allowed the inquiry through the priest to recede into the background. The other 
passages no longer mention the priest. Just how Yahweh answers remains open, as 
does the question regarding the actual method of inquiry. The use of ephod and 
teraphim can be deduced contextually from Jgs. 18:14ff.; according to 17:5, they are 
part of the utensils used in the house of God and were made by Micah. Only a later 
(Dtr?) redactor intimates that these cultic utensils might have been the subject of rejec- 
tion and mockery. Hos. 3:4 and Zech. 10:2 both understand and anathematize the 
ephod and teraphim as originally pagan-Canaanite utensils associated with divine in- 
quiry. The Dtr History pursues the same theological intention by repressing references 
to the priest and his oracular utensils within the framework of Yahweh inquiries and by 
simultaneously including in the assurance of success (Jgs. 1:2; 20:28; 1 S. 23:4; 2 S. 
5:19) the formula of transfer whose life setting was clearly prophecy (Nu. 21:34; Dt. 
1:8; 2:24,31; 3:2; Jgs. 7:2,9; cf. Josh. 8:1,18; 11:6). In this context the institution of the 
Yahweh inquiry adopted from history and bound to specific prerequisites becomes the 
historico-theological instrument of interpretation not only of the epoch of the Yahweh 
wars themselves, but also of the period of the land conquest and the saving judges to 
the extent these inquiries are completely subsumed under the revealed word of 
Yahweh. A redactor then adjusted the transitions in Jgs. 1:1-3 and 20:28 in this spirit. 

This interpretation of history is tightly focused in the portrayal of Saul's fall and Da- 
vid's ascent, where 3à al b*yhwh functions as a leitmotif. The Yahweh inquiry enters a 
crisis during the transition from charismatic leaders to the monarchy. Saul's fall is as- 
sociated with the collapse of this institution; God falls silent, and as a result Saul is in- 


42. Cf. Madl, 51, though his method of determination and his question schemata seem rather 
artificial otherwise. 
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capable of action (1 S. 28:6; the juxtaposition of conventional means of revelation be- 
trays the systematic thinking of a later period). Inquiring of the dead confirms God’s 
judgment and silence (28:16). Whereas the failure of Yahweh to respond brings about 
the catastrophe of Saul’s dynasty, David’s own ascent is closely associated with suc- 
cessful Yahweh inquiry, though the institution does undergo a profound alteration that 
ultimately brings about its dissolution. 1 S. 23:6 and 13 are significant in this respect. 

The question concerning various alternatives recedes before the reflexive question, 
which now includes a request. The Yahweh inquiry changes into a prayer for Yahweh's 
guidance (cf. 1 S. 30:6-9). The remark in 2 S. 16:23 marks the end of the institution; 
the counsel of a political adviser is now equated with a divine response. 

Late forms of Yahweh inquiry include Nu. 27:15-23, which presents the installation 
of Joshua as Moses' successor in v. 21 as a decision of the Urim oracle obtained by 
Eleazar. In this basically late (post-Dtr?) piece, vv. 20-21 are secondary and are de- 
signed to construe a role for this priest in the Yahweh war that he in fact did not have. 
Perhaps the insertion betrays the presence of circles who were hoping for a renaissance 
of the monarchy and of the Yahweh wars in which cultic officials would again enjoy an 
important function (cf. 1 Ch. 24). 

Isa. 30:2 shows the transition from inquiring through priests to obtaining a divine 
response through prophets. This verse, part of a justified cry of woe from the year of 
Hezekiah's revolt against Sennacherib (703/702), mentions an alliance with Egypt 
“without asking for my counsel” (lit. “mouth”: dpi lö’ sa al). Isaiah also mentions 
"Yahweh's mouth" in 1:20 in a concluding formula to an oracle of judgment (vv. 18- 
20). The reproach does not say that they did not obtain a Yahweh oracle, but that they 
did not pay attention to the word of Yahweh proclaimed by the prophet. Zedekiah (Jer. 
37:17; 38:14), the Sarim (38:27), and the people, prophet, or priest (23:33, a late piece) 
come to Jeremiah to inquire of Yahweh's word. The question is preserved in 37:17 and 
23:33, and the answer, introduced by the messenger formula, in 38:17. The alternative 
hàyá/nittan b*yad shows the transition from salvific oracle to announcement of judg- 
ment (vv. 17-18), with the announcement of judgment taking the form of the formula 
of transfer. The contextually peculiar formulation "inquire of the mouth of Yahweh" in 
Josh. 9:14 is probably not saying that a divine oracle was supposed to be obtained for 
determining the relations between the Israelites and the Gibeonites, but rather that no 
sacral-legal connotation attached to these relations to begin with. 

The interpretation of 2 S. 20:18 is disputed. This passage mentions a sa al b“äbel 
that was allegedly customary bari oná. Here the remark serves to confirm the 
woman's statement. Perhaps the passage preserves a reminiscence of a divine inquiry 
in Abel of Beth-maacah.* 

Hos. 4:12 polemicizes against certain forms of inquiry. The passage indicates 
Canaanite oracular practices involving agricultural practice and harvest prospects. It 
remains unclear whether the “wood” and “rod” refer to the cultic posts of the Asherim, 


43. Cf. M. L. Geyer, “Stopping the Juggernaut: A Close Reading of 2 Samuel 20:13-22,” 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review 41 (1986/87) 33-42. 
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to oracular trees that provided guidance through the rustling of their branches (2 S. 
5:23-24; cf. the tree names in Gen. 12:6; Jgs. 9:37), or to rhabdomancy, an oracle with 
wooden bars. Dt. 18:11 and 1 Ch. 10:13 indict §a’al 6b w*yidd“öni and $ä’al bà ób, 
i.e., spirit diviners who conjure a certain dead spirit for the inquirer. Both passages use 
Saal interchangeably with däras. 

b. When God Asks. In relatively few instances is God the subject of s@’al. Here too 
the semantic groups "ask" (Job 38:3; 40:7; 42:4) and "request" (Dt. 10:12; Ps. 40:7[6]) 
emerge. 

“] will question you, and you shall declare to me" (Job 38:3). God presents himself 
to the divine judgment demanded by Job. The metaphor of the wrestling match (a form 
of divine judgment common in the ancient Near East) for which Job is to prepare him- 
self refers not to a nonbinding dispute among wisdom teachers, but rather to God's 
own existential questioning of a person regarding that person's faith, i.e., the person's 
willingness to acknowledge and confess that the meaning of the divine plan remains in- 
accessible to human knowledge. This challenge, which alludes to 13:22, views all hu- 
man self-confidence and self-assuredness with irony.* 

Dt. 10:12-13 articulates the consequences of covenant breach and renewal, describ- 
ing a comprehensive attitude of fear of Yahweh, i.e., of worship toward the covenantal 
God of Horeb. Israel's loyal relationship with Yahweh is accentuated as an exclusive 
contractual relationship (3à al suggests the contractual obligation). Israel's own wor- 
ship is above all also service to fellow human beings according to the Dtn social regu- 
lations. Ps. 40:7 and 9(6,8) follow the same theological line in similarly referring §@‘al 
to the törä, which “is written in the scroll of the book,” i.e., concretely to the Dtn law. 

c. Requests. As in the secular sphere, a request directed to God with $@’al is always a 
request for something, though concerns vary. In 1 Ch. 4:10 Jabez requests God's bless- 
ing and helping hand, and also freedom from misfortune and worry. In Zech. 10:1 the 
community issues the summons to ask Yahweh, the Lord of creation, for rain "in the 
season of the spring rain," instead of trusting in teraphim and diviners. In Ps. 27:4 the 
persecuted petitioner turns in trust to Yahweh in an hour of need with a request for 
God's salvific favor, which he is apparently expecting in the form of a divine oracle in 
the temple. The confidence in bringing one's concerns to Yahweh is grounded in per- 
sonal experience and above all in salvation history itself, which repeatedly shows that 
Yahweh does hear and fulfill the requests of his people (Ps. 105:40; cf. Dt. 18:16). Ps. 
78:18, however, warns against exploiting God's goodness and favor and against testing 
it through exaggerated, greedy wishes, which this historical psalm suggests was the sin 
of the ancestors and the reason they failed. 

The history of the beginnings of the monarchy is inseparably associated with the 
childhood history of Samuel (1 S. 1:1—2:11a) and is structured according to the key 
word Saal, with the narrator skillfully operating with the semantic nuances attaching 


44. For further discussion see H.-P. Müller, Gottes Antwort an Ijob und das Recht religióser 
Wahrheit,” BZ 32 (1988) 210-31; on the secondary character of the two other passages, cf. 
G. Hólscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT V17 (71952), 94-98; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI 
(1963), 494, 532. 
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to the word (cf. 1:17 [with the verbal noun as inner object]; 20:27[cf. v. 17],28 [with 
the change from hiphil to the qal pass. ptcp.]). This narrative device accentuates the 
special relationship of service and trust into which Yahweh has brought Samuel. At the 
same time, it serves as the paradigm for the future king, whom Samuel will give to the 
people at their request. According to 2:20, fulfillment of the §°@/4 “Ser Saal yhwh (MT 
corrected; /*yhwh was appropriated from 1:28) will bring the parents wonderful bless- 
ing, underscoring yet again and in a different fashion the significance and importance 
of Samuel's service. 

One of the privileges of the chosen and enthroned king was probably the right to re- 
quest favors, favors whose fulfillment God assures. In 1 K. 3:2-15 (cf. 2 Ch. 1:3-13), 
Solomon receives such assurance in a revelatory dream in Gibeon in a portrayal bear- 
ing features of the Egyptian "royal novella.” Here too 3a al functions as a key word 
(3:5,10,11,13). Because Solomon has requested what is appropriate, as a bonus he is 
also granted what he did not request. Concerning the promise and granting of the royal 
request, cf. also Ps. 2:8 (direct speech) and 21:5(4) (narrative praise). In Isa. 7:11-12 
such a request appears in prophetic garb as the granting of a sign of confirmation with 
regard to promises. The prophet confronts the king directly with "his God,” a formula- 
tion recalling the Judean royal tradition (cf. Ps. 2:7). The “son” may and — summoned 
by God — indeed must request a sign; refusal to do so constitutes a termination of that 
sonship. 

Late prophetic proclamation also uses 3à al. In Isa. 45:9-13, a textually difficult dis- 
putation oracle, Yahweh rejects the exiles' charge that through his judgment he has in 
fact acted unjustly by showing himself in the eyes of the other nations to be inferior to 
their gods. The reproach in Isa. 65:1ff. contrasts God's own offer of grace and personal 
favor to the behavior of the postexilic community, which while complaining about 
God's distance and lack of assurances (e.g., 64:11[12]) nonetheless does not "ask 
about me" (65:1), i.e., does not remain faithful to the covenant (par. “does not seek" 
[bigges] and “does not call on my name" [garà ]). Within the context of the admonition 
in 58:1-2, Saal misp*té-sedeq (v. 2b) parallels daras yhwh and häpes da'at d*rakay in 
reference to the desire for guidance in worship. In the promise of the new covenant in 
Jer. 50:4-7, "to ask the way to Zion" (v. 5; in v. 4b par. to biggeS yhwh) means to com- 
mit oneself firmly to Zion as the locus of Yahweh's covenantal presence. 


5. Substantival Constructions. a. The verbal noun $“2lä refers exclusively to re- 
quests, albeit with various nuances. In 1 S. 1:17 (cf. v. 27), Hannah is assured that her 
most ardent wish, namely, to have a child, will be fulfilled (3*altek “Ser Sa alt (cf. 
BHS]; paronomasia in the relative clause). 1 S. 2:20 uses the same expression to artic- 
ulate Yahweh's unconditional demand that Samuel become his trusted servant. Jgs. 
8:24 uses 3*elá as an inner object in reference to Gideon's contractual demand. Ps. 
106:15 reproaches the greedy wishes with which the people put Yahweh to the test in 
the wilderness, wishes he nonetheless fulfilled (nätan). In 1 K. 2:16-17 Adonijah 
presents to Bathsheba as his “one request" to have Abishag as his wife; Bathsheba 
then presents it to the king as an official request from the queen mother. The signifi- 
cance of this request is not affected by its designation as "one small request" (v. 20). 
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In six passages in Esther 3^elá parallels baqqasd, In 3:6 and 7:2 (cf. 9:12), the king 


introduces the possibility of a request by asking about Esther’s concern and assuring 
its fulfillment, adding the formula of confirmation “even to the half of my kingdom.” 
This scene presumably refers to the customary granting of a request at royal meals at 
the Persian court (7:1 specifically mentions a banquet), a custom already reported by 
Herodotus.*5 

b. "May Yahweh fulfill all your mis "lót" (Ps. 20:6[5]). This wish, spoken for the en- 
throned king within the framework of a cultic act, probably refers first of all to the re- 
quest Yahweh grants as a favor and then fulfills for the new king, though it doubtless 
also is to be understood as a more general, formulaic wish for good fortune and bless- 
ing. The sapiential instructional poem Ps. 37 tries to provide direction and guidance to 
the passionate questioning concerning God's presence and dominion in the world in 
view of the obvious triumph of the wicked and their wrongdoing. The wisdom teacher 
advises avoiding all discord and bitterness toward Yahweh and instead to rejoice in 
Yahweh and to do good oneself; then he will fulfill (nátan) the mi3 "lót, the desire for 
meaning and clarity and for opportunities and happiness. 


6. Personal Names. The root 37] is a constituent part of several personal and place 
names. The name 3à 'ál, occurring about 400 times,** probably does not mean "lent (to 
Yahweh)” (cf. “one who is loaned from Yahweh” or “loaned from Yahweh"),?? but 
rather “the requested one, the one begged for,”* or in view of 1 S. 1:28, “I make him 
into one who is requested by Yahweh,” i.e., “I give, consecrate him to Yahweh."^? The 
name 37 is attested in extrabiblical witnesses.5? It could be read as $“äl after Ezra 
10:29, or with an eye on popular etymology $“alti’2l (after Aram. 7/4), whose origi- 
nal form is preserved in Neo-Babylonian Salti-ilu (cf. the Hebrew form in Hag. 
1:12,14; 2:2); Ezra 10:29 KOr reads vis "ál instead. This name form is attested on a He- 
brew seal.5! More recently the name 3*panyáhá (bn) 3*ilà was discovered on a 5th- 
century Hebrew seal impression.5?? The name §*7/d, like 3*àl, probably represents less 
the abbreviation of a theophoric verbal name than a noun meaning "wish, request." De- 
spite the feminine form, it is a man's name; cf. Aram. yhwhnn br $’Ih and nhm bn $’Ih.>? 
Cf. also 'está'o(0)l, "place where the oracle is consulted" (Josh. 15:33; 19:41; Jgs. 
13:25; 16:31; 18:2,8,11).54 


45. A more cautious approach in — II, 241. 

46. Gerleman, 1282. 

47. Ibid., 1283, following /PN, 136. 

48. M. Noth, "Samuel und Silo," VT 13 (1963) 395. 

49. Westermann, "Begriffe," 14 n. 13, following KD, in loc. 

50. KAI 24.4. 

51. F. Vattioni, "I sigilli ebraici,” Bibl 50 (1969) 381, no. 213. 

52. N. Avigad, Hebrew Bullae from the Time of Jeremiah (Jerusalem, 1986), 99-100, no. 155. 

33. F. M. Cross, "Samaria Papyrus 1," Erlsr 18 (1985) 7*-17*, esp. 8*; Y. Shiloh, “A Hoard 
of Hebrew Bullae from the City of David," Er/sr 18 (1985) 77-87 and 68*. 

54. HAL, I, 100a. 
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IV. 1. Qumran. The use of Saal and the verbal noun 3*2lá is quite similar to that in 
the OT. The semantic field “ask” includes the following passages. 11QT 55:2 and 14 
basically cite Dt. 13:12 and 18 and address the apostasy of a city, a situation to be in- 
vestigated commensurate with the legal regulations (55:5: par. dàras and hägar); cf. 
4Q159 2:4 and 5 following Josh. 1:18 with reference to potential resistance and disobe- 
dience. 11QT 58:18 and 21 tie the king's decisions completely to the high-priestly ora- 
cle: “He shall not go until he has presented himself before the high priest, who shall in- 
quire on his behalf for a decision by the Urim and Thummim" (1. 18; 1. 20 repeats the 
prohibition elliptically: šal bammispät). 4Qplsa* 21:11 cites Isa. 30:2 with its indict- 
ment of the alliance with Egypt without considering Yahweh's words of guidance as 
delivered through the prophet. The fragment Mur. 29 II, 3 deals with contractual de- 
mands deriving from the private legal sphere.>> 

The concentration of occurrences in | QS is striking, including the use of the niphal 
in 8 of 9 occurrences. Every passage involves the Council of the Community or the 
Holy Council, which can be consulted in any matter (6:4; cf. CD 14:6) for counsel and 
guidance, particularly for legal decisions in cases involving transgression against the 
community rule; the procedure is to consult each member individually according to his 
rank within the council (6:9,11,15,18; 7:21[bis]). 1QS 8:25 stipulates that any member 
of the council who inadvertently transgresses a law "for two years shall take no part in 
judgment (Spt) or ask for counsel.” 

The semantic element "request" emerges in the following texts. 40179 1, II, 8 al- 
ludes to Lam. 4:4 in saying that “(the children) beg for water, but no one offers it.” In 
11QPs* 24 (Ps. 155), a construct of lament and thanksgiving, the petitioner asks (l. 4) 
that his request (Sela, par. baqqásá) be granted (nätan) and gives thanks in a confes- 
sion of trust (l. 14) for its fulfillment (31m); cf. also 4Q381 31:8.56 


2. LXX. The LXX tries to accommodate the semantic polyvalence of 3à al with var- 
ied renderings. It translates the qal with aiteín, apolégein, aspdzesthai, danizein, 
engastrímythos, exereunán, eperötän, epithymeín, ereunán, erötän, zétein, chrán, 
chrésis; the piel with epaiteín, eperötän, erötän; the niphal with aitein and 
paraiteísthai; and the hiphil with kichrán and chrän.>’ 

Fuhs 


55. J. T. Milik, DJD, II, 142. 

56. On the Aramaic witnesses in Qumran, see Beyer, 698-99, 

57. Cf. G. Stühlin, “aitéw xTA.," TDNT, I, 191-95; H. Greeven, "époráo «rA..” TDNT, Il, 685- 
89. 
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Contents: I. Construction and Occurrences. II. The Verb. IH. The Adjective. IV. Qumran and 
LXX. 


I. Construction and Occurrences. The adj. 5a "nán, covering the meanings “at 
rest, peaceful, carefree, self-confident,” is constructed (analogous to — 1399 ra“ndn) 
through reduplication of the third radical of the root 3^n.! The vb. 3n itself is also only 
attested in the reduplicate pilpel stem. 

The root 3n is not attested in other ancient Near Eastern languages, the one excep- 
tion being Ugaritic, since the Ugaritic forms st, 37, and Sin probably derive from $’n, 
"be at rest, undisturbed, peaceful"? After Hebrew, 3^n does not appear again until the 
more recent Semitic languages from Syriac on.? The possibility of transmission 
through Aramaic cannot be demonstrated, since 3^ 1s not attested in Aramaic. 

It is questionable whether the place name Beth-shean originally had anything to do 
with the root `n. Given the analogy of other place names constructed similarly, one can 
assume that its second constituent part represents a (poorly attested) pre-Israelite di- 
vine name.* The translation “place of rest,” taking $’n thus as the semantic point of de- 
parture, probably represents the Israelite understanding of the place name.? 

The root $’n occurs 5 times in the MT as a verb and 11 times as an adjective, though 2 
of the latter witnesses can be eliminated because in 2 K. 19:28 par. Isa. 37:29 sa "nàn is 
probably not part of the original text (read 3*'ón*kàá, “your roaring”). The textual emen- 
dations adding $4 an in Prov. 14:17 and 5a "nàn in Zeph. 1:12 are too uncertain to be 
considered. Hence 14 reliable occurrences of the root 3^ remain. It does not appear at 
all in the Pentateuch or the historical books, occurring instead only in poetic contexts. 
Occurrences are found in the prophetic books (3a'an in Jer. 30:10 par. 46:27; 48:11; 
sa *nàn in Isa. 32:9,11,18; 33:20; Am. 6:155 Zech. 1:15), wisdom writings (3à'an in Job 
3:18; Prov. 1:33; $a "nàán in Job 12:5; 21:23), and the Psalter (3a "nàán in Ps. 123:4). 

Almost all these occurrences are found in relatively late texts. If Isa. 32:9-14 does 
indeed belong to the later period of Isaiah, namely, the situation around 701 B.c.£., the 
occurrences in vv. 9 and 11 would represent the earliest witnesses. Isa. 32:18 possibly 


1. See GK, §55d; NSS, $143a. 

2. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, "Einzelfragen zu Wórtern aus den ugaritischen Mythen und 
Wirtschaftstexten,” UF 11 (1979) 191-92; HAL, III, 1374-75; cf. WUS, no. 2568; UT, no. 2371. 

3. See the documentation in LexHebAram, 813. 

4. A. Jirku, Beiträge zur Religionsgeschichte und Archäologie Paldstinas. FS E. Sellin (Leip- 
zig, 1927), 83-84. 

5. H. Seebass, “Der israelitische Name der Bucht von Bésàn und der Name Beth Schean,” 
ZDPV 95 (1979) 169-71; HAL, Ill, 1375. 

6. See W. von Soden, “Zu einigen Ortsbenennungen bei Amos und Micha,” ZAH 3 (1990) 215. 

7. Though cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. trans. 2002), 249, who dates them to 
the period prior to 587. 
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dates to the end of the Judean monarchy,* as does Jer. 48:11 unless both texts are even 
later. All other passages date to the exilic and postexilic periods. 


II. The Verb. All occurrences of the vb. $@’an are construed in the perfect or perfect 
consecutive. All have positive connotations and circumscribe restful, secure, undis- 
turbed conditions in the past, present, and future. The oracle to the nations in Jer. 
48:11-17 retrospectively describes the previous peaceful and undisturbed ease of Moab 
(v. 11: 3/n par. Sgt), which will now come to an end when the spoilers sent by Yahweh 
prepare Moab's doom. By contrast, the announcement of salvation in Jer. 30:10, cast in 
the form of a priestly oracle, promises that Jacob/Israel will be saved (ys" hiphil), will 
return from afar and enjoy a life in quiet (Sgt), security (3/n), and without fear of being 
disturbed ("En mah*rid). Because the verse has apparently been influenced by Deutero- 
Isaiah and thus cannot date to the early proclamation of Jeremiah to the former north- 
ern kingdom, “Jacob/Israel” refers to the deported Judeans. A later passage secondarily 
repeats the verse (46:27). 

Prov. 1:33 concludes the discourse delivered by personified Wisdom in which 
(sapiential) knowledge is identified with fear of Yahweh (v. 29). The final verses of the 
text quintessentially juxtapose the fate of those who do and do not understand, a fate 
determined by the act-consequence nexus. Those who reject this guidance prepare 
their own downfall, while those who accept the teaching of Wisdom prepare a happy 
fate for themselves; they “will be secure (betah) and will live at ease (5n) without 
dread of disaster," as articulated through parallelismus membrorum (v. 33). The term 
bth appears as a counterpart to $’n in Isa. 32:9,11,18; Am. 6:1 as well. Finally, in his 
complaints Job curses his own life and longs for death in which everyone, even prison- 
ers, are at ease (Job 3:18). 


III. The Adjective. The use of the adj. Sa "nàn is ambivalent in that the same posi- 
tive meaning attaching to the verb is joined by a negative connotation. In this sense 
ša“nān refers to alleged ease, i.e., to illusionary security, wicked carefreeness, in a 
word: proud arrogance and hubris. It is above all prophetic oracles of judgment or their 
later interpretation that adduces such behavior as proof of guilt. In Isa. 32:9-14 the ex- 
pressions “carefree, at ease" ($’n) and “complacent, all too trustful” (bth) function vir- 
tually as leitmotifs of accusation (vv. 9-10,11). The women thus qualified represent the 
inhabitants of the city whose downfall is predicted. “Those who are at ease in Zion” 
and “those who feel secure on Mount Samaria" similarly refer to the inhabitants of the 
two cities (beyond merely the upper classes) to whom the cry of woe in Am. 6:1-7 is 
directed, though the text in v. 1 with the juxtaposition of Zion and Samaria does repre- 
sent a later interpretation by the Dtr redactors.? By inserting "those who are at ease 
(Xn) in Zion" into the text and thereby referring the charge of carefree self-confidence 


8. H. Barth, Die Jesaja-Worte in der Josiazeit. WMANT 48 (1977), 211-13, who identifies it 
as a text of the Assyrian redaction from the time of Josiah. 
9. See H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 269-70, 274-75. 
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— a charge originally aimed at the upper classes of Samaria — as well as the an- 


nouncement of deportation (v. 7) to Jerusalem (and Judah), the redactors retroactively 
included the fall of Judah in 587 in Amos’s message. The starting point was Amos’s or- 
acle of woe over “those who feel secure (bth) on Mount Samaria.” 

According to Zech. 1:15, God’s wrath is coming upon the self-confident nations 
who have exploited their commission as Yahweh's own historical instruments. Though 
they are currently living in peace, they are about to encounter Yahweh’s intervention in 
history; Yahweh will shatter their power and bring salvation for Israel. Ps. 123 issues in 
a lament over the “scorn of those who are at ease” (v. 4), apparently those who scorn 
and oppress the people or its members. It is unclear whether the reference is to foreign 
rulers (the Persians?) or to adversaries from one’s own ranks. In the obscure verse Job 
12:5, Job seems to take issue with the act-consequence nexus advocated by his friends. 
“Those at ease" (ša "nán) have contempt for the misfortune of others because they con- 
sider it well-deserved. The positive meaning of the adj. ša "nàn emerges especially in 
the salvific promises in Isa. 32:18 and 33:20, which announce a peaceful, undisturbed 
future for Jerusalem and Judah. Isa. 32:15-20 is a salvific-prophetic later interpretation 
of the oracle of judgment in 32:9-14 and constitutes a conscious contrast to it. The key 
terms 3n and bth were apparently borrowed from that text and reinterpreted into 
salvific promises (“at ease" and "secure"). In 33:20 the expression “quiet meadow” 
(NRSV “quiet habitation,” ndweh 3a *nàn) together with the other statements in the 
context serve to express the freedom and security Yahweh guarantees Jerusalem for the 
future. 

The term 3a "nàn (read instead of Sal "nan) has a theologically attenuated meaning 
in Job 21:23.!? Here Job reacts to Zophar's explications about the mortal fate of the 
wicked in ch. 20 (where v. 20 uses the same term 3alew as does 21:23), countering that 
death overtakes the prosperous person who lives at ease and secure (3a “nān w*sälew) 
just the same as it does the unhappy who have only known suffering in their lives. 
Hence death is merely human fate rather than punishment for the wicked. 


IV. Qumran and LXX. The root $’n has not yet been attested in the Qumran writ- 
ings, nor does it occur in the book of Sirach. The LXX gives $’n extremely varied ren- 
derings and sometimes seems to interpret rather than translate (cf. esp. ploúsios in Isa. 
32:9; 33:20). 

Thiel 


10. On the context see E. A. Knauf, "Zum Text von Hi 21,23-26;" BN 7 (1978) 22-24, who 
views v. 23 as a secondary verse “for text repair" (23). 
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Contents: I. OT Occurrences. II. Hebrew Constructions and Meaning. III. OT Use: 1. “Gasp 
for Air": a. People; b. Animals; c. The Sun; 2. “Pant for Something"; 3. “Pester, Chase, Treat 
with Hostility.” IV. LXX. 


I. OT Occurrences. This verb occurs 14 times in the OT, but only in the qal and only 
in postexilic prophetic ( Amos, Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) and wisdom (Psalms, 
Job, Ecclesiastes) texts (Am. 2:7, though probably older, requires a conjecture). 


Il. Hebrew Constructions and Meaning. The verbal root ($) p(f) is not attested in 
other Semitic languages. The term Sa ap apparently represents a specifically Hebrew con- 
struction that presumably expresses onomatopoeically (the peh was already spirantized) 
the gasping and panting for air. Such gasping can result from exertion and exhaustion or 
from strong excitement and desire. This secondary derivation is comparable to Arab. 
sahifa, “thirst, snap at;"! and Heb. 3p, allegedly a secondary form of Sp with the meaning 
“snap at, snatch.”? In this suggested etymological connection, the presumed secondary 
form of Süp (with reference to Aram. Sip and Syr. sap, "grate, crush,” and Sap, “grind, 
crush"), namely, 3p IL? is questionable, since the passages in question (Ps. 56:2-3[Eng. 1- 
2]; Am. 8:4; Ezk. 36:3 [except Am. 2:7, where the context supports a derivation from Sip, 
"stamp on, crush"]) could well refer to the lusting of the enemy and persecutor.* 


II. OT Use. 

l. "Gasp for Air." a. People. As the departure from Babylon comes near, Yahweh, 
who has long kept silent toward the people's laments, will now introduce his interven- 
tion by crying out like a woman in labor and by gasping (näsam, hapax legomenon; cf. 
n*Samá, "breath") and panting (sa ap, Isa. 42:14). 

b. Animals. After God brings a great drought upon Judah, the otherwise tough wild 
asses, now plagued by thirst, "stand on the bare heights [and] pant for air like jackals" 
(Jer. 14:6). The prophet compares Israel, who has become unfaithful to Yahweh and 
now chases greedily after the Ba'als, with a wild ass in the wilderness, who in her pas- 
sionate heat snuffs and gasps for air (rüah) (Jer. 2:24). 

c. The Sun. Eccl. 1:5 uses $@’ap metaphorically to describe the “course” of the sun 
(which Ps. 19:6[5] describes with > Y'1" rûs, a verb of rapid movement). Because the 


šā'ap. Y. I. Kim, “The Vocabulary of Oppression in the OT: ‘Sg, ynh, lhs, and Congeners" 
(diss., Drew University, Madison, N.J., 1981), esp. 46, 185-91. 


1. K. Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien (Strassburg, 1906), 97. 
2. HAL, IV, 1446b. 

3. GesB, 798; abandoned by KBL?, 937. 

4. KBL?, 937. 
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sun has such a long way to go, it hurries “gasping” to the place where it rises (some 
lexicons emend 56 ep to the pale, unpersuasive Sab 'ap?). 


2. “Pant for Something.” Gasping for air with an open mouth also functions as a 
metaphor for the desire with which a person longs for or thirsts for something. The 
slave working in the hot sun longs for shade (sel) (at evening), a metaphor for those 
who long for peace and release (through death) from the toil and suffering of life (Job 
7:2). Those tested by suffering, however, should not long for the night (of final judg- 
ment?) (Job 36:20). Once a person has fallen into distress, then the “thirsty” (cj. after 
Aquila; Symmachus; Vg.), i.e., the greedy (and those with nothing), pant (cj. pl. 
3a "pá; the cj. Sa "bá, "draw [water]," is not necessary?) after their possessions (Job 
5:5). In Ps. 119:131 the author of this torah psalm opens his mouth wide and pants after 
the commandments of the Lord full of longing (và ab), reflecting the rather mythical 
notion that the word of God is like honey-sweet food for the soul (cf. v. 103; Ps. 
19:11[10]; Ezk. 2:8-3:3; also Jer. 15:16 and Ps. 81:11[10] Tg.). 


3. Pester, Chase, Treat with Hostility. Such panting and gasping also describes the 
effort and wrath of the enemy who unceasingly and with all his energy pursues some- 
one else in order to "snap him up,” or the greediness driving the stronger person to grab 
the possessions of the weaker. 

In Ps. 56:2(1) sa'ap (EU “hunt, pursue”; or “lust after?) parallels /ahas, “oppress,” 
and in v. 3(2) also läham, "fight against,” so that the ptcp. 56 ep in Ps. 57:4(3) (LXX 
and Pesh., Ist person pl. suf.) can virtually be translated as “enemy” (EU; NRSV 
“those who trample upon me") or “pursuers.” Ezekiel is to promise fertility and bless- 
ing to the desolate mountains of Israel because the enemy has snapped at them from all 
sides in order to possess them (Ezk. 36:3).? 

Am. 8:4 accuses the greedy and deceptive merchants of having pursued the socially 
weak (cf. Job 5:5). In the same reproach directed toward Israel in Am. 2:7, both the 
prepositional obj. b*ró 3 and the addendum! 'aj- *par-eres (to [into the?] dust) militate 
against the translation “pursue, chase.” The meaning is probably “trample the head" 
(so also NRSV; LXX pateín; in Ps. 56:2-3[1-2] and 57:4[3], the LXX translates Sá 'ap 
with katapateín), which is why some scholars assume a vb. 3á ap II, “trample, crush,”!! 
or — more plausibly — conjecture a secondary form sip (BHS: Säpim instead of 
30 "pim), “trample” (as in Gen. 3:15ba).!? 


5. KBL?, 937; BHS. 

6. KBL?, 937; so also G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 132. 

7. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc. 

8. G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT,” JTS 33 (1931) 38-39, conjectures 
so "pé napsi from v. 5. 

9. KBL’, 937, suggests üs“öp for w*Sá'óp, while BHS conjectures w*Sa Ot. 

10. See B. Duhm, "Anmerkungen zu den Zwólf Propheten,” ZAW 31 (1911) 3. 

11. GesB, 798. 

12. KBL?, 956, distinguishes between Sfp I, “crush,” and šp II, “snap at, make a grab for." 
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IV. LXX. The LXX translates 5a ‘ap with a wide variety of terms, and not always ac- 
curately. When the meaning is “gasp for air,” it translates hélkein (änemon), 
pneumatophoreisthai, xàraínein. For the meaning “long for, pant after,” it uses hélkein 
pneüma, exélkein, eksiphönizein, teüchein. And for the meaning “pursue, hunt after," it 
uses (kata)pateín, miseísthai, and ektríbein. 

Maiberger 





Contents: I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. OT. IV. Qumran. V. LXX. 


I. Etymology. Terms corresponding to Heb. §*@r, “flesh, meat,” include Ugar. šir! 
the customary word for "flesh";? Akk. 3iru, "flesh, body”? (also in the combination 
“your flesh and blood" = your relative); and Pun. 3^; “flesh” (said of sacrificial meat in 
the Marseille Tariff; cf. also smh $’rm, “shoot of your flesh" = son*). 


II. Occurrences. This word occurs 16 times in the OT (in Jer. 51:35 read Sibri in- 
stead of §*@ri) and once in Sir. 7:24. 


III. OT. The term 3*'er refers first of all to "flesh, meat" as foodstuff, e.g., in the de- 
spairing or derisive question the people pose in the wilderness according to Ps. 78:20: 
"[He provided water,] can he also give bread, or provide meat for his people?" Simi- 
larly also in God's reaction to the question in v. 27: *he rained flesh upon them like 
dust” (in reference to the quail). The term 3*er is generally understood to have the 
same meaning in Ex. 21:10, which stipulates that a man who has married a slave and 
then enters into a second marriage “not diminish the flesh [food], clothing, or marital 
rights of the first wife" (if, as some interpreters do,? one understands 3*2r as a refer- 
ence to fleshly, physical satisfaction, then in order to avoid repetition one must under- 
stand ‘6nd at the end of the verse as “oil of anointing”). 

The term 3*'Zr also refers to the body as part of the person, as in Prov. 11:17: “Those 
who are kind reward themselves (nap3ó), but the cruel do harm to their own bodies 
(§*r),” i.e., both good and evil deeds come back to the initiator. Here probably no dis- 
tinction is being made between body and nepes, both referring rather to the entire per- 
son. When Sir. 7:24 advises fathers to guard and preserve (nsr) the ser (LXX sóma) of 
their daughters, the reference is obviously to the woman's body as an object of lustful 


l. 

2. WUS, no. 2569. 

3. AHw, II, 1248-49. 
4. KAI 163.3; Marseille Tariff: KAI 69.3,4,6,8,10,11; ANET, 656-57. 

5. R. North, “Flesh, Covering, and Response, Ex. xxi 10,” VT 5 (1955) 205-6. 


Cf. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 401-2. 
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desire, Mic, 3:2 clearly distinguishes between flesh ($^ér) and bones (esem); here 


dishonest judges tear the flesh from the people’s bones and the skin from their bodies. 
The continuation says that they then eat the flesh (3*2r) of the people; now the vocabu- 
lary changes, and the word bäsär is used when the reference is to chopping up the flesh 
(bäsär) in a kettle (v. 3; no transposition of vv. 2b and 3 is necessary’). The “flesh and 
heart" refer to the entire person who is fading or faltering (kala, Ps. 73:26). By con- 
trast, Prov. 5:11 uses both “ër and basdr with the same verb to describe the conse- 
quences of getting mixed up with the "strange woman." 

Like Akk. īru, 3*ér can also refer to physical kinship. The expression 3*er 
b*faró means essentially “his own flesh and blood,” i.e., his “living relations."* One 
should not have sexual relations with one's own relatives (Lev. 18:6; cf. v. 12, 
which uses 3*er Gbikd, "the near kinswoman of your father"; Lev. 20:19 uses 
3*'eró). A blood relative is to step in as go el (Lev. 25:49). Lev. 21:2 defines 3*'er as 
mother, father, son, brother, and in some instances daughter; a priest is permitted to 
touch their corpses. Nu. 27:11 addresses the problem of inheritance rights. If a per- 
son dies childless, ultimately “the nearest kinsman” (3*er gäröb) receives the inher- 
itance. Lev. 18:11 distinguishes between relatives on the father's and on the 
mother's side. 


IV. Qumran. The Damascus Document also uses 3*'er 5 times in reference to kin- 
ship. CD 5:9 cites Lev. 18:13 (cf. 5:11). CD 7:1 warns against disloyalty (mä’al) to- 
ward 3*'er b*sáró, while 8:6 and 19:19 mention those who hide themselves from their 
own kin (Im hithpael), an allusion to Isa. 58:7, which, however, uses only basar. One 
other occurrence (4Q186 1, I, 6) is only a fragment. 


V. LXX. The LXX usually translates with sárx, though occasionally also with kréas 
or sóma. References to kinship use various forms of oikeíos. Ex. 21:10 paraphrases 
with rd déonta, while Ps. 78:20 translates as trdpeza. 

Ringgren 


6. E. Schweizer, “oua,” TDNT, VII, 1044. 
7. See D. R. Hillers, Micah. Herm (1984), 42. 
8. HAL, IV, 1379. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Meaning. Il. General Use: 1. Things; 2. Abstractions; 
3. Individuals; 4. Nations. III. The Remnant as the Community of Israel: 1. Deuteronomistic 
History; 2. Isaiah; 3. Jeremiah; 4. Ezekiel; 5. Minor Prophets; 6. Chronicler's History; 7. LXX 
and Qumran. 


Saar. J. C. Campbell, "God's People and the Remnant,” SJT 3 (1950) 78-85; O. Carena, ZI 
resto di Israele; studio storico-comparativo delle iscrizioni reali assire e dei testi profetici sul 
tema del Resto. RivB Sup 13 (1985); A. Causse, "Les origines de la diaspora juive," RHPR 7 
(1927) 97-128; idem, Du groupe éthnique à la communauté religieuse. Le probléme sociologique 
de la religion d'Israël (Paris, 1937); R. E. Clements, “`A Remnant Chosen by Grace (Romans 
11:5)’: The OT Background and Origin of the Remnant Concept,” Pauline Studies. FS F. F. Bruce 
(Grand Rapids, 1980), 106-21; R. J. Coggins, “The Origins of the Jewish Diaspora,” in R. E. 
Clements, ed., The World of Ancient Israel (Cambridge, 1989), 163-81: N. A. Dahl, Das Volk 
Gottes. Eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewusstsein des Urchristentums (Oslo, 1941 [1962]): 
G. Henton Davies, “Remnant,” in A. Richardson, ed., A Theological Wordbook of the Bible (New 
York, 71962), 188-91; H. Dittmann, "Der Heilige Rest im AT,” TSK 87 (1914) 603-18; 
S. Garofalo, Na nozione profetica del "resto d'Israele" (Rome, 1942); G. Gerleman, "Rest und 
Überschuss: Eine terminologische Studie.” Travels in the World of the OT. FS M. A. Beek (Assen, 
1974), 71-74; D. Greeves, “The Remnant of Israel" ExpT 94 (1982); H. Gross, “Remnant,” in 
J. B. Bauer, ed., The Encyclopedia of Biblical Theology (Eng. trans., London, 1970), II, 741-43; 
V. Hamp, “Rest, heiliger Rest. I. AT LTRK, VII, 1252-53; P. D. Hanson, The People Called: The 
Growth of Community in the Bible (San Francisco, 1986); C. Hardmeier, Prophetie im Streit vor 
dem Untergang Judas. BZAW 187 (1990); G. F. Hasel, The Remnant: The History and Theology of 
the Remnant Idea from Genesis to Isaiah. Andrews University Monographs 5 (Berrien Springs, 
1972); idem, “Semantic Values of Derivatives of the Hebrew Root SR" AUSS 11 (1973) 152-69; 
idem, "Remnant," /BDSup, 735-36; J. Hausmann, Israels Rest. Studien zum Selbstverständnis der 
nachexilischen Gemeinde. BWANT 124 (1987); E. W. Heaton, “The Root “NW and the Doctrine of 
the Remnant," JTS 3 (1952) 27-39; V. Herntrich and G. Schrenk, “Aciypa xta.,” TDNT, IV, 196- 
214; E. Jenni, “Remnant,” /DB, IV, 32-33; J. Jeremias, “Der Gedanke des 'Heiligen Restes' im 
Spätjudentum und in der Verkündigung Jesu.” ZNW 42 (1949) 184-94 = idem, ABBA. Studien zur 
neutestamentlichen Theologie und Zeitgeschichte (Göttingen, 1966), 121-32; O. Kaiser, “Rest,” 
BHHW, Ill, 1592-93; J. G. McConville, “Ezra-Nehemiah and the Fulfillment of Prophecy,” VT 36 
(1986) 205-24, esp. 213-18; J. Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte I. Der 
heilige Rest (Bonn, 1903); B. F. Meyer, “Jesus and the Remnant of Israel,” JBL 84 (1965) 123-30; 
W. E. Miiller, Die Vorstellung vom Rest im AT (Neukirchen-Vluyn, *1973); J. Nelis, “Rest Israels,” 
BL, 1473-75; C. R. North, “Shear-jashub,” /DB, IV, 311; J. Paterson, "Remnant," HDB, 841-42; 
O. Schilling, “ ‘Rest’ in der Prophetie des AT" (diss., Münster, 1942); C. R. Seitz, Theology in 
Conflict. BZAW 176 (1989); W. T. In der Smitten, “Marginalien zur Restverstellung im AT,” BiOr 
30 (1973) 9-10; R. de Vaux, “The “Remnant of Israel’ according to the Prophets,” The Bible and 
the Ancient Near East (Eng. trans., Garden City, N.Y., 1971), 15-30; H. Wildberger, “XW $’r to 
remain," TLOT, lll, 1284-92; H. G. M. Williamson, /srael in the Books of Chronicles (Cambridge, 
1977); idem, “The Concept of Israel in Transition,” in R. E. Clements, ed., The World of Ancient 
Israel (Cambridge, 1989), 141-61; H. W. Wolff, “Das Thema ‘Umkehr’ in der alttestamentlichen 
Prophetie,” ZTK 48 (1951) 129-48, esp. 138, 140; P. Zerafa, "Il resto di Israele nei profeti 
preesilice," Angelicum 49 (Rome, 1972) 3-29. 

On II.2: S. H. Blank, “The Current Misinterpretation of Isaiah's SHE'AR YASHUB;" JBL 67 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. Although this root is not attested in Akkadian, it does 
occur in Ugaritic as the vb. $7 “remain (back),” subst. £’7, “remnant”; as Imperial 
Aram. š, Srt; Nabat. 3 ryt; Palmyr. $7; Jewish Aram. $7 sr; Syr. S’yära, “remnant”; 
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OSA sr; and Arab. sa ira, "be left over,” and sá ir, “remnant; left over, all. 
The verb occurs 133 times in the OT, including 94 times in the niphal, 38 in the 
hiphil, and yet only once in the qal (1 S. 16:11). The subst. 3*ür occurs 27 times (also 


5 - 


12 Aramaic occurrences). Finally, 5*erít occurs 66 times. Almost half of the Hebrew 
occurrences of 3*ar are in Isaiah (10-28), while the occurrences of 3*erít are clearly 
concentrated in Jeremiah (24 times). 

In the OT this verb refers to that which is left over or remains. The two substantival 
derivatives of the verbal stem, 3*àür and š®ērît, occur in a rather broad collection of 
contexts without any clearly discernible semantic distinction emerging between them 
in reference to that which remains or is left over, something theoretically conceivable 
in the enumeration of things or concepts. In many passages, however, both the verb and 
the substantival derivatives refer to those who physically survive or to the remnant of a 
group of people. 

This concrete meaning is used in connection with disasters, for example, floods, fam- 
ines, and war, which force a family or a larger group of people to the edge of their exis- 
tence. A clear theological meaning attaches to this notion of “that which remains or is left 
behind" when it refers to a group of people in a biblical context, since such contexts also 
involve questions of the continuity of tradition or, even more importantly, of legitimate 
authority and identity in reference to membership in a community. The largely negative 


(1948) 211-15; J. Day, "Shear-jashub (Isaiah VII 3) and 'the Remnant of Wrath' (Psalm LXXVI 
11)" VT 31 (1981) 76-78; F. Dreyfus, "La doctrine du ‘Reste d'Israél' chez le prophète Isaïe,” 
RSPT 39 (1955) 361-86; idem, "Reste d'Israël,” DBS, 10, 414-47 (bibliog.): R. Fey, Amos und 
Jesaja. Abhüngigkeit und Eigenstündigkeit des Jesaja. WMANT 12 (1963), esp. 140-41; T. J. 
Gaehr, “Shear-jashub or the Remnant Sections in Isaiah,” Bibliotheca Sacra 79 (1922) 363-71; 
A. H. J. Gunneweg, "Heils- und Unheilsverkündigung in Jes VIL" VT 15 (1965) 27-34; G. F. 
Hasel, "Linguistic Considerations Regarding the Translation of Isaiah's Shear-Jashub: A Reas- 
sessment,” AUSS 9 (1971) 36-46; R. Kilian, "Prolegomena zur Auslegung der Immanuel- 
verheissung,’ Wort, Lied und Gottespruch. FS J. Ziegler. FzB 2 (1972), 207-15, esp. 210-14; 
L. Köhler, "Syntactica IL" VT 3 (1953) 84-85; E. Lipiński, "Le 319^ WWW d'Isaie VII 3,” VT 23 
(1973) 245-46; W. Metzger, "Der Horizont der Gnade in der Berufungsvision Jesajas,” ZAW 93 
(1981) 281-84; L. G. Rignell, "Das Immanuelzeichen,” ST 11 (1958) 99-119, esp. 101-2; J. M. P. 
Smith, “IWW? "WU." ZAW 34 (1914) 219-24; O. H. Steck, "Rettung und Verstockung. 
Exegetische Bemerkungen zu Jesaja 7,3-9,” EvT 33 (1973) 77-90 = Wahrnehmungen Gottes im 
AT. ThB 70 (1982), 171-86; U. Stegemann, “Der Restgedanke bei Isaias," BZ 13 (1969) 161-86; 
J. Vermeylen, Du prophete Isaie à l'apocalyptique (2 vols.; Paris, 1977-82); W. Werner, 
Eschatologische Texte in Jesaja 1—39. FzB 46 (1982); E. Würthwein, “Jesaja 7,1-9. Ein Beitrag 
zum Thema ‘Prophetie und Politik.” Theologie als Glaubenswagnis. FS K. Heim (1954), 47-63. 


1. Ugaritic: KTU 1.18, IV, 15; 4.290, 3; cf. WUS, no. 866; on KTU 2.72, 33, cf. G. J. Brooke, 
"The Textual, Formal and Historical Significance of Ugaritic Letter RS 34.124 (= KTU 2.72)" 
UF 11 (1979) 78-79; on the substantive see KTU 1.6, II, 37; cf. WUS, no. 2570; on Palmyrene: 
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connotations normally associated with the post-catastrophe remnant of a family or com- 
munity thus acquired a positive character with regard to claims, privileges, and status. 

To the extent that the semantic use of the various verbal forms of $’r and its substan- 
tival derivatives Sar and 3*rít are concerned, one should point out that a large num- 
ber of the passages are actually theologically neutral. In such cases the root simply re- 
fers to that which remains in any given counting. Only when the terms refer to those 
who remain or are left over from Israel and Judah do they acquire an important theo- 
logical sense. At the same time, however, one must remember that because obedience 
was the necessary condition of full membership in the community chosen by God, the 
notion arose that a surviving remnant would thus represent the believing minority. 
Such notions occur in both prophetic and narrative texts. Finally, the rescue of a faith- 
ful remnant can also be viewed as a principle of divine actions toward human commu- 
nities, something clearly emerging in the Flood narrative (Gen. 6-9) with its ancient 
Near Eastern background. Here the survival of Noah’s family during a global catastro- 
phe demonstrates the principle of rescue from divine judgment. Once the political and 
sociological weight of the claim to the status of a remnant acquired central significance 
in the religious life of the Jews, earlier narrative traditions could be reinterpreted in 
light of this development. 


Il. General Use. 

1. Things. The basic meaning "remain, be left over" emerges most clearly when the 
verb refers to things remaining over from a larger quantity. It refers to property and 
livestock in Gen. 47:18, when the Egyptian people, plagued by famine, plead with Jo- 
seph for help from the stores of the pharaonic warehouses; the Egyptians insist they 
have no food left over. In Ex. 10:5 the locust plague similarly threatens to devour all 
that was still left to the Egyptians after the previous plagues. Part of the curse of Dt. 
28:51 and 55 is similarly that no food will be left over. During normal harvest periods, 
wine growers are supposed to leave the gleanings for the poor (Jer. 49:9). The plague 
narrative in Ex. 8:27 ascertains that the swarm of flies has ended by remarking that 
"nothing remained" of them. Similar statements apply to the locust plague (10:19) and 
the frog plague (8:5,7). Frogs remain only in the Nile. Pharaoh's cavalry is similarly 
destroyed such that none is left over (14:28). No livestock belonging to the Israelites is 
to remain in Egypt (10:26). 

The verb is also used in connection with the blood of a sin offering, part of which is 
sprinkled on the side of the altar while the rest is drained out onto the floor (Lev. 5:9). 
The regulations for Passover make clear that no meat of the sacrificial lamb is to re- 
main till the following morning (ytr, Ex. 12:10). 

“That which is left over" can refer to meat (1 S. 9:24), horses (2 K. 7:13), or silver 
(2 Ch. 24:14). The verb can refer both to the portion of the land of Israel left in 
Canaanite hands after Joshua's campaign (Josh. 13:1f.) and to the trunk of the broken 
idol of Dagon (1 S. 5:4). After the attack of the Babylonians, only the cities of Azekah 
and Lachish were left unconquered (Jer. 34:7). All these passages using the verbal or 
substantival forms of $’r relate that part of something remains, or they categorically 
point out that in fact nothing at all remains. 
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2. Abstractions. The assertion that something abstract “remains” merely expands 
the concrete basic meaning. Lev. 25:52 uses the verb to refer to the remaining or out- 
standing years of slavery that must still be served before the Jubilee Year brings liber- 
ation. 2 Ch. 9:29 uses the verb to refer to the “rest” of Solomon’s story, which the nar- 
rative does not intend to relate. Dnl. 10:8 confirms that the visionary had no strength 
left after a particular vision, comparable to the condition in which he had no breath 
(v. 17). 

The reference in Job’s defense against his friends is more difficult (Job 21:34); here 
Job insists that his friends’ assertions leave nothing behind but emptiness. The LXX 
does not translate the vb. 57 here, presumably because the translator no longer under- 
stood its meaning.? 


3. Individuals. The notion that a remnant remains after a larger portion has been 
enumerated or destroyed comes to clearest or most direct expression in reference to 
individuals and families. Such is the case in the story of the wise woman of Tekoa 
who tells David about her only remaining son (2 S. 14:7). When he too is threatened 
with execution for the murder of his brother, the entire family is threatened with hav- 
ing no future heir and the mother herself with having no one to help her. Isa. 49:21 ap- 
plies to Jerusalem the similar metaphor of a woman who as a widow is left alone with- 
out children. 

The widow Naomi is portrayed the same way; although at first she has two sons 
(Ruth 1:3), after their death she is left alone with her daughters-in-law (v. 5). A similar 
situation emerges in Gen. 42:38 when Jacob insists that after Joseph's presumed death 
his youngest son, Benjamin, not accompany his brothers to Egypt, since Benjamin is 
now the only one (i.e., the only son of Rachel) left. During the revolution of Jehu, the 
entire royal house of Ahab is extinguished; no one was left (2 K. 10:11; cf. also v. 17). 
Og, the king of Bashan during the Israelite land conquest, is described as the only sur- 
vivor of the Rephaim (Dt. 3:11; Josh. 13:12). Not a single person among the Anakim 
was left in the land (Josh. 11:22), though the author acknowledges that other nations 
did indeed remain in the land (Josh. 23:4,7,12; cf. also Dt. 7:20). Allegedly no one was 
left from the army of Sisera (Jgs. 4:16; cf. also the violence of the battle of Ai in Josh. 
8:17). 1 S. 11:11 documents the small number of survivors among the Ammonites after 
the massacre of Saul. 

Accounts associated with the Dtr interest in the annihilation of the pre-Israelite in- 
habitants of the land make several references to the violence of war and the desire to 
leave no one alive (Josh. 8:22; 10:28,30,37,39,40; 11:8,14). The Midianites (Jgs. 6:4) 
and Hazael of Syria (2 K. 13:7) threaten the Israelites with the same fate; Saul plans to 
do the same thing to the Philistines (1 S. 14:36), as do Israel and Judah to Moab (2 K. 
3:25). 

When threatened by Esau, Jacob fears the complete annihilation of his family and 
thus divides his possessions and people into two companies, enhancing thereby the 


2. See E. Dhorme, The Book of Job (Eng. trans., New York, 1967), 235. 
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prospect that at least one group will survive (Gen. 32:9[Eng. 8]). David threatened to 
exterminate all male descendants from Nabal’s family (1 S. 25:22). Numerous pas- 
sages document the annihilation of families and national groups in wars in which either 
no one at all or only a few people survive. Famine caused by sieges can also bring 
about such catastrophes (cf. 2 K. 7:13). 

A more positive understanding of the “remnant” emerges in narratives emphasizing 
the importance of a surviving male heir for securing the future of a family. Such applies 
especially to the royal houses (Jeroboam I, | K. 15:29; Ahaziah, 2 K. 10:11,14,17; 
Baasha, | K. 16:11; Joram, 2 Ch. 21:17). Concern with the survival of an heir for the 
family is directly associated with inheritance regulations and with a sense of familial 
identity. 

Such expectations are enhanced even further when associated with the notion of 
God's special acts of election, as in the election of young David to be king. In the nar- 
rative it is precisely the youngest and hence least promising of Jesse’s sons who is left 
and whom a selection procedure accordingly shows to be the intended one (1 S. 16:11). 
In a different context Eldad and Medad, who have remained behind in the Israelite 
camp, are seized by prophetic ecstasy (Nu. 11:26). Passages mentioning a small sur- 
viving remnant include references to the male prostitutes left after Asa’s religious re- 
forms (1 K. 22:47), the few women remaining in the royal palace during the Babylo- 
nians’ siege of Jerusalem (Jer. 38:22), or the few wounded soldiers lying in their tents 
at that time (37:10) or left in the city of Jerusalem itself (38:4). 

The notion that special divine initiative can lead to the preservation of a single fam- 
ily or even of individual family members finds its most dramatic expression in the story 
of the great flood. The narrative emphasizes that only Noah and his family remained 
(Gen. 7:23); their survival is understood as an event prompted by prophetic premoni- 
tion and is interpreted as the expression of divine favor. This story of Noah’s survival 
and his resulting role as the ancestor of all postdiluvian generations was quickly taken 
as a paradigm for the theological significance of the remnant (cf. Sir. 44:17), serving to 
associate the notion of divine judgment on the majority of human beings with the res- 
cue of a small, divinely chosen group of surviving believers? and providing a meaning- 
ful narrative model upon which later interpretations of Jewish self-understanding were 
based, interpretations surviving in the Christian church in a directly comparable fash- 
ion. A comparable, albeit less dramatic and universal example of such a remnant 
whose election is viewed as the fulfillment of a divine plan is the narrative of the selec- 
tion of the ten thousand armed warriors who are to follow Gideon (Jgs. 7:3). 

The fate of those who survive a war and must deal with the famine and pestilence 
generally accompanying wars is portrayed as miserable and wretched. Imprecatory 
formulae accordingly often include references to such negative circumstances (on Is- 
rael: Lev. 26:36,39; on nations threatening Israel: Dt. 7:20). A passage regulating the 
punishment for perjury invokes the deterrent effect exerted by such punishment upon 
those who witness the punishment, i.e., upon those who are left (Dt. 19:20). This 


3. See Hasel, Remnant, 135-47. 
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special emphasis on the deterrent effect of punishment upon those who witness it re- 


veals the ongoing problems within Israel’s developing legal system caused by false 
accusations. 


4. Nations. It is especially prophetic texts that mention the fate of those among Is- 
rael's neighboring nations who are left over. In most cases such texts refer to the small 
number or to the miserable circumstances of the survivors of these nations after war. 
Such references often appear as threats in oracles against foreign nations. Although in 
a few cases the context shows that Israel and Judah are viewed as the reason for such 
threats, more often such prophecies show that these nations were affected by the same 
catastrophes accompanying the Assyrian and Babylonian expansion into the eastern 
Mediterranean. In 1 S. 14:36 Saul suggests attacking the Philistines and decimating 
them such that not a single man remains alive. The mention of the remnant of the 
Philistines in Am. 1:8 reflects the serious military losses suffered by the Philistines 
during David's rise to royal power in Israel. Additional military catastrophes affecting 
this nation around the mid-6th century are reflected in the mention of the remnant of 
Ashdod (Jer. 25:20) and the Philistines, and of Caphtor and the Anakim (47:4-5; cf. 
BHS). Ezk. 25:16 refers to them as the “rest of the seacoast.” 

An assault on Moab by the united military forces of Israel and Judah left the region 
of Kir-hareseth decimated (2 K. 3:25). The later destruction of Moabite territory, prob- 
ably by the Assyrians, is reflected in Isa. 15:9 (cf. also 16:14) in the reference to the 
remnant of the land of Moab. Am. 9:12 mentions the remnant of Edom in what is prob- 
ably a reference to a longer period of decimation in the country. Jer. 50:26 issues a 
warning before the final destruction of Babylon that will leave nothing remaining. 

All these examples reveal the characteristically negative assumption that the survi- 
vors, those left over in a country after a period of war and decimation, function as wit- 
nesses to the suffering of their fellow citizens. The small number of survivors and the 
decimation of their cities and country emphasize the severity of the judgment against 
their particular national group. Hence such passages largely concur that the survival 
of such a remnant attests the severity of the catastrophe itself. Only if there are no sur- 
vivors at all would there also be no witness; in that case, however, judgment is total. 
The survival of a remnant offers visible proof of the suffering of the unfortunate. Pas- 
sages mentioning the fate of non-Israelite nations exhibit no interest at all in any no- 
tion of legitimate continuity or legal claim of possession that might be due such a 
remnant. This negative assumption attaching to the role of the remnant as a witness to 
a catastrophe also consistently applies to the earliest references to the remnant of Is- 
rael, though later passages containing such warnings do attest a more positive under- 
standing of the role of the remnant in association with the hope in a reestablishment of 
Israel itself. 


III. The Remnant as the Community of Israel. As far as the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah are concerned, the claims by those who survived the catastrophe to be the sa- 
lient remnant acquired special significance after the destruction visited upon them by 
the Assyrian Empire during the 8th century. The subsequent destruction of Judah and 
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Jerusalem by the Babylonians in the 6th century underscored the theological signifi- 
cance of the concept of a surviving remnant. 

The notion of a remnant of the people of Israel lost many of its earlier negative asso- 
ciations and was engaged particularly to articulate the notion of the legitimate posses- 
sion of the territory the people had once inhabited. The same notion also acquired spe- 
cial religious significance in connection with the right to administer the Jerusalem 
temple and its cult. 

After 587 B.C.E. both these factors acquired heightened significance because of the 
lack of any centralized royal administration in Jerusalem. Subjection to Babylonian 
and later to Persian foreign rule fostered a disinclination to have religious matters un- 
der foreign jurisdiction. The extended deportation and migration of earlier inhabitants 
of Judah also prompted the postulation of a religious law that could claim validity be- 
yond merely national boundaries. Such a corpus of regulations was necessary to iden- 
tify those who wanted to maintain a justified claim to identity as part of the remnant of 
ancient Israel. In particular, the notion of a recognized status as “remnant of Israel” 
served as a basis of religious and social identity for the growing number of Jews who 
lived outside the territorial boundaries of the earlier kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
Emergent Judaism in the Diaspora found in these claims of an identity as the “remnant 
of Israel" a useful concept for maintaining its own religious and social uniqueness. At 
the same time the necessity of such claims of recognition for those Jews who had in- 
deed remained after 587 B.c.£. or who did not return until the late 6th or early 5th cen- 
tury served to articulate the complex nature of the severe political and religious dis- 
putes that arose during precisely this period. 

Two factors were particularly influential in determining the meaning of the termi- 
nology associated with the “remnant” for post-587-B.c.E. Judaism. The first was the 
strong emphasis on unqualified loyalty to Yahweh and to the Mosaic Torah, an empha- 
sis that emerged in the early-7th-century Dtn movement. The second factor emerged 
from the growing use of this written Torah as a sign of religious identity transcending 
political boundaries. Because Israel was no longer a nation, and because many of the 
intensely loyal Jews who hoped that Israel itself would be reestablished no longer lived 
within the former territorial boundaries, this recognition as the "remnant of Israel" 
helped define their particular Jewish status. In and of itself, the mere use of this word 
could not, however, resolve the inherent tensions confronting Israel as a group of sepa- 
rate and independent communities. The terminology was nonetheless of enormous im- 
portance, since it enabled one's claim as a Jew to be maintained, something applying 
particularly to the many Jews who would otherwise be excluded according to tradi- 
tional, territorial, or political categories. 

It was a long process through which this particular religious and social meaning 
came to be attached to the remnant terminology, whose meaning originally referred 
simply to those who had remained or who had survived the fall of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Although the process extended over at least three centuries, the de- 
cisive development took place during the 6th century and is broadly documented in 
the OT prophetic writings, particularly in the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah. The 
chronology of events is often rather obscure in Isaiah because earlier prophecies 
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were later reworked and reinterpreted. Although the interpretive changes are more 
clearly discernible in the book of Jeremiah, here too the chronology remains uncer- 
tain. The remaining OT writings illuminate and confirm this prophetic development 
without adding anything significantly new. At the end of the OT epoch itself, the var- 
ious claims to identity as a legitimate “remnant of Israel" constituted an important 
characteristic of the emerging religious parties. Many problems, however, remained 
unresolved because neither territorial nor cultic nor kinship-based factors were able 
completely to define one’s identity as a member of the remnant. The tensions gener- 
ated by these ambiguities came to expression in the ideals of the competing sectarian 
groups toward the end of the OT period. 


|. Deuteronomistic History. It is in the Dtr History that one first encounters the no- 
tion that Israel has been reduced to a remnant after the territorial fragmentation of Israel 
by the 8th-century Assyrian campaigns. This conviction comes to clearest expression in 
2 K. 17:18, a Dtr summary explaining the effects of the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C.E. in 
words recalling Israel's total destruction as a nation: “Therefore Yahweh was very angry 
with Israel and removed them out of his sight; none was left but the tribe of Judah 
alone." Here the claim is made that the inheritance of Israel has passed completely to the 
control of Judah, a claim based on the conviction that Judah was more loyal to Yahweh, 
especially with regard to the maintenance of the claims of the Davidic dynasty. This no- 
tion comes to fuller expression in the narrative of Hezekiah's rescue from Sennacherib's 
attempt to destroy both Judah and Jerusalem (2 K. 19:4). Additional references to the 
remnant in 2 K. 19:30(+ p*létá),31 (= Isa. 37:31.32) show that Judah too was consider- 
ably weakened by the Assyrians and suffered territorial losses. The latter verse is clearly 
dependent on the highly characteristic and impressive development of the idea of the 
remnant in Isaiah. The general impression is that 2 K. 17:18 represents the original un- 
derstanding of the Dtr historian that later redactors then tried to define more closely in 
2 K. 19. The general claim is that Judah is the heir of Israel appointed by God, though 
the authors do make clear that this appointment does not include all of Judah. 


2. Isaiah. The doctrine of the role of Israel's remnant comes to especially vivid ex- 
pression in the book of Isaiah (cf. Stegemann; Clements). Two basic, unquestionably 
authentic passages must be examined that have been particularly influential. The first 
dates to the time of the Syro-Ephraimite War (736-733 B.C.E.) and focuses on the name 
of the prophet's son 3*ár-yásáüb, “a remnant shall return" (Isa. 7:3), a name interpreted 
as a reference to the end of the threat to Ahaz by the Syro-Ephraimite alliance (vv. 4-9). 
Although the name does imply confident assurance here, it apparently also has a threat- 
ening connotation. As an assurance of help to Ahaz and his royal house, the statement 
is best understood as an announcement that a remnant of the hostile powers threatening 
Ahaz and Jerusalem will return to their own home as vanquished parties (cf. 
Clements). Considerable difficulties confront alternative attempts to interpret the name 
positively as a reference to the existence of a remnant (of Judah) that is to serve as a 
sign of hope for the royal house, not least because such views fail to consider the con- 
sistently negative implications attaching to references to a “remnant” in the case of 
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non-Israelite nations.^ Only in the subsequent expansion of meaning does such refer- 
ence to a remnant acquire positive connotations. 

The second significant text, Isa. 17:1-3, similarly dates to the period of the Syro- 
Ephraimite War and warns that “the remnant of Aram will be like the kabód [= military 
power] of the Israelites.” Here too the existence of a remnant stands as a symbol of mil- 
itary defeat. The clear warning that Syria's army will be reduced to a remnant is ampli- 
fied in the ensuing text by a similar warning to Israel itself (vv. 4-6), which, while ex- 
plaining that the army of this nation too will be beaten, uses the agricultural metaphor 
of the gleanings left after the grain and olive harvests (vv. 5-6). 

In the late 6th or early 5th century, the editors of this prophetic book added a whole 
series of later interpretations to both these key passages. The name s*ür-yvàsáb is now 
directly applied to Israel and in 10:20-23 acquires three different interpretations.? 
Verse 20 offers the assurance that the remnant will no longer be politically subject to 
Assyria (the idea of the remnant seems to be associated here with the “rod” metaphor 
in 9:3[4]). Verse 21 understands the idea of the remnant of Israel as a sign of hope, 
while v. 22 negatively alters this statement to mean that the future community of Israel 
will be but a remnant. Finally, the statement becomes a warning regarding the destruc- 
tion of the land as decreed by Yahweh (v. 23; cf. 6:11-13). 

Isa. 17:4-6 develops the metaphor of the post-harvest gleanings as a sign of the 
remnant in oracles attributed to Isaiah in 37:30-32 (= 2 K. 19:29-31). Although the 
agricultural metaphor is maintained, the remnant is now localized in Jerusalem and on 
Mt. Zion (cf. also 14:32). Determining when this unmistakable development of the 
theme of “remnant” and its direct association with the divine protection of Jerusalem 
took place is difficult. Although the 7th century is possible, this passage more likely 
reflects hopeful expectations that reemerged after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. also 
10:12). 

A directly comparable association between the remnant of Israel and a community 
of survivors in Jerusalem is found in 4:3 (cf. also the mention of the survivors, p*létá, 
of Israel in 4:2). This text must certainly date to a time after 587 B.C.E., as does the ap- 
plication to Jerusalem of the tradition of the few who survived the divine judgment on 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa. 1:9; cf. Rom. 9:29). 

Isa. 11:11 and 16 further develop the positive expectations associated with the role 
of the remnant of Israel. Both verses — and v. 11 in particular — maintain that the 
remnant includes all the dispersed communities of Israel that have been driven into ex- 
ile. These verses probably date to the 5th or even 4th century. 

References to the remnant of Israel in exile also appear in 46:3 and 24:6,12. These 
late examples present the image of a surviving remnant after a catastrophic upheaval as 
a symbol of judgment upon the inhabitants of the entire earth. In the apocalyptic sec- 
tion Isa. 24—27, these late redactors of the book of Isaiah have made the experience of a 
global catastrophe during the end time the central theme of a radically apocalyptic es- 


4. See 11.4. 
5. See in this regard H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 434-38. 
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chatology. Significantly the small number of those who survive this final global catas- 
trophe are described as merely a remnant (of the human race). 


3. Jeremiah. Although the book of Isaiah offers the most thorough development of 
the theme of the remnant of Israel, the book of Jeremiah also offers illuminating in- 
sights regarding this theme; these insights are all the more significant because the liter- 
ary development of the theme took place within a much shorter period in this case. It is 
noteworthy that the originally negative connotations associated with the idea of the 
remnant acquired a more positive character in the aftermath of the 6th-century catastro- 
phe. For the final Dtr redaction, the identity of this remnant with the community of ex- 
iles in Babylon was the main concern. 

In a wholly negative prophecy concerning Judah’s impending fate (before 598 B.C.E.), 
Jer. 6:9 explains that there will be no remnant (gleanings) in Israel. Jer. 8:3 then explains 
that the imminent decimation and exile of the population of Judah and Jerusalem will 
leave no remnant behind. Indeed, it says that the exiles will suffer such that they will pre- 
fer death to life. Then 15:9 similarly emphasizes that the remnant of Israel will be deliv- 
ered over to the sword, and 11:23 announces to the people of Anathoth that they will have 
no remnant. Only after the first deportations of many leading citizens to Babylon in 598 
does a more hopeful vision of Israel's future gradually emerge. In contrast to the popular 
contemporary assessment of the situation, 24:8-10 insists that those who remain behind 
in Jerusalem and view themselves as the fortunate survivors will in fact encounter an even 
more horrible judgment. By contrast, those who were dragged into exile will constitute 
the true remnant of Israel that will perhaps turn back to Yahweh in repentance (vv. 4-7). 

After the further siege and fall of Jerusalem in 587, yet another group of those who had 
survived the catastrophe were deported to Babylon (39:9). A small group, including Jere- 
miah himself, remained behind in the country (40:6; 41:10,16). Jeremiah was summoned 
to pray for the welfare of this remnant (42:2,15,19; cf. 43:5), which 44:14 and 28 refer to as 
the “remnant of Judah.” The historical addendum to the book describes it as the “poorest of 
the people" (52:15-16; cf. also 39:10). Concern for the future fate of this remnant was ob- 
viously of enormous urgency for the editors of the Jeremianic prophecies, which offered 
the generous assurance that there was indeed hope for the “remnant of Israel" (31:7). The 
book does make clear, however, that the Jeremianic assurance of hope for those who re- 
main in Judah (42:10-17) does not apply for those who flee to Egypt (44:7,12). 

Viewed on the whole, the book of Jeremiah thus exhibits a development in which 
the originally negative fate predicted for the remnant of Israel is altered by expressions 
of positive hope in the reestablishment of those who were carried off into Babylonian 
exile in 598 and 587. By contrast, absolutely no hope remains for those who fled to 
Egypt. Those who survived the catastrophe in Judah are similarly portrayed as those 
who have forfeited any right to be viewed as part of the loyal remnant. Only the exiles 
in Babylon have this role. It was doubtless almost entirely at the initiative of the 


6. See K.-F. Pohlmann. Die Ferne Gottes. Studien zum Jeremiabuch. BZAW 179 (1989); 
Seitz, 203ff. 
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redactors that the idea of the remnant acquired such extraordinary significance in the 
book of Jeremiah, who imbued this idea with unequivocally positive connotations in 
the form of religious loyalty and the right to control the land of Israel. What is notewor- 
thy, however, is that they identified this remnant exclusively with the community of ex- 
iles in Babylon, and the enumeration of these deportations in 52:28-30 serves to focus 
attention on precisely this community. Other survivors from the earlier kingdoms of Is- 
rael and Judah are simply ignored despite the forceful words of consolation and hope 
directed to them in 30:10-11; 31:7-9,10-14. 


4. Ezekiel. The development in Ezekiel is remarkably similar to that in Jeremiah. 
One major difference is probably that the change of perspective on the fate of the survi- 
vors of 598 and 587 derives from the hand of the prophet himself. In Ezk. 6:12 (dating 
prior to 587) the prophet proclaims to the inhabitants of Judah that they will have no 
remnant to speak of: “Those far off shall die of pestilence; those nearby shall fall by the 
sword; and any who are left and are spared shall die of famine.” The oracles of doom in 
5:10 and 17:21 similarly offer little hope for those who survive in Judah after the Baby- 
lonian forces overrun Jerusalem's resistance. One puzzling and as yet unresolved item 
is the symbolic portrayal of some inhabitants of Judah in 9:4 who have marks on their 
foreheads as a sign of grief at the sins of Jerusalem. The text does not explain who 
these chosen ones are or what their fate is. 

After the catastrophic events of 587, we encounter a complete rejection of any 
claims on the part of the surviving inhabitants of Jerusalem that they thus constitute the 
remnant (33:23-29). The possibility is wholly excluded that any of the Judeans or 
Jerusalemites who survived those events might constitute a loyal community from 
which the nation itself my reemerge. Like the book of Jeremiah, the book of Ezekiel 
also refers exclusively to the Babylonian exiles as the basis for the believing remnant 
(cf. esp. Ezk. 11:16, which emphasizes God's special providence with regard to this 
group). The sayings in Ezk. 36:2-15,16-21,22-36 show that hope arose in which those 
beyond the immediate boundaries of the exiled Babylonian community might partici- 
pate during the period when Israel was reestablished. The prophet's words are directed 
to the mountains of Israel and concern the surrounding peoples. One main concern of 
these later editors of the Ezekelian material was to expand the notion of the remnant, 
which initially is localized in Babylon, ultimately to include the Jews of many different 
communities living "among the nations." The promise is that they will be cleansed 
from the impurity that has accrued while they lived among the nations and that they 
will ultimately be led back home (36:33-38). 


5. Minor Prophets. The prophetic collection from various periods known as the Mi- 
nor Prophets shows a development of the understanding of the remnant of Israel quite 
similar to that found in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Unlike the development in 
latter two books, however, this one strongly suggests that a politically active postexilic 
remnant was resident in Jerusalem. 

There is no clear understanding of a national remnant of Israel in Hosea. In the book 
of Joel future hope for the community begins with the expectation of a national revival 
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(Joel 2:12ff.). This understanding is narrowed later such that the renewed community 
is restricted to Judah and Jerusalem (4:1,6,20[3:1.6,20]), a position quite commensu- 
rate with the postexilic understanding that this territory represents the divinely ac- 
knowledged remnant of the former Israel. 

Although in the 8th century Am. 5:15 refers to the “remnant of Joseph” as the possi- 
ble recipient of Yahweh’s grace, the impression that Israel has already experienced 
judgment is probably to be understood as a reference to territorial losses Israel already 
suffered prior to the Assyrian intrusion. The image of destruction threatening Samaria 
in the portrayal of Am. 3:12 is extremely severe. Here the remnant, which is compared 
to the paltry carcass scraps a lion leaves behind after devouring a sheep, is more likely 
confirming a horrible catastrophe than symbolizing hope and renewal. In Am. 5:3 the 
vb. Saar hiphil announces that the population of Israelite cities threatened by destruc- 
tion will be reduced to a tenth. Again it is the severity of judgment rather than a basis 
for hope that comes to expression in this warning. Am. 9:1 1-12 expresses general hope 
in the future restoration of Israel; the verse dates to the exilic or postexilic period and is 
more likely articulating the hope in a complete return to national existence under a 
monarchy than hope in a combative remnant subject to foreign political authority, as 
also clearly expressed in the assurance that Israel will possess “the remnant of Edom.” 

The significance of the references to the remnant (S*@rit) of Israel in the book of 
Micah is that they reflect a postexilic situation. As already in Joel, here the claims of a 
Jewish community in Jerusalem to represent the true remnant of Israel begin to acquire 
great significance. At the same time, those Jews living “dispersed among the nations” 
claim equal status as rightful heirs of the divine promises to the fathers. 

The promise of Mic. 2:12 that Yahweh will gather together the remnant of Israel 
like sheep in a fold probably represents a postexilic addendum whose purpose is to 
weaken the preceding message of judgment to Jerusalem (vv. 1-5,6-11). The assurance 
that Yahweh will reestablish Israel as a unity refers to Jews living dispersed among the 
nations and views them as part of that remnant. 

Mic. 4:7 draws attention to the tension between the party enjoying authority in Jeru- 
salem (in the 5th century B.c.E.?) and those who are excluded. The unusual promise 
that Yahweh will make the lame (sole'á) a remnant probably alludes to the situation of 
the first Israelite conquest of Jerusalem (2 S. 5:6; cf. Isa. 33:23). Mic. 4:7 emphatically 
asserts that membership in this remnant requires total subordination to the spiritual au- 
thority of Jerusalem (cf. also Isa. 37:32). Mic. 5:7-8(8-9) also makes clear that the ref- 
erence is both to a remnant in Judah and to a more heterogeneous and dispersed rem- 
nant among the nations, though this situation is described only vaguely. Mic. 5:7a(8a) 
seems to refer to a remnant living in Judah “surrounded by many peoples”; by contrast, 
the same verse envisions the “remnant of Jacob” “among the nations.” The expression 
“remnant of his [Yahweh’s] possession” in Mic. 7:8(9) refers anew to this community 
of surviving Jews representing the spiritual continuity with earlier Israel. 

Zeph. 2:7 must be considered postexilic, dating probably to the 5th century B.C.E. It 
offers the assurance that the *remnant of the house of Judah" will possess the Philistine 
territory. Given the emphatic importance of the remnant in Jerusalem attested in some 
passages in Isaiah and Micah, it is rather surprising to hear Zeph. 3:12 maintain that 
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those who dwell in Jerusalem (on the holy mountain of Yahweh) will be a humble and 
lowly people whose strength and spiritual authority will reside in their integrity and 
honesty (3:13). To that end, Yahweh will allegedly cut out “every remnant of Baal” 
from Jerusalem (1:4). 

Awareness of the politically weakened and economically impoverished Jews who 
settled in Jerusalem toward the end of the 6th century B.C.E. is clearly evident in Haggai 
and Zechariah. Hag. 2:3 refers to “those left among you” who beheld the glory of Jeru- 
salem before its destruction in 587, whom 1:12 and 14 call the “remnant of the people” 
(= the entire community of returnees from the exile) without specifically addressing 
the issue that an even larger remnant was still lingering dispersed among the nations 
(cf. also 2:2). The predominance of remnant terminology in Haggai and Zechariah 
shows that at the end of the 6th century it had become an extremely relevant political 
and religious expression (cf. Zech. 8:6,11,12).’ This remnant is described as living in 
Jerusalem (8:2ff.), as having been brought there from many lands in the east and the 
west, and as having become prosperous there (v. 12). 


6. Chronicler's History. For the purposes of this present investigation, the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah can be examined as a single redactional unity. What is 
significant here is the way these books try to redefine Israel as a nation.* 

Remnant terminology rarely occurs in 1 and 2 Chronicles. 1 Ch. 13:2 alludes to the 
“kindred who remain in all the land of Israel" during the time when David acceded to 
the throne. The verse seems to refer to a large but not more closely defined region 
loosely associated with Israel.? 2 Ch. 21:17 refers to the plundering of the family and 
possessions of Joram by the Philistines, the Arabs, and the Ethiopians, leaving only 
Jehoahaz unscathed. 2 Ch. 30:6 describes an appeal delivered by messengers sent by 
Hezekiah to the entire remnant of the northern kingdom who had survived the Assyrian 
plundering (cf. also 34:9,21, which refer to those who survived the period of Assyrian 
control over Israel during the time of Josiah). 

The situation emerging after the Babylonians' destruction of Jerusalem and the de- 
portation of many inhabitants to Babylon is described as having made possible the rise 
of the dispersed remnant. Ezra 1:4, part of what is known as the Edict of Cyrus, refers 
to individual survivors, to every person, regardless of where that person may live, 
whereas 3:8 refers to the community of those survivors (sar) who returned to Jerusa- 
lem. In any event, 9:8, a prayer ascribed to Ezra, views the existence of a remnant liv- 
ing in Jerusalem (p*létá) as the basis for future hope (cf. also v. 15). 

Neh. 1:2-3 refers explicitly to the survivors in Jerusalem who escaped deportation 
and exile and views them as part of the true Israel. Neh. 10:29(28) describes a surviv- 
ing community in Jerusalem as a remnant, while 11:1 and 20 refer to a broader com- 
munity including priests and Levites in Judean cities outside Jerusalem. 


7. See H. W. Wolff, Haggai. CC (Eng. trans. 1988), 51-52. 
8. See Williamson, /srael, 87ff. 
9. See ibid., 124. 
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In general the books of Ezra and Nehemiah use the remnant terminology in a way 
that significantly develops its use in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. These prophets 
envision a remnant essentially identical with the exilic community that was deported to 
Babylon, while Ezra and Nehemiah are visibly concerned with balancing the claims of 
the exiles with those of the remnant in Judah and Jerusalem. Toward the end of the 5th 
century B.C.E., it became necessary to forge closer ties and come to some agreement 
with regard to religious practices between Jews living in Jerusalem and Judah and 
those living in other parts of the Persian Empire. The leadership role of a small, strictly 
organized community of exiled Jews living in Babylon no longer adequately addressed 
the differing political and religious needs of Jews living in more broadly dispersed re- 
gions. One primary object of Jewish eschatological hope was that the true remnant of 
Israel had been directed by God to settle in Jerusalem and that the divine summons 
would order all other survivors of Israel to return there as well. In the meantime, 
though, it had become important that this prophetic-eschatological hope not be permit- 
ted to undermine the claims of the broader community of Jews living in the Diaspora in 
distant parts of the Persian Empire. 

The breadth and undefined political structure attaching to the notion of a remnant 
(3*erit, p*létá) made it a useful instrument within a complex historical situation that 
for Israel had been created by the social and political collapse of the small kingdom of 
Judah after the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 and that was also influenced by the 
strong leadership claims raised by a significant group of exiles in Babylon who main- 
tained their connections with Judah (Jer. 29). That the term “remnant” lacked any ter- 
ritorial or political definition enabled it to encompass extremely complex matters 
without at the same time negating the expectation that Israel might be restored with 
full national status. 

The term “remnant” became a category of primarily religious import supplied by its 
use in prophetic oracles of woe and comfort. Originally a term expressing the notion of 
threat and evoking the destruction of communities, it then acquired almost the opposite 
meaning, defining "survivors" in the hopeful sense that they might constitute the basis 
of a restored nation. In this way it also acquired the meaning “legitimate heirs" of the 
religious and national traditions of Israel, at the same time serving to strengthen hope 
in Israel's possible national restoration. While allowing ample space for alteration of 
the forms of the social and religious life of the communities to which it was applied, it 
also strongly emphasized the idea of religious legitimation. Its specific development 
occurred during the Persian period, when the initial expectations that the Israelite na- 
tion might be restored after 538 first encountered difficulties and were ultimately 
dashed. The term later exerted a considerable influence on the formation of sectarian 
forms of Judaism during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


7. LXX and Qumran. The LXX translates the various forms of Sa'ar with the vbs. 
leípein and kataleipein. The corresponding substantives are loipös and katáloipos. 

One can hardly doubt that the Qumran community viewed itself as the legitimate 
central body of the true remnant of Israel, something expressed in 1QM 14:8-9 (cf. also 
IQH 6:8,32; CD 1:4; 1QM 13:8; 4QFlor 2:2 in the interpretation of Ps. 2:1-2). By con- 
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trast, those who deviate from the way and loathe the law and covenant will be delivered 
over to judgment and to the sword with no hope of escape such that no remnant will re- 
main (cf. 1QS 4:14; 5:13; CD 2:6; 19:10,13; 1QH 6:32; 7:22; 1QM 1:6 par. 4:2; 14:5 
par. 4Q286 10, II, 10). During this period, reference to the remnant acquired a strongly 
partisan and sectarian meaning serving to strengthen the claims of particular splinter 
groups and circles within the Jewish community. The strong emphasis on obedience to 
the Torah and on the necessity of entering into the full community of the Qumran set- 
tlement indicates an almost exclusively religious understanding of the “remnant.” All 
the earlier political and territorial characteristics of the concept seem to have been 
abandoned (though cf. the hierarchy priest-elders-people in 1QS 2:6; 1QM 2:11; 
11:15). 

The term appears without any particular theological connotations in 11QT 21:4; 
58:14; 61:11. 

In the emerging Christian church, the term also acquired enormous importance 
within a religiously defined framework comparable to that in Qumran (cf. Rom. 11:5). 

Clements 


112 V saba; IW sbi; MIY Sibya; IY sabi; MIY Sbir 





Contents: I. Meaning and Occurrences. II. Historical and Narrative Texts: 1. Prisoners of 
War; 2. Spoils; 3. Social Status of Prisoners of War. III. Prisoners of War in the Yahweh Wars. IV. 
Prophetic Traditions: War Captivity = The Babylonian Exile: 1. Oracles of Doom; 2. Oracles of 
Promise: a. Liberation from Captivity = Redemption (g7); b. Capturing Israel’s Enemies; 
c. Liberation from Captivity and Repentance; Deuteronomistic Discourse in I K. 8. V. 
“Captivity” in Ezra and Nehemiah. VI. Qumran. 


I. Meaning and Occurrences. The semantic field of the root $bh in the Semitic lan- 
guages is easily located. The meaning of the verbal forms is consistently “make prison- 


$äbä. E. Baumann, “MJW 31V. Eine exegetische Untersuchung,” ZAW 47 (1929) 17-44; 
F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, 1973); E. L. Dietrich, Maw 31V. 
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Migration to Damascus? The Problem of 7x9? °2,” Erisr 9 (1969) 80-88; A. S. Kapelrud, 
The Question of Authorship in the Ezra-Narrative. SNVAO Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse 1/1 
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study of the Commentary on Psalm 37 from Qumran Cave 4," RevQ 8 (1972/75) 163-94, esp. 
182-83; R. E. Price, "A Lexicographical Study of g/h, $bh, and Swb in Reference to Exile in the 
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ers of war, lead into war captivity,” and the derived substantival forms mean “prisoner 
of war" or “captivity”; cf. Ugar. $by; also sbm, “gag (someone)"; Aram. 3by; OSA 
(Sab.) sby.! The same meanings are found in later Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic. In 
other Old South Arabic dialects, related sb’ means to “wage war.” By contrast, the as- 
sociation with doubtful Akk. $abü, “oppress, overwhelm,”? is uncertain. On the 
Moabite Mesha inscription, some scholars find the root $bh (instead of $wb) behind the 
verb form w’Sb in 1. 12: “I carried off from there Arel,’* though few scholars concur 
with this understanding. One particular stylistic figure occurs several times in Ara- 
maic texts, namely, the verb with an inner object from the same root. The same stylistic 
figure also occurs in biblical texts. 

The root occurs about 100 times in the OT, split approximately between verb and 
noun forms. The LXX translates these terms almost exclusively with aichmalösia, 
aichmalöteüein, etc. 


Il. Historical and Narrative Texts. 

1. Prisoners of War. In the OT the simple, basic meaning comes most clearly to ex- 
pression in historical and narrative texts. The account of the Amalekite assault on 
Ziklag in 1 S. 30 probably represents an originally independent tradition? recounting 
how the Amalekites burned the city to the ground, "taking captive the women and all 
who were in it, both small and great,” including both of David's wives (vv. 2,3,5; $bh 
qal and niphal).’ In the accounts of the land conquest, the Israelite tribes are attacked 
by the Canaanite king of Arad, who takes some of the Israelites as prisoners of war 
(Nu. 21:1; 3bh qal with 5%i as inner obj.). By contrast, the Israelites themselves take 
prisoners of war in their battles with the Midianites, including women and small chil- 
dren (Nu. 31:9; sbh qal; v. 12: 3*bi). In the patriarchal stories Lot is led away as a pris- 
oner of war (Gen. 14:14; 5bh niphal), and Laban compares Jacob's flight with the 
women to the carrying away of prisoners of war (“like captives of the sword," Gen. 
31:26; šbh qal pass. ptcp.). 

Texts dealing with later periods frequently mention prisoners of war, including the 
stories of the Aramean wars (2 K. 6:22), the account of Amaziah's war against the 
Edomites (2 Ch. 25:12), then several times in the Chronicler's account of the quarrels 
between Judah and Israel under Ahaz (2 Ch. 28:8,11,13-15,17), and finally in the ac- 


1. For Ugaritic: KTU 1.2, IV, 29-30; cf. WUS, no. 2574; according to CML’, 158, also 3b in 
KTU 1.3, III, 40; 1.83, 8; WUS, no. 2576; for Aramaic: KAJ 215.8; 233.15-16; AP 71.14; cf. 
DNSI, II, 1100-1101; also 1QapGen Sb’, 3by, 21:34—22:25 passim; cf. J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. 
Harrington, A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts. BietOr 34 (1978), 338; for Old South 
Arabic: Biella, 325-26. 

2. ContiRossini, 193. 

3. F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwórterbuch (Leipzig, 1896), 637. 

4. KAI 181; H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels, I (Leipzig, 1895), 68; cf. ANET, 320b. 

5. Though cf. T. C. Vriezen and J. H. Hospers, Palestine Inscriptions (Leiden, 1951), 20; 
G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), 11. 

6. J. H. Grønbæk, Die Geschichte vom Aufstieg Davids (Copenhagen, 1971), 201. 
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counts of Ishmael at Mizpah (Jer. 41:10; v. 16 might be corrected to a form of $bh). In 
describing the actions of the high powers, authors often mention their custom of taking 
and deporting captives (Arameans and Assyrians in 2 Ch. 28:5; 29:9; probably also in 
Am. 9:4: hik + bassbi; Babylonians in Ps. 137:3; Hab. 1:9; Antiochus Epiphanes in 
Dnl. 11:33). 


2. Spoils. As already seen, words from the root šbh generally refer to people. Not in- 
frequently, however, they also refer to livestock, goods, and so on as "prisoners of war" 
or "spoils of war" In the previously mentioned narrative of the war against the 
Midianites, Yahweh orders an inventory of the “booty captured, both human and ani- 
mal" (Nu. 31:26; malgóah hassbi), and after the slaughter at Shechem Simeon and 
Levi take captive all possessions of the Shechemites as well as their women and chil- 
dren (Gen. 34:29). Similar remarks in other accounts of military campaigns include 
1 Ch. 5:21; 2 Ch. 14:14(Eng. 15); 21:17; Am. 4:10; Ob. 11; cf. Ex. 22:9, where liability 
laws presuppose that livestock can also be taken "captive" in times of war). 

Several noteworthy passages recount how the gods or the symbols of the gods of the 
defeated people are taken away as prisoners. Ps. 78:61 describes the Philistine plunder 
of the ark of the covenant with the words wayyittén laSS*bi "uzzö, "he [Yahweh] deliv- 
ered his power to captivity.” Jeremiah predicts that Nebuchadnezzar will burn down the 
temples of Egypt's gods and "carry them away captive," i.e., probably the gods them- 
selves (Jer. 43:12). Deutero-Isaiah metaphorically describes the fall of Babylon as the 
capture and removal of the gods Bel and Nebo (Isa. 46:2; hlk bas3*bí), and in the book 
of Daniel the angel says that the Ptolemies will carry off the idols of the Seleucids to 
Egypt as booty (Dnl. 11:8). 

With this expansion of the term "prisoner of war," the expression more or less ac- 
quires the meaning “(take) spoils of war." Accordingly, the root 35A also frequently ap- 
pears alongside lexemes meaning “plunder,” "booty," etc., e.g., in Gen. 34:29 (bzz); 
Nu. 31:9,32 (bzz); 31:11-12 (Sil); Isa. 49:24-25 (malgöah); Jer. 30:16 (bzz); Dnl. 11:33 
(> 112 bzz); 2 Ch. 28:8 (Sil and bzz). By contrast, the terms “prisoners of war" and 
"banned goods" (hérem), of course, are never associated with the root, since by defini- 
tion anything devoted to the ban was killed rather than carried off captive.5 According 
to the account of the war against the Midianites in Nu. 31, all the Midianite men were 
killed, while the women and children were taken away as captives; in this connection 
the authors avoid the root hrm. 


3. Social Status of Prisoners of War. The account just mentioned (Nu. 31) provides 
some insight into the social status of prisoners of war. The women and children who 
were allowed to survive after the battle subsequently receive different treatment. To 
prevent any new generation of Midianites from emerging, the boys and every woman 
"who has known a man" and is perhaps pregnant are to be killed. Only the virgin 
Midianite women are allowed to live. Such a woman is allowed to marry an Israelite af- 


8. See Miller, 157. 
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ter completing the same purification rites as do returning soldiers (Nu. 31:13-20; 5%i, 
v. 19). The more humane laws of Deuteronomy apparently presuppose that even cap- 
tive women who “have known a man” in their homeland can marry an Israelite after 
having gone through a full menstrual period (this notion probably underlies the justifi- 
cation of a one-month waiting period with reference to the performance of certain 
mourning rites) (Dt. 21:10-14; šbh qal; 3*bí and Sibyá; construction with inner obj. in 
v. 10). Ex. 12:29 and 2 K. 5:2 (§*bi and Sbh qal) show that during times of war, captive 
women were also kept as slaves or at least occupied an extremely low status in society. 
Akkadian laws regarding prisoners of war aim above all at protecting the marriage and 
possessions of prisoners of war during their absence (cf. Szlechter). 


III. Prisoners of War in the Yahweh Wars. Yahweh himself appears as a warrior 
in several OT texts whose strongly mythological features make it difficult to distin- 
guish between celestial and earthly wars.? Such texts occasionally mention prisoners of 
war. Ps. 68 consists in part of fragments from old war or victory hymns.!? Here 
Yahweh is directly addressed, and his victory procession goes from Sinai to Zion, with 
the cultic community (the heavenly or earthly hosts?) saying: "You ascended the high 
mount, leading captives in your train, and receiving gifts from/of people" (v. 19[18]; 
the meaning of the parallel verse is actually "gifts consisting of people"). In the Song 
of Moses (Dt. 32), Yahweh himself describes his campaign of vengeance against the 
enemies; his sword "devours the flesh with the blood of the slain and the captives" 
(v. 42). The Song of Deborah (Jgs. 5) summons Barak: "Arise, Barak, lead away your 
captives, O son of Abinoam!” (v. 12). The speaker here, as in v. 23, could be the angel 
of Yahweh, and the song in general is a classic example of the previously mentioned 
ambiguity in which heavenly and earthly war is viewed within the same perspective. 
The summons güm bäräg recalls the summons to Yahweh to display his power (Ps. 
7:7[6]; 44:24,27[23,26]; Isa. 51:9).!! The same notion that Yahweh himself leads Is- 
rael's wars also underlies the prophetic and Dtr passages in the discussions below. 


IV. Prophetic Traditions: War Captivity = The Babylonian Exile. The prophetic 
traditions generally speak quite concretely about war captivity with respect to the Bab- 
ylonian exile in the 6th century, albeit with two exceptions. In a passage where Isaiah is 
warning against a Judean alliance with Egypt, he tells his listeners of the conse- 
quences: the Assyrians will one day lead the Egyptians away into captivity, thus dash- 
ing Judah’s hopes (Isa. 20:4; s*b? par. gälüt). This statement probably dates to the pe- 
riod of the Philistine rebellion against the Assyrians ca. 712.!? The book of Nahum, 
however, provides a retrospective of the Assyrian attack on Egypt in the 7th century. 
Here too the Egyptians are taken away into captivity (Nah. 3:10). 

Apart from these two passages, however, the prophets’ references are to the Babylo- 


9. Cf. Cross, 91-111; Miller, 65-165. 

10. See Miller, 103, 230-31. 

11. Cf. Miller, 87-102; von Rad, 56-59. 

12. See H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 288-91. 
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nian exile, which can be viewed straightaway as “the captivity.” Later OT texts use the 
expression “the captivity” as a neutral, almost technical reference to the exile or to the 
exilic community. Among the prophets, however, reference to the exile as “captivity” 
exhibits a completely different theological coloring in that it normally occurs in con- 
nection with oracles of doom or promise. 


1. Oracles of Doom. Jeremiah often vacillates between anger and sorrow when pre- 
dicting the fate of his people. In ch. 13 both emotions come to expression in the meta- 
phor “Yahweh's flock has been taken captive” (v. 17; $bh niphal). The notion of danger 
comes more directly to expression when he answers the question of what will happen 
to the people with the following words: “Those destined for pestilence, to pestilence, 
and those destined for the sword, to the sword; those destined for captivity, to captiv- 
ity" (15:2; 3*bi). He directs the same threat against Egypt in 43:11; cf. Dt. 28:41, where 
sons and daughters “shall go into captivity.” 

A more concrete situation arises when the prophets direct their oracles against indi- 
viduals. The oracles against the royal family in Jerusalem (Jer. 22) contain a statement 
directed against a woman, probably personified Jerusalem, saying that her lovers will 
be crushed (v. 20), but also that “your lovers shall go into captivity” (v. 22; hälak 
bas3*bi). The threat in 20:1-6, however, is unequivocally directed against a person. The 
priest Pashhur puts Jeremiah in stocks. After being released, Jeremiah curses Pashhur, 
predicting in v. 6 that Pashhur and his family will be deported to Babylon: “And you, 
Pashhur, and all who live in your house, shall go into captivity (hälak bas3*bí) "; this 
oracle recalls Am. 7:17. 

Ezekiel's oracles of judgment include Ezk. 12:11 predicting the deportation of the 
Israelites to Babylon: “they shall go into exile, into captivity” (hdlak + baggölä 
bass*bi; v. 13 mentions Babylon). 


2. Oracles of Promise. In keeping with the contrast between judgment and promise 
typical of the prophetic writings, predictions of captivity and exile are countered by 
predictions of liberation from captivity. Such promises refer either directly to the return 
of the Judeans or indirectly to the capture of Israel's enemies and the resulting libera- 
tion of the Judeans. 

a. Liberation from Captivity = Redemption (g'l). References to the captivity of the 
Judeans and to their enslavement among foreigners invoke a legal issue prompting the 
use of the vb. > YRA gà'al, “redeem,” in connection with the motif of liberation from 
captivity. Lev. 25:47-54 provides the legal regulations affecting the redemption or pur- 
chase of freedom for an Israelite who has to serve as a foreigner's slave. If Israel is the 
captive slave, Yahweh is then the party who will step in as redeemer. 

It is especially Deutero-Isaiah who uses the term “redemption” theologically in ref- 
erence to the situation of the exiles. In a disputation typical of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 
49:24ff.; 3*bi par. malgöah), the author desperately asks whether the liberation of the 
Judeans from exile is even possible: “Can the prey be taken from the mighty, or the 
captives of a tyrant be rescued?" The Lord's answer is: "Even the captives of the 
mighty shall be taken, and the prey of the tyrant be rescued; for I will contend with 
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those who contend with you" (v. 25); “then all flesh shall know that I am Yahweh 


your Savior, and your Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob” (v. 26). In one oracle of 
salvation, Deutero-Isaiah speaks to Jerusalem as the representative of the Judeans, ad- 
dressing the city as a woman and summoning her to “loose the bonds from your neck, 
O captive daughter Zion” (52:2), continuing in the following verse, “you shall be re- 
deemed without money.” 

The prophecies against Babylon in Jer. 50-51 (probably post-Jeremianic)'* say that 
the Babylonians will keep the Israelites and Judeans and will not release them (50:33). 
Yahweh their redeemer, however, is strong and intends to conduct their legal matters. 
The same juxtaposition of captivity and redemption is found in Ps. 106, which views 
the exodus liberation from Egypt as redemption (v. 10). The retrospective at the end of 
the psalm on Israel’s history, which has a Dtr sound to it, summarizes the tribulations 
of the early period, which end with exile and dispersion, as “captivity” (v. 46; cf. the 
same formulation in 2 Ch. 30:9). The poem in Isa. 61 probably dates to the same late 
period as does this psalm, even though it seems to echo Deutero-Isaiah. The messen- 
ger, speaking in Yahweh’s name, proclaims freedom to the captives — the exiles or the 
Jews in the Diaspora (v. 1). Although the root g7 does not appear here, the word “free- 
dom" (d*rór) comes from the same legal context as g7 (cf. Lev. 25:10; Jer. 34:8,15,17). 

b. Capturing Israel's Enemies. The indirect manner of expression in which the cap- 
ture of Israel's enemies implies the liberation of the Israelites themselves is often ex- 
pressed through wordplay. In the oracle against Babylon in Isa. 13-14 from the later 
exilic period,'> a later addendum in 14:1-2 says that if Yahweh has compassion on Is- 
rael, the earlier enemies will lead Israel home and will serve Israel as slaves, i.e., “they 
[the Israelites] will take captive those who were their captors" (v. 2; accepting the tex- 
tual emendation according to the Pesh. in Jgs. 5:12 [cf. BHS], one suspects that the 
Isaianic passage is dependent on that in Judges!®). The same wordplay appears in a 
more mutilated form in Jer. 30:16: “all who devour you shall be devoured, and all your 
foes, every one of them, shall go into captivity (sarayik . . . bass*bí yelekü); those who 
plunder you shall be plundered” (cf. ‘eres sibyäm, “the land of their captivity,” v. 10). 

This latter expression (Jer. 30:10) recurs in 46:27 in a different context. In Jer. 30 it 
remains unclear whether Assyria or Babylon is the enemy. By contrast, in ch. 46 the 
opinion of the redactor is likely that the "land of their captivity" is Egypt, whose own 
fate is described in the remaining part of the chapter. When Israel returns home, Egypt 
will be destroyed. 

The book of Ezekiel states even more directly that the Egyptians will perish. When 
the Babylonians attack Egypt, the young men will fall, and the young women will go 
into captivity (Ezk. 30:17,18; both verses probably refer to the young women ).!? A tex- 
tual emendation (BHS) supported by the LXX makes 32:9 into a reference to the depor- 
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tation of the Egyptians into captivity (Seber being changed to S*bi).'* Both these pas- 
sages from Ezekiel refer to events during the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The great Moab oracle in Jer. 48 is a mosaic of earlier and later oracles against 
Moab. At the end of the chapter, an ancient Israelite victory song over King Sihon of 
Heshbon is cited that occurs in Nu. 21 in connection with the land conquest. The state- 
ments, however, are not completely identical. One of the striking differences emerges 
precisely in connection with captives. Nu. 21:29 is an oracle of woe over Moab that ap- 
propriately identifies the people with their national god Chemosh and predicts their 
fall. It then says, "he [Chemosh] made his sons fugitives, and his daughters captives, to 
an Amorite king, Sihon.” The version of the oracle that made its way into the book of 
Jeremiah, after a similar introduction, reads: "for your sons have been taken captive, 
and your daughters into captivity" (Jer. 48:46). The prophetic tradition tried to elimi- 
nate from the earlier citation the impression that the pagan god Chemosh initiated the 
judgment on Moab and added v. 47 (which is absent, of course, in Numbers) to indicate 
unequivocally that Yahweh is the only Lord over the fate of Moab. 

c. Liberation from Captivity and Repentance; Deuteronomistic Discourse in 1 K. 8. 
This alteration of an earlier tradition within a more recent prophetic context is typical. 
The future of Israel and the future of other nations are in Yahweh's hands, i.e., whether 
they are taken away into or are liberated from captivity. This basic prophetic position 
does not, however, prevent the authors from viewing Israel's own repentance as a con- 
dition for their return from exile. This idea of repentance only rarely comes to expres- 
sion in connection with statements about captivity. Ezekiel alludes to it, speaking about 
the survivors who are captive among the nations (Ezk. 6:9), where they will think of 
Yahweh and know that he is the Lord, and will understand why he allowed such mis- 
fortune to befall them. 

The typical Dtr speech of Solomon at the temple dedication in Jerusalem (1 K. 8) more 
clearly develops this connection between repentance and liberation, portraying various 
situations of distress. Israel experiences Yahweh's help when it turns toward the temple in 
prayer, and when the Israelites have sinned, have been punished by Yahweh with war, and 
"they are carried away captive to the land of the enemy" (v. 46). The ensuing verses con- 
tain a series of sophisticated wordplays using Sbh (qal and niphal), swb, and yšb. If in re- 
pentance they turn to the temple, Yahweh will maintain their cause and free them from 
captivity (vv. 49-50; cf. the par. text 2 Ch. 6:36-39 with slight variations). 

These wordplays with $bh and Sib resemble the problems with the expression $üb 
3*bát in which the element 3*bát is normally derived from the root $wb even though in cer- 
tain passage a mingling with $%it, “captivity,” arises. Baumann suspects that 3*bár refers 
to an ethical-juridical term in the sense of "imprisonment for debt" and suggests that the 
word thus derives from $bh.!? Only secondarily was 3*bát then applied to the exile.?? 
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V. “Captivity” in Ezra and Nehemiah. In some later texts words such as “capture” 
and “captivity” almost become technical terms for the Babylonian exile and are used 
almost without theological connotations. The question of guilt is then almost never 
raised, contrary to what was virtually always the case in the prophets. One exception 
involves a couple of retrospectives on the events leading up to the exile. Lamentations 
twice mentions that because of the people’s sin, the children of Jerusalem had to go 
into captivity (Lam. 1:5,18). In his great prayer, Ezra looks back at Israel’s history and 
confesses that its misdeeds since the days of the fathers resulted in the people being 
taken into captivity (Ezra 9:7). 

Although Neh. 1:2-3 refers to the Judeans who remained in the land after 587 as 
“those who escaped the captivity,” the more common expression in Ezra and Nehemiah 
is the fixed expression “those who returned from captivity.” The superscription of the 
long list of returning Jews mentions “those who came up from the captivity of exile” 
(Ezra 2:1, há olim miss*bi haggólá). During the temple construction after the return, 
the Levites and priests are joined by “all who had come to Jerusalem from the captiv- 
ity" (3:8). Upon Ezra's arrival in Jerusalem, he delivers the returned temple utensils, 
and “those who had come from captivity, the sons of the exile,” make an offering (8:35, 
habbà'im méhas3*bi b*né-haggólá). Finally — and quite typically — the entire Jerusa- 
lem cultic community is called “all the assembly of those who had returned from the 
captivity.” After Ezra reads the law, the entire community builds tabernacles and cele- 
brates the Feast of Tabernacles (Neh. 8:17 ).?! 

Am. 4:10 describes earlier scourges that Israel had to endure in which the young 
men were killed and the horses led off into captivity. Although this juxtaposition is not 
impossible, it fits poorly in the present context of pestilence and death. The text has 
doubtless been edited, and the reference to the horses needs to be altered or elimi- 
nated.?? The two passages Mic. 2:4 and 8 are extremely questionable; although inter- 
preters often emend to forms of $bh (cf. BHS), these attempts are not persuasive.?? 


VI. Qumran. The root $bh occurs rarely in early Jewish texts. CD 14:12ff. presents 
regulations for the care of the poor and needy within the Qumran community. Those 
needing such aid include the man “taken captive by a foreign people" (l. 15, $bh 
niphal). The War Scroll is more interesting in this regard. After the portrayals of how 
the Lord himself and his hosts will participate in the great war of the end time, the au- 
thors present a magnificent victory song that seems like a mosaic of OT allusions to, 
among other things, texts portraying Yahweh as a warrior (Dt. 32; Jgs. 5; Ps. 68).?4 
Whereas the Song of Deborah issues the summons, "Arise, Barak, lead away your cap- 
tives!” 1QM 12:10 addresses Yahweh with the words, “Rise up, O Hero! Lead off your 


21. See Kapelrud, 57-58, 90. 

22. See W. Rudolph, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. KAT XIIU2 (1971), 169-71. 

23. Cf. W. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT XIIV3 (1975), 52-53, 
57-58; H. W. Wolff, Micah. CC (Eng. trans. 1990), 70-71. On the Q-K forms in Ps. 85:2(1); 
126:4; Ezk. 16:53; Zeph. 2:7, see Dietrich, 28-32; > nm'ag/mav; > aw. 

24. See III above. 
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captives, O Glorious One!” ($bh with §*b7 as the internal obj.). Nah. 3:1-3 and 10 refer 
to the enemies of the community (*Manasseh," 4QpNah 4:3) whose rule will come to 
an end and all of whom will be led off into captivity (2:5; 4:4). By contrast, 4QpHos? 
1:16 speaks positively about the return from captivity while explicating Hos. 2:9b. 
| 1QT 63:10-13 (ter) corresponds to the Dtn law concerning marriage to a female pris- 
oner of war (Dt. 21:10-14). 

Otzen 
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Sibat 
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I. 1. Occurrences. The expression šûb S*biit/S*bit occurs 32 times in the OT, includ- 


ing 4 times in one verse (Ezk. 16:53) and twice in two parallel psalms (14:7 par. 
53:7[Eng. 6]; in Jer. 33:7 the vb. sáb twice takes the obj. bit. 

Among the substantival forms, 3*bát occurs 18 times, 3*bíit twice; then 8 times Q 
3*büt, K §*bit, and 3 times Q S*bit, K S*biit; once Sibat; always in the construct state or 
with a suffix. 

The verb occurs 18 times in the qal (19 if with the versions one reads w“sabri in Ezk. 
16:53b instead of MT üs%it), 6 times in the hiphil, and 3 times X qal, Q hiphil. 

The majority of occurrences are in Jeremiah (12 times), Ezekiel (7), and the Psalms 
(5); of the remaining books, Deuteronomy, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Job, and Lamentations 
have one occurrence each, Zephaniah 2. 

The subject is always Yahweh, except perhaps once the prophets (Lam. 2:14). The 
objects are almost always peoples or countries, including geographic regions of Israel 
(8 times); Gentile peoples or countries (4 [5?] times), including Moab, Ammon, Elam, 
Egypt, (Sodom?); and once a person (Job 42:10). 


2. Derivation and Meaning. The term 3*bát/3*bit looks like a derivation of šābâ, 
"take captive," hence, “captivity, exile,” a meaning possible in most contexts assuming 
one construes 34b transitively in the sense of “lead back,’ whence the frequent inter- 
pretation “turn/alter the captivity,” i.e., "lead out of captivity” (Preuschen) and "cancel 
debt imprisonment" (Baumann).! Some scholars also suggest understanding s*biit as 
deriving (in some manner) from ysb, leading to the meaning “return to one's place of 
residence" (Cazelles) or even "restore to stability" (Guillaume). Such interpretations, 
however, are unlikely, since no causative meaning for sáb qal has been attested. 

Hence since Ewald, Böttcher, and Dietrich, “bût has generally been derived from 
Sib, albeit with some difficulty attaching to the shewa (see the discussion below). On 
this view, 3*büt/3*bit is then understood as an internal object? of $üb, and the expression 
means “turn a turn,” i.e., bring about a turn, or even more generally “reestablish an ear- 
lier condition (of good fortune),” an interpretation that has generally been accepted? 
even though it faces the same difficulties with regard to Sáb qal. I will attempt a differ- 
ent solution by suggesting that although 3*bát is indeed to be taken as the internal ob- 
ject of $üb, the verb itself is to be understood in its usual meaning, “return.” 

Ben-Yishar — Zipor 


More recent scholarship has concentrated on three linguistic problems: (a) the root 
of $büt; (b) the (predominant) qal form of sib; and (c) the meaning of the connection 
between Sib (qal or hiphil) and s*bár. 


wägung,” ZAH 4 (1991) 55-71; H. Winckler, Der alte Orient und die Geschichtsforschung. 
MVAG 11 (Berlin, 1906) 24ff.; > 310 sab. 


1. Cf. KBL*, 940. 
2. GK, 8117p.q. 
3. HAL, Ill, 1385ff., and most comms. 
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(a) The shewa in 3*bát allegedly points to the root Sbh, just as z*nát derives from zn 
and p*dát from pdh. Dietrich draws attention to the alternation between related weak 
verbs of different classes,* whence — süs > sasön > const. §*§6n, and on that model also 
— Sib > Säbüt > const. $büt. Dietrich alternatively assumes the existence of an original 
construct form Säbüt that was later erroneously read as §*biit when later Judaism took 
the form to be a substantival construction of sb. 

(b) Dietrich postulates a transitive meaning for Sáb qal. Although he does concede 
that OT proof texts for trans. 34b qal can be refuted (Nu. 10:36; Job 39:12 K; Ps. 
85:5[4]; Isa. 52:8; 63:17; Mic. 2:8; Nah. 2:3[2]), he adduces the analogy with other 
verbs such as mi’, hzq, hnn, and rh, and especially with verbs conceptually related to 
$üb such as pnh and hpk, whose qal exhibits both intransitive and transitive meanings.? 
These examples, however, represent verbs for which no hiphil form is attested (e.g.. 
hpk) or whose intransitive meaning can exhibit a transitive element (e.g., r'h, $kb); one 
can ignore verbs such as m!’ and pnh whose Hebrew logic and semantics do not coin- 
cide with Western examples. None of these considerations applies to sib, whose qal 
and hiphil are consistently differentiated. 

(c) According to Dietrich, s*biit represents the internal object of a trans. vb. 2b with 
the overall meaning “lead someone back.” Baumann, however, has already noted that 
the meaning Dietrich develops here, "turn someone's fate," is in fact a Germanism. 
Nonetheless, with contextual qualification this particular sense probably most closely 
approximates what is meant. 

Adducing the Aramaic occurrence in Sefire (Swb haphel + Sybt), Fabry’ proposes a 
historical interpretation according to which the original expression possibly contained 
a hiphil verb form* that was reduced to a qal form for the sake of linguistic ease or allit- 
eration while yet preserving its own original causative aspect.? 

Willi-Plein understands 3*bát as a genuine internal object of intransitive-modal sáb 
qal with the meaning “God looks after (something indicated by the genitive or suffix of 
3*büt), comes back to his affairs, begins anew from his earlier decision or condition.” 
Willi-Plein emphasizes that the meaning is not that Yahweh comes back to someone in 
an (anthropomorphic) concrete sense, but rather that he reconsiders or renews a certain 
condition. Following this line of thinking, the meaning is then "turn someone's turning 
point for the better," i.e., from an earlier or previous point of departure. Willi-Plein then 
postulates a second (still OT) phase in which this earlier meaning of the expression be- 
came obsolete and was reinterpreted and corrected into the return or "leading back" of 
the exiles, executed by the slight correction of the mater lectionis w in Sib qal imper- 
fect to y, which yielded the hiphil form (in 4 passages; in 3 others it occurs only in Q). 


4. GK, 877. 
5. GK, 8117v-bb. 
6. Cf. H. D. Preuss, OT Theology. OTL (2 vols.; Eng. trans. 1996), II, 298. 
7. Fabry, 163 n. 311; see IL5 below. 
8. See also G. Rinaldi, “(2 Sam 19,33; Ps 126,1): 1. permanenza. 2. ritorno,” BeO 14 (1972) 
282. 
9, — DW sab. 


In the case of qal forms in which such an alteration was not possible without violating 
the consonantal text, an ‘ef was inserted before 5büt and construed as the prep. “with,” 
Le., Yahweh returns with his host of exiles. Where ‘et was not included, sb qal was 
understood transitively. The orthography 3*bít instead of 3*bát arose similarly (Ezk. 
16:53 bis; otherwise 8 times only as K, 3 times only as Q), since 3*bít suggests the un- 
derstanding as “host of exiles" (according to Nu. 20:29). All these considerations can 
point to a later correction (during the OT or post-OT period) or even to late postexilic 
texts in which the original formula was no longer current (e.g., Zeph. 3:20). 

One ancient Jewish exegetical tradition preserved in versions (Qumran and Saadiah) 
and Midrashim understands bût (return) as the internal object of Süb qal meaning 
“Yahweh returns to the matter at hand.” 

Fabry 


Dietrich and, with him, Fohrer and others found in this expression a term at home in 
Dtr eschatology (Mowinckel finds the formula’s origin in the enthronement festival, 
Weiser in the amphictyonic festival of the covenant!?), 


3. Versions. Although the versions almost always render the vb. 3áb transitively in the 
sense of "bring back,” they vacillate in their rendering of the noun s*büt/3*bít, with render- 
ings generally concentrating on three meanings: (a) captivity, exile; (b) turn, turning 
point; (c) remorse. The LXX renders the sense of (a) 5 times as apoikía and 14 times as 
aichmalósía, then the sense of (b) 4 times as apostrophé. In Job 42:10 the LXX renders 
Sub 3*büt as the general eixesen, “made flourish, grow.” The Pal. Tgs. construe the sense 
of (c) as “repentance, remorse” in Dt. 30:3, and the Tg. thus in Lam. 2:14: r*vübràá". Other- 
wise the Tgs. always construe in the sense of (a), e.g., gälüt (once, Ps. 85:2[1], Siby*tà ; in 
Ezk. 16:53 the Tg. has a problem with the MT, whence 3 times ‘amma’, “people,” and 
once galitd’). The Vg. vacillates between sense (a) (17 times as captivitas, twice 
captivus) and sense (b) (7 times as conversio, once each as reversio and restituo [both in 
Ezk. 16:53]). In Job 42:10 the Vg. translates as poenitentia. The Pesh. always follows 
sense (b) (S*bita’) (even in Job 42:10), the exception being Lam. 2:14, where senses (a) 
and (c) are united as a double translation “that you repent and I bring back your captivity.” 


II. OT. 

|. General Considerations. Most of the süb §*biit passages in the qal refer to Israel's 
exile, beginning with the deportation of the northern kingdom/Israelites in 722 B.C.E. 
by Tiglath-pileser, to the carrying off of 200,250 Judeans from cities conquered by 
Sennacherib in 701, on to the deportations of the Judeans in 598 and 587 by the Baby- 
lonians. 

Some passages refer to other situations of misfortune, including general (perhaps so- 
cial) distress (Ps. 14:7 par. 53:7[6]), drought (85:2[1]; 126:1,4), perhaps ethical-religious 
misbehavior (Hos. 6:11), all of which represent national catastrophes that Israelites expe- 


10. A. Weiser, The Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 26ff. 
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rienced at the withdrawal of their beneficent God. The thwarting of such disasters was 
thus dependent on or identical with Yahweh’s return to his people. At the time of the 
threat and reality of the Babylonian exile, 1.e., in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, authors under- 
stood this return concretely. Yahweh would return to the abandoned temple (Jer. 12:7; 
Ezk. 9-11) with his people (Isa. 52:8; Ezk. 43:1ff.; Zech. 1:16; 8:3). Only Job 42:10 un- 
derstands this situation as a return to an individual. Although Yahweh initially delivered 
Job over to Satan (2:6), this situation is now reversed in that Yahweh returns to Job. 
This understanding is supported by the verbs parallel with sáb 3*bát, all of which ex- 
press Yahweh's (renewed) favor and attention: 4 times rhm piel; once each rsh, pqd, ms’ 
niphal, rp’, ns’ panim, ntn l*$em w“lithillä, ntn y*Sá'at/y*Sá ót (in two par. psalms), bn. 
In the two passages in which sáb (qal) 3*bát stands before (and par. to) Sáb hiphil, the 
meaning is that Yahweh's return to someone brings about that person's return home. 


2. Hiphil. The expression 3áb hiphil + 3*báüt means “bring back, restore,” a meaning 
that fits the two indisputable hiphil passages Jer. 33:7 and Lam. 2:14. Lam. 2:14 is the 
only passage in which Yahweh ts not the subject: “They [the prophets} have not ex- 
posed your iniquity in order (thereby) to lead you back (to Yahweh) [NRSV ‘to restore 
your fortunes’].” Jer. 33:7 reads: "When Yahweh brings Judah and Israel back (to the 
land), Jerusalem's houses will be rebuilt.” Perhaps also Jer. 32:44: “Fields shall be 
bought again when Yahweh brings Judah back (from exile)" The other three passages 
using the vb. Sab in the hiphil imperfect ( asib) (Jer. 33:11; 49:6; Ezk. 39:25) can per- 
haps be grouped together with Jer. 33:26; 49:39; Joel 4:1(3:1), where K reads äsüb, but 
QO ‘asib. The term sáb could possibly everywhere represent the original form that was 
then altered to Gsib. In two passages in Jeremiah referring to foreign nations (49:6, 
Ammon; 49:39, Elam), later editors may have replaced the qal form by the hiphil or Q 
hiphil for K qal in order to promise the pagan nations the return home but not Yahweh's 
personal favor (Jer. 48:47 on Moab and Ezk. 29:14 on Egypt, both in the qal pf., could 
not be corrected). Even so, the two Gsib occurrences in Jer. 33:11 and Ezk. 39:25 can 
be understood as genuine causative forms. Jer. 33:10 predicts the decimation of the 
land, hence Yahweh says in v. 11: "for I will restore [i.e., reestablish] the land as at first 
(k*bàri 3óná)" In Ezk. 39:25 Gsib can be construed as transitive hiphil if vv. 25ff. are 
viewed not as part of the Gog pericope (according to which Israel is settled in the land), 
but as the conclusion of Ezekiel’s entire salvific pericope.!! The expression then means 
"I will now bring Jacob back (to his land)" The preceding concealment of Yahweh's 
countenance (v. 24) and the following rhm piel, however, also make it possible to un- 
derstand the expression intransitively (emending 'a3ib to asáb): "I will now return to 
Jacob." 


3. Qal. (a) Passages using the qal often address the situation of the exile. Dt. 30:3 
stands in a pericope (vv. 1-10) oriented around the key root $üb (8 times) and focusing 


11. A secondary expansion according to W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 
310, 319. 
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on the mutual return (turning to one another) between Yahweh and Israel after (29:21- 
27[22-28]) mutual alienation. After Israel turns back to Yahweh (30:2), v. 3 then reads: 
w*sab yhwh "loheykà "et-S*büt*ka, “then Yahweh your God will return to you,” with 
par. w*rihameka, “and have compassion on you,” thereby w*sab w“gibbeskä, “gathering 
you again.” 

Jer. 31:16-23 also focuses on the root Sab (8 times). After the lament of the ances- 
tress Rachel for her lost children (v. 15), v. 16 says that Rachel’s sons will return (to 
the land) (w*Sábí), then in v. 18 Ephraim (the northern kingdom) asks for Yahweh’s 
help in coming back (h*Sibéni w*asübá); in v. 19 Israel says, “for after I had turned 
away (Sibi) I repented.” Verse 21 twice says “return (to your land)" (Sibi, Sübia); 
v. 22: “O faithless (hassöbä) daughter"; v. 23: “once more they shall use these words 
in the land of Judah and in its towns when I return to them [to the land and cities or 
men of Judah (b*sübi 'er-S’bütäm).” Verse 22 with t*§6béb and v. 24 with yàás*bü are 
phonetically related. 

The expression Sab $büt in Jer. 29:14 (absent from LXX) and 30:3 is followed by 
Sab hiphil, (afterward) I will lead them back (to their land),” with 29:14 preceded by 
the par. w*nimse ti làkem, “I will let you find me," and Sab $büt followed by qbs piel: 
"I will gather you." The context is Jeremiah's letter to the exiles who feel abandoned 
and rejected by Yahweh in Babylon. According to Jer. 30:18, Yahweh will return to the 
(abandoned) places where they lived: hin‘ni-Sab 3*büt ‘oh*lé ya "^qób (allusion to Gen. 
25:27), parallel with rhm piel, “and have compassion on his dwellings,” after no one 
previously (Jer. 30:17) has cared for them. 

Jer. 33:26 also parallels rhm piel and Sab s*bát: “The house of David will rule again 
over the offspring of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob when I [Yahweh] return to them and 
have mercy upon them" (after Q ‘Gsib hiphil: “when I bring them back [to the land]" 
[Jer. 33 is anticipating the exile]). The same pericope also twice uses the hiphil combi- 
nation: 33:7 (par. bnh qal: “for I will restore [i.e., reestablish] the land as at first" and 
33:11 (though here the emendation to @sib qal is preferable). 

Zephaniah uses the expression twice. Zeph. 2:7 says that when Yahweh seeks them 
out (NRSV “be mindful of them"; pgd qal) and returns to them (sáb 3*bát), they will in- 
herit and possess the Philistine seacoast. Zeph. 3:20 says that Yahweh will give them 
renown and praise when he returns to them (cf. Isa. 52:8). This concluding salvific lit- 
urgy is generally viewed as an addendum. 

The same applies to Am. 9:14: “I will return [qal] to my people Israel, and they shall 
rebuild the ruined cities and inhabit them." 

Hos. 6:11b, read together with 7:1a (according to BHS), yields a parallel between 
Sab $büt and rp’ qal. This combination together with the following yields the interpre- 
tation that when Yahweh returns to heal Israel, i.e., when he genuinely looks closely, 
Israel's wounds, their sins, will reveal themselves. 

Joel 4:1(3:1) uses the qal expression in an apocalyptic context (associated as in 
Zeph. 3:20 with the temporal expression bà'et hähi”). Here it is not clear whether K 
asüb 'et-Y*büt foretells Yahweh's return to Judah and Jerusalem or whether this late 
prophet already understands “bût as “captivity” (whence the causative Q ‘sib; 
4:3,4,6,7[3:3,4,6,7] mention the Judean exiles and their return). 
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Ezk. 16:53 represents a special case. In the MT, w“%abri with ‘et is followed by the 
obj. bit with the 3rd fem. pl. suffix, which is then explicated as “the S*biit (K S*bit) of 
Sodom and her daughters and the s*biit (K §*bit) of Samaria and her daughters, and the 
$büt (K 3*bit) of your [Jerusalem's] 3*bít along with theirs.” The LXX, Tgs., and Vg. 
all avoid the obscure doubling of the final 3*bit/S*büt by rendering the penultimate as 
the verb form w*Sabti, which probably represents the original form: “and I [Yahweh] 
will return to you [Jerusalem] along with them [Sodom and Samaria].” 

The present MT might have emerged when ‘bût (here Q) was understood as “re- 
turn, and §*bit (also) as “captivity”: “and the return of your captives along with them 
[the captives]." Substantively, however, this exegesis (deriving s*bit from Sbh) does not 
fit because there were no longer any exiles or any captives from Sodom. 

According to Ezekiel's vision of the future reunification of the northern and south- 
ern kingdoms (37:15ff.) and the revivification of the Dead Sea and its surroundings 
(47:1-12), Yahweh will return to all the territories of Palestine with Jerusalem as their 
center. This restitutio in integrum is addressed in 16:55, which says that all three “will 
return to their former state" (tasobnaà l*qadmatàn). 

(b) After a period of drought signaling Yahweh's absence (Jer. 14:8-9), Yahweh re- 
turns to his land and people with rain and blessing (Ruth 1:6, pgd; cf. Ps. 65:10[9]). 
Accordingly in Ps. 85:2(1) Xab*ta S*bát ya“qéb, in view of v. 13(12), may be a petition 
for fertility; it parallels rasità yhwh 'arsekà and means the same thing as 3übená [ex- 
tensive accusative of place, hence the emendation with BHS is unnecessary] “/ohé 
yis ená, “return to us, God of our salvation; "!? in v. 5(4), after he has turned his counte- 
nance away in anger (Sib hiphil, v. 4[3]). 

Ps. 126, whose ending (vv. 4b-6) shows it to be a petition and/or thanksgiving for 
fertility, may also refer to drought (v. 1): “When Yahweh returns to Zion (b**üb yhwh 
et-Sibat styón), we will be like those who dream.” Then v. 4 pleads, Sübä yhwh ‘et- 
S*bitenü (K Sbwtnw), "return to us, O Yahweh, like the watercourses in the Negeb 
[which flow with water in the winter after the summer dryness].” 

(c) The parallel Psalms 14 and 53 lament over the wicked who believe that God does 
not concern himself with earthly matters (14:1-4; 53:2-5[1-4]), since he has turned 
away. Believers react by hoping (v. 7) that Israel's deliverance might come from Zion 
(14:7; 53:7[6]) when Yahweh turns again to his people (sáb §*biit). 

Ben-Yashar — Zipor 


(d) Yahweh's eschatological turning to foreign nations (Jer. 48:47; 49:6,39; Ezk. 
29:14) presents a special problem. In any event this situation does imply that after pri- 
mordial human beings were alienated from Yahweh (Gen. 1—11), prompting Yahweh's 
special election of Israel in the justification of Abraham, the nations, including Israel, 
will one day turn to one another, as also prophesied by Isa. 2:1ff. (par. Mic. 4:1ff.); 
Zeph. 3:9; and Isa. 56:6ff., and as anticipated by the novella Jonah. 

Fabry 


12. See C. A. and E. G. Briggs, Psalms II. ICC (1917), 231-32. 
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4. Other Passages with Sib. The expression Sab 3*büt as a reference to the return or 
renewal of Yahweh’s favor can be assessed in connection with other OT passages that 
speak of Yahweh’s return. 

References to Yahweh’s return to Israel can be found in passages such as Nu. 10:36; 
Ps. 80:15(14) (with the key word sáb hiphil occurring in the refrain vv. 4,8,20[3,7,19]); 
85:5(4) (with the key word $üb occurring 6 times including 3*bát in v. 2[1]); 90:13; Isa. 
63:17; Mic. 7:19. 

Isa. 52:8; Zech. 1:6; and 8:3 mention the return to Zion/Jerusalem. Ezk. 43:1-7 
graphically describes Yahweh's return to the Jerusalem temple after his withdrawal in 
Ezk. 9-11. Concerning Yahweh's return path, cf. Isa. 35:8; 40:3-5. Passages such as Ps. 
85:2(1) and 126:1-4 show that geographical and ethnic designations cannot be distin- 
guished as objects of Sib. 

Ps. 6:5(4) could possibly be adduced as an example of Yahweh's turning again to 
certain individuals (if sübä there is not modal). Mutual returning is mentioned in Dt. 
30:2-3 (also vv. 8-9); Jer. 31:18-21; perhaps most markedly in Zech. 1:3 and Mal. 3:7: 
Saba lay w*asüb/w*asübá "lékem, “return to me, and I will return to you”; cf. also 
2 Ch. 30:6. 

Unlike the much-discussed theme of human return (repentance), the theolo- 
goumenon of God's return to human beings or of their mutual return has previously re- 
ceived little attention. Most OT theologians do not address the problem, one exception 
being E. Balla, who addresses it in connection with Isa. 52:8,!? as does A. S. van der 
Woude in connection with Zech. 1:3.!^ In his History of Israelite Religion, G. Fohrer 
asks just what prompted what, namely, God's return to Israel (according to Zech. 1:3) 
or vice versa (according to Isa. 44:21-22; 55:7).!5 W. Holladay postulates the mutuality 
of return within the covenantal relationship according to Zech. 1:3.!6 


5. Aramaic. The Old Aramaic occurrence of $ybt in the Sefire inscription (wkt h3bw 
Ihn Sybt b[yt ‘by]) hardly contributes anything to illuminating the problem, since here 
Sab is used not in the much-discussed peal, but rather clearly in the haphel: “and now 
the gods brought back the house of my father,” i.e., reestablished his dynasty.'’ In any 
event, the Sefire occurrence does support the MT of Ps. 126:1, sibat siyön (cf. Fitz- 
myer; Greenfield). 


IH. 1. Targum of Job. The oldest witness for a Jewish exegetical tradition of 3áüb 
3*bát qal (intrans.) as an internal accusative is 11QtgJob, which renders Job 42:10 as 
wtb ‘lh’ l'ywb brhmyn, “God returned in compassion to Job.” 


13. Die Botschaft der Propheten (Tübingen, 1958), 407. 

14. "Seid nicht wie eure Váter! Bemerkungen zu Sacharja 1,5 und seinem Kontext," Proph- 
ecy. FS G. Fohrer. BZAW 150 (1980), 163-64; previously: S. Dim, FS A. Biram (Jerusalem, 
1956), 122-31. 

15. History of Israelite Religion (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1972), 343. 

16. Holladay, 141. 

17. KAI, 224.24-25; cf. KAI, II, 265, 271. 
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2. Qumran. The expression Sab 3*büt does not occur in the Qumran writings (con- 
cerning 11QtgJob, see above). 11QPs* 4:13 reads Sbwtynw in Ps. 126:4. The poorly 
preserved 4QpHos 10:16 (on Hos. 2:9[7]; between the lacuna and the end of the line) 
contains bšwb šby. This fragment, lacking any context, does not allow one to determine 
whether the pesher is copying these words from the expression Sab §*biit and thus un- 
derstanding Sib S*biit as a return or leading back of the exiles. The same applies to 
4Q485 1,4. The absence of this expression in Qumran can only mean that one could no 
longer use it.!5 

Ben-Yashar — Zipor 


18. Cf. Willi-Plein, 68. 
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I. 1. Occurrences. The Heb. noun $eber, deriving perhaps from a root 3br,! occurs 
also as Akk. Sabbitu, OSA sbt, Egyp. šbd (Copt. šbôt), and Aram. Sabta’. As attested in 
Assyrian, the vb. Sabdatu, “strike, beat"? could be a denominative,? though the presence 
of a vb. Sbt, “strike, beat,” in Ethiopic might militate against this view.* It is unclear 
whether the Ugaritic PN thr belongs to this noun or to the root tpt, “judge, direct.”> 


2. Distribution. The noun sébet occurs 192 times in the Hebrew OT.5 These occur- 
rences are distributed as follows: 3 times in Genesis; 4 in Exodus; | in Leviticus; 6 in 
Numbers; 18 in Deuteronomy; 33 in Joshua; 16 in Judges; 8 in 1 Samuel; 10 in 2 Sam- 
uel; 11 in 1 Kings; 2 in 2 Kings; 12 in 1 Chronicles; 4 in 2 Chronicles; 3 in Job; 15 in 
Psalms; 8 in Proverbs; 12 in Isaiah; 2 in Jeremiah; 1 in Lamentations; 16 in Ezekiel; 1 
in Hosea; 2 in Amos; 2 in Micah; 2 in Zechariah. These occurrences are joined by one 
in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra 6:17), about 30 in the Qumran writings, and 2 in extra- 
biblical Aramaic.’ 


3. LXX. The LXX translates sébet/s*bat largely with phylé (119 times) or 
archíphylos (once) and phylarchos (once), though also with rhäbdos (28) and sképtron 
(17); huiós is used 7 times, zygön and plégé twice each, and then once each ärchön 
(Gen. 49:10), ánthropos (Nu. 24:17), lógos (Isa. 11:4), mástix (Job 21:9), paideía (Job 
37:13), triabéle (2 S. 18:14), and baktería (Prov. 13:24). Nine passages lack a corre- 
sponding Greek equivalent. 


II. Secular Meaning. 

1. Rod/Staff. The noun šēbet basically means “staff, stick, rod" (though cf. Mendenhall: 
"Jeader's staff”). Such a staff is generally made of wood (cf. Ps. 2:9, “rod of iron”; Isa. 
10:15; Ezk. 19:11,14; 21:15[Eng. 10]),? hence it can be broken (Isa. 14:5,29). People raise 
it up to swing it (nwp) or to strike something with it (nkh, Ex. 21:20; Prov. 23:13-14; Isa. 
10:24; 14:29; 30:31; Mic. 4:14[5:1]; mhs, Nu. 24:17). Parallel terms include > 7102 
matteh (Isa. 9:3[4]; 10:5,15,24; 14:5; 28:27; cf. 30:31-32), which according to Schunck!? 


Sarbit^ VT 22 (1972) 111; K. D. Schunck, “Stamm 1. AT," BHHW, III, 1851-52; R. de Vaux, 
Anclsr, 475-83; H. Weippert, “Keule,” BRL*, 185; J. Wellhausen, /sraelitische und jüdische 
Geschichte (Berlin, *1958); > nnb» mispahá; > N?2 bayit; > 10% matteh; > PR maggel; 
321 naga. 


1. HAL, III, 1388a. 

2. AHw, III, 1119. 

3. Cf. GesB, 801. 

4. Cf. HAL, III, 1387-88. 

5. KTU 4.122, 22: $b" kbd dtbt, "seven weights of tbt"; PNU, 22, 199 with reference to the al- 
ternation of the labials b and p; cf. also Gevirtz; Murray. 

6. 190 times according to HAL, III, 1388a. 

7. Beyer, 700. 

8. Mendenhall, 184-85. 

9. Cf. G. André, > 97% maggel, VIII, 550, “fresh tree branches.” 

10. Schunck, 1851. 
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is preferred by P, and occasionally mis’ener!! (Ps. 23:4), m*hdgéq (Gen. 49:10), or nega? 
(Ps. 89:33[32]). 

The narrative remark that Joab "took three sticks in his hand, and thrust them into 
the heart of Absalom" (2 S. 18:14) may recall long “poles” (NRSV “spears”)!3 or even 
a "bunch of stout sticks."!4 2 S. 23:21 par. 1 Ch. 11:23 does, however, emphasize the 
contrast when Benaiah, armed only with a staff, faces an Egyptian armed with a spear, 
disarms the Egyptian, and kills him with his own spear. Dalman points out that the 
"staff always refers to a weapon,"!^ and Fohrer renders this word as “club, cudgel.” 
These considerations make clear that objects that can be struck can be quite diverse. 
Alongside people and nations (e.g., Ex. 21:20; 2 S. 7:14; Ps. 2:9; Prov. 10:13; 13:24; 
22:15; 23:13-14; 26:3; 29:15; Isa. 14:29; Mic. 4:14[5:1]), one also encounters animals 
(Isa. 9:3[4]) and things (Isa. 28:27). 


2. Function. a. Threshing Rod. The rod is mentioned as a threshing tool in connec- 
tion with nutmeg and cumin, and the staff (matteh) in connection with dill. In contrast 
to the threshing sledge, which was used primarily for grain, gentler beating with the 
“threshing stick” was apparently preferred for more delicate produce.'® 

b. Shepherd’s Staff. Threshing, however, is not the only agricultural use of the rod or 
staff, for even if we lack explicit portrayals, various passages do presuppose that the 
staff was part of the shepherd’s equipment, serving in tending and protecting the flock 
(cf. rh, Ps. 2:9; 23:4, cf. v. 1; Mic. 7:14). Dalman describes the shepherd’s staff in de- 
tail, emphasizing that, alongside the club, it was the shepherd's most important weapon 
in holding off wild animals and thieves from the flock.!? At the same time, this staff 
was an "aid in guiding the flock.” The shepherd's staff was also used for counting the 
flock or for separating out certain animals from it, as attested in Lev. 27:32 with respect 
to the tithe: "every tenth one that passes under the shepherd's staff shall be holy to 
Yahweh" (cf. also Ezk. 20:37).!? 

Because Isa. 9:3(4) mentions the "rod of their driver" in addition to the "yoke of 
their burden," Dalman suggests understanding the former as the “ox or cattle rod" the 
plowman uses for striking.?? 

c. Rod of Discipline. The rod was a popular instrument for education, punishment, 
and discipline. It was the disciplinary rod of the pedagogue (Prov. 10:13; 13:24; 22:15; 
23:13-14; 26:3; 29:15; cf. also Ezk. 21:15,18[10,13]) and can be explicitly designated 
S@bet müsär, “rod of discipline" (Prov. 22:15), and Sébet “näsim, “rod of men" (2 S. 


11. > WY In. 

12. — 923 naga’. 

13. H. W. Hertzberg, J & II Samuel. OTL (Eng. trans. ^1964), 354. 
14. P. K. McCarter, J Samuel. AB 9 (1984), 407. 

15. AuS, II (1932), 57. 

16. AuS, III (1933), 91-93, 114. 

17. AuS, VI (1939), 221-22, 233-40. See also Fohrer. 

18. Ibid., 238. 

19. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 392; AuS, VI, 239. 

20. AuS, II, 120; VI, 239. 
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7:14). This background emerges in references to the rod of discipline of the nations, 
e.g., to the rod that strikes the Philistines (Isa. 14:29), the chastising rod of the 
Assyrians that strikes Israel (Mic. 4:14[5:1]; Isa. 10:5,24, “[driver’s] goad”;?! differ- 
ently as: “staff of the ruler,’2? but also in reference to “God in his role as a teacher”), 
or the "rod of discipline of the wicked" (sebet háresa', Ps. 125:3; NRSV “scepter of 
wickedness”). 

The assertion that the "rod of his anger (šēbet 'ebrátó) will fail" (Prov. 22:8) refers 
to the punishment of the wicked through which their arrogance is broken. In Lam. 3:1 
the same expression, “rod of his anger,” refers to Yahweh's wrath in judgment. 

d. Scepter. The term 3ébet is also used to refer to the symbol of leadership. The as- 
sertion in Gen. 49:10 that the "staff" and “scepter” (m*hdgéq) (cf. NRSV) will not de- 
part from Judah means that Judah's dominance will continue. Since Jgs. 5:14 also uses 
šēbet and m*hóqéq in parallel, Gen. 49:10 cannot refer to the scepter of a Judean 
king;?* rather "the meaning . . . must be the marshal's or commander's staff” as a ref- 
erence to Judah's sovereignty within a tribal alliance during the pre-state period. 

Jgs. 5:14 also refers to the scepter as a symbol of tribal leadership, enumerating 
alongside the m*hog*gim of Machir also “those who bear the marshal's staff" from 
Zebulun (moós*kim b*3ebet).?5 Am. 1:5 and 8 mention “the one who holds the scepter” 
(tömek Sébet) from Beth-eden, Ashkelon, and Ekron, probably a reference to city rather 
than tribal princes. Isa. 14:5 refers in a general fashion to the “scepter of rulers" (Sebet 
mó3*lim). Ps. 45:7(6) (similarly also Ps. 2:9; Isa. 14:29) shows unequivocally that the 
royal scepter was also called Sébet. The Jerusalem king is told: “your royal scepter is a 
scepter of equity" (Sébet misdr). The bearer of royal dominion also carries a scepter as 
a symbol of his power.?’ Hence the term sebet came to refer to power and dominion, 
for example, in the assertion that the "scepter of Egypt shall depart" (Zech. 10:11), 
suggesting that the scepter rising out of Israel in Balaam's vision (Nu. 24:17) is to be 
understood as a symbol of royal power in reference to the rise of David. Since the term 
Sébet parallels "star" (kökäb) here, B. Gemser offered the attractive suggestion that one 
understand sébet as "comet" (BHS: stella crinata).** 

The "rulers' scepters" growing from the mighty branches of the vineyard represent 
ruling figures (Ezk. 19:11,14).?? 


21. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1—12. OTL (Eng. trans. 1983), 245. 

22. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 397. 

23. Ibid., 416. 

24. See G. von Rad, Genesis. OTL (Eng. trans. ^1972), 424-26. 

25. C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50. CC (Eng. trans. 1986), 230. 

26. See in this regard also J. A. Soggin, Judges. OTL (Eng. trans. 1981), 89. 

27. See H. -J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), on Ps. 45; concerning the iconog- 
raphy, cf. Fohrer and Weippert. 

28. B. Gemser, “Der Stern aus Jakob (Num. 24,17)” ZAW 43 (1925) 301-2; cf. already RHB, 
II, 205; so also J. Hempel, “Wichtige Aufsätze in Zeitschriften und Sammelwerken,” ZAW 62 
(1950) 276 n. 3. 

29. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 397. 
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3. Tribe. The overwhelming majority of occurrences of Sébet exhibit the meaning 
“tribe.”30 One can probably agree with Mendenhall with regard to the semantic develop- 
ment in this direction, namely, that on the basis of the meaning of Sébet as the “scepter” of 
the tribal leader it then came to refer to the “tribe” itself,?! already suggesting that the so- 
ciological entity "tribe" emerged only secondarily.** The names of Israelite tribes may al- 
lude to this situation; like Ephraim and probably also Judah and Gilead, the tribal names 
originally represented Palestinian territorial names that the Israelites who settled in those 
territories adopted as self-designations. It is questionable whether the conclusion follows 
that the tribe thereby became a territorial entity itself?? or was from the outset merely a 
geographical unity,** since the designation itself says nothing about whether the entity 
so-named first began to exist as such only with the acquisition of the name. Much evi- 
dence suggests that the organization of tribes and the feeling of cohesiveness among Is- 
rael's tribes date to a period earlier than the settlement in the land. The Song of Deborah, 
dating to the early period of the judges (Jgs. 5), already attests both, and the tribal sayings 
and their collections in the blessings of Jacob (Gen. 49) and Moses (Dt. 33) provide un- 
equivocal witnesses for the pre-state period in the larger sense. At the same time, they 
draw attention to the self-understanding of an Israelite tribe (cf., e.g., Gen. 49:16), to the 
interaction between the tribes, and to their religious possessions.?5 

As striking as it is that this tribal organization was not replaced by territorial organi- 
zation after settlement in the land (cf., e.g., Nu. 24:2 and Ezk. 45:8), it is even more 
striking that the institution of the monarchy prompted no fundamental change in this 
regard either, so that the tribe continued to represent the basic organizational unit of the 
people at large for the Israelite. For when at the city gate Absalom asks those coming 
into Jerusalem, "From what city are you?" and receives the answer, “Your servant is of 
such and such a tribe in Israel" (2 S. 15:2), one sees that, in contrast to the city orienta- 
tion of the Canaanites,?6 tribal membership is determinative for the Israelites,?? 
whereby “Israel” here probably refers to the northern and southern kingdoms,** some- 
thing otherwise expressed by “the twelve tribes of Israel” (Gen. 49:28; Ex. 24:4; 28:21; 
39:14; Ezk. 47:33), "all the tribes of Israel" (Dt. 18:5; 29:20[21]; Josh. 24:1; Jgs. 20:2; 
2 S. 5:1; 19:10[9]; 20:14; 24:2; Ezk. 48:19; Zech. 9:1, etc.), perhaps with the additional 
qualification "from Dan to Beer-sheba" (2 S. 24:2). 

One observation of utmost significance for understanding the Yahweh faith is that, 
as Wellhausen says,?? Moses did not introduce any new constitution; rather, the old one 


30. KBL?, 941: 143 times. 

31. Mendenhall, 184-85; cf. HAL, III, 1388, and A. Simian-Yofre, — VIII, 245; Gottwald, 
245-46. 

32. Schunck, 1851. 

33. See Gottwald, 253-56. 

34. See Lemche, 279-84. 

35. See H.-J. Zobel, "Die Stammessprüche des Mose-Segens," Klio 46 (1965) 83-92. 

36. See ILC, I-II, 33-34. 

37. Though cf. Gottwald, 256, who understands the answer as an ellipse. 

38. P. K. McCarter, // Samuel. AB 8 (1980), 357-58. 

39. Wellhausen, 20-21. 
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remained in effect and was still maintained in the land of Canaan and was not even dis- 
placed by the monarchy. One sees that Yahweh could be associated with the Israel of 
Moses without further ado and without any significant breaks or upheaval and thus be- 
come the God of Israel. Then, however, this "constitutional structure" of the people of 
Yahweh remained the ongoing determinative principle consistently maintained 
throughout history despite new political constitutional forms, thereby preserving 
within the Yahweh faith the heritage of the "wilderness" through the ages. 

The exact description of the sociological status of an Israelite tribe within the sys- 
tem of national organization seems clear given the witness of various texts. The family 
is followed by the patriarchal house and clan, and these together form the basis of a 
tribe, which in its own turn is part of the tribal alliance or of the people or state (cf. Dt. 
29:17; Josh. 7:14; 13:29; 1 S. 10:19-20; also Nu. 4:18; Jgs. 21:24; 1 S. 9:21).*9 

At least in this self-contained form, however, this organization seems to represent 
late theory.*! As difficult as it is to distinguish in individual cases between "clan" and 
"patriarchal house," a similarly fluid situation often applies to "clan" and "tribe." Jgs. 
18:19 mentions the "tribe" and "clan" of the Danites in the same breath; whereas v. 11 
mentions only the “Danite clan," v. 1 says that it is the “tribe of the Danites” that is act- 
ing (cf. also 13:2; 17:7). Moreover, 21:8 gives the impression that the city of Jabesh is 
understood as having the status of a sébet. M. Noth suggests that “the concepts of a 
people and of a tribe are part of human history, rather than of human reproduction," 
thereby revealing the various aspects of membership in a group of people.*? The prob- 
lem with this view is that like the people, the tribe also traced its origins back to an an- 
cestral father and thus claimed genealogical unity.*? Hence Wellhausen is correct after 
all in saying that no one belongs to a tribe except through the family, through the clan, 
through lineage, and that all legitimate community is based on blood relations.44 One 
must point out, however, that in the OT the tribe functions neither as an autonomous le- 
gal entity nor as a cultic community. 

If one takes seriously the definition of an Israelite tribe as being based on blood rela- 
tions, the question of the leadership of the tribe or tribal alliance does not really arise, 
just as Wellhausen describes even Arab society as a community without hierarchical au- 
thorities.* This view is itself contradicted by the fact that šēbet does refer to the scepter, 
and indeed also to the scepter of the tribal princes. If we ask what such a leader was 
called, the most likely designation is ró 3, “head.” Saul is thus called (1 S. 15:17), and 
Nu. 25:4 and Dt. 33:5 speak of “heads of the people" (NRSV “leaders”). Dt. 5:23 also 
speaks of the “heads of your tribes and your elders" who approach Yahweh's mountain. 
The mention of the “officials/princes of the tribes of Israel" in 1 Ch. 28:1 does not seri- 


40. > II, 113-15; Anclsr, 3-15. 

41. So ILC, I-II, 46; see — IX, 83-84. 

42. The OT World (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1966), 64. 

43. So Gottwald, 246. 

44. Wellhausen, 21-22; also de Vaux, Anclsr, 5. 

45. Rede zur Feier des Geburtstages Sr. Maj. des Kaisers und Kónigs am 27. January 1900 im 
Namen der Georg-Augusts-Universitüt gehalten (Góttingen, 1900). 
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ously militate against this understanding. What emerges is that the elders apparently had 
no leadership functions within the tribe, but probably only within its subdivisions, 
though Lemche believes that because the elders sit in the gate, they are of no conse- 
quence for nomadism in any event, and he concludes that there was in fact no sort of do- 
minion at all within the tribe.* This view may be accurate if one understands the “head” 
of a tribe as functioning perhaps only as a temporary primus inter pares (cf. Jephthah in 
Jgs. 10:18; 11:8,9,11). De Vaux suggests the title nds?’ for the tribal leader.*? 

Two peculiarities should be mentioned in passing. First, the designation "tribe of 
Levi" represents a learned theological construction as found in Deuteronomy (10:8; 
18:1), in P (Nu. 18:2), and in 1 Ch. 23:14, i.e., in exclusively late texts. The second is 
the idea that the punishment of the Benjaminites after the abomination of Gibeah re- 
sulted in “one tribe being cut off from Israel" (Jgs. 21:3,6,17) and that Yahweh thereby 
created a "breach in the tribes of Israel" (21:15). This statement is noteworthy because 
it presupposes the closed and unalterable nature of the fixed entity "the tribes of Israel" 
and traces this entity back to Yahweh's explicit will. 


HI. Religious Usage. 

1. Yahweh's Natural Order. We find ourselves on the periphery of religious usage 
when Sébet is not yet attributed to Yahweh, or at least not directly, something applying 
to the especially gentle beating of various harvest produce because God's miraculous 
wisdom has so determined it (Isa. 28:27-29). Job 37:13 speaks similarly if a bit more 
directly when Yahweh brings up the clouds as his "rod" or "love" (hesed) in that they 
as his tools can either punish or enrich human beings by raining in a timely fashion or 
too much or at the wrong time.* 


2. Yahweh as Disciplinarian. This view already moves a considerable way toward 
understanding Yahweh as a disciplinarian.*? It is he who has the Assyrians strike the 
ruler of Israel upon the cheek (probably the king, Mic. 4:14[5:1]), and he who calls As- 
syria the "rod of my anger" (Isa. 10:5). The author of Lamentations felt the “rod of 
God's wrath" (3:1), and Job asks God to "take his rod away from me" (Job 9:34), la- 
menting that “no rod of God" strikes the houses of the wicked (21:9). The oracle of Na- 
than prophesies that if David deviates from the commandments, he will be disciplined 
with the “human rod" (2 S. 7:14).50 The psalmist in Ps. 89:33(32) also has God declare: 
“I will punish their transgression with the rod,” and according to Isa. 11:4 the tyrant is 
struck with the "rod of his mouth," an image referring to God's word in its capacity as a 
"dynamic power.”>! It is uncertain whether the “staff” or “rod” in this expression refers 


46. Lemche, 279-80. 

47. Anclsr, 8. 

48. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 482. 

49, See also Gosan 23: "divine rod of discipline" (Beyer, 700). 

50. — IX, 208. 

51. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12, 477; cf. also Kaiser, Isaiah 1—12, 257-58: "the power of the cre- 
ative word of God and of the prophet." 
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to the royal scepter as in Ps. 4§.4(6),2 for when Yahweh smites his enemies with a 
“rod of iron” (2:9), the reference is similarly to a rod of discipline, albeit a particularly 
painful one. 

The image of the rod or staff can also be used in announcing a salvific future for Is- 
rael. God breaks the “staff of rulers” (Isa. 14:5) or the rod of “their oppressor” (Isa. 
9:3[4]), and destroys “those who holds the scepters" of Beth-eden or Ashkelon (Am. 
1:5,8), thus removing all foreign oppression from his people. 


3. Yahweh as Shepherd. The image of the shepherd is also applied to Yahweh. The 
petitioner in Ps. 23 predicates him as “my shepherd” (v. 10), explaining that God's rod 
and staff constantly protect the petitioner and offer beneficent guidance and comfort 
(v. 4). A postexilic prayer asks God to intervene on behalf of his community with the 
words: "Shepherd your people with your staff" (Mic. 7:14). Finally, Yahweh's selec- 
tive judgment during the return from exile is described as a "passing under the staff" 
(Ezk. 20:37).55 


4. Election by Yahweh. A new, theologically independent complex of statements in- 
volves the overall theme “election by Yahweh,” since all the tribes of Israel can appear 
as the objects of such acts and then even be called the “tribes of Yahweh” (Ps. 122:4), 
though an individual tribe can be adduced from the totality of tribes, such as the tribe 
of Judah (Ps. 78:68) or that of Levi (Dt. 10:8), or even an individual clan such as that of 
Eli (1 S. 2:28), or Mt. Zion (Ps. 78:68), or a city, namely, Jerusalem (Dt. 12:5,14; 1 K. 
8:16; 11:32; 14:21; 2 K. 21:7; 2 Ch. 6:5; 12:13; 33:7). Yahweh's elective actions in this 
context always amount to selecting or choosing an object from within the entity of the 
tribes of Israel. 

Yahweh's salvific acts as manifested in the figure of the Servant of Yahweh include 
among other things also “raising up the tribes of Jacob and restoring the survivors of 
Israel” (Isa. 49:6). (The concepts “for the tribes of Jacob are in distress” or “the tribes 
of Jacob passed through in his interior" seem to derive from this context.)54 

A somewhat more recent psalm petition asks God to remember his congregation, 
the “tribe of your heritage" (Ps. 74:2). The same expression, now in the pl. Sibté 
nah"látekà, occurs in Isa. 63:17 parallel with “your servants.” It too is part of a petition 
asking Yahweh to return. The expression recurs as “tribe of his inheritance" in Jer. 
10:16 and 51:19, where it clearly refers to Israel in the sense that the creator of the 
world is the God who made Israel his possession. 


5. Messianic Interpretation. The Balaam vision of the rising scepter from Jacob is 
worth reexamining here (Nu. 24:17). Even though I said above that the reference may 
be to David quite independent of whether one understands the verse as vaticinium ex 


54. So Wildberger, /saiah 1—12, 477. 
53. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 416. 
54. Beyer, 332-34. 
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eventu?? or, given its allusive metaphorical style and lack of concreteness with regard 
to specific circumstances, as a genuine prophecy regarding the rise of David, one 
should in any event point out that this image of the “scepter out of Jacob” has over the 
course of exegetical history been understood messianically (LXX already translates 
Sébet as änthröpos) just as was the statement from the Judah oracle in Gen. 49:10: 
“The scepter shall not depart from Judah till its ruler [$ilöh here, of course, interpreted 
as mo3*ló] comes.” 


IV. Qumran. The use of sebet in the Qumran writings closely follows the OT. 


l. Tribe. The tribe is the largest organizational unit of the people, whose subdivi- 
sions are the clans (1QSa 1:15). "Leaders of the tribes" are mentioned (1QSa 1:29; cf. 
1QM 2:3; 4QM® 1,2), and the number of tribes, of course, is twelve (1QM 2:3 par. 
4QM® 5-6; 1QM 3:14; 11QT 21:2; cf. also 4QM* 1-3, 8-9; 11QT 18:16), which in- 
cludes “all the tribes of Israel" (1QM 2:7). One feature typical of Qumran is that in 
times of war strong men are chosen from all the tribes (2:7), field standards are in- 
scribed with the names of the tribal princes (3:14-15 par. 4QM f 10:5-6; cf. also 5:1-2). 
The third standard reads “tribes of God" (4:10; cf. "tribes of Yahweh,” Ps. 122:4). The 
cavalry contingents are also organized according to tribes (6:11), something that in 
1 1QT 21:2 and 18:16 also applies to certain sacrificial materials. 

The tribes of the priests are also part of the chosen objects (11QT 60:10; cf. Dt. 
18:6). Finally, the term seber is also attested in an apostasy regulation composed of 
clichés from Lev. 16; Dt. 13; 17:2-13; 18:9-22 (4Q375 I, 5,7,8). On the whole, how- 
ever, “the use of Sebet (14 more times in 1QM) clearly recedes in the Temple scroll (3 
times) behind marteh.”>® 


2. Messianic Interpretation. Commensurate with their theology, however, the 
Qumranites' real interest is in what are known as the messianic prophecies in the OT; 
this interest presupposes that Yahweh chose the tribe of Judah and made a covenant 
with David (4QDibHam? 1-2, IV, 5-6; cf. Ps. 78:68,70-71). Hence 4Q252 (4QpGen?) 
V, 1 alters the text of Gen. 49:10 to “a ruler (Sallit) shall not depart from the tribe of Ju- 
dah,” and the verse “from Judah shall come the anointed, the seed of David,” is inter- 
preted messianically. 4QpIsa? 1:7 also interprets Isa. 54:11-12 as a reference to the 
tribal heads at the end of days. 

Nu. 24:17 is the verse most frequently subjected to messianic interpretation. Both 
IQM 11:6-7 and 4QTest 12 interpret it as referring to their own contemporary circum- 
stances. CD 7:19-20 interprets more specifically: "The star is the interpreter of the 
Law who shall come to Damascus . . . the scepter is the prince of the whole congrega- 
tion.” Finally, 1QSb 5:23-27 directly addresses the Qumran community: “May the 
Lord raise you up to everlasting heights. ... May you .. ravage the earth with your 


55. See E. Osswald, “Zum Problem der vaticinia ex eventu,” ZAW 75 (1963) 27-44. 
56. H.-J. Fabry, > 10% matteh, VIII, 249. 
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scepter; may you bring death to the ungodly with the breath of your lips” (both allude 
to Isa. 11:4), “for God has established you as the scepter over the rulers,” formulated 
following Nu. 24:17. In Qumran the fulfillment of messianic expectation is pro- 
claimed as imminent, with the “scepter” symbolizing divine-royal power and divinely 
effected dominion. 

Zobel 
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I. Etymology. Because of the phonemic ambiguity of the Hebrew root sb‘ and the 
fact that Hebraists have overlooked important South Semitic parallels, no consensus 
has yet emerged with respect to its etymology. In particular, derivation from the nu- 
meral Seba’, "seven,"! is countered by association with Arab. saba‘a, “curse,”? whereby 
the Arab. root is occasionally associated with the magical connotation “seven.” Within 
the Aramaic linguistic sphere, the root occurs only in Jewish Aramaic, where the 
ithpaal corresponds to Hebrew niphal and the aphel can mean not only “swear” but also 
"adjure."^ Such usage also corresponds to Samaritan Aramaic, whereas Mandaic at- 
tests only the causative stem as a technical term for “adjure.”® Because older Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Neo-Aramaic attest only the root ym’, however, from which Akk. wamä’u, 
mamitu is inseparable, and because the adduced witnesses all occur within the Hebrew 
sphere of influence, they are to be viewed as Hebraisms. 

Finally, one might adduce Jibbali, which attests the causative esha‘, “swear,” and the 
corresponding reflexives sótba' and Ssba’.’ Because the Jibbali sound designated by s 
suggests a loan relationship with Arabic, however, one would have to begin with the 
existence of a corresponding root in Arabic. There only Arab. saba‘a, “curse, revile;"5 
can be considered, etymologically related to Ge'ez sb‘, "bewitch."? This relationship is 
supported by the fact that Arab. 'a/à, “curse,” also means "swear" in the fourth stem, 
and because the Geez suggests that a magical connotation attaches to 5b‘, which also 
becomes clear in the meaning of the hiphil, “implore, adjure,” as also borrowed by Ara- 
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maic. Comparison with Egyptian, where the numeric root "seven" is sfh,'° but where 
one also encounters sbh, “cry out, lament, express oneself loudly (and negatively ),"!! 
which cannot be dissociated from Arab. saba a, "curse, revile,” clearly shows that the 
underlying root here cannot be associated etymologically with the numerical root. 

Nor is Arab. saba'a, "tear, bite," etymologically related, since it probably belongs to 
a root which in New Egyptian appears as sbh, "cover, mount."!? The Sabaic witnesses 
adduced by Kottsieper! probably also belong to this root, as shown by an inscription 
discovered at the beginning of 1992.!4 

Hence Heb. sb‘ niphal derives from a root that in its fundamental Semitic-Hamitic 
meaning has a strong and especially negative connotation, one which, as shown by 
Arabic, was able to develop into a verb of aggression meaning “curse, revile,” whence 
the meaning "swear" developed from the reflexive nature of the niphal such that the 
use of the word connoted self-imprecation when making a vow or oath. The occurrence 
of the meaning "implore, adjure" in the hiphil during the post-OT period as well shows 
that the root did not lose this magical-religious element (cf. also Ge'ez). 


II. Oath and Curse. The results of the etymological investigation prompt the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the oath or vow and the curse. Just how strongly the 
root $b' still connotes "curse" can be seen not only from the passages discussed be- 
low,!5 but also from the fact that Isa. 65:16 introduces the hithpael of brk, “bless one- 
self,” as the antithesis to $b" niphal. 

Comparisons with the understanding of oaths both in the OT and in its milieu, how- 
ever, also show the direct relationship between the oath and self-imprecation.!ó The 
root Ih also shows that the meanings "swear" and "curse" were perceived as related in 
Hebrew, and Akk. mdmitu refers simultaneously to an oath as well as to both the 
imprecatory power released by transgression and the imprecation itself, in which case 
it can parallel arratu, “curse.”!’ The connection between oath and curse is so strong in 
Akkadian that the term for oath, nisu, deriving from the vow formula nif X, “life of X," 
and thus originally having no relationship with the curse, can become a term for curse 
and accordingly be used alongside mämitu.!® The same relationship emerges with the 
Semitic root hlp, which in Sabaic and Arabic can also mean “swear” and yet in Ge'ez 
“curse.” 


10. WbÄS, IV, 115. 
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Not only the use of the word itself makes clear that the oath was understood as a 
self-imprecation, but also the accompanying actions make this evident. EnEl VI 97 ex- 
plicitly designates the oath of the gods as a self-imprecation: u-za-ki-ru-ma a-na ra- 
ma-ni-3á-nu a-ra-ru, "they pronounced on themselves a curse." Line 98 underscores 
this self-threat through the gesture of seizing the throat, a gesture attested particularly 
also in Mari.!? 

Hittite military oaths similarly contain imprecations against those who break the 
oath (Oettinger). The Sumerian designation nam-erím-kus, used especially in assertory 
oaths with the meaning “cut someone an evil NAM;"?? suggests that through the oath 
the oath giver now stands under a kind of qualified curse. 

This notion also clearly emerges in the OT when an oath is introduced with the for- 
mula koh ya *seh I*-“löhim/yhwh w*kóh yösip (e.g., 1 S. 14:44; 20:13; 25:22; 2 S. 
3:9,35; 19:14[Eng. 13]; 1 K. 2:23; 2 K. 6:31; Ruth 1:17; cf. also 1 S. 3:17). Scholars 
generally agree that the oath formulation with im ultimately derives from such a quali- 
fied self-imprecation,?! and Jgs. 21:18 even cites an explicit curse as an oath (cf. also 
Ps. 7:4-6[3-5]; 137:5-6). 

These observations along with etymological considerations show that the transfer of 
the imprecatory element in sworn vows onto oaths in the larger sense made it possible 
for sb‘ to take on the meaning of oath, with the attendant element of self-imprecation 
remaining strongly preserved and thus the oath itself being evoked in all its gravity. 


III. Distribution. The root ïb“ occurs 155 times in the niphal and 30 times each in 
the hiphil and the derived subst. gatül. Because in Josh. 23:7 the substance of the pre- 
ceding lö’-tazkirü suggests a following 3b' niphal (cf. the paralleling of 35' niphal and 
zkr hiphil in Isa. 48:1), one is advised to read a niphal here following the Pesh., Tgs., 
and Vg. 

Of the 30 occurrences of the derived substantive, 29 are feminine (3*bu à); the only 
masculine occurrence is found in the incomprehensible combination 3*bu'é 3*bu Ót in 
Ezk. 21:28(23). Alongside Ezk. 16:8, this passage is the only witness for 3b5' in this 
book. In this context 16:8 apparently uses a traditional formulation in reference to the 
marriage alliance — elsewhere Ezekiel prefers the root 7h or different vow formulae; 
cf. v. 6. Hence 21:28(23) probably represents a later insertion whose meaning is yet un- 
clear. 

The obvious association of 3b' with magical-religious elements of self-imprecation 
in connection with oaths probably explains why with the exception of Eccl. 8:2 and 
9:2, wisdom writings, which exhibit hardly any interest in such topics, do not use this 
root at all. Most of the occurrences (151) are found in narrative literature, where one 
also encounters most oaths. One finds 43 occurrences in the prophetic books (including 
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Dnl. 12), with 30 in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Amos. Finally, 13 occurrences are found in 
the Psalms, to which one can add 5 in Canticles, though the latter actually refer to the 
beloved “adjuring” her friends.2? One should emphasize that God is the subject of sb" 
niphal in 75 passages, 40 of which are found in the Dtr History. By contrast, God never 
appears as the subject of $b’ hiphil. 

Associated with sb‘ niphal/hiphil, b* can indicate which deity is being invoked. And 
in relation to sb‘ niphal, a person is the subject 28 times?> and God 13 (all of which are 
found outside the Dtr History).?^ Instances of 35' hiphil include Gen. 24:3; 1 K. 2:42; 
2 Ch. 36:13; Neh. 13:25; Cant. 2:7; 3:5. 

The observation that oaths with 5b" niphal are introduced only 18 times with im 
(lö’) (Gen. 21:23; Nu. 32:10-11; Dt. 1:34-35; Josh. 14:9; 1 S. 3:14; 19:6; 24:22|21]; 
28:10; 30:15; 1 K. 1:51; 2:8; Ps. 95:11; 132:2-4; Isa. 14:24; 62:8; Jer. 38:16; 44:26; 
Am. 8:7) does not allow the conclusion that the oaths with 5b‘ must not always be asso- 
ciated with self-imprecation.?* Etymological findings show that 5b’ alone already con- 
notes this element, so that the relatively rare use of this formula is actually explained 
by the meaning of Sb‘ itself having made it superfluous. Commensurately only two (of 
10) occurrences of the self-imprecatory formula köh ya *Seh-li “löhim/yhwh w*koh 
yösip use 3b' (2 S. 3:35; 1 K. 2:23). 


IV. Niphal with a Person as Subject. 

1. With b*. Of the 80 occurrences of 5b" niphal with a person as its subject, in 28 the 
prep. b* indicates with whom the oath is made. Passages without b* that refer to pas- 
sages with b* (Gen. 24:9, cf. v. 3; Josh. 6:22, cf. 2:12; 9:15,20 + 2 S. 21:2 [cf. Josh. 
9:19]; Jgs. 21:1,18, cf. v. 7; 1 S. 24:23[22], cf. v. 22[21]; 1 K. 1:13, cf. vv. 17,30) show 
that the formulation with b* does not refer to a special kind of vow over against pas- 
sages without 5*. To these one might add the passages containing a corresponding oath 
formula such as hay/hé or köh ya“seh (1 S. 19:6; 20:3; 2 S. 3:35; 1 K. 1:29; 2:23-24; 
Jer. 4:2; 5:2; 38:16; Hos. 4:15). Josh. 9:15; Jgs. 21:1; and 1 K. 1:13 in particular, all of 
which refer to an oath that one only learns later was sworn by God (Josh. 9:19; Jgs. 
21:7; 1 K. 1:17,30), show that even without an explicit indication with b*, Sb‘ niphal re- 
fers to swearing by invoking a divine power. 

An overview of passages with b* shows that when Israelites swore, they did so by 
the God of Israel. Yahweh is mentioned by name 10 times (Josh. 2:12; 9:19; Jgs. 21:7; 
1 S. 24:22[21]; 28:10; 2 S. 19:8[7]; 1 K. 1:17,30; 2:8,23), with VIohé yisrä’el added in 
Josh. 9:19 and I K. 1:30; in 7 passages a person swears by his name (Sem) (Lev. 19:12; 
Dt. 6:13; 10:20; 1 S. 20:42; Isa. 48:1; Jer. 12:16a; Zech. 5:4; cf. also Josh. 23:7 in refer- 
ence to other gods); in 3 passages the reference is be "lohim (Gen. 21:23; 1 S. 30:15; Ps. 
63:12[11], originally yhwh). A unique formulation appears in Isa. 65:16 with be Iohé 
'amén, though the vocalization 'emán seems more likely, with the corresponding trans- 


22. See VI.3 below. 

23. See IV.1 below. 

24. See V.1 below. 

25. See Giesen, Wurzel, 26. 
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lation “by the God of faithfulness.” The angelic messenger in Dnl. 12:7 reinforces his 
revelation with the oath "by the one who lives forever (b*hé hà 'ólüm)" The invocative 
character of the oath comes to expression when the messenger raises both hands in a 
gesture of prayer (cf. also Gen. 14:22; Dt. 32:40). Finally, Jacob swears by pahad Gbiw 
yisháq (Gen. 31:53). 

Josh. 23:7; Jer. 5:7; 12:16; Am. 8:14; and Zeph. 1:5 all mention foreign gods in con- 
nection with oaths, while Jer. 5:7 introduces them with 5*lo" “ldhim. 

In Am. 8:14 'asmat (3óm*rón) is frequently emended to “Simat or “Sérat in order to 
preserve the name of a god. Yet even if one maintains the text,?6 the parallelism with hé 
*loheykà clearly shows that the reference is to swearing by a certain god. Zeph. 1:5 has 
b*malküm, which LXX' reads as Melchou, prompting frequent emendation of the MT. 
If one maintains the MT, then the statement refers to Ba'al (cf. also Jer. 12:16), men- 
tioned in v. 4. In any event, here too the reference is to swearing by a foreign god. 

Ps. 102:9(8), where the petitioner laments that his enemies swear "by" him, does 
not fit this context. The ensuing life description beginning with ki, however, suggests 
that the enemies are using the unfortunate fate of the petitioner as an imprecatory ex- 
ample, just as the adulteress in Nu. 5:21 and 27 becomes a curse ( @lä) and a 3*bu à. Isa. 
65:15 and Jer. 29:22 also illustrate that a person could mention negative examples 
when cursing. Hence the petitioner in Ps. 102:9(8) could be mentioned — and not in an 
ironic way — as a divine guarantor of the oath.?’ 

The observation that only deities are introduced with b* as guarantors of oaths with 
$b' niphal is all the more significant because other oath formulations are attested that, 
for example, mention the king or priest (Gen. 42:15-16; 1 S. 1:26; 17:55; 2 S. 11:11; 
14:19). In the hay/hé formula one can also mention the oath taker as well as God (1 S. 
20:3; 25:26; 2 S. 15:21; 2 K. 2:2; 4:30; etc.). Apparently 3b' niphal + bë means more 
than the simple formulation of an oath with hay/hé (cf. also 1 K. 22:14-17).?5 This for- 
mulation indicates that those who take the oath place themselves under a divine power 
that will guarantee the efficacy of the self-imprecation accompanying the oath. 

These findings accord with Steinkeller's observation that Sum. nam-erím-kus and 
Akk. mämitu, both of which connote imprecatory power, have stronger meaning than 
the oath terms mu-X-pad, “pronounce the name of X,” or nisu, "life, oath,” through 
which the same aspect comes to expression as in the formula with hay/hé.?? 

Gen. 31:53 makes clear that the normal situation is for the personal deity to be in- 
voked. Although the family gods of the two are invoked as guarantors of the contract 
between Jacob and Nahor, Jacob does de facto swear only by the God of his father 
Isaac (though cf. the addendum “/déheykd in 1 K. 1:17). 

Even if, as is customary, one assigns Gen. 31:53a and b to two different sources,?? 


26. E.g., with H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 331-32. 

27. See Giesen, Wurzel, 19, 34. 

28. See VL4 below. 

29. Steinkeller, 76-77. 

30. But cf. the different position of E. Blum, Die Komposition der Vatergeschichte. WMANT 
57 (1984), 139 n. 38. 
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the fact remains that Jacob swears to this two-sided contract only by his God. The Ele- 
phantine texts also consistently attest Jews swearing by their gods Yahweh, Herem, or 
Anathyahu.?! Other texts make clear in a negative way that those making self- 
determined oaths invoked their own gods. In one text,?? although the Jewish woman 
Mibtahya?? swears by the Egyptian goddess Satis, the text does point out that this oath 
was imposed on her by the court in Syene, probably at the prompting of her Egyptian 
opponent.?4 


2. As a Metaphor for Belonging to a God. Hence the expression nisba' b*yhwh/ 
b*sém yhwh could become a metaphor for belonging to Yahweh and his devotees. Dtr 
preaching accordingly inculcates not only service (‘bd) and fear (yr’), but also (and 
with almost the same wording) swearing by the name of Yahweh (Dt. 6:13; 10:20). Dt. 
6:12 contrasts such swearing with its opposite, namely, that a person forgets God. A 
similar warning is found in Josh. 23:7. 

Portraying the future when the people's relationship with God will be intact, Isa. 
65:16 mentions among other things that at that time people will swear by the true God. 
By contrast, Jer. 5:7, in portraying the people's disloyalty, claims that they have sworn 
"by those who are no gods," and Zeph. 1:5 also uses swearing by a different god as a 
metaphor for apostasy from Yahweh (cf. in this regard also Am. 8:14). Jer. 12:16 com- 
bines the positive and negative elements by employing the oath of the nations to 
Yahweh as a sign of veneration after they first made Israel itself fall away from 
Yahweh, as evoked by the image of swearing by Ba'al. Based on this usage, 35' + b° 
then came to express belonging to the people of God, as attested in Isa. 48:1 in 
parallelismus membrorum with be'lohé yisrä’@l yazkirü. 

Ps. 63:12(11) uses this metaphor in a unique way by associating hammelek and kol- 
hannisbä' bó (= bé léhim) through parallelismus membrorum. Those who swear by 
God can, like the king, be assured of God’s succor and hence be glad even amid tribula- 
tions. 

Jer. 4:2 views swearing by God as a sign of repentance, though here hay yhwh re- 
places the formulation with b*. This formulation also appears in Hos. 4:15, where it ex- 
presses Yahweh's cultic veneration in Beth-aven. 

The two occurrences in Isa. 19:18 and 45:23 with nisba' I“ in the sense of submis- 
sion or conversion to God are to be distinguished from Sb‘ niphal + bë + DN as a meta- 
phor for belonging to the particular god. The context of Isa. 45:23 is the turning of the 
nations to God, which turning comes to expression in the confession that only in 
Yahweh can righteousness and strength be found. Here the nations swear this confes- 
sion with a gesture of submission (lî tikra“ kol-berek). 

The late addendum in Isa. 19:18 is less clear. Here it is predicted that on the day of 


31. AP 6.4,6,11; 44.2-3; 45.4; concerning the reading of 44.2-3, see B. Porten and A. Yardeni, 
Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt, II (Jerusalem, 1989), 146. 

32. AP 14.5. 

33. On her background see, e.g., AP 8.2-3; 9.3-4; 20.3. 

34. See 14.3-5. 
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judgment for Egypt, five cities will exist there that speak the language of Canaan and 
ni$ba' ót l*yhwh. In the light of Isa. 45:23, however, this verse probably means that they 
turned to God through an oath; i.e., the five cities refer not to Diaspora Jews but to 
Egyptian proselytes. 


3. Covenant. Scholars have on many occasions observed that contracts in the an- 
cient Near East consistently take the form of an oath in the sense of a qualified self- 
imprecation.*> Hence it comes as no surprise that 14 occurrences (over 15 percent) are 
found in connection with the making of a covenant or allude to such. This context also 
includes the Dtn-Dtr interpretation of the covenant with the fathers and the land prom- 
ise as an oath made by God.?5 Gen. 21:22-24,27, and 34 recount that Abimelech asked 
Abraham to "swear to me here by God that you will not deal falsely with me" (v. 23). 
Just as in the Old Aramaic Sefire texts,? this agreement is also to apply to subsequent 
generations (“or with my offspring or with my posterity,” v. 23). That precisely in this 
context 3b' niphal (v. 24) is used makes clear that the process thus described invokes a 
power able to guarantee such agreements even into the future. The process is then de- 
scribed in v. 27, however, with the words wayyikr*ti 3*néhem bfrit, indicating the com- 
plete equivalence of kärat b*rít and nisba. 

A later hand then takes a cue from v. 32, which displaces the action to Beer-sheba, 
and introduces an “etymology” of the place name in v. 31 playing off the formulation 
describing the covenant itself as an oath. E. Blum is correct in suggesting that v. 34 
points to a Philistine setting for the making of the covenant, with which v. 32 does not 
accord.’® In that case, and against prevailing opinion, v. 34 must be viewed as part of 
the original narrative, with v. 31 added at earliest when the story became associated 
with Beer-sheba. 

The parallel account in Gen. 26:26-31 describes the situation analogously. Here 
v. 31 formulates the making of the covenant (kdrat bfrit, v. 28) as wayyissab*ü "i 
l*ühiw. Gen. 31:43-54 also juxtaposes kärat b*rít (v. 44) and Sb‘ niphal (v. 53), albeit in 
different strata, showing that sb‘ niphal by itself was perfectly capable of referring to 
the making of a covenant. 

The dispute with the Gibeonites in Josh. 9 shows that it was the element of the oath 
that bestowed unrestricted validity upon a covenant that remained in force even if the 
oath was attained under pretense and false information; here the Gibeonites get a peace 
treaty with Joshua that he cannot annul even after discovering the deception. The ad- 


35. From the immense literature on this topic, one might note (in addition to — Pa b*rit) 
the studies of McCarthy, Mendenhall, and Tucker. M. Weinfeld also offers considerable material 
in "The Loyalty Oath in the Ancient Near East,” UF 8 (1976) 379-414. Concerning Israel's mi- 
lieu, cf. alongside Oettinger and KoroSec also the collection of Assyrian contracts in S. Parpola 
and K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths. State Archives of Assyria 2 (Hel- 
sinki, 1988). 

36. See V.6 below. 

37. KAI 222-24; cf. also the Assyrian contracts in Parpola and Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian 
Treaties, 2; 6; 10. 

38. Blum, Komposition, 411. 
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dendum in vv. 15b and 18-21 explains these circumstances in greater detail, adducing 
as the key element that the leaders of the congregation had sworn an oath to the 
Gibeonites (v. 15b). It is then this oath that prevents the Gibeonites from being killed 
(v. 18), and the elders adduce it when sparing the Gibeonites from the angry people 
(vv. 19-20), emphasizing that the oath was sworn by Yahweh and that any breach 
would thus conjure up (divine) wrath (gesep). The association of 3b' niphal with the 
evocation of divine punitive power is unequivocal here. 

Although Giesen, among others, has suggested that historically in a political cove- 
nant the stronger party did not just swear an oath to the weaker, this misses the point of 
the narrative, which is merely to explain the special treatment enjoyed by the 
Gibeonites.?? The mention of an oath made by the Gibeonites had no function in this 
story and could thus be omitted. 2 S. 21:2b clearly attests the diachronic validity of 
such a covenantal oath in that it confirms Saul's bloodguilt toward the Gibeonites by 
citing the oath sworn by the Israelites during the time of Joshua. 

In the account of the covenant between Jonathan and David in 1 S. 20:12-17, Jona- 
than's oath is described as an explicit self-imprecation sworn before God (vv. 12-13), 
whereas David's own obligation, which also refers expressly to his family, comes 
about when Jonathan makes him swear (3b' hiphil). 1 S. 20:42 uses the formulation 
nisba'ná s*nénü "nahnü b*¥ém yhwh in describing this covenant as an oath sworn be- 
fore God, and in direct discourse then invokes its perpetual validity with regard to fu- 
ture generations as well. 

Only the Chronicler, however, describes a covenant with God as an oath designated 
by sb‘ niphal that the people swear to God; in Deuteronomy such a covenant with God 
already exhibits elements of an oath on the part of the people through the clause cursing 
those who break the covenant (Dt. 28:15-68; 30:17-19, invoking heaven and earth). 
2 Ch. 15 describes the covenant renewal under Asa not only with the general designa- 
tion bd” babb*rit (v. 12), but also as the swearing of an oath to God (vv. 14-15). The peo- 
ple's self-obligation with regard to mixed marriages in Ezra 10:2-5 is described on the 
one hand as karat bfrit (v. 3) and on the other as nisba‘ (v. 5). This context also includes 
the oath sworn by the petitioner in Ps. 119:106 to observe God's "righteous ordinances." 


4. Other Promissory Oaths. The unqualified validity of an oath described by nisba‘* 
also emerges from most of the remaining passages. The stories of Jgs. 21 are based on the 
Israelites’ oath not to give any daughter in marriage to the Benjaminites (vv. 1,7,18). Here 
one encounters the almost magical component of self-imprecation (cf. the imprecatory 
formula with Grir in v. 18) accompanying such oaths, a component that might at most be 
circumvented but never annulled. According to 1 K. 2:36-46, Solomon is similarly forced 
to use a circuitous route in revoking his father’s oath not to harm Shimei (2 S. 19:24[23]). 
Such circumvention of an oath required “wisdom,” as 1 K. 2:8-9 makes clear. The re- 
maining 10 occurrences of an oath not to harm someone, oaths in which a superior party 
assures a weaker one not to use power or to take punitive measures, show that this indirect 
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revocation of an oath not to harm someone actually represents an exception that merely 
confirms the rule that ïb" niphal generally indicates a reliable promise. The context of 
Josh. 2:12; Jgs. 15:12; 1 S. 19:6; 28:10; 30:15; and Jer. 38:16 makes clear that the person 
accepting the oath viewed such assurances as trustworthy, the background being the no- 
tion that through that oath a power superior to the person making the oath would guaran- 
tee the interests of the weaker party, i.e., of the person accepting the sworn assurance. 
Hence the person making the oath generally wanted to formulate the oath in as open a 
form as possible so as not to be committed to unforeseen developments. Solomon accord- 
ingly swears an oath to spare Adonijah (1 K. 1:52) only under the condition that the latter 
remain loyal in the future. That the narrator does indeed have Adonijah prompt Solomon 
to swear such an oath in v. 51, and yet describes the oath itself only with amar and the im 
formula, shows the restraint with which he is using 35*. In 1 K. 2:23-24, however, the oath 
with which Solomon finally does condemn Adonijah to death after the latter transgresses 
politically yet again is described quite broadly with the self-imprecation koh ya *seh-lí 
“löhim w*koh yósip and the hay yhwh introduction, commencing quite pointedly with 
wayyissaba‘. .. b*yhwh. Gen. 24:5-8 and Josh. 2:17-20 also show that in the formulation 
of oaths restrictive conditions were both possible and occasionally even necessary in or- 
der to avoid unintended consequences. 

The positive pendant to the oath not to harm someone is the assurance of a future 
gift or beneficence guaranteed by an oath. These oaths, too, can be formulated with 
nisba', underscoring the element of irrevocability. Hence in connection with Joshua's 
land distribution in Josh. 14:9, Caleb successfully adduces an oath Moses once made, 
and in I K. 1:17 (cf. also v. 13) Bathsheba similarly reminds David of his oath regard- 
ing Solomon's succession. The problem attaching to both passages, however, is that 
nothing is said previously about such an oath, though in the case of the oath to Caleb 
one might refer back to God's oath (see esp. Dt. 1:36). 

The description of the sale of the birthright in Gen. 25:33 using Sb‘ niphal shows the 
irrevocability of the act, since in contrast to a concrete thing this particular right cannot 
change its actual possessor. One further context involves securing the execution of a 
commission that the person issuing the commission cannot actually check. Abraham 
has his servant swear an oath to correctly execute Abraham's commission to find a wife 
for Isaac but under no circumstances to take Isaac back to the land of Abraham's birth 
(Gen. 24:2-9). This safeguard is necessary because Abraham is so old (v. 1) that he 
may not live to see the commission fulfilled. Jacob similarly has Joseph swear an oath 
to fulfill his last wish, namely, to be buried in Palestine (Gen. 47:31). 

In both passages the oath rite includes having the person swearing the oath lay his 
hand on the genitals of the person requiring the oath (Gen. 24:2,9; 47:29). A similar 
gesture appears in connection with a messenger in an Old Babylonian letter: ma-ar $i- 
ip-ri-ka i§-ki-ya ù i-Sa-ri li-is-ba-at-ma lu-di-ku'-um, “your messenger shall grasp my 
testicles and my penis, then I will give to you.”* This parallel shows that this particular 


40. VAT, 12456,12-16; B. Kienast, Die altbabylonischen Briefe und Urkunden aus Kissura. 
Freiburger altorientalische Studien 2/2 (1978), 175. 


rite was used to secure an oath especially in connection with private agreements. The 
person touching the genitals places himself under the enduring power of the person 
touched, power whose vital continuation is symbolized by the organ of procreation. An 
analogous Arabic expression in Palestine is: “I lay my hand under your garment,” 
meaning to place oneself under the helping power of someone in a superior position.*! 


5. Vows. The transition from promissory oath to vow can be seen in 2 S. 3:35, where 
David imposes a fast on himself at Abner’s burial with an explicit self-imprecation. Ps. 
132:1-5 similarly recalls one of David's vows, with v. 2 equating nadar la™bir ya ^gob 
with nisba' l*yhwh. Nu. 30:2-16(1-15), which regulates the validity of positive and neg- 
ative vows, shows that the choice of the root b“ for a vow indicates its irrevocability. 
The positive vow is consistently expressed by the root ndr, while vows of denial are 
rendered in part by sb‘ with ’sr, and in part merely with forms of ‘sr. It can be no acci- 
dent that formulations with sb‘ niphal in v. 3(2) and with §*bu’@ in v. 11(10) appear only 
when the conclusion is that the vow remains valid. 

A change takes place in v. 14(13), however, in that it also designates a 3*bu'at 'issár 
as revocable. Since, however, the qualification /*annót nàpes also appears here — the 
only occurrence in the entire text — as well as kol-néder, which also departs from the 
rest of the text, which always uses the plural after kdl, v. 14 is to be viewed as a summa- 
rizing insertion whose editor did not include the considered use of Sb‘ in his source; ac- 
cordingly also, v. 15 continues the train of thought of v. 13. 


6. Assertory Oaths. An assertory oath is described by 3b' niphal in 1 S. 20:3 and 2 S. 
19:8(7). Neither passage, however, involves swearing an oath in a legal case (but cf. in 
this regard Ex. 22:10[11]; Lev. 5:22-24), but rather the confirmation of a statement in- 
tended to move the dialogue partner to a change of plans. The particular gravity attach- 
ing to the statement made with nisba is attested in that the person addressed is imme- 
diately persuaded. 

2 S. 21:17, however, leaves the concrete sphere of assertory oaths when David's 
warriors "swear" that he will no longer go out into battle. This oath can be understood 
only from the perspective of the connotation of 3b' as a (qualified) curse; by putting 
themselves under such a curse, David's men force him to give in to their wishes, not 
least out of consideration for them. 


7. False Swearing. Commensurate with the gravity attributed to an oath designated 
by 3b' niphal, one rarely hears about perjury described with the addition of lasSeger 
(Lev. 5:24; 19:12; Jer. 7:9; Zech. 5:4; Mal. 3:5), ‘al-Seger (Lev. 5:22), and l*mirmá (Ps. 
24:4). Such false swearing represents not only unsocial behavior toward the person ac- 
cepting the oath as assurance, but also a transgression against the deity who stands in 
as the guarantor of the oath. Hence Lev. 19:11-13 mentions swearing falsely together 
with theft, deception, and exploitation, while Jer. 7:9 views it together with theft, mur- 
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der, adultery, and the worship of idols. Zech. 5:3-4 views the perjurer together with the 
thief, Mal. 3:5 with the sorcerers, adulterers, and those who oppress workers. Lev. 
19:12 in particular emphasizes that perjury also transgresses against God, equating it 
with profaning (hillel) the name of God. Cf. also CD 15:3 and the particular emphasis 
on swearing falsely in God's name in Zech. 5:4 and Mal. 3:5, though in the MT the lat- 
ter passage has lost the expression bi$mi.*? Accordingly, the entrance liturgies in Ps. 15 
and 24:3-6 demand among other things purity from false swearing, with 24:4 parallel- 
ing "those who do not swear deceitfully" with "persons with clean hands." 

Ps. 15:4 is to be translated “who swears to the wicked without changing it" (con- 
cerning ni3ba" l*hàra , cf. also Lev. 5:4). Because the statement has no parallel member, 
however, one cannot exclude the possibility that v. 4a represents a later insertion, so 
that vv. 2-3 and 4b constitute a tricolon, or perhaps v. 4b represents the remnant of an 
original bicolon. In any event it is clear that only those who stand by their oath have ac- 
cess to the sanctuary, though cf. Jer. 7:9-10. 

According to Lev. 5:20-26(6:1-7), such false swearing can be atoned only as a sa- 
cral transgression. Hence those who have attained someone else's property through a 
promissory oath must restore that property plus one-fifth and also atone by sacrificing 
a ram. Here the surcharge of one-fifth value corresponds to the regulations regarding 
replacement after damage to holy things in the sanctuary and regarding the redemption 
of a pledge (5:16; 22:14; 27:13,31). Lev. 5:14-19 also mentions rams as guilt offerings 
in connection with regulations concerning damage to the sanctuary. These findings 
show on the one hand the close resemblance between the oath and vow, and on the 
other the understanding of false swearing as an affront to God. 


8. Other Considerations. The regulations in Lev. 5:1-13 use $b’ niphal for the ele- 
ment of self-imprecation it expresses. It is clear enough that mention of rash "swear- 
ing" (nisba', v. 4) refers not to the functional aspect of guaranteeing a statement, but 
rather only to the unintentional use of an oath formula, something clearly revealing 
what was already a magical understanding of such oath formulae. That the reference 
here is to self-imprecation is shown by the association of this case with cursing a per- 
petrator in the process of determining a perpetrator (v. 1) and with unintentional defile- 
ment through contact with unclean things. 

Contra M. Noth, vv. 1 and 4 certainly do not refer to witnessing a forbidden curse or 
rash oath.*? Lev. 5:1 rather refers to a situation recounted in Jgs. 17:2 (cf. also Prov. 
29:24; CD 9:10-12), where a victim pronounces a curse upon the unknown perpetrator. 
The notion here is apparently that while the witness to such a deed does not fall directly 
under the curse, that person does come into contact with it in a way analogous to the 
situation involving contact with something unclean. That the reference is to witnessing 
the deed emerges not least from the formulation with r@’& — one cannot see a curse. 


42. D. B. Freedman, "An Unnoted Support for a Variant to the MT of Mal 3:5," JBL 98 (1979) 
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That v. 4 then refers to the person who "swears" rather than to a witness of the "swear- 
ing" can be seen in the formulation with nepes ki parallel to v. 1. 

A positive view is taken of those who swear uprightly, those who swear an oath and 
are fully aware of the gravity of the act designated by nisba' and who thus document 
their own honesty, quite in contrast to those who fear swearing an oath. Hence Eccl. 9:2 
views those who swear uprightly together with the righteous (saddiq), the clean 
(tähör), those who sacrifice (zöbeah), and — summarizing — those who are good 
(tób), whereas those who "shun an oath" belong to the opposite group. This enumera- 
tion also clearly reveals the close relationship between the oath and the cultic-sacral 
realm. 


V. The Niphal with God as the Subject. 

1. With b*. In 75 occurrences of Sb‘ niphal with God as the subject, only 13 indicate 
by whom God swears. In 5 instances he swears an oath by himself (Gen. 22:16; Ex. 
32:13; Isa. 45:23; Jer. 22:5; 49:13), and twice each by his nepes (Jer. 51:14; Am. 6:8) 
and by his holiness (Ps. 89:36[35]; Am. 4:2). He also swears "by his right hand" 
(biminö) in parallelismus membrorum with “by his mighty arm" (bizróa' 'uzzó, Isa. 
62:8), “by his great name" (bismö haggädöl, Jer. 44:26), "by the pride of Jacob" 
(big’ön ya ^qob, Am. 8:7), and “by his faithfulness” (be “miindteka, Ps. 89:50[49]). 

Contra H. W. Wolff, the passages with nepes are not related to the rite encountered 
in Akkadian texts in which a person grasps his throat when swearing an oath, but rather 
nepes is to be translated “by oneself.”** With 5b‘ niphal, b° indicates the power invoked 
to guarantee the oath, not that which one risks in swearing the oath. Contra Giesen, the 
expression be*miindtekd does not represent a “basis in the sense of the accompanying 
circumstances . . . indicating the motivation prompting the swearing of the oath." ^ 
God's faithfulness establishes not the oath but rather its observance. The context of the 
passage, namely, the apparent rejection of the Davidic king, uses this formulation to re- 
fer to God's faithfulness as guarantor of the oath. 


2. Peculiarities in the Deuteronomistic History. Over half the occurrences (i.e., 40) 
are in the Dtr History, and 25 of these refer to God's oath to the fathers in which he 
promises the land to them (Dt. 1:8,35; 6:10,18,23; 7:13; 8:1; 10:11; 11:9,21; 26:3,15; 
28:11; 30:20; 31:7,20,21; 34:4; Josh. 1:6; 5:6; 21:43; Jgs. 2:1. All the passages intro- 
duce the oath in an “Ser clause in reference either to ‘eres or to “damda (Dt. 7:13; 
11:9,21; 26:15; 28:11; 30:20; 31:20). To these passages one can add Dt. 9:5; 19:8; and 
Josh. 21:44 with a slightly different formulation. 

In Dt. 9:5 the “fer clause refers to the dabär that God swore to the fathers, though 
the context makes clear that the reference is actually to the land promise. In 19:8 a 
ka“Ser clause refers to the expansion of Israel's territory, though the continuation 
(w*natan l*ka '"et-kol-ha'ares “Ser dibber latét la”böteykä), which merely replaces 


44. Joel and Amos, 281-82. 
45. Wurzel, 21. 
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nisba' with dibber (cf. Dt. 1:35; Josh. 21:43), shows that the reference is to the land 
promise. Finally, in Josh. 21:44 the oath refers to the assurance of "rest on every side" 
from Israel's enemies, a promise to be viewed together with v. 43, which mentions the 
land promise, and thus also belonging to this group. 

These passages are not to be distinguished from the remaining six, which speak of 
God's oath to the fathers with regard to the covenant (Dt. 4:31; 7:12; 8:18; 29:12), the 
exodus from Egypt (Dt. 7:8), and the promise of increase (Dt. 13:18). To these one can 
also add Dt. 28:9 containing Yahweh's oath to the people to make them his own. Com- 
mensurate with the character of vv. 7-12a as a late compilation,* this verse represents 
a variation of 29:12. Finally, this group probably includes Dt. 31:23, which mentions 
an oath to the people but again actually refers to the land promise and as such probably 
represents an abbreviated formulation. 

Hence in the Dtr History, 31 (+2) of 40 occurrences involve an oath God makes to 
the fathers. One additional group of four passages involves an oath God makes to the 
exodus generation stipulating that they will not be permitted to enter the land (Dt. 1:34- 
35; 2:14; 4:21; Josh. 5:6). That this oath is indeed connected with the land promise 
emerges not only from the observation that the land is, after all, that which was prom- 
ised to the fathers, but also the observation that two of the four passages stand in direct 
association with that oath (Dt. 1:34-35; Josh. 5:6). 

Only three of the occurrences in the Dtr History, all of which are found outside Deu- 
teronomy, contain an oath made by Yahweh not to the fathers or to the exodus genera- 
tion, but to the people in general (Jgs. 2:15), the house of Eli (1 S. 3:14), or David (2 S. 
3:9), with negative statements predominating (Jgs. 2:15; 1 S. 3:14). None of the pas- 
sages in this group, however, indicates by whom God swears the oath. Apparently the 
Dtr History uses 3b' niphal with God as the subject without including the evocation of a 
guarantor. Correspondingly, the formulation "raise one's hand" or the hay formula in 
reference to God occurs within the Dtr History only in Dt. 32:40, with Dt. 32 occupy- 
ing an acknowledged special status in any event. 

The land promise to the fathers occurs in a formulation with Sb‘ niphal 11 additional 
times outside the Dtr History; here too it lacks anv indication of the guarantor by whom 
God swears (Gen. 24:7; 26:3; 50:24; Ex. 13:5,11; 33:1; Nu. 11:12; 14:23; 32:11; Jer. 
11:5; 32:22). To these passages one can add Nu. 14:16, which mentions an oath to the 
people promising the land. Analogous to Dt. 31:23, this passage can be viewed as an 
abbreviated formulation from the perspective of v. 23, one possible reason for the ab- 
breviation being that the reference is to a statement made by a non-Israelite. The two 
passages outside the Dtr History containing the oath with 5b" niphal that the exodus 
generation will not enter the land (Nu. 32:10; Ps. 95:11) are accordingly also formu- 
lated without b* Here Nu. 32:10, like Dt. 1:34 and Josh. 5:6, stands in the immediate 
context with the land promise and shows through analogous formulations that the pas- 
sage was composed from the perspective of the Dtn-Dtr tradition. 


46. See G. Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium. BWANT 93 (1971), 
275-16. 
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This observation is confirmed especially by a comparison with the P text Nu. 
14:26ff., which contains the same substantive association but in a completely differ- 
ent form. Hence although the term Sb‘ is not used there at all, the procedural aspect of 
the oath is emphasized by nàsa' ti 'et-yadi (v. 30) and hay- àní (v. 28). Moreover, the 
text of P articulates the fate of the exodus generation with the words yipp’lü pigrékem 
w*kol-p*qudékem l*kol-misparkem (v. 29), emphasizing that they will not enter the 
land: 'im- attem täbö’ü 'el-ha'áres (v. 30). By contrast, Nu. 32:11 formulates: 'im-vir ú 
hà *nàsim hä’ölim mimmisrayim . . . 'et hà *dámá, which cannot be separated from 
‘im-yir’eh "i$ bà "nàsim ... et h@ Gres (Dt. 1:35) or l*bilti har ótàm "et-hà Gres (Josh. 
5:6). Concerning the formulation of the oath in Ps. 95:11 with "im-y*bo'áün ‘el- 
m*nühàti, cf. Dt. 12:9. 

In view of the indisputable dependence of Nu. 32:10-11 on the Dtn-Dtr formulation, 
one can hardly doubt that the Dtn-Dtr formulation was also the source for the compara- 
ble formulations in Exodus, Numbers, and Jeremiah that similarly use a niphal of sb’ 
with “Ser following ‘eres or "dámá, as for Ex. 13:11, which uses Ka "3er instead of 
“Ser, and Jer. 11:5 (cf. also Gen. 26:3), in which the “Ser clause refers to 3*bu'à, whose 
content, however, is the land promise itself. Even the occurrences in Genesis, however, 
among which only 24:7 is formulated a bit more freely, cannot be viewed as entirely in- 
dependent of the Dtn-Dtr manner of expression 

Hence Gen. 26:3 corresponds almost exactly to Jer. 11:5, the statement regarding 
God's bequeathing of the land merely being positioned first. Gen. 50:24 can be com- 
pared especially with Nu. 32:11 and Dt. 34:4. The freer formulation in Gen. 24:7 does, 
however, correspond to the current situation in which, along with Abraham, one can, of 
course, adduce an oath to the fathers. The formulation nisba' li, however, apparently 
picks up nisba‘ l’abrähäm as seen in — among other passages — Dt. 34:4, while Dt. 
1:8 and 11:9 can be compared with /'zar *kà ‘ettén 'et-hä’äres.*' 

Hence the formulation of the land promise to the fathers with 5b‘ niphal without any 
indication of that by which God swears should on the whole be viewed as a Dtn-Dtr for- 
mulation. The passages themselves, however, do show that the formula is not one fixed 
in all its details and that variations are possible. Hence those who accept the oath as an 
assurance are generally indicated only as 'abót with an appropriate suffix, the first three 
passages being augmented by the mention of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Dt. 1:8; 6:10; 
30:20). The names only (i.e., without Gbét) are found in Gen. 50:24; Ex. 33:1; Nu. 
32:11; and Dt. 34:4. Nu. 14:16 and Dt. 31:23 do attract special attention in that here a 
suffix refers back to the people, the fathers not being specifically named. Sixteen pas- 
sages replace the statement with /atet /* (Ex. 13:5; Dt. 1:8,35; 6:10; 7:13; 10:11; 11:9,21; 
26:3; 28:11; 30:20; 31:7; Josh. 1:6; 5:6; 21:43; Jer. 32:22; but cf. Jer. 11:5). 


3. Irrevocability. Discounting for a moment these occurrences in the Dtr History and 


those influenced by the Dtn-Dtr formulation regarding the land promise as an oath to the 
fathers, a new picture emerges regarding the use of Sb‘ niphal + 5* with God as the sub- 


47. See in this regard Blum, Komposition, 370-99. 
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ject. The 13 occurrences with b* are countered by only 8 without b* hence use with b* 
clearly predominates. Passages such as Isa. 45:23 and 62:8 show that these passages do 
not merely represent pre-Dtn material. The explicit indication of that by which God 
swears functions to emphasize the special significance of the statement designated by 
$b’ niphal as a divine oath. Thus the formulation 35' niphal cannot be viewed as a syn- 
onym of, e.g., dbr piel. Even the context of passages without b* contains clear indica- 
tions that special significance attaches to the divine words described by 3b' niphal. 
Hence Ps. 110:4 uses parallelismus membrorum to express that God’s oath means he 
“will not change his mind.” Ps. 132:11 similarly calls the divine oath a “sure oath from 
which he will not turn” (“met lo -yàsáb mimmennä). Ps. 89:4(3) associates God's oath 
with a covenant he thereby makes, and Isa. 14:24 integrates a bicolon into the oath to in- 
dicate that God's plans will indeed be realized. Finally, Isa. 54:9 refers back to the Flood 
to underscore the validity of the oath sworn in the present passage as well. 

Some passages without b* contain additional emphases on the absolute validity of 
the divine oath, e.g., Isa. 45:23. 

The OT texts’ awareness of the irrevocability of a divine oath described by 35' 
niphal comes to expression in that they never use $b’ niphal to articulate a punitive oath 
against the entire people. Such occurs only with regard to individual groups such as the 
exploitative upper classes (Am. 4:2; 8:7) or arrogant Samaria (6:8). Jer. 22:5 uses 3b" 
niphal to announce irrevocably the destruction only of the Jerusalem royal palace. 
Finally, Jer. 44:26 directs such an oath against the Jews in Egypt. 

By contrast, Isa. 54:9 addresses the entire people, to whom it announces God’s irre- 
vocable assurance of his saving favor. The context of salvific promises to the people ul- 
timately also includes divine oaths with reference to the nations. The salvific promise in 
45:14-25 contains the oath that all nations will turn to the God of Israel (v. 23), and 62:8 
promises Jerusalem that its enemies will no longer hinder it. From this perspective, the 
intrusion of the oath formula into the oracles to the nations in Jer. 49:12 and 51:14 is un- 
derstandable. Isa. 14:24-27 combines the salvific promise to the people with a promise 
of disaster to Assyria or to the entire earth, emphasizing the unavoidability of the prom- 
ise not only through Sb‘ niphal but also through expansion with an entire bicolon. 


4. Oath of Election to David. An additional divine promise endowed with special 
gravity through 35' niphal appears in the oath of election to David in the Psalms. The 
context of the 3 occurrences in Ps. 89 makes clear that this formulation again refers to 
an irrevocable divine election. Hence vv. 4 and 36(3,35) stand in the immediate context 
with the assurance that the election of the Davidic line will last forever and that any re- 
vocation would amount to a lie on God's part (cf. v. 36b[35b]). These oaths are then 
variously equated with a b*rít, with v. 4(3) using nišba`tî parallel with kdratti b*rit and 
v. 36(35) picking up on the statement in v. 35(34) that God will not violate his covenant 
(b*riti), showing that even God's covenant could be understood as an irrevocable self- 
obligation through an oath.** The background to the lament in vv. 39-52(38-51), which 
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speaks about the rejection of the king, is that this rejection will not be final, and 
v. 47(46) can accordingly ask how long this condition will continue. From this perspec- 
tive, it is then characteristic of the use of 5b‘ niphal that in this context the psalm points 
to all the beneficence God has sworn by his faithfulness (v. 50[49]). It is God's honesty 
( *müná) that stands in here as the guarantor of the oath and that would have to raise an 
objection against any final rejection. The significance of the irrevocable appointment 
of the Davidic royal house also emerges clearly in Ps. 110:4 and 132:11, where 
parallelismus membrorum to the statement with 5b" niphal emphasizes the unalterable 
nature of this oath. 


5. Punitive Oaths in the Deuteronomistic History. In the passages in the Dtr History 
and in those directly dependent on Dtn-Dtr theology that deal with the land promise 
and with the prohibition to the exodus generation against entering the land, one clearly 
sees that it is the irrevocability of the statement that is connoted when Sb‘ niphal is used 
with God as its subject even when such passages use 3b' niphal without b° and without 
corresponding additions. Hence within this corpus, in addition to the punitive oath to 
the exodus generation, one finds only two other occurrences of a negative statement 
guaranteed by sb‘ niphal. The summary of the period of the judges in Jgs. 2:11-19* re- 
marks that, “as Yahweh had sworn to them,” the apostate Israelites were unable to de- 
fend themselves against their enemies (v. 15), though a corresponding oath on God's 
part is otherwise unattested. Regardless of whether one views the formulation 
w*ka “Ser nisba' yhwh alongside ka "ser dibber yhwh as a subsequent intensification, 4? 
the statement does in any case function to emphasize the unavoidable consequences of 
apostasy from God. The ensuing stories illustrate God's tenacity in holding to his oath. 
For example, 1 S. 3:14 relates how God swears that the sins of the house of Eli will 
never be forgiven; it alludes back to 2:30, where the distinction between God's simple 
statement on the one hand and his oath on the other becomes clear. God can retract a 
statement made with 'àmór Gmarti if the situation has appropriately changed, even if 
such is not explicitly noted. The oath introduced by hälilä lî in 2:30, however, to which 
3:14 refers back with Sb‘ niphal, is irrevocable, as is also shown by the references to the 
punitive oath against the exodus generation in Dt. 1:34; 2:14; 4:21; Josh. 5:6; Nu. 
32:10, references repeatedly adduced to emphasize the inevitability of death in the wil- 
derness for that generation. 


6. Promises to the Fathers. It is, however, characteristic of Dtn-Dtr theology that 
positive oaths clearly predominate, especially as regards the land promise. Moreover, 4 
(Dt. 1:34; 4:21; Josh. 5:6; Nu. 31:10) of the 5 direct occurrences of the punitive oath 
against the exodus generation stand in the immediate context of the land promise. In 
Deuteronomy alone, 25 occurrences of the land promise are portrayed as an oath God 
swears to the fathers; to these one can add one more occurrence of this oath to the peo- 
ple in Dt. 31:23 and the promise of increase in 13:18, which in its own turn is insepara- 


49. So, e.g., Giesen, Wurzel, 342. 
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ble from the land promise.’ The intention of this obvious preponderance is to empha- 
size the irrevocable nature of the land promise and thereby also of the land possession, 
something also served by what is already an almost formulaic reference to the fathers, 
a reference that withdraws the promise itself from the sphere of influence of the ad- 
dressees to the extent it is something already given to them, and that also emphasizes 
the diachronic validity of the promise from time immemorial, thereby signaling the 
same for the future. In a situation in which the possession of the land was in very real 
danger and ultimately was no longer even a reality, that God does not simply promise 
the land to the fathers (this statement already occurs in 19:8 alongside the oath), but 
rather swears it to them, means that the promise is still in effect and has only been tem- 
porarily suspended. Emphasis on the divine oath in this context recalls its use in Ps. 
89:50(49). 

Accordingly, whenever authors mention God's assurances to the people, they use 
dbr piel rather than 5b" niphal except in Dt. 28:9; 31:23, as becomes especially clear if 
one compares Dt. 19:8 with 12:20, though cf. also 1:21; 6:3; etc. 

That within the entire Dtr History only 2 S. 3:9 mentions a positive divine oath re- 
ferring to the election of David also shows that the Dtn-Dtr authors understood $b' 
niphal, even without the expansion with b° or any other more specific explication, in 
the sense of an irrevocable and thus extremely unusual divine statement. Because the 
Dtr History interpreted the catastrophe of the exile theologically, it was not the appro- 
priate place to articulate as a divine oath salvific promises (e.g., in reference to Heze- 
kiah) that the people could refer directly to their own more recent history. One also 
sees, however, that not even the Dtr History was interested in any unrestricted punitive 
oaths against the entire people. 

Gen. 22:16 and Ex. 32:13 can be related to the previously mentioned passages in 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Jeremiah that were directly influenced by the Dtn-Dtr 
land promise. These two passages, however, do exhibit greater independence in that 
they refer primarily to the promise of increase and also indicate that God swears by 
himself. 

Gen. 22:15-18 ultimately belongs to the Dtn-Dtr redaction of the patriarchal stories, 
the closeness to 26:3-5* being undeniable.?! Ex. 32:13 clearly refers back to this tradi- 
tion and is thus itself ultimately dependent on Dtn-Dtr influence. That both passages, 
in contrast to the usual Dtn-Dtr usage of Sb‘ niphal, do indeed indicate that God swears 
"by himself" probably resulted from the discursive force of the model having been 
weakened through the thematic shift to the promise of increase, which generally ap- 
pears only peripherally in Deuteronomy, whereupon the otherwise more customary 
formulation with b° was able to assert itself. 

The four passages mentioning God's oath in connection with the covenant represent 
a more comprehensive adoption of the promises to the fathers. Dt. 29:12 is associated 
with the making of the covenant in Moab, which is viewed as a fulfillment of the oath 


50. See V.2 above. 
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sworn to the fathers. Dt. 8:18 sees in the bountiful supplying of the people the manifes- 
tation of the covenant that God swore to the fathers. Dt. 4:3] emphasizes the irrevoca- 


bility of the covenant, something manifest in God's beneficent favor toward the repen- 
tant people; cf. also 7:12. 

Even if one agrees with Rómer's suggestion that the oath to the fathers actually rep- 
resents a Dtr theologoumenon that originally referred to the first exodus generation as 
was only reinterpreted in connection with the fathers during the overall redaction of the 
Pentateuch itself, the results with regard to the use of Sb‘ niphal remain the same: the 
term emphasizes the reliable and enduring nature of God's covenant or promises.5? 

Mic. 7:20 can be viewed as a counterpart to the assertion that God's covenant with 
the fathers basically represents God's irrevocable 3*bu'á and as such can serve as the 
basis for salvific hope. Along the announcement of forgiveness of sins, this passage ex- 
presses the hope that Judah will attain the same faithfulness and loyalty that God swore 
to the ancestors "from the days of old." 

What we find is that the use of sb’ niphal with God as its subject seeks to express the 
finality and reliability, even against all appearances to the contrary, of that which God 
has sworn. The description of the covenant with the fathers as such a divine oath reveals 
a covenantal theology that also views this covenant as a self-obligation on God's part. 

Only Ezk. 16:8 does not quite fit into this framework. The notion of the marriage 
covenant probably influenced the assertion that God pledges himself to the people and 
enters into a covenant with them (cf. Prov. 2:17; Mal. 2:14), something commensurate 
with the fact that although Ezekiel otherwise frequently mentions God's oath both in 
positive (18:3; 33:11) and negative contexts (5:11; 14:16; 16:48; 17:16; etc.), here he 
expresses this notion with a formulation of hay 'äni rather than with sb‘ niphal. Ezekiel 
similarly prefers the term "lá to the derivative 3*bu'á (cf. 16:59; 17:13,18). 


VI. Hiphil. 

l. Factitive Meaning. Of the 30 occurrences of 3b' hiphil, 14 merely express the 
factitive aspect of “prompting someone to 35' niphal" in the sense of “putting someone 
under oath." Hence analogous to the use of nisba' as a designation for making a cove- 
nant,>3 hisbia' in 2 K. 11:4 in connection with the rebellion organized by Jehoiada 
means that he made a covenant with the military leaders (kärat b*rít) and in that regard 
made them take an oath. That this act takes place before any actual initiation into the 
coup plans shows the obligatory nature of a covenant sworn in this form; only after the 
oath can Jehoiada be certain of the men's aid. Accordingly, in Ezra 10:5 Ezra has the 
Judeans swear an oath of covenant with regard to mixed marriages (cf. also 1 S. 20:17). 

Giesen is correct in asserting that in | S. 20:17 b*ah*?bàátó does not mean that Jona- 
than has David swear by his love, even though $b" hiphil + b* is used in this sense in 
Gen. 24:3; 1 K. 2:42; 2 Ch. 36:13; Neh. 13:25; Cant. 2:7; 3:5.5* The attached explana- 
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tion ki-‘ah*bat napsö "hebó makes clear that the same notion provides the background 
here as in 1 S. 18:1 and 3, where Jonathan makes a covenant with David because he 
loves him as he does himself (k*napsó). Accordingly, b“ah*baté in 20:17 is to be un- 
derstood as a description of circumstances. 

Finally, passages with covenantal oaths also include 2 Ch. 36:13, which speaks of 
the oath Nebuchadnezzar makes Zedekiah swear, a situation based on the notion of a 
vassal treaty requiring an oath of allegiance. The validity of an oath imposed even by a 
foreign power becomes clear in that the Chronicler reckons the breaking of this oath, 
which was indeed sworn by God, among Zedekiah's sins against God. Josh. 2:17 and 
20 similarly say that Rahab made the spies swear an oath to her in Jericho not to harm 
her. 

Strikingly, the formulation of an oath with 35' hiphil for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the correct execution of a commission clearly predominates over such formulation with 
Sb‘ niphal. Hence the statement that Abraham's servant swore the oath (Gen. 24:9) is 
not made until after the announcement of Abraham's own intention to make him swear 
it (v. 3), and in v. 37 the servant refers back to Abraham's having made him swear the 
oath rather than merely to his having sworn it. The same situation emerges when Jo- 
seph swears an oath to his dying father. Not only does he point out this situation to Pha- 
raoh (Gen. 50:5) using the formulation 'übí hisbi‘ani, but Pharaoh himself emphasizes 
that Joseph should act “as he made you swear to do" (v. 6). Finally the analogous oath 
Joseph has the Israelites swear is not expressed by Sb‘ niphal at all, but rather only by 
the hiphil (Gen. 50:25; Ex. 13:19). 

Ultimately 1 K. 2:42 also belongs to this group. Here Solomon has Shimei swear by 
God to remain in Jerusalem, though the corresponding passage in vv. 36-38 is not for- 
mulated as an oath. What we have here is apparently the Dtr interpretation of the diffi- 
cult 3*bá'at yhwh in v. 43, which originally referred to the divine authority of the king's 
word.55 


2. "Place Someone under a Curse.” The use of 5b’ hiphil to mean “place someone 
under a (qualified) curse" becomes clear especially in 1 S. 14:24-30,36-45 and Josh. 
6:26. Josh. 6:26 recounts the curse Joshua speaks against anyone who would try to re- 
build Jericho, using the imprecatory formula “ärür ha is. Although the text says noth- 
ing about this curse being accepted by anyone as a self-imprecation or oath, it is none- 
theless introduced by the words wayyasba'" y*hósua', with even the object of wayyasba* 
missing. The adoption of the passage in 1 K. 16:34 shows that the reference here is not 
to an oath, since the death of Hiel of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho, is viewed as a fulfill- 
ment of the divine oracle spoken by Joshua. Similar curses against the rebuilding of a 
destroyed city are also well attested in the OT milieu.*° 

In 1 S. 14:24-30 and 36-45, Saul places the people under a qualified oath in a situa- 


55. See VII.4 below. 
56. Cf., e.g., S. Gevirtz, “Jericho and Shechem: A Religio-Literary Aspect of City Destruc- 
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tion of military distress (v. 24): “Cursed be anyone ( arár ha 13) who eats food before it 
is evening,” a statement also concretely described as a curse (‘7A hiphil). That Jonathan 
knows nothing of this curse and thus goes ahead and eats (v. 27) is of particular signifi- 
cance for the course of the narrative. This feature alone prevents us from speaking 
about an oath, since an oath requires the presence of the person actually making the 
oath. Nonetheless, vv. 27-28 twice refer to this curse with b" hiphil (v. 28 even in a 
figura etymologica repeating the curse formula). 

The meaning of hisbía' as a qualified curse engaged to prevent a certain action from 
taking place also occurs in Neh. 5:12 and 13:25. In 5:12 the Judeans promise to end 
their exploitative actions, a promise Nehemiah makes irrevocable in the presence of 
priests and with a curse accompanied by a symbolic act (v. 13). Although the text re- 
lates how the people accept the curse with a responsive "amen," the tone of the narra- 
tive clearly resides on Nehemiah's imprecatory act as introduced by wd asbí'em. Even 
more unequivocal in this sense is 13:25, where in connection with mixed marriages and 
in contrast to Ezra 10, Nehemiah, rather than making the Judeans swear a covenantal 
oath, engages in what is in part a violent confrontation with them, making them "take 
an oath in the name of God" to cease entering mixed marriages, apparently placing 
them under a qualified curse in order to secure their allegiance. 


3. Implore, Adjure. The sense of coercion resonating in Neh. 13:25 that is associated 
with adjuring someone to do or not to do something by invoking an imprecatory power 
also appears in Canticles, where the beloved adjures the daughters of Jerusalem not to 
"stir or awaken" love (2:7; 3:5; 8:4) and to deliver a message to her beloved (5:8-9). 
That she does not make her friends take an oath is seen in the formulation of the adjura- 
tion in 8:4 with má instead of with "im as in 2:7; 3:5. That these adjurations are hardly 
intended in their entire magical-religious breadth in the context of this love song can be 
seen in that the friends are adjured not by any deity but rather "by the gazelles or the 
wild does" (2:7; 3:5). Several scholars have pointed out that bisba ót 6 b*aylót 
hassädeh recalls ( yhwh) s*bà ót and él sadday.5 In this context Mish. Seb. 4:13 shows 
that adjurations by Sadday and s*bà ót were customary at least during the later period, 
suggesting that the adjuration did originate within magical-religious contexts in which 
deities were normally invoked (cf. Neh. 13:25). 


4. Assertory Use. Like $b’ niphal, the hiphil is poorly attested in connection with as- 
sertory oaths. The only passage is | K. 18:10, according to which Ahab makes the 
neighboring states swear that they have not found Elijah. By contrast, in 1 K. 22:16 
(= 2 Chr. 18:15; cf. 1 S. 3:17-18), as in Neh. 13:25 and the passages from Canticles, the 
hiphil is used to mean “adjure” even if the context is the guaranteeing of a statement. 
The meaning of such an adjuration becomes clear in that after the adjuration Micaiah 
immediately tells Ahab the truth, whereas he initially delivered a false prophecy. The 
context of this passage also makes clear the difference between the simple use of the 


57. E.g.. Giesen, Wurzel, 19, 81. 
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oath formula with hay/hé and the explicit reference to the imprecatory power by means 
of $5.55 The false announcement of good fortune follows directly upon the statement 
(v. 14): "hay yhwh! Whatever Yahweh says to me, that I will speak.” Only after being 
pressured by Ahab's imprecatory curse does Micaiah then tell the truth. 


5. Curses in Determining the Truth. Nu. 5:11-31 attests an independent use of 
hiSbia‘ in connection with a determination of the truth. This text, which has twice been 
editorially expanded, is based on a description of an imprecatory procedure to which a 
woman suspected of adultery is subjected, the adultery being proven if the curse actu- 
ally comes to pass. The woman is made to drink water into which the written curse has 
been washed off that was previously spoken over her. The curses are introduced by 
wthisbia’... ‘et-ha@ is§a bisbu'at hà'àlá (v. 21). The only action the woman herself un- 
dertakes is to accept the curses with the response “amen, amen” (cf. Dt. 27:15-26; Neh. 
5:13). The word hisbia‘ retains the meaning “place someone under a (qualified) curse" 
in v. 19a as well, where the statement releasing the innocent woman has been second- 
arily tied more closely to the following curse with the prepositioning of w*hisbía' 'otá 
hakkohen. 

My analysis of the text here deviates from the subdivisions D. Kellermann suggests 
in that I view v. 19aab without the first three words as part of the basic stratum.°? With- 
out this piece, the procedure becomes an unqualified imprecation that would also affect 
the innocent woman. The first redactional stratum displaced the action to the sanctuary 
and in the process possibly first introduced the priest as one of the actants. This Priestly 
redaction was responsible for, among other things, recasting the water of execration 
into holy water and introducing God as the party enacting the curse, thereby making 
the woman a 3*bu'à among her people (v. 21afb), and for inserting the term hisbía' in 
v. 19aa. Contrary to common opinion,! at least the basic stratum of Nu. 5:11-31 prob- 
ably did not represent an ordeal procedure, since it makes no mention of any divine in- 
tervention or judgment. One should also differentiate this text? from imprecatory 
threats involving dropsy or “deadly water" as frequently attested during the Kassite pe- 
riod,® in $60 of Esarhaddon's vassal treaties with Medean princes,5* and in Neo- 
Babylonian self-imprecations,9* passages concerned with punishment for breaking an 
oath, whereas the procedures in Numbers describes a curse involving not perjury but an 
adulterous woman. In Nu. 5 the water functions merely as a medium through which the 


58. See IV.1 above. 

59. Die Priesterschrift von Num 1,1 bis 10,10. BZAW 120 (1970), 70-83. 

60. On the older tradition of water and dust, see ARM, X, 9, r.13-14. 

61. Cf. alongside Kellermann, e.g., H. J. Boecker, Law and the Administration of Justice in 
the OT and Ancient East (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1980), 35-36; Giesen, Wurzel, 124-31. 

62. Contra Giesen, Wurzel, 128-29. 

63. See, e.g., the documentation in CAD, I, 144. 

64. See Parpola and Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties, no. 51; ANET, 539. 

65. Ur Excavations, Texts, IV, 171, 16; cf. W. von Soden, review of H. H. Figulla, Excava- 
tions Texts IV (British Museum/University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 1949), 
JAOS 71 (1951) 267ff. 
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curse enters the woman; the washing off of the curse has parallels in the magical bowls 


of Mesopotamia in which magical formulae were written with ink. Nor is this text re- 
lated to the water or river ordeals widely attested in Akkadian law in which the suspect 
is plunged into water and released by the river (god) only if innocent. Finally, one 
should also reject any paralleling of this text with oaths involving the drinking of 
freshly drawn water, which probably derives from the notion (also attested in the Indo- 
European sphere) of water as a guarantor of an oath.9? The procedure in Nu. 5:11-31 
acquires the character of a divine judgment only in its Priestly expansion, whereby the 
imprecatory water loses its real meaning. 


VII. $*bu'á. 

1. Content of an Oath. Of the 30 occurrences of the gatül derivative 3*bu'à, 12 refer 
to the contents of an oath. Nu. 30:3,11; Josh. 9:20; and 2 Ch. 15:15 all refer to a per- 
son's oath, with 3*bu'à referring to oaths designated by 3b' niphal/hiphil. In 2 S. 21:7 
the formulation 3*bu'at yhwh refers back to the oath in 1 S. 20:13-17. In Ex. 22:10(11) 
this expression refers to an assertory oath associated with a determination of the truth. 

In Neh. 6:18 the expression ba “lê 3*bu'à is used without any contextual reference as 
a designation for Tobiah's allies (cf. also Neo-Bab. bel adé[u mamit]®). The parallel to 
ba“lé b*rit in Gen. 14:13 shows this passage to be a further occurrence of 3b' in con- 
nection with the making of a covenant.’ Ps. 105:9 (1 Ch. 16:16) also makes this con- 
nection between covenant and oath clear in that God's Sbu’ä refers to the covenant 
with Abraham, of which God is ever mindful (v. 8). Finally, one might also mention 
Neh. 10:30, where bô’ b° Gla übisbü'à, analogous to bô’ babbfrit in Jer. 34:10 and 2 Ch. 
15:12, refers to entering a covenantal relationship. 

Gen. 26:3; Jer. 11:5 (land promise); and Dt. 7:8 all refer to the promise to the fathers 
as an oath, with Dt. 7:8 referring to the exodus from Egypt as a fulfillment of the oath 
to the fathers. Dt. 7:8 differs from the other passages in Deuteronomy in that it is the 
only passage referring to a 3*bu'á that God swears to the fathers, and in that otherwise 
the exodus from Egypt is never included among the promises to the fathers sworn by 
oath.’° Because this passage is formulated in the plural while the context in Deuteron- 
omy is formulated in the singular, the frequent suggestion that v. 8a represents a late 
addendum is probably correct.’! 

The assertion that the oath is "fulfilled" (qwm hiphil) or “kept” (Smr) also demon- 
strates the qualification of 3*bu à as a reference to content in Gen. 26:3; Jer. 11:5; Dt. 7:8. 


66. Cf. esp. CH $2; ANET, 166; J. Klima, "Das Wasserordal in Elam,” ArOr 39 (1971) 401-24 
(with bibliog.). 

67. E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier (Berlin, 1931), no. 98, 
3-4; adduced by M. Fishbane, “Accusations of Adultery,” HUCA 45 (1974) 39; cf. also 
Oettinger, 71-73. 

68. AHw, I, 119. 
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2. Oath. Four passages refer simply to an oath as such without providing any more 
specific information about its content. Eccl. 9:2 uses 3*bu'à simply in parallelismus 
membrorum with hannisbä’, and Zech. 8:17 refers to perjury as 3*bu'at Seger. Lev. 5:4 
and Nu. 30:11 refer to an act associated with an oath as bisbu à. 


3. Curse. By contrast, 10 passages evoke the notion of curse, as becomes especially 
clear in 1 S. 14:26, which uses has3*bu' á to refer to Saul's curse on the people (v. 24),?? 
and in Nu. 5:21aa, which refers to the curse under which the woman suspected of adul- 
tery is placed’? as 3*bu'at hà àlá. The hendiadys hà àlá w*hass*bu'á in Dnl. 9:11 refers 
to the curses that according to Deuteronomy accompanied the covenant at Horeb (Dt. 
28:15-68; 30:17-19). Finally, Jgs. 21:5 cites a great 3*bu'á with môt yümät. 

This context also includes Nu. 5:21af and Isa. 65:15, which mention how a person's 
fate can become an imprecatory example for others. A comparison between Isa. 65:15, 
“you shall leave your name to my chosen as a 3*bu'à;" and Jer. 29:22 is revealing, since 
the passage in Jeremiah makes a similar statement with g*/alà. Nu. 5:21ap uses 3*bu'à 
together with ald, though v. 27 then refers back to this verse using only the latter term. 

The much-discussed passage Hab. 3:9 can also be explained from the perspective 
of the meaning "curse." In this portrayal of how God gets ready for battle, F. Horst is 
correct in assuming the presence in v. 9b of a haplography of t and reading 3*bu Ót 
mattöt tó mar, yielding a parallel statement to the unsheathing of the bow in v. 9a, 
namely, that God casts a spell of curses upon the arrows.’* The background to this 
passage probably involves a magical ritual. Analogous combinations in Akk. mämit 
qasti/tilpüni, "curse of the bow,” show that weapons could be understood as the bear- 
ers of curses.’° 

Passages speaking about release from a 3*bu'à probably also refer to the imprecatory 
power evoked by oaths. Such passages generally use the root — nPI ngh, which refers 
less to freedom from an obligation than to purity from sin or punishment. Nu. 5:19 thus 
uses ngh to refer to the release of the innocent woman from the consequences of the 
water of curse. Such becomes especially apparent in Gen. 24:8, where the servant is 
called ngh from the 3*bu'à under the given conditions, something echoed by v. 41 with 
the words tinnägeh/nägi mé àláti, “you will be free from my oath.” Accordingly, in 
Josh. 2:17 and 20 the release of the spies from the 3*bu'á they swore to Rahab is also to 
be understood primarily as a release from the imprecatory power associated with the 
curse. 


4. S*bu'at yhwh/*lohim. The expression S*bu‘at yhwh/*lohim appears in two pas- 
sages with a unique meaning. Eccl. 8:2 emphasizes that the king's command is to be 
kept because of the 3*bá'at “ldhim. The displacement of v. 2b into v. 3 is a disputed 
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emendation. Although many interpreters follow the LXX in associating "al-tibbàhel in 
v. 3a with v. 2b (e.g., BHS), doing so clearly makes the half-verse too long, with the re- 
mainder of v. 3a then making the rather peculiar statement that one should flee the 
king. Hence v. 2b is to be understood as the justification for v. 2a. 

This expression does not, however, refer simply to the oath of allegiance sworn be- 
fore God.76 D. Michel correctly points out that this piece of traditional proverbial wis- 
dom contains close parallels to wisdom outside Israel." According to Aramaic Ahigar, 
for example, the king is the emissary of El.78 Moreover, according to W. G. Lambert, 
the king's word (lit. “the word of the palace,” É.GAL gi-bi-is-sa) can be compared to 
the word of Anu or of the sun god.7? That being the case, and given the OT understand- 
ing of the king as God's representative,8? s*bá'at “ldhim is to be viewed as the punitive 
power guaranteed by God that will seek out any who oppose the king. This understand- 
ing also works in 1 K. 2:43, where Solomon accuses Shimei of having disregarded his 
commandment (miswä) and accordingly also the 3*bu'at yhwh, though vv. 36-37 do not 
portray the order as an oath. By disregarding the king's commandment, however, 
Shimei has also disregarded the king's admonition, which in its own turn amounts to a 
threat of divine punishment. 

By inserting the remark in v. 42 that Solomon made Shimei swear by Yahweh, how- 
ever, the Dtr redactor abandoned this characteristic of the king's word in which, as it 
were, Yahweh himself is speaking. This remark, however, has no support in the text ex- 
cept precisely the expression 3*bu'at yhwh in v. 43. Hence only hisba'tika b*yhwh in 
v. 42 is to be viewed as Dtr material.*! 


VIII. Qumran. The seriousness of oaths designated by Sb‘ is still discernible in 
Qumran, specifically in the Damascus Document,3? as also reflected Josephus's re- 
mark that the Essenes avoided swearing.5? Moreover, the root is attested only weakly 
in general in comparison with CD (of 29 reliable occurrences, only 12 are found out- 
side CD), and even then only in connection with entry into the community to the extent 
the passages are not simply citing biblical formulations (as in CD 19:28) or Jub. 35:8- 
10 (1Q18 2:2).*^ Here the root is associated with a covenant through which the new 
member commits himself by oath to the Torah (1QS 5:8; cf. IQH 14:17). Although CD 
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15:5-9 reflects a similar notion, šb“ appears in this writing in isolated contexts where its 
meaning is not always clear (e.g., 9:8-12 par. 5Q12 1:3; 15:1-3, though some scholars 
understand 5bw't hbnym in 15:1-2 as an explicit reference to the oath mentioned in ll. 
5-6 regarding entry into the community and thus view both texts as related;*5 cf. also 
4Q378 11,3 with an allusion to the land-promise oath; 504 6, 18; 11QPsAp* A, 2; 2, 4 
[Yahweh oath]; 3, 1). CD 16:7-12 and 1 1QT 53:11-54:7 address the validity of oaths, 
drawing from Dt. 23:22-24 and the perspective in Nu. 30:2-17, though one should note 
the differences in the way CD and 11QT deal with the same topic (see in this regard 
Schiffman). For example, the only criterion CD enumerates for determining whether a 
$bu’ä must be kept is whether fulfilling it would result in a transgression against the 
law (cf. also Mish. Seb. 3:6). 


IX. LXX. The LXX rendering of Sb‘ is largely consistent. In most passages the LXX 
renders the niphal as omnyein, which also is used for the hiphil in isolated passages 
(1 S. 20:17; Ezra 10:5). LXX (B) uses homologeín in Ezk. 16:8, whereas exomologeín 
appears in Isa. 45:23. Zech. 5:3 calls the perjurer epíorkos. The only genuine devia- 
tions are | S. 20:3, where the surprising wayyissaba' is rendered with kai apekrithé, 
and Josh. 5:6, which uses diorízein in interpreting the oath to the exodus generation 
that they will not enter the land. 

The hiphil is consistently translated with forms of orkízein and occasionally with 
exorkízein (Gen. 24:3; ] K. 22:16 B) or enorkízein (Neh. 13:25). Neh. 13:25 can be 
compared to the translations of 3*bu'à as enörkios in Nu. 5:21 and énorkos in Neh. 
6:18. Otherwise the noun is consistently rendered as hörkos. 

Kottsieper 
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Seven-Day-Unit in Ugaritic Epic Literature,” JEJ 15 (1965) 121-33 = idem, Comparative Studies 
in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Studies. AOAT 204 (1980), 192-209; idem, "The Numerals in 
Ugarit,” Proceedings of the International Conference on Semitic Studies in Jerusalem 1965 (Je- 
rusalem, 1969), 172-79 = Comparative Studies, 310-19; idem, “The Number of Plagues in Psalm 
105,” Bibl 52 (1971) 34-38; idem, “The Phrase ‘X (or) X plus one’ in Biblical and Oriental 
Laws.” Bibl 53 (1972) 543 = Comparative Studies, 443-44; S. Lüttich, "Über bedeutungsvolle 
Zahlen. Eine kulturhistorische Betrachtung," Jahresbericht des Domgymnasium zu Naumburg 
a.S. (1891), 1-47; M. Lurker, Symbol, Mythos und Legende in der Kunst (Baden-Baden, ?1974); 
A. Malamat, “Longevity: Biblical Concepts and Some Ancient Near Eastern Parallels,” in 
H. Hirsch and H. Hunger, eds., Vorträge gehalten auf der 28. RAI in Wien 1981. BAfO 19 (1982), 
215-24; F. R. McCurley Jr., "'And After Six Days' (Mark 9:2): A Semitic Literary Device," JBL 
93 (1974) 67-81; J. A. McLean, “The Seventieth Week of Daniel 9:27 as a Literary Key for Un- 
derstanding the Structure of the Apocalypse of John" (diss., Michigan, 1990); J. C. de Moor, 
"The Art of Versification in Ugarit and Israel II: The Formal Structure," UF 10 (1978) 187-217, 
esp. 190-94; N. Negretti, // Settimo Giorno. AnBibl 55 (1973); R. North, "Zechariah's Seven- 
Spout Lampstand,” Bibl 51 (1970) 183-206; A. Orr, “The Seventy Years of Babylon,” VT 6 
(1956) 304-6; G. Pettinato, "La pronuncia sumerica dei numeri da | a 10 in un testo lessicale de 
Ebla,” AJON 41 (1981) 141-43; O. Plöger, “Siebzig Jahre,” FS F. Baumgärtel (Erlangen, 1959), 
124-30; M. H. Pope, "Seven, Seventh, Seventy,” /DB, IV, 294-95; E. Reiner, "The Etiological 
Myth of the ‘Seven Sages,” Or 30 (1961) 1-11; K. H. Rengstorf, "£rrá «rA.,” TDNT, II, 627-35; 
M. Riemschneider, Von 0 bis 1001. Das Geheimnis der numinosen Zahl (Munich, 1966); 
G. Robinson, The Origin and Development of the OT Sabbath: A Comprehensive Exegetical Ap- 
proach. BBET 21 (1988); W. H. Roscher, Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen Fristen und 
Wochen der ältesten Griechen. ASGW 21/4 (1903); idem, Die Sieben- und Neunzahl im Kultus 
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und Mythos der Griechen. ASGW 24/1 (1904); idem, Die Hebdomadenlehre der griechischen 
Philosophen und Ärzte. ASGW 24/6 (1906); W. M. W. Roth, Numerical Sayings in the OT. SVT 
13 (1965); idem, “The Numerical Sequence X/X + 1 in the OT,” VT 12 (1962) 300-311; P. Rüger, 
"Die gestaffelten Zahlensprüche des AT und aram. Achikar 92," VT 31 (1981) 229-34; O. Rühle, 
“Zahlen,” RGG?, V, 2063-68; U. Rüterswörden, “Zahlensymbolik.” in K. Koch et al., eds., RBL, 
556; A. E. Rüthy, "Sieben Augen auf einem Stein," TZ 13 (1957) 523-29; J. M. Sasson, "A Gene- 
alogical *Convention' in Biblical Chronography?" ZAW 90 (1978) 171-85; G. Sauer, Die 
Sprüche Agurs. Untersuchungen zur Herkunft, Verbreitung und Bedeutung einer biblischen 
Stilform unter besonderer Berücksichtigung von Proverbia c. 30. BWANT 84 (1963), esp. 26-34; 
J. Scharbert, "Das Alter und die Alten in der Bibel,” Saeculum 30 (1979) 338-54; A. Schimmel, 
“Zahlensymbolik I. Religionsgeschichtlich,” RGG?, VI, 1861-63; H. Schmoldt, “Sieben/ 
Siebzig,” RBL, 467; L. Schwienhorst, Die Eroberung Jerichos. Exegetische Untersuchung zu 
Josua 6. SBS 122 (1986), esp. 76-80; J. B. Segal, “Numerals in the OT,” JSS 10 (1965) 2-20; 
K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Agyptern und was für andere Vólker und 
Sprachen daraus zu lernen ist (Strassburg, 1916), esp. 20, 33-37; W, von Soden, "Die Zahlen 
20-90 im Semitischen und der Status absolutus," WZKM 57 (1961) 24-28; idem, "Zu den 
semitischen und akkadischen Kardinalzahlen und ihrer Konstruktion" ZA 73 (1983) 82-91; 
idem, “Ableitungen von Zahlwórtern im Semitischen,” Language, Literature, and History. FS 
E. Reiner. AOS 67 (1987), 403-14; D. Sperber, “The History of the Menorah,” JJS 16 (1965) 135- 
59. K. Staehle, "Die Zahlenmystik bei Philon von Alexandreia" (diss., Tübingen, 1931); 
K. Steckel, “Zahlen/Zahlensymbolik,” in T. Schlatter, ed., Calwer Bibellexikon (Stuttgart, 
31989), 1419-21; M. Steinschneider, “Die kanonische Zahl der muhammedanischen Secten und 
die Symbolik der Zahl 70-73," ZDMG 4 (1850) 145-70; A. Strobel, “Sieben/Siebzig,” BHHW, 
Ill, 1785-86; M. Tsevat, “Abzählungen in 1 Samuel 1-4,” Die Hebräische Bibel und ihre 
zweifache Nachgeschichte. FS R. Rendtorff (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1990), 207-14; H. Vanstiphout, 
“Aantal, getal en reeks als stijlmiddelen in de Mesopotamische letterkunde,” Akkadica 36 (1984) 
1-17; B. Z. Wacholder, “The Calendar of Sabbatical Cycles During the Second Temple and the 
Early Rabbinic Period,” HUCA 44 (1973) 153-96; E. F. Weidner, Handbuch der babylonischen 
Astronomie, I (Leipzig, 1915); M. Weiss, "The Pattern of Numerical Sequence in Amos 1-2,” 
JBL 86 (1967) 416-23; R. R. Wilson, Genealogy and History in the Biblical World (New Haven, 
1977); E. Zenger, "Israel und Kirche im gemeinsamen Gottesbund. Beobachtungen zum 
theologischen Programm des 4. Psalmenbuches,” Israel und Kirche heute. FS E. L. Ehrlich 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1991), 236-54; H. Zimmern, “Die sieben Weisen Babyloniens,” ZA 35 
(1924) 151-54; O. Zöckler, "Siebenzahl, heilige.’ RE, XVIII, 310-17. 

On II: N.-E. Andreasen, “Festival and Freedom,” /nt 28 (1974) 281-97; E. Auerbach, “Die 
Feste im alten Israel,” VT 8 (1958) 1-18; I. Benzinger, Hebräische Archäologie (Leipzig, *1927), 
esp. 378-95; O. Borowski, Agriculture in Iron Age Israel (Winona Lake, Ind., 1987); J. Bowman, 
"Is the Samaritan Calendar the Old Zadokite One?" PEQ 91 (1959) 23-37; G. Braulik, 
"Leidensgedáchtnisfeier und Freudenfest. 'Volksliturgie' nach dem deuteronomischen 
Festkalender (Dtn 16,1-17).” Theologie und Philosophie 56 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1981) 335- 
57 = idem, Studien zur Theologie des Deuteronomiums. SBAB 2 (Stuttgart, 1988) 95-121; idem, 
"Die Freude des Festes. Das Kultverständnis des Deuteronomium — die älteste biblische 
Festtheorie,” in W. Ernst et al., eds., Theologisches Jahrbuch (1983) 13-54 = idem, Studien zur 
Theologie des Deuteronomiums (1988), 161-218; E. Brógelmann, “Pfingsten in Altisrael," 
MGKK 44 (1939) 119-28; R. Cabié, La Pentecóte. L'évolution de la cinquantaine pascale au 
cours des cinq premiers siècles (Tournai, 1965); A. Cholewiriski, Heiligkeitsgesetz und 
Deuteronomium. AnBibl 66 (1976); A. Cooper and B. R. Goldstein, “The Festivals of Israel and 
Judah and the Literary History of the Pentateuch,” JAOS 110 (1990) 19-31; G. Dalman, AuS, 1/2, 
esp. 461-68; R. Le Déaut, “Pentecôte et tradition juive," Assemblées du Seigneur 51 (1963) 22- 
38; idem, "Saávü'ót och den kristna pingsten i NT,” SEA 44 (1979) 148-70; M. Delcor, 
“Pentecôte,” DBS, VII, 858-79; B.-J. Diebner, “Gottesdienst II. AT," TRE, XIV, 5-28; B. D. 
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I. The Number Seba‘. 

1. S/sb' in the Semitic Languages. In the Semitic languages the cardinal number 
"seven" is a nondeverbal primary noun occupying a syntactical position between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective and formed from the consonantal sequence s;b"> Sb‘ and sb‘, 
beginning allophonically with s.! In Hebrew the cardinal number "seven/sevenness" is 
Xeba /sib'á.? The cardinal number “seventy” is constructed from the pl. Sib‘im. The ordi- 
nal numbers S*bii/S*bi it (also as a fraction?) are constructed by adding -1 (nisbe of -ay). 
The numerical adj. “sevenfold” is constructed from the dual sib Gtayim (Gen. 4:15,24, et 
passim), the distributive number “seven each" by repeating the cardinal number Sib‘ 
sib'á (Gen. 7:2).4 The term sabia’, “unit of seven, week,” is a denominated abstraction 
deriving from the cardinal number.? 

In Aramaic the cardinal number 3b 73b is attested from Old Aramaic to Imperial Ara- 


Rad, “The Form-Critical Problem of the Hexateuch;" The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other 
Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 1-78; H. Renckens, De Godsdienst van Israél (Roermond, 
?1962); R. Rendtorff, “Der Kultus im alten Israel,” Jahrbuch für Liturgik und Hymnologie 2 
(1956) 1-21; K. H. Rengstorf, “Christliches und jüdisches Pfingstfest,” MGKK 45 (1940) 75-78; 
H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel (London, 1967); S. Safrai, Die Wallfahrt im Zeitalter 
des Zweiten Tempels. Forschungen zum jüdisch-christlichen Dialog 3 (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1981); G. Sauer, "Israels Feste und ihr Verháltnis zum Jahweglauben,” Studien zum Pentateuch. 
FS W. Kornfeld (Vienna, 1977), 135-41; T. Schürf, Das gottesdienstliche Jahr der Juden. 
Schriften des Institutum Judaicum Berlin 30 (1902); D. Sidersky, "Les fétes agraires des 
Phéniciens et des Hébreux," Actes du XX* Congrés Int. des Orientalistes (Louvain, 1940), 275- 
78; W. von Soden, "Ableitungen von Zahlwórtern im Semitischen,” Language, Literature, and 
History. FS E. Reiner. AOS 67 (1987), 403-14; S. Talmon, “The Calendar Reckoning of the Sect 
from the Judaean Desert," in C. Rabin and Y. Yadin, eds., Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
ScrHier 4 (1958), 162-99; H. S. Thackeray, The Septuagint and the Jewish Worship (London, 
1920); F. Thieberger, ed., Jüdisches Fest, jüdischer Brauch (Königstein, *1985); J. H. Tigay, 
“VIY,” EMigr, VII, 468-79; Y. Vainstein, The Cycle of the Jewish Year. A Study of the Festivals 
and of Selections from the Liturgy (Jerusalem, 1953); P. Volz, Die biblischen Altertümer (Calwer, 
?1914, repr. 1989), esp. 81-107; T. C. Vriezen, Religion of Ancient Israel (Eng. trans., Philadel- 
phia, 1967); L. Wachter, “Das jüdische Festjahr,” Zum Verstündnis des Judentums. Vier Vortrüge 
(Berlin, 1985), 9-26; G. Wallis, "Die Sesshaftwerdung Alt-Israels und das Gottesdienst- 
verstándnis des Jahwisten im Lichte der elohistischen Kritik," ZAW 83 (1971) 1-15; P. Weimar, 
"Kult und Fest. Aspekte eines kultverstándnisses im Pentateuch,” in K. Richter, ed., Liturgie — 
ein vergessenes Thema der Theologie? QD 107 (21987), 65-83; M. Weinfeld, “Pentecost as Fes- 
tival of the Giving of the Law,” Immanuel 8 (1978) 7-18; idem, “The Decalogue: Its Signifi- 
cance, Uniqueness, and Place in Israel's Tradition,” in E. B. Firmage et al., eds., Religion and 
Law: Biblical-Judaic and Islamic Perspectives (Winona Lake, Ind., 1990), 3-47; J. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Eng. trans. 1885, repr. Cleveland, 1957), 83-120; F.-E. 
Wilms, Das jahwistische Bundesbuch in Exodus 34. SANT 32 (1973); idem, Freude vor Gott. 
Kult und Fest in Israel (Regensburg, 1981); A. Yaari, mn nnaw an nrin (Jerusalem, 
1964); S. J. Zevin, 73792 DYAN (Tel Aviv, 51956). 


1. Von Soden, “Ableitungen,” 404; HAL, IV, 1399; Brugnatelli, Questioni, 121ff. 
2. HAL, IV, 1400, a multiplicate adverb meaning “seven times.” 

3. GK, §98b. 

4. GK, §134q. 

5. GK, $98b, 
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number sebi-$u with the adverbial affix -i and a suffix.2> The orthography of the noun 
si-bi-it/si-bit, "(seven-day) week, seven-group, sevenness, allows for sibittu (pirist- 
),*© sebettu (parast-),?! or sebittu (parist-; see Edzard). Assyrian attests construction of 
the numeral with an initial $-, Old Assyrian as aššabêšu?8 and Sabi-Su,29 and Neo- 
Assyr. Sabá.?? Under West Semitic influence, the forms Sibitan/3ib tàn, "seven times" 
(combining the adverbial ending TA.ÁM with West Semitic -aym),?! and Xeb'u?? 
emerge. Even though no syllabic witness has emerged from Ebla, something that 
would be of special significance for determining where Eblaite fits into this history,?? 
one can assume that the words began with s since the contexts of witnesses exhibit no 
association with the lexeme sb‘ (“sate”).34 

The phonemic change 3- > s- in the East Semitic dialects was probably prompted by 
a dissimilatory interruption of the numerical sequence with š- (hamis, *šešš, tiše, 
eSer).55 Such dissimilation probably came about alongside assimilation (including, 
e.g., sebe and samäne ["eight"]?9) on the basis of the sandhi form in the feminine abso- 
lute state after a final -t (+ š > s).?’ 

Old South Arabic attests sb 7sb't ("seven") and sb'y (“seventy”) as cardinal and ordi- 
nal numbers,** while Old Ethiopic (Ge'ez) attests sab' (sab'u), sab'attu (sab'atu) 
("seven"), and sab'an *sab‘Gn (“seventy”) as a cardinal and ordinal number. The inde- 
pendent Old Ethiopic forms sabu?? and subá'e refer to the week and to the seven-year 
cycle. The vb. sabbé'a, “do something sevenfold,” derives from the numeral. In 
Arabic the cardinal number is sab’, sab'at ("seven"), sab'ün (“seventy”), and the ordi- 
nal number sa@bi’.*! These forms beginning with the sibilant s derive from Proto- 
Semitic 35'.*? B. Landsberger views the lexemes 3b7sb' as “examples of irregular cor- 


25. Concerning the construction of the distributive number, see von Soden, “Ableitungen,” 
408-9; concerning the numerical adverb, see GAG, $71b. 

26. CAD, XV, 230-31. 

27. AHw, Ill, 1033. 

28. D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib. OIP 2 (1924), 39, IV, 54. 

29. A. T. Clay, Letters and Transactions from Cappadocia. Babylonian Inscriptions in the 
Collection of James B. Nies, Yale University, IV (New Haven, 1927), 90, 9. 

30. Erra Epic I, 38S; cf. L. Cagni, L'epopea di Erra. SS 34 (1969), 62. 

31. EA 196:4; 215:6; 221:6. 

32. Idrimi inscription 29, 45; cf. Liverani, 51. 

33. Cf. J. Krecher, "Sumerische und nichtsumerische Schicht in der Schriftkultur von Ebla,” 
in L. Cagni, J! Bilinguismo ad Ebla. Istituto Univers. Orient. Dipart. Studi Asiatici Ser. min. 22 
(Naples, 1984), 149-50; Brugnatelli, "Some Remarks,” 91. _ 

34. So following Brugnatelli, “Sprachwissenschaftliche Überlegungen," 173-76. 

35. Edzard, 127. 

36. Cf. R. M. Voigt, WO 12 (1981) 166 n. 139. 

37. Brugnatelli, “Sprachwissenschaftliche Uberlegungen,” 173 n. 3. 

38. Biella, 326-27. 

39. A. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar (Eng. trans., London, 1907), 365. 

40. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 482. 

41. A. Murtonen, Hebrew in Its West Semitic Setting VBb-E (Leiden, 1989), 409, 458. 

42. S. Moscati, ed., An Intro. to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. PLO 6 
(1964), 33-34. 
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respondence of fundamentally related words."^? Although scholars have repeatedly 
proposed an historical relationship with Egyp. sfh and Copt. sasf, such has yet to be 
proven.*4 

Forms of the ending -(a)t understood as feminine and designating the nomen 
unitatis? are combined with masculine nouns.^5 Distinguishing the nomen unitatis 
from the feminine nouns is accomplished through the opposition of the masculine nu- 
meral. Hebrew is historically conservative in that it developed no denominated verb 
forms from the numeral 3b' and no deverbal numeral forms. 


2. Meaning and Function. a. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia the number seven was 
of preeminent significance in enumerations; cf. among other things the enumeration of 
the seven names of Ishtar,*’ of the seven stars in which the god Enlil manifested him- 
self,4* of the seven /umäsü@*? in the “astral lists”50 that in Enuma Elish3! represent the 
great gods,>? of the seven names of the illness demon Lamashtu,5? and of the seven bans 
in the Shurpu text, which conclude with the seventh ban of the seven members of the pa- 
triarchal house.*4 In enumerations the number seven indicates completeness and self- 
enclosure. One lexical text®> translates Sum. /MIN, “seven,” as kissatum, “totality, 
world" 56 (cf. also the translation of Sum. 7.àm dingir 7.4m mes as sebet iläni kissati, 
"seven gods of the world” in a magical text>’). As symbolic representations of the uni- 
verse, the ziggurat in Borsippa, which one dedication document calls the "temple of the 
seven drivers of heaven and earth; "55 and the one in Babylon? each has seven stories. 


43."Akkadisch-Hebráische Wortgleichungen,” Hebrüische Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgart- 
ner. SVT 16 (1967), 185; for a proposed explanation, see E. A. Knauf, Midian. Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte Palüstinas und Nordarabiens am Ende des 2. Jahrtausends v.Chr. (Wiesbaden, 
1988), 73-75. 

44. Sethe, 20; KBL?, 944; Murtonen, 458. 

45. GAG, $60a. 

46. Michel, Syntax, 31-33; cf. Brugnatelli, “Some Remarks,” 95-96; concerning the deviation 
in Zech. 3:9 and 4:2, see C. L. and E. M. Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1—8. AB 25B (1987), 208-9. 

47. G. A. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen (Berlin, 1896), 109, 56 r.69-70. 

48. Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiósen Inhalts, 142 III 3-10; cf. Weidner, 59. 

49. R. Borger, AfO 19 (1959/60) 113. 

50. Weidner, 16, 14-18; 19, 7-10. 

51. EnEI IV 19ff.; B. Landsberger and J. V. Kinnier Wilson, “The Fifth Tablet of Enuma 
Elish,” JNES 20 (1961) 156. 

52. H. Spieckermann, Judah unter Assur in der Sargonidenzeit. FRLANT 129 (1982), 259. 

53. The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 12003. 

54. Shurpu III, 1ff.; J. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-97), II, 
3-4; cf. E. Reiner, Surpu. A Collection of Sumerian and Akkadian Incantations. BAfO 11 (1958), 
19. 

55. CT, 18, 29 II 19 (II 20: 7 = 7 -et = kiši; on the relationship with the city of Kiš, see D. O. 
Edzard, RLA, V, 610. 

56. A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon (repr. Rome, 1961), no. 598c. 

57. CT, 16, 13 III 18. 

58. See E. Unger, RLA, I, 423. 

59. See E. Unger, RLA, I, 364-65. 
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seven infertile years.?? Theses proposing a seven-year rhythm of misarum acts during 
the Old Babylonian period’* are as unsupported’ as those proposing a seven-year du- 
ration of kingship in Ebla.’® 

Finally, the number seven can enhance various aspects of whatever is being counted 
and express elements of fullness and power. The underworld has seven gates’’ or twice 
seven gates’® to ward off intruders. The attendant notion of seven walls around the 
underworld’? includes an element of magical protection.9? The horrible nature of 
Ninurta's club is emphasized in the allegation that it has seven heads like a snake,®! just 
as the mythical poisonous snake basmu(m) is alleged to have seven tongues.®? This 
context includes the two sets of seven birth goddesses.5? Incantation texts underscore 
the comprehensive evil nature of demons by enumerating groups of seven,5* which are 
often called the “seven sons of Anu." 5? Prayers of lament also parallel such demons 
with adversaries in sets of seven.*6 The number seven guarantees completeness such 
that none of the evil powers and actants are omitted. The Erra Epic summarizes the de- 
mons as the “seven deity" Psebittu, the power of disaster of the god Erra.*? Recitation 
of the Erra myth is recommended as a means of thwarting the negative "seven deity,” a 


73. Gilg. VI, 104-13; cf. Klein, “Notes to Atram-Hasis,” 76-77. 

74. So J. J. Finkelstein, "Some New Misharum Material and Its Implications,” FS 
B. Landsberger. AS 16 (1965), 243ff. 

75. G. Komoróczy, "Zur Frage der Periodizität der altbabylonischen misarum-Erlásse," Soci- 
eties and Languages of the Ancient Near East. FS I. M. Diakonoff (Warminster, 1982), 196-205. 

76. So G. Pettinato, The Archives of Ebla (Eng. trans., Garden City, N.Y., 1981), 71-72. 

77. On the myth of Nergal and Ereshkigal, cf. Gurney and Finkelstein, Sultantepe Tablets, |, 
no. 28, I, 20-26; III, 41-47; VI, 21-28; on the epic narrative structure, cf. K. Hecker, 
Untersuchungen zur akkadischen Epik. AOATSup 8 (1974), 152-53; concerning Ishtar's descent 
into hell, cf. CT, XV, 46, 60; 47 r.45. 

78. EA 357:67-74; cf. 46-51. 

79. T. Jacobsen, The Treasures of Darkness (New Haven, 1976), 228. 

80. Cf. CT, XVI, 13 46, 47a, 48a; cf. M. Hutter, Altorientalisch Vorstellungen von der 
Unterwelt. OBO 63 (1985), 160; on the seven judges of Anunnaki in the underworld, cf. 
Jacobsen, 57, 59, 228. 

81. CAD, XV, 204; cf. O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans., New York, 
1978), ills. 51, 52. 

82. Texts in the Iraq Museum (Baghdad), IX, 65-66. 

83. Atrahasis, I, 274-98; cf. W. von Soden, "Konflikte und ihre Bewültigung in 
babylonischen Schópfungs- und Fluterzihlungen,” MDOG 111 (1979) 23; on the iconography 
see U. Winter, Frau und Göttin. Exegetische und ikonographische Studien zum weiblichen 
Gottesbild im alten Israel und in dessen Umwelt. OBO 53 (1983), 380 n. 880. 

84. CT, XVI, 12, 3; 14, 17-18; 15, 60-61; 19, 12-51a; XVII, 13, 13-19; cf. J. Bottéro, RLA, 
VII, 209-10. 

85. E. Ebeling, RLA, I, 115; II, 108; concerning the two sets of seven daughters of Anu, see 
Bottéro, Mythes, 286. 

86. BWL, 32, 57-67. 

87. Erra Epic I, 29 et passim; cf. L. Cagni, L'epopea di Erra, 152-53; cf. also Bottéro, 
Mythes, 267-68, 293; on the derivation of the "seven deity" from Anu, see H. Zimmern, 
Beiträge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion. Assyriologische Bibliothek 12 (Leipzig, 
1901), 98, 3. 
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deity countered elsewhere by a positive deity of succor and protection.** Some enu- 
merations include this “seven deity" as an independent deity*? responsible for the draft 
resolutions in the divine council;?® this deity could be invoked (in Neo-Assyrian royal 
inscriptions and contractual texts?!) and was worshiped in temples.?? 

Neither the origin nor the meaning of this deity or of the number seven can be de- 
duced from the number of planets or Pleiades,?? since the number of planets as seven 
including Sin and Shamash already presupposes the significance of the number seven. 
Several factors contribute to the special significance of the number seven among the 
other numbers. The division of the lunar phases into four parts makes this number ap- 
propriate for periodization,?4 lending it thus a preeminent position among many differ- 
ent peoples.?5 Although an etymological explanation of its meaning within the Semitic 
sphere is probably not possible, an element of early Semitic paretymological asso- 
nance was probably at work between the number Sb‘ and the common Semitic root sb, 
"become sated." 

b. Ugarit. In Ugarit the number seven has hitherto been attested only in cuneiform 
materials, not in syllabic materials.” In enumerations the number seven expresses 
completeness, as it does, for example, in the enumerations of the seven hypostases of 
Ba'al in the lists of deities and sacrifices,’ in the enumeration of the seven Kathirat 
goddesses of conception and birth, and in hymns.?® This element of completeness en- 
ables the number seventy to refer to a larger community such as that of the seventy 
sons of Athirat?? and lends the number "seven" significance also in ceremonial and rit- 
ual acts. The epistolary formula “from afar I fall seven times and seven times at the feet 
of X” intensifies the Akkadian version (“twice seven times" ).!9? In the ritual of the 
month of Rishyen, the king prays seven times on the seventh day.!?! According to the 


88. Shurpu, IV, 66. 

89. Beitrüge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig). III, 228; Recueil 
de travaux relatifs à la philologie et à l'archéologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes (Paris), IL, 14 et 
passim; concerning the epithets, see K. L. Tallqvist, Akkadische Götterepitheta. StOr (1938), 442. 

90. Jacobsen, Treasures of Darkness, 86. 

91. See R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Kónigs von Assyrien. BAfO 9 (1956), 109, 
$69 IV 5; cf. 96 865 10; TUAT, I, 158-59, 171. 

92. Cf. F. Safar, Sumer 13 (1957) 219ff.; B. Menzel, Assyrische Tempel (Rome, 1981), 83, 92, 
et passim (see index). 

93. F. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens (Paris, 1921), 79, r.33; cf. F. X. Kugler, Sternkunde 
und Sterndienst in Babel, I (Münster, 1907), 11; on the Pleiades: C. Virolleaud, L'astrologie 
chaldéenne (Paris, 1908-12), Adad 17, 34; Sup 59, 10; cf. CT, XIX 19, 51-57. 

94. See E. Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts (Upland, 1924), 24, 76-79; EnEI V, 12-22. 

95. See Roscher, Hebdomadenlehre. 

96. WUS, no. 2580; Whitaker, 583-86; cf. J. Huehnergard, Ugaritic Vocabulary in Syllabic 
Transcription. HSM 32 (1987), 293. 

97. KTU 1.47, 5-11; 1.118, 4-10; 1.148, 2-3, 10-12. 

98. KTU 1.24, 47-50; cf. W. Herrmann, ZAS 100 (1974) 104-8; B. Margalit, The Ugaritic 
Poem of Aght. BZAW 182 (1989), 285-87. 

99, KTU 1.4, VI, 6; cf. Fensham. 

100. See Kaiser, ZDPV 86 (1970) 21. 

101. KTU 1.41, 52-53. 
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The seven-year schema lymm Iyrhm lyrhm lint mk b&b’ nt, “from days to months, 
from months to years, lo, after seven years... . ,” is independent of the seven-day 
schema. !!5 

Finally, as in Akkadian the number seven can enhance elements of whatever is be- 
ing counted by expressing fullness and power. To underscore the power of negative 
forces, seven heads are attributed to the mythical serpent Lotan (ltn btn brh . . . Slyt d 
Sb r'3m, “Lotan, the crooked serpent . . . a tyrant, seven-headed").!! The goddess 
Anat has seven maidens, Aqhat seven bridal attendants.!!? Another text speaks of the 
seven portions (3b' ydty) of clay serving as food in the underworld in the cup of the god 
Mot.!!5 Keret loses seven wives.!!? Seven times El asks the gods, "Who can remove the 
sickness, driving out the malady?" without receiving an answer.!?? Concerning the sig- 
nificance of the number seven in literary redaction, see among other things also the 
sevenfold repetition of the substantiation clauses ( 7k) and the chiastic structuring of the 
seven elements in the enumeration of divine abodes.!?! 

The aspect of fullness is especially underscored by the X/X + 1 combination seven/ 
eight.!?? Ba'al is accompanied by seven young lads and eight boars,!?? a possible refer- 
ence to the Pleiades, whose disappearance accompanies the drought, or the seven bolts 
of lightning accompanying Ba‘al.'*4 Ba'al has “seven bolts of lightning, and eight 
camps of thunder were the arrows of the lightning.”! Ba'al's seven-year banishment 
to the underworld!?6 is associated with the X/X + 1 schema seven/eight in the Aghat 
Epic as Sb‘ 3nt ysrk b'l tmn rkb ‘rpt, "seven years shall Ba'al fail, eight the Rider of the 


115. KTU 1.6, V, 7-9; 1.19, IV, 13-15; cf. 1.6, II, 26-27; ANET, 141; see in this regard D. G. 
Pardee, "The Preposition in Ugaritic," UF 8 (1976) 219, 243; a secondary abbreviated version 
mk bšb' $nt, "then in the seventh year,” in 1.15, III, 22; Loewenstamm, Comparative Studies, 
209; cf. also J. Gray, The Legacy of Canaan. SVT 5 (1965), 78. 

116. KTU 1.5, I, 1, 3; 1.3, II, 42; ANET, 137-38; cf. J. Day, God's Conflict with the Dragon 
and the Sea (Cambridge, 1985), 4-5, 24. 

117. Anat: KTU 1.3, Il, 2; cf. Sauer, Sprüche Agurs, 28; Aqhat: KTU 1.18, I, 25; cf. 
M. Dijkstra and J. C. de Moor, “Problematic Passages in the Legend of Aqhátu;" UF 7 (1975) 
194; a different view in Margalit, Aght, 328. 

118. ATU 1.5, I, 20-21. 

119. KTU 1.14, 1, 20; cf. J. M. Sasson, “The Numeric Progression in Keret 1:15-20," Cananea 
selecta. FS O. Loretz. SEL 5 (1988), 181-88. 

120. KTU 1.16, V, 10-22; ANET, 148. 

121. KTU 1.6, V, 11-19; ANET, 141; 1.4, I, 13-19; ANET, 131; cf. Negretti, 36-39. 

122. R. Yaron, "Middle Assyrian Laws and the Bible,” Bibl 51 (1970) 553; cf. 
Loewenstamm, Comparative Studies, 443-44. 

123. KTU 1.5, V, 8-9; ANET, 139; cf. also KAJ 27.17; and F. M. Cross and R. J. Saley, “Phoe- 
nician Incantations on a Plaque of the Seventh Century B.c..” BASOR 197 (1970) 44-45. 

124. J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba'lu According to the Ver- 
sion of Ilumilku. AOAT 16 (1971), 187-88; Day, “Echoes,” 148. 

125. KTU 1.101, 3-4; cf. Day, God's Conflict, 59-60. 

126. KTU 1.6, V, 8-9; ANET, 141; on the significance of this motif for the question of an an- 
nual cultic recitation of the Anat-Ba'al myth, cf. C. H. Gordon, UT, 406; Kapelrud, "Number 
Seven"; de Moor, Seasonal Pattern, 32-34, 245-49; CML’, 18; A. Caquot, DBS, IX, 1378-80; del 
Olmo Lete, Mitos, 149-50. 
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Clouds,"!?? and in a mythical fragment as Sby* 3nt il ml" wtmn nq pnt "d, "seven years 
the god [Ba'al] completes eight cycles of time.”!** The palace of the god El has “seven 
rooms, eight anterooms."!?? In his blessing to Keret, El promises that Keret's future 
wife "shall bear seven sons unto you; yea, eight she'll produce for you."!*? Accord- 
ingly, Keret's royal house, which includes "seven brothers, eight sons of the (same) 
mother,” is destroyed when the sons themselves are lost.!3! The X/X + 1 combination 
seven/eight cannot be adequately interpreted merely as an indefinite number.!?? The 
addition of the number eight underscores rather the aspect of completeness already 
suggested by the number seven. The conflict between Ba'al and Mot is described in a 
seven-year cycle and in a seven/eight-year schema to underscore the length of the pe- 
riod involved.!3? Other texts attribute seven and eight rooms to the god El, and in one 
Mot is possibly claiming eight rooms for himself in order to surpass El.!?* The inter- 
pretive point of intersection is in each case the number seven with its attendant sugges- 
tion of completeness, an element that does not, however, obscure the numerical ele- 
ment.!35 

The expansion of the X/X + 1 schema seven/eight itself then expands the element of 
completeness into a 70/80 schema and thence into a 77/88 schema. Seventy/eighty vas- 
sals from Hurriya are invited to Keret's funeral banquet,!59 the number seventy designat- 
ing the group as a closed unity!?? and the combination with the number eighty underscor- 
ing its size. The potency of Ba'al as well as the grief at his death is described with the 77/ 
88 schema. Ba'al "lies with her [a young cow] seventy-seven times, she allows him to 
mount eighty-eight times." “His seventy-seven brothers, the eighty-eight" weep for Ba'al, 
who has been banished to the underworld for seven years.!?* The portrayal of the com- 
pleteness of the places conquered by Ba'al enhances the X/X + 1 schema even further by 
expanding it to “sixty-six towns . . . seventy-seven hamlets . . . eighty . . . ninety.” 


127. KTU 1.19, I, 42-44; ANET, 153; cf. in this regard P. J. van Zijl, Baal: A Study of Texts in 
Connexion with Baal in the Ugaritic Epics. AOAT 10 (1972), 275-76; a different view is taken by 
W. G. E. Watson, “Puzzling Passages in the Tale of Aqhat," UF 8 (1976) 377; J. C. de Moor, 
“Marduk in Ugarit,” FS O. Loretz, 68. 

128. KTU 1.12, II, 44-45; cf. II, 9 concerning Ba'al's identity; cf. also 1.23, 66-67 (see 
above); N. Wyatt, "Atonement Theology in Ugarit and Israel," UF 8 (1976) 418; J. C. de Moor, 
An Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit. Nisaba 16 (Leiden, 1987), 133 n. 39. 

129. KTU 1.3, V, 11-12, 26-27; cf. 1.5, IV, 9; ANET, 137. 

130. KTU 1.15, II, 23-25; ANET, 146. 

131. KTU 1.14, I, 8-9; ANET, 143. 

132. So Loewenstamm, Comparative Studies, 443-44; cf. Haran, “Graded Numerical Se- 
quence," 256. 

133. KTU 1.6, V, 8-9; ANET, 141; 1.19, I, 42-44; ANET, 153. 

134. 1.3, V, 11-12, 26-27; 1.5, IV, 9; concerning the textual reconstruction of the latter pas- 
sage, see de Moor, Anthology, 76. 

135. Contra Kapelrud, "Number Seven." 

136. KTU 1.15, IV, 6-7; ANET, 146. 

137. KTU 1.4, VI, 46. 

138. KTU 1.5, V, 19-21; ANET, 139; 1.12, II, 48-49. 
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This emphasis on the number seven in Ugarit was prompted by several factors. First, 
one should note the influence of traditions from the East Semitic linguistic sphere dis- 
cernible in the adoption of the ceremonial formula of greeting in the epistolary for- 
mula. The lunar calendar also exerted an influence. The sacrificial list for the month of 
Rishyen with its positioning of sacrifices for the fifth and seventh day behind those for 
the new and full moons, however, shows that the full-moon phase was of greater signif- 
icance for sacrificial service than was the half-moon phase.'*° As the occurrences of 
3b' I, “sate oneself,” in one of the tablets of the Aghat Epic and of sb‘ II, "seven," show, 
the two lexemes may well have been subject to paretymological influence with regard 
to their initial sounds.!^! 

c. Israel. As in Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ugaritic traditions, in the OT the number 
seven transcends the merely concrete notion of counting to include elements of com- 
pleteness, energy, and fullness, thus lending special significance to the number Seba’ 
and its derivations among the numerals in the OT. The enumeration of the seven con- 
quered nations in Dt. 7:1; Josh. 3:10; 24:11'4 as well as the seven-part sacrificial list in 
Dt. 12:6 (abbreviated in v. 11) evoke the notion of totality. The number seven in the 
enumeration of the generations in Gen. 4:17-18 evokes the totality of a self-enclosed 
period of time.!4? This genealogy has been influenced by the Mesopotamian tradition 
of the seven antediluvian apkallü, “wise ones.”!* Samson's power is concretely 
evoked by the seven locks of his hair (Jgs. 16:13,19). The motif of the locks, possibly 
of Philistine origin,'4> was combined with the number seven to express fullness and 
strength. Samson is unsuccessfully bound with seven fresh bowstrings (Jgs. 16:7-8). In 
times of distress there will be only one man for every four women (Isa. 4:1). When her 
fate is turned, the barren woman will bear seven children (1 S. 2:5). The loyal daughter- 
in-law who enters the Levirate marriage is worth more than seven sons (Ruth 4:15). 
Wicked deeds unavoidably and completely catch up to perpetrators by coming back 
upon them sevenfold (Ps. 79:12; Sir. 7:3; 35:13; cf. also 20:12,14; 37:14). When 
caught, the thief must restore stolen goods by sevenfold (Prov. 6:31). In deviating from 
the legal regulations addressing theft in Ex. 21:37-22:3(Eng. 22:1-4), which demand 
two- to fivefold compensation,!49 Prov. 6:31 (cf. the second stich: “they will forfeit all 
the goods of their house") is not making the legal regulations more severe, but is rather 
lending expression to the comprehensive loss that theft involves (cf. also the LXX 
translation of 2 S. 12:6, w^et-hakkibsá y*Sallém "arba'tàyim, as kaí tén amnáda 
apoteísei heptaplasiona). 
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141. WUS, no. 2579; KTU 1.17, 1, 31; II, 6, 20; cf. also Margalit, Aght, 324, 328 on 1.18, I, 
25; $b' II: 1.17, 1, 5-16; II, 32-42. 
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BBB 21 (1964), 41. 

143. C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11. CC (Eng. trans. 1984), 324. 

144. See Wilson, 148-58; cf. Zimmern; Reiner. 

145. See O. Margalith, “Samson’s Riddle and Samson's Magic Locks,” VT 36 (1986) 229-34. 
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The aspect of comprehensive completeness also makes the number seven signifi- 
cant in the blessings and curses concluding legal collections. Enemies who advance 
one way will end up fleeing in seven ways (Dt. 28:7); Israel will similarly advance 
on the enemy one way and end up fleeing in seven ways (v. 25).'4’ Dt. 28:22 enu- 
merates seven illnesses that will come with the curse.'*5 G. Seitz!^? reconstructs in 
vv. 20-22,27-28,35 a series of fourteen (2 x 7) bodily plagues (cf. also the enumera- 
tion of illnesses, one deriving from incantation texts, in the curses of the adé oath at 
the accession of Esarhaddon).!5? Within the framework of a "plague intensification 
schema"!5! secondarily inserted into the execration list in Lev. 26, vv. 18,21, and 24 
threaten sevenfold chastisement for transgressions. In Ex. 7-11 a Yahwist hand puts 
together seven plagues,'52 on which the plague sequences in Ps. 78:44-51 and 
105:28-38 depend.!5? 

In Gen. 4:15, too, use of the motif of the number seven is enhanced by the aspect of 
totality. Whoever slays Cain “will suffer a sevenfold vengeance."!54 With this motif of 
sevenfold vengeance, 4:15 by no means represents an "extremely ancient passage" ar- 
ticulating uncontrolled vengeance;!?? it expresses rather the comprehensive protection 
of life through the general preventive of divine sanction even for the person guilty of 
fratricide who has robbed himself of the protection of his brother. Only in the excessive 

increase to seventy-sevenfold vengeance in the Song of Lamech (v. 24) does the motif 
of God's comprehensive protection of life even for those without rights become the 
motif of human violence. 

The aspect of totality also underlies the metaphor in Zech. 3:9 of the seven (pairs of) 
eyes ('inüàyim)!56 on a single stone, which is to be identified with the ‘eben 3*tiyá of 
creation!5? such that the seven eyes can survey creation. Zech. 4:2 and 10b then pick up 


147. Concerning the combination of the numbers one and seven in curses in contractual texts 
in Sefire, see KA/ 222A.21-24; 223A.1-2; cf. Cathcart, 46-47. 

148. J. G. Plóger, Literarkritische, formgeschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum 
Deuteronomium. BBB 26 (1967), 151-54. 

149. Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium. BWANT 93 (1971), 278-82. 
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Asarhaddons. Baghdader Mitteilungen, Beiheft 3 (1988), 33, 111, 162-63; cf. Shurpu IV, 83-85; 
Magli VII, 129-30. 

151. Cholewiriski, 129-30, 319. 

152. See L. Schmidt, Beobachtungen zu der Plagenerzählung in Exodus 7:14-11:10. StBib 4 
(1990), 69-77. 

153. Schmidt, 86-96; cf. Loewenstamm, “Number”; on the motif of the seven plagues, cf. 
also Rev. 15:1ff.; on the motif of seventy plagues, see L.A.E. (Vita) 34. 

154. See G. Liedke, Gestalt und Bezeichnung alttestamentlicher Rechtssütze. WMANT 39 
(1971), 124. 

155. So W. Dietrich, “Rache: Erwägungen zu einem alttestamentlichen Thema,” EvT 36 
(1976) 460. 

156. E. Lipiński, “Recherches sûr le livre de Zacharie,” VT 20 (1970) 25-29: "sources"; 
NRSV “facets”; cf. by contrast W. Rudolph, Haggai, Sacharja 1-8, 9-14, Maleachi. KAT XIII/4 
(1976), 101. 

157. Mish. Yoma 5:2; Rudolph, Sacharja, 100-102; cf. the status of scholarship account in 
C. L. Meyers and E. M. Meyers, Haggai, Zechariah 1—8. AB 25 (1987), 205-6. 
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and enhance this motif with the motif of the seven-times-seven places of illumination 
of seven lamps!5? each with seven lips.!?? The seven lamps are interpreted as Yahweh's 
eyes, which “range through the whole earth" (v. 10b). Seven squared expresses the to- 
tality of God's dominion over the earth as manifested in this gaze. Through the number 
seven, the lamps in Zech. 4:2 are related to seven-armed lampstand in Ex. 25:31-40 and 
Num. 8:2 that is identical with the lampstand from the Herodian period depicted on the 
Arch of Titus.!® The number seven expresses the comprehensive illumination of the 
lampstand; only during the late Israelite period was the interpretation of this number 
expanded to include the planets.!6! Isa. 30:26 expresses the fullness of sunlight in the 
image of the sevenfold illumination of the moon and the splendor of the eschatological 
light in the image of the sevenfold illumination of the sun (cf. 1 En. 91:16). 

The number seven acquires special significance in apocalyptic materials, where it 
designates a totality announcing the perfection of divine actions.!6? Examples include 
the seven archangels in 1 En. 20;!65 the seven spirits before the throne of God in Rev. 
1:4; 4:5; the seven angels in Apoc. Mos. 40 (cf. Tob. 12:15); the seven men in white 
robes in T. Levi 8; the seven spirits of error in T. Reu. 2; the seventy shepherds in 1 En. 
89:59-77; the seven (bronze) mountains in 1 En. 17:6; 24:1-3; 32:1-2; [70:3;] 77:4; the 
seven lampstands in Rev. 1:13ff. and seven stars in 1:16ff.; the seven seals in 5:1ff.; the 
seven trumpets in 8:2ff.; the seven thunders in 10:3-4;!% the dragon with the seven 
heads and seven diadems in 12:3 (cf. 13:1; 17:3ff.); and the seven heavens in T. Levi 3; 
Apoc. Mos. 33.165 

This element of comprehensive fullness and totality also explains the use of the 
number seven in connection with ceremony and ritual. In the ceremonial greeting in 
Gen. 33:1b-3,6-7,166 the sevenfold bowing (33:3)!67 expresses total subjection just as 
the sevenfold repetition of God’s praise expresses the sincerity of one’s thanks. Rites of 
purification and atonement include sevenfold aspersion (Lev. 4:6,17; 8:11; 
14:7,16,27,51; 16:14,19; Nu. 19:4; cf. 2 K. 4:35; 5:10,14). The late-exilic Dtr account 
of the conquest of Jericho draws on such thinking in portraying the sevenfold circum- 


158. Meyers and Meyers, Zechariah 1—8, 229-34. 
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274-80. 

160. Cf. Eltester; M. Pfanner, Der Titusbogen (Mainz, 1983), 54, 72-74, ills. 54, 63, 1-7; 
L. Yarden, Opuscula Romana 14 (1983) 101-2. 

161. Cf. Josephus, B.J. 5.217; Ant. 3.145; Philo, Her. 221-22; cf. Mos. 2.105; O. Bócher, 
TRE, IV, 302. 

162. Cf. Rengstorf, TNDT, Il, 632; Collins. 

163. See S. Uhlig, Das äthiopische Henochbuch. JSHRZ V/6 (1984), 552-53 n. 8. 

164. See in this regard Day, VT 29 (1979) 145. 

165. On the diminutive aspect of the number 3% in apocalyptic (Dnl. 7:25; 12:7; Rev. 12:14) 
and rabbinic traditions, cf. G. Kittel, Rabbinica (Leipzig, 1920), 31-38; Gordis, 17-18; Gese, 
399-422; on the function of the number seven in Jewish-Hellenistic apologetics, see N. Walter, 
Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos. TU 86 (1964), 73, 150-71. 

166. C. Westermann, Genesis 12—36. CC (Eng. trans. 1985), 490-91. 
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vention of the city (Josh. 6:15bß,16a [v. 4ba is post-Dtr]; cf. also 1 K. 18:43,44).168 
The number seven is also significant in connection with rituals in determining the num- 
ber of sacrificial animals (cf. Gen. 21:28-30; Nu. 23:1,14,29; 28:11,27; 29:2,8,32,36; 
] Ch. 15:26; 2 Ch. 29:21). Multiples and enhancements include fourteen (Nu. 
29:29,32), seventy (2 Ch. 29:32), seventy-seven (Ezra 8:35), seven hundred (2 Ch. 
15:11), seven thousand (2 Ch. 15:11; 30:24), and seventy-seven hundred sacrificial ani- 
mals (2 Ch. 17:11). Other associated numbers include one (Nu. 28:30; 29:8,34,36), two 
(Num. 28:11,27; 29:2;16? concerning combinations with the numbers one hundred and 
two hundred, cf. 2 Ch. 29:32), and twelve (Ezra 8:35). 

As in Akkadian and Ugaritic literature, in Israel too the number seventy expresses 
the special size of a group of people (Fensham). Jerubbaal/Gideon (Jgs. 8:30; 9:2,4- 
5,18,24,56) and Ahab (2 K. 10:1,6,7) each had seventy sons, and Abdon had forty sons 
and thirty grandsons who rode on seventy donkeys (Jgs. 12:14). The house of Jacob 
numbered seventy persons when it came into Egypt (Gen. 46:27; Ex. 1:5). The group 
of Israel's elders is said to have included the ideal number of seventy persons, which as 
a "number of totality" represented the totality of the people (Ex. 24:1,9; Nu. 
11:16,24,25; Ezk. 8:11; etc.).!?? 

The seven-day and seven-year periods function as temporal divisions. Jacob serves 
seven years each for Leah and Rachel (Gen. 29:18,20,27,30). Seven lean years (of fam- 
ine) follow seven fat years (of plenty; Gen. 41:1-57).!?! The construction of the first 
temple took seven years (1 K. 6:38). The Flood begins seven days after its announce- 
ment (Gen.7:4,10), and Noah twice sends out doves at seven-day intervals to determine 
whether the waters have receded (Gen. 8:10,12). Mourning periods for the dead last 
seven days (Gen. 50:10; cf. Nu. 6:9; 19:11; 1 S. 31:13; 1 Ch. 10:12; Job 2:13; Jdt. 
16:24; Sir. 22:12; restricted to six days in Apoc. Mos. 43; L.A.E. [Vita] 51). After a 
waiting period of seven days (Lev. 12:2), circumcision is performed on the eighth day 
after birth (Gen. 17:12; Lev. 12:2; cf. Ex. 22:29[30]; Lev. 22:27). Hebrew developed 
the term sabia‘ as a designation for such seven-day periods,!?? which refers to typical 
units of seven quite independent of the calendrical week!?? such as periods of mourn- 
ing (Dnl. 10:2-3). A person who lives seventy or eighty years is thought to have lived a 
long life (Ps. 90:10; Jub. 23:15-16; cf. Gen. 5:12; 11:26).!7* Such thinking can also be 
associated with the motif of the seventy-year exile!’5 and destruction of Jerusalem 
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(2 Ch. 36:21; Jer. 25:11-12; 29:10; Dnl. 9:2;!76 cf. Jer. 23:15-18), reminding the reader 
that none of the present generation will live to experience its end (cf. also Ex. 20:5; Dt. 
5:9).177 

Concerning heptadic periods of time, cf. seven days in Gen. 31:23; Ex. 7:25; Jgs. 
14:12,17-18; 1 S. 10:8; 13:8; 2 S. 2:11; 5:5; 12:18; 1 K. 20:29; 2 K. 3:9; Est. 1:5,10; 
Tob. 11:19; Jdt. 16:24; 3 Mc. 6:30; 7:17; Ezk. 3:15,16; 4 Ezra 5:20,21; 6:35; 7:30,101; 
2 Bar. 12:5; 20:5; 43:3; 47:2; T. Jud. 12:2; L.A.E. (Vita) 46; seventy days: T. Levi 8:1; 
seven months: | S. 6:1; Ezk. 39:12,14; T. Reu. 1:7-8; T. Naph. 6:1; seven years: Jgs. 
6:1; 12:9; 2 S. 24:13; 1 K. 2:11; 2 K. 8:1-3; 11:4; 12:1,2(11:21; 12:1); 18:9; 1 Ch. 3:4; 
29:27; 2 Ch. 24:1; Est. 2:16; Ezk. 39:9; seventy years: Zech. 1:12; 7:5; seventy-seven 
years: Asc. Mos. 3:14; seven hundred years: T. Benj. 7:3; seventy weeks of years: Dnl. 
9:24;178 seventy generations: 1 En. 10:12; ten weeks of the world for every seven gen- 
erations: 1 En. 91:11-16; 93:3-10.!79 

The heptadic temporal division of seven days is of particular importance in cult 
and ritual. The earliest festival regulations (Ex. 23:15a; 34:18-20aba) already fix 
the duration of the Feast of Unleavened Bread at seven days, a regulation remaining 
stable even after the association of this feast with the Passover.!*? The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread is structured by a 1-6/7-day schema (cf. Ex. 13:6 [pre-Dtr]; Dt. 
16:8).'8! From the perspective of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the heptadic sys- 
tem acquired significance for the entire Israelite festival calendar. The šābu'ôt 
(Feast of Weeks) is celebrated for seven times seven days after the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread (Passover; Lev. 23:15ff.; Dt. 16:9).!5? The Dtn reform program adapts 
the Feast of Booths to the Feast of Unleavened Bread/Passover by making it a 
seven-day festival. 

The rhythm of seven also characterizes the redactional structure of the Dtn festival 
calendar in Dt. 16:1-7.!55 In the regulations for the three pilgrimage festivals in vv. 1- 
8,9-12,13-15, the number seven determines the temporal schema seven times: vv. 3,4, 
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ninety years between the exile and the eschaton; on the calendrical texts 4Q293; 317; 319-37 
from Qumran, which deal with cycles of three, six, seven, and forty-nine years, see J. T. Milik, 
ed., The Books of Enoch (Oxford, 1976), 187; on Hebrew dating using the number seven, see 
HAL, III, 1400b (with bibliog.). 
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181. On the interpretation, see Cholewiriski, 184-86; on the thesis of an eight-day Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (see Dt. 16:8), see H. G. May, "The Relation of the Passover to the Festival of 
Unleavened Cakes," JBL 55 (1936) 77; on this thesis and the significance of the number seven in 
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Sib‘at yàmim; v. 8, yom hass*bi 1; v. 9a,b, Sib’G Sabu'ót; vv. 13,15, Sib'at yamim. In the 
festival regulations in Lev. 23:33-36(39-43), secondary redaction in v. 36b!*4 and v. 39 
enhances the length of the Feast of Booths within the X/X + 1 schema to seven/eight 
days with an “seret, a “celebratory conclusion;"!55 on the eighth day in order to dem- 
onstrate the priority of the Feast of Booths over the Passover/Feast of Unleavened 
Bread.!56 Commensurate with the Dtn reform program, 1 K. 8:2 and 65a identify the 
temple dedication feast of the first temple with the seven-day Feast of Booths. 2 Ch. 
7:8-9 associates the eight-day Feast of Booths with a seven-day temple dedication fes- 
tival (1 K. 8:65b is a secondary accommodation). Finally, the seven-day period is also 
of central significance for the temporal structure of purificatory and atonement rituals 
(cf. Lev. 13:4-6,21,26,27,31-34,50,51,54; 14:38,39: skin disease; 15:13,19,24: hemor- 
rhaging; 14:8,9,27: purificatory sacrifices; Ex. 29:37: altar atonement; Nu. 19:19; 
31:24: water of purification [association of the third and seventh days]; Nu. 
19:11,12,14,16; 31:19: defilement through contact with the dead [association of the 
third and seventh days]). 

The origin of the institution of the seventh day as a day of rest is found in the sacral 
temporal structure of the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ex. 13:6; Dt. 16:8), which, while 
originally associated with the harvest, was expanded to include the time of plowing 
(Ex. 34:21b) and finally associated with the > NAW sbr, “Sabbath,” ultimately affect- 
ing the temporal structure of the entire year (cf. Dt. 5:13,14aaba; Ex. 20:9,10aa,b).!3’ 
Institutions related to the six/seven temporal structure of the theology of separation as- 
sociated with the Feast of Unleavened Bread and the day of rest include the temporal 
structure of six/seven years!®® in the regulations concerning the institutions of the fal- 
low year in Ex. 23:10-11;'89 Dt. 15:1-6;!9 Lev. 25:1-7,!?! and the release of slaves in 
Ex. 21:2-11;!?? Dt. 15:12-18.!9* Lohfink!?* draws attention to the number of twice 
seven laws in Deuteronomy providing for those who do not own their own land (Dt. 
5:14; 12,7,12,18; 14:26-27,29; 15:20; 16:11,14; 24:19,20,21; 26:11,12-13) and to the 
seven motivations deriving from the Egyptian experience (Dt. 5:15; 10:19; 15:15; 
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7/+ 1 also characterizes the redaction in the fourth section of the book of Psalms (Ps. 
90-106) within the composition of Ps. 93-100.22° Concerning the heptadic structure of 
apocalyptic materials, cf. the seven visions of 4 Ezra.??! 

Within the Qumran writings, structures based on seven emerge in the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice 4Q400-407, 11Q17, and MasShirShabb.??? The composition of the 
three parts of songs 1-5; 6-8; 9-13 has its center in song 7.22? Songs six (praise of the 
seven highest angelic princes) and eight (praise of the lesser princes) bracket song 
seven, which anticipates songs 9-13. The number seven determines both the structure 
and the content in each of the songs six, seven, and eight.??* 

Given the fluctuation of such culturally significant words as "seven" in connection 
with trade activities and cultural exchange, it makes little sense to attempt an etymol- 
ogy of the number Seba‘ restricted only to Hebrew. As in the dialects of East Semitic 
and Northwest Semitic, so also in Hebrew one can assume the presence of the 
paretymological phenomenon of isophony. Although Gen. 21:28ff. establishes a con- 
nection between sb‘, “swear,” and Seba‘, this does not allow any etymological conclu- 
sions regarding the Proto-Semitic number 355,225 since 3b, “swear,’2° is attested nei- 
ther in East Semitic nor in Old Aramaic.?? Neither, in a reverse fashion, can Sb’, 
"swear," be derived from the numeral.??8 The notion of a fullness of witnesses to an 
oath is not associated with the number seven. The PNs Beer-sheba (Gen. 21:31; 
26:33),229 Bathsheba,?39 Elisheba,23! and Jehosheba (Jehoshabeath)??? still preserve 
the root sb‘, “be full, sated, completed,” as widely attested in the Semitic languages,??? 
prior to the allophonic split s/s in Hebrew.??* Israel adopted the special significance of 
the number seven over the course of cultural history, a significance amplified by the sa- 
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cral temporal structure of the great pilgrimage festivals and by the accommodation of 
the temporal structure to the Sabbath. 


II. The Feast of Weeks. 

l. Pre-Deuteronomic Regulations in Ex. 34:22a; (23:16a). The system of norms 
and laws in preexilic Israel derives from three originally independent legal sources: the 
family, local and state legal authority, and the cultic regulations of sanctuaries; only 
secondarily were these sources merged. The regulations for the hag Säbu’öt, the “Feast 
of Weeks,” in Ex. 34:22a 1s part of the pre-Yahwist cultic regulation in Ex. 34:18- 
23,25*.26 whose structural elements are still quite distinct. Verses 18 and 21-23 consti- 
tute a self-enclosed festival regulation. The festival regulations in vv. 18 and 22 frame 
the regulation governing the seventh day as a day of rest, which in its own turn extends 
the sacral 6/7-day structure of the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ex. 13:6, pre-Dtr^?*) to 
include the time of plowing and harvesting, thus placing the fertility of the fields under 
Yahweh's rule.236 The hag šābu'ôt is associated with these seven-day periods. The 
seven-day periods that give the one-day festival its name determine the structure of the 
time of the barley and wheat harvests between hag hammassöt and hag Säbu’öt, com- 
bining the two festivals with one another. Ex. 34:23 summarizes and concludes the fes- 
tival regulation (cf. 1 K. 9:25). This festival regulation is structured by the threefold use 
of the number seven, 3ib'at yämim (v. 18), bayyóm hass3*bi'i (v. 21), and hag Sabu Ót 
(v. 22), as well as by the combination of seven regulations (v. 18: ti$mor, tó kal; v. 21: 
ta ^bód, tisböt [bis]; v. 22: ta ^$eh; v. 23: yerä’eh), with a focus on the double risbót of 
the commandment ordering a day of rest. The festival regulation includes an adden- 
dum, namely, a pre- Yahwist sacrificial regulation in Ex. 34:25a,b (happdsah is a Dir 
addendum???),26b, bracketed by v. 262,735 and an insertion, namely, the regulations re- 
garding the firstborn in Ex. 34:19-20, bracketed by v. 20bß. Yahwistic redaction makes 
the tradition in Ex. 34:18-23,25,26, already present as part of Yahwistic initial redac- 
tion, into part of a tradition regarding privilege by connecting it with vv. 10b (10a is a 
post-Dtr addendum), 1 la (11b is Dtr),12,16 (17 is Dtr;??? v. 24 is Dtr?*?).?*! The festival 
regulation of the hag Säbu’öt in Ex. 34:22a is to be interpreted as part of the pre- 
Yahwistic festival regulations encompassing Ex. 34:18,21,22,23. Although the adver- 
bial qualification bikkiiré q*sir hittim, “(time of the) firstfruits of wheat harvest," as a 
designation of time is the necessary indication of date, as a modal qualification it also 
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implies a regulation regarding festival gifts. It stipulates that the one-day festival was 
celebrated at the beginning of the wheat harvest. The preceding commandment regard- 
ing the day of rest as well as the designation of the festival as a festival of seven-day 
periods suggests that the festival date fell on one of the days of rest of those seven-day 
periods between the Feast of Unleavened Bread and the Feast of Weeks whose number 
was determined by the status of the harvest. 

With its salvific-historical basis, the fixed festival date, and the 6/7-day structure, 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread lends expression to the priority this festival enjoyed 
over the harvest in the sense that the harvest period, structured by the seven-day peri- 
ods deriving from the Feast of Unleavened Bread itself, is a function of the festival 
rather than the festival being a function of the harvest.??? Because the festival date de- 
pends on the status of the grain in the fields, the Feast of Weeks is more closely tied to 
the actual harvest. The specific characteristic of the festival, however, the placement of 
the harvest under Yahweh's dominion in the separation of the seventh day of the seven- 
day period, positions the festival within the horizon of the theology of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread and its accompanying evocation of the experience of the exodus. The 
name of the festival, hag abu ót, articulates the specific theological characteristic of 
this festival — one grounded in the Feast of Unleavened Bread — in the theology of 
the separation of the seven-day periods. The probability that there was a pre-Israelite 
festival designation following the Ugaritic tradition of periods based on the number 
seven in the sense of a “Feast of Fullness” is difficult to demonstrate.*43 The key theo- 
logical idea in the festival designation is not the fullness of the harvest, but God's do- 
minion over that harvest as the initiator of all fertility. Although the theological profile 
of this festival as one of separation can already be discerned in the pre- Yahwistic tradi- 
tion, attempts to associate the celebration of the Feast of Weeks with the recitation of 
concrete traditions of a creed encompassing hexateuchal themes?^4 or the Decalog?45 
remain hypothetical. 

Ex. 34:18-26* has a parallel in the festival regulations in 23:14-19.?46 The traditio- 
historical relationship between these two traditions is assessed differently. E. Aurelius 
interprets 34:10-27 as (post)exilic/late-Dtr with the adoption of 23:14-19 from the 
"Covenant Code.”247 The presupposition that 23:14-19 was part of a pre-Dtr “Covenant 
Code,” however, presents problems. The thesis of a basic stratum or collection regard- 
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ginning of the Passover (Unleavened Bread) festival week to the new moon (hódes)?94 
of Abib. Verse 8, which was appended to the Dtn festival regulations for Passover (Un- 
leavened Bread), articulates the temporal structure of this festival in a 6/7-day schema 
and transitions to the following regulations for the Feast of Weeks in vv. 9-10. Verse 9 
is chiastically structured and framed by sib'á Sabu'ót and picks up on v. 8. After the 
“seret on the seventh day of the Feast of Passover (Unleavened Bread), the barley har- 
vest begins in the month of Abib255 and with it the counting of the seven Sabu 61756 at 
whose end on the fifty-sixth day and eighth day of rest after the new moon of Abib the 
hag hassäbu’öt (definite article, v. 16) is to be celebrated (v. 10aa). The centralization 
of the pilgrimage festival no longer allows for any dependence of the festival date on 
the current status of the grain in the fields. This determination now severs the festival 
date from the beginning of the wheat harvest and moves it to its end.??? In the Gezer 
Calendar the feasts pesah-massöt and Sabu'ót encompass the period called yrh qsr 
$'rm, “month of the barley harvest,” and yrh gsr w[kl], “month of harvesting and [mea- 
suring]” (cf. also Ruth 2:23; Jer. 5:24).?55 Hence there is no need to assume that the 
Feast of Weeks was a family festival within the Dtn festival regulations in contrast to 
Passover (Unleavened Bread), which addressed all of Israel as its festival subject. 
The displacement of the festival date to the end of the wheat harvest replaces the gift 
of the firstfruits of the wheat harvest (Ex. 34:22a[23:16a]) with a freewill offering “in 
proportion to the blessing,” i.e., the yield, of the harvest (Dt. 16:10apb). In contrast to 
the festival regulations of the Feast of Passover (Unleavened Bread), those for the Feast 
of Weeks mention no specific cultic observances and especially no cultic meal, perhaps 
a reflection of the conscious resistance to canaanizing interpretations of the harvest 
festival.?*? But since the pre-Dtn interpretation of the festival within the framework of 
the festival calendar in Ex. 34 already underscored the particular theological feature of 
the festival in a theology of separation, one can assume that the cultic observances, in 
contrast to those of the Feast of Passover (Unleavened Bread), were not really medi- 
ated through this particular feature and as a result did not become part of the regula- 
tions. The Dtn interpretation (Dt. 16:10b) views joy in Yahweh's blessing as the es- 
sence of this festival. The centralization of the cult (Dt. 16:11b) removes the 
boundaries of familial and regionally restricted festival communities. In its festival joy 
($mh) before Yahweh (v. llaq; cf. 12:12; 26:11; associated with a sacrificial meal in 
12:7,18; 14:26; 27:7), Israel is constituted as a community (v. 1 laf) including children 
and the legally disadvantaged, slaves, Levites, orphans, and widows, thus removing the 
limitations restricting the festival community to merely the male citizens (Ex. 34:23; 
[23:17]) and cultically dissolving social and legal distinctions within Israel.?9? This 
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6. The Feast of Weeks in Late Israelite and Early Jewish Traditions. a. The Date. 
The different dates for the Feast of Weeks proposed in late Israelite and early Jewish 
circles derive from the different interpretations of mimmoh’rat haššabbāt in Lev. 
23:(12),15, interpretations leading to differing solutions to the mediation of the festival 
calendar with the week-based structure that was not really carried through in the bibli- 
cal tradition itself. The Sadducees and Samaritans identify the Sabbath with the weekly 
Sabbath in the week of Unleavened Bread, so that the counting begins with the first 
Sunday of that week and the Feast of Weeks itself always falls on the Sunday 
mimmoh’rat hassabbät hass*bi'it (Lev. 23:16).2”0 The interpretation of the Pharisees 
(cf. Bab. Yoma 4b) identifies the Sabbath with the fifteenth day of the first month, so 
that the counting begins on the sixteenth day of the first month and ends on the sixth 
day of the third month, an interpretation also followed by Lev. 23:11 LXX with ré 
epaürion tés prótés, Lev. 23:11,15 Tg., as well as by Philo and Josephus.??! Hence the 
Pharisaic dating probably reflects the late Israelite praxis during the period of the sec- 
ond temple.??? In the festival calendars of the book of Jubilees and of Qumran, the pre- 
sentation of the sheaf offering falls on the first day of the first week after the end of the 
Unleavened Bread week, i.e., on the Sunday of the twenty-sixth day of the first month, 
hassabbät being understood as the week fixed in this solar calendar.*’> Counting from 
the twenty-sixth day of the first month, the Feast of Weeks falls consistently (cf. Jub. 
6:38; 11QPs* 27:6) on the Sunday of the fifteenth day of the third month (cf. Jub. 
14:1,10; 15:1).??* This calendar severs the Feast of Weeks as the primary festival of the 
festival cycle from the Feast of Passover (Unleavened Bread). 

b. Association with the Revelation of the Law. During the postexilic period, Priestly 
theology shifted the date of both the making of the covenant and the giving of the To- 
rah to the third month and thus into proximity with the Feast of Weeks (Ex. 19:1; 2 Ch. 
15:10-14).275 Ex. 19:10 Tg. and 24:1 Tg. date the giving of the Torah to the sixth day of 
the third month, i.e., to the Feast of Weeks according to Pharisaic reckoning, and the 
making of the covenant to the seventh day of the third month. Nu. 28:36 Tg. Onq. and 
Tg. Ps.-J. accordingly refer to the Feast of Weeks $b'wrykm as ‘srt, “assembly” (so also 
Dt. 16:10 Tg. Neof.; Josephus, Ant. 3.252). By inserting bhg' dSbw‘y’, 2 Ch. 15:11 Tg. 
dates the making of the covenant under King Asa to the Feast of Weeks as an “oath 
feast" (cf. vv. 14-15; cf. Jub. 6:21; 11 QT 19:9). The Mekilta??6 reverses the biblical se- 
quence of the giving of the Torah and the making of the covenant and dates the latter in 
Ex. 34:3ff. to the fifth day of the third month and the former to the sixth day of the third 
month.??? Since tannaitic and rabbinic discussions then follow this sequence of making 
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of the covenant and giving of the Torah in its deviation from the biblical materials, dat- 
ing the giving of the Torah to the seventh day of the third month (Bab. Sabb. 86b; Yoma 
4b), the making of the covenant then falls on the sixth day of the third month of the 
Feast of Weeks. The book of Jubilees also presupposes this sequence. The revelation of 
the commandments begins on the sixteenth day of the third month (Jub. 1:2), the day 
after the making of the covenant at the Feast of Weeks on the fifteenth day of the third 
month (6:17). On this festival day the Noachian covenant is renewed (6:1-22), just as 
Abraham had done in an exemplary fashion (14:10-20; 15:1). 

In Qumran the b‘rit renewal (1QS 1:16-3:12) is celebrated at the Feast of Weeks.?73 
Not until the amoraic-rabbinic tradition (Bab. Pesah. 68b; cf. Seder ‘Olam Rabba 5) is 
the Feast of Weeks associated with the giving of the Torah.?’? 
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I. 1. Etymology. The root $br is found throughout the Semitic languages.! In East 
Semitic, Akk. Sebéru(m) is attested from Old Akkadian (sabärum)? on into Neo- 
Assyrian ($Sabäru) and South Babylonian, the semantic spectrum extending from the 
concrete breaking of objects (e.g., weapons, wooden objects, furniture, door bolts, 
bones, wings, cultic images), to pars pro toto usage in which the breaking of body parts 
refers to illnesses or defects, on to metaphorical usage in the sense of “destroy, annihi- 
late." The same semantic field recurs with various nuances and modifications in West 
Semitic witnesses, including among Northwest Semitic Can. fbr (apart from Hebrew 
also in Phoenician, in Karatepe?) and tbr (in Ugaritic*), also Aram. tbr (in various 
dialects?), though also Sbr in Old Aramaic;$ Southwest Semitic includes Northern 
Arab. tabara, corresponding to OSA fbr, alongside Eth./Tigr. sabara. The root derives 
from Proto-Semitic *rbr, whose nonemphatic interdental  commensurately recurs in š, 
Lors! 

Although one can no longer determine unequivocally whether Heb. $br IV$eber Il 
represent a unique semantic development of sbr I or derive from a different basis en- 
tirely,5 the following considerations can be mentioned. M. Ellenbogen is probably cor- 
rect in doubting that Seber II, “grain,” derives from Shr I, since Seber is itself probably a 
primary noun. Ellenbogen suggests instead deriving Seber, “grain,” from Sum. $IBIR 
and Akk. sibirru. He also objects to a derivation from Egyp. sb’, “eat,” or $b.w, “nour- 
ishment, sacral meal."? S. Rin believes that Shr, “eat, feed,” derives from Ugar. tbr gnh, 
basing his proposal on, among other things, his own translation of 1 K. 13:28: “The 
lion had not eaten the body or devoured (šbr) the donkey.”!® Rin cannot adduce Ps. 
104:11 (MT) because of scribal error. 

M. Fishbane demonstrates a relationship with Akk. subrü with regard to both use 
and morphology in Jgs. 7:15 and suggests the translation "reveal"; similarly also 
W. Richter, who adduces Akk. Sabru, “seer,” and understands $br in Jgs. 7:15 as an in- 
terpretive formula (for dreams).!! Hence Even-Shoshan correctly lists Jgs. 7:15 inde- 
pendently as a witness for 3br III.'? 


l. See G. Bergstrasser, Intro. to the Semitic Languages (Eng. trans., Winona Lake, Ind., 
1983), 220-21. 

2. AHw, III, 1206-7, 1590. 

3. See KAI 26A.L8. 

4. Cf. WUS, no. 2834; UT, no. 2642; M. J. Dahood, RSP, I, 377, no. 598; II, 13 (no. 17), 33 
(no. 66). 

5. Cf. DNSI, Il, 1105-6; Beyer, 721. 

6. KAI 2224.38. 

7. See S. Moscati, An Intro. to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. PLO 6 
(1969), 27-30, §§8.11-20; on the phonetic problem between interdentals and sibilants, cf. W. von 
Soden, “Die Spirantisierung von Verschlusslauten im Akkadischen;" JNES 27 (1968) 214-20. 

8. On this discussion see HAL, IV, 1404-5. 

9. M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Words in the OT (London, 1962), 157. 

10. "Ugaritic-OT Affinities,” BZ 7 (1963) 24. 

11. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford, 1985), 456-57; Richter, 
“Traum und Traumdeutung im AT,” BZ 7 (1963) 214-15. 

12. Even-Shoshan, 2067. 
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against Israel when he breaks Israel's "staff of bread" and for Israel when he breaks Is- 
rael's “yoke.”>> 


III. God as Subject. When God acts on Israel's behalf and breaks its yoke, he frees 
Israel from its bonds (Jer. 30:8; Nah. 1:13), from servitude (Jer. 30:8), and from tyr- 
anny (Isa. 14:5), and hence Israel can again “walk erect" (Lev. 26:13). Israel's adver- 
saries mentioned by name include Egypt (Ezk. 30:18), Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 28:11), 
and Babylon (Jer. 28:2,4). When God acts against Israel, the consequences are terrible. 
References to the breaking of the staff of bread also mention misfortunes ranging from 
famine (rà àb, Ps. 105:16,33; Ezk. 5:16) to eradication (kärat, Ezk. 14:13). 

Independent of references to the yoke and the staff of bread, other statements de- 
scribe God's positive as well as his negative actions. 

1. The shepherd motif (Ezk. 34:16) associates šbr with “binding up (wounds)" 
(häbas). That is, God provides for an undamaged physical condition when he binds 
wounds (hàübas ‘assebet) and heals (räpä‘) what is broken (cf. Ps. 147:3; Isa. 61:1, by 
means of an emissary). God even promises the birth of a new people (Isa. 66:8-9).?5 

2. Negative actions include God threatening to break the ‘am and the city “as one 
breaks a potter's vessel, so that it can never be mended" (Jer. 19:11). God intends to de- 
stroy Israel's politics of alliance — expressed in the image of the wall (Isa. 30:14)?’ — 
like “a potter's vessel,” without mercy and so completely that not even the shards can 
be used. 

God's actions are thus described in various ways, presumably according to the his- 
torical situation and intention of the author. In references to the private sphere, authors 
are especially inclined to draw on imagery associated with the body or illness (Ps. 
34:21[20]).?5 By contrast, the new goal of God's global actions is to end wars and de- 
stroy all war materiel (Ps. 46:10[9]; 76:4[3]; 107:16; Hos. 2:20[18]). 


IV. 1. Meaning of the Verbal Stems. The notion of "breaking" is expressed by the 
verbal stems in the qal, niphal, and piel (the hiphil and hophal once each). 

In the qal (52 times), Sbr refers to the elimination of oppression (14 times), the de- 
struction of parts of human or animal bodies (12 times), the breaking of people or of 
groups of people and of war materiel (8 times each). The “breaking of jars" is ex- 
pressed 4 times in the qal. Job 38:10; Ps. 29:5; and Isa. 42:3 expand the use of the qal 
by adding three new objects: bounds, cedars, and reeds. One noteworthy observation is 
that although the qal can be used in many different expressions, including those other- 
wise formulated in the niphal and piel, it is the only stem used in reference to the 
breaking of the "staff of bread" (5 times). 


25. See below, IV.2, 3. 

26. See C. Westermann, /saiah 40—66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 419. 

27. See H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. trans. 2002), 153. 

28. On Lam. 3:4, H.-J. Kraus, Klagelieder (Threni). BK XX (*1983), 60, suggests that the 
combination with billà' refers to a serious illness that is not, however, to be understood as a refer- 
ence to an individual. 
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The niphal of $br occurs 58 times in various contexts, though with noticeable fre- 
quency in connection with breaking parts of human or animal bodies (20 times), people 
or groups of people (17 times), and war materiel (9 times). The remaining 12 occur- 
rences are divided between 7 different objects. 

The piel of $br is used 37 times in connection with objects of religious significance 
or with cultic objects (21 times), with war materiel (7 times), and with organs of the 
body (5 times). Occasional references are made to the breaking of trees (twice), rocks 
(1 K. 19:11), and the heads of dragons (Ps. 74:13). The considerable difference in the 
number of occurrences shows that, in the piel, use of Sbr is concentrated on objects 
with religious significance, especially as such involves the elimination of cultic objects 
inimical to God. One can also demonstrate that the piel passages exhibit an explicitly 
religious character, the exceptions being Ex. 9:25; Job 29:17; Dnl. 8:7. 

The suggestion of HAL” that the verbal stem depends on the material composition 
of its objects (qal: “only items which can be actually broken"; piel: “objects made of 
stone and metal... which cannot actually be broken in one action but as a result of 
some other wasting process ?9) cannot be maintained; the overlapping among objects 
is too considerable if one compares according to categories of objects that can be bro- 
ken easily (immediately) or only with difficulty (mediately). The qal is used to express 
the destruction of materials of a physiological nature such as people, organs of the 
body, and trees (altogether 22 times) and pottery (4 times), i.e., materials that are easily 
broken. By contrast, the breaking of war materiel occurs 9 times. The niphal is used 42 
times in connection with objects that are easily broken (39 times in connection with 
material of a physiological nature; 3 times with the breaking of vessels), countered by 
11 occurrences associated with objects that are difficult to break (in 9 instances war 
materiel; twice cultic objects). The piel is used not only in reference to breaking harder 
material such as cultic objects (21 times) and war materiel (7 times), but also in con- 
nection with substances of a physiological nature (7 times). Moreover, the removal of 
stone altars (mizb*hót), i.e., of cultic objects, is expressed not only by sbr piel but also 
by nts in both the qal and piel. 

Hence the biblical authors' conscious use of the various stems must be explained on 
the basis of the relationship between the stems themselves. 

The qal and piel of sbr differ in that the qal refers to the current action of “breaking” 
while the piel emphasizes that which brings about the result of "making something 
broken" and is thus resultative.?! The goal of the piel statement is that cultic objects in- 
imical to God be definitively broken and that weapons of war be destroyed once and 
for all (cf. Ps. 46:10[9]; 76:4[3]). The second distinction is that the gal’s reference is 
more punctiliar than that of the piel. 

If one juxtaposes 3br niphal and qal (as well as piel), the niphal differs in that no 
agent is mentioned. Moreover, that which in the qal and piel constitutes the object (of 


29. HAL, IV, 1402. 
30. See HP, 181. 
31. See IBHS, 399-400, 405. 
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breaking) becomes the subject in niphal statements, acquiring thereby a double status, 
namely, as “actor and patient of the action, ?? and raising the question regarding the 
(co-)initiator of the action of breaking. Instead of explicitly naming the initiator, Dnl. 
8:25 and 11:22, for example, state who it is not. As a rule, the context of $br niphal 
does suggest an initiator (cf. Isa. 24:10; Jer. 50:23; 51:8,30; Ezk. 6:4,6; 30:8), as also 
applies to a sequence of events the first of which mentions an initiator or a causal factor 
while the following 3br niphal is then not directly or is only loosely associated with 
that initiator/cause (Isa. 8:15; 27:11; 28:13; Ezk. 31:12). The double status of the 
niphal leaves the initiator unnamed, thus making it possible to insert one interpretively. 
The initiator can be God (e.g., 2 Ch. 20:37; Ezk. 6:4,6; cf. also Job 38:15; Dnl. 8:25; 
11:20; passages lacking any interest in the initiator include Ezk. 26:2 and 27:34). As- 
suming God to be the initiator is possible only through interpretation deriving from 
faith, since no concrete connection can be demonstrated between "being broken" and 
God. Such association must be supplied by the author and reader, which is why the 
niphal is frequently used to express theologically the passivum divinum in the sense 
“you are broken (and God initiated it)." 


2. Breaking the Staff of Bread. The expression "breaking the staff of bread" occurs 
in Lev. 26:26; Ps. 105:16; Ezk. 4:16; 5:16; 14:13, though just what the "staff of bread" 
really was is still a matter of dispute. References to "breaking the staff’? of bread" are 
made only in connection with famine (explicitly in Ps. 105:16; Ezk. 5:16; 14:13; im- 
plicitly in Lev. 26:20,29; Ezk. 4:16; cf. vv. 9-16?4). 

L. Kóhler suggests that the “staff of bread" was an instrument used for storage; ring- 
shaped breads were threaded onto the staff so they could be stored out of the reach of 
mice.?5 H. Schult adds to this explanation by proposing that the “staff of bread" might 
have been a carrying pole.?6 These explanations, however, do not really address the sit- 
uation of distress one senses in these passages. The identification with a carrying pole 
is refuted by Nu. 13:23 and 1 Ch. 15:15, which designate the carrying pole with the 
specific term môt or mötä (+ prep. 'al). 

Not only does this praxis-oriented interpretation not fit, neither does the suggestion 
that the "staff of bread" represents an instrument used by the baker, since preparation 
of the dough did not require a pole as an instrument; first, the dough was kneaded by 
hand, and second, it was prepared only in small quantities in any case. (As a rule, only 
enough bread was baked to cover daily needs.*’) Neither was a special pole or staff re- 
quired for baking; practically any small, readily available pole suitable for turning and 


32. Ibid., 380; cf. 381. 

33. > NVN matteh. 

34. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 169-70. 

35. "Alttestamentliche Wortforschung: Loch- und Ringbrot,” 7Z 4 (1948) 154-55; both HAL, 
II, 573, and H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), on Ps. 105, concur with this in- 
terpretation. 

36. “Marginale zum ‘Stab des Brotes,” ZDPV 87 (1971) 206. 

37. See M. Kellermann, BRI, 29. 
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draft animal's head; they were then firmly strapped to the head with cords (cf. Jer. 
27:2).*’ As such they came to symbolize a loss of freedom.** Jer. 28 (scriptio defectiva) 
may be referring to these yoke hooks (with Zwickel, contra GesB). 

Alongside the "yoke," reference is also made to "breaking the staff" (matteh, Isa. 
14:5; Jer. 48:18; and according to the MT also Nah. 1:13 and Ezk. 30:18; and šēbet, 
Isa. 14:29). For H. Wildberger,*? matteh in Isa. 14:5 symbolizes the "power of the one 
who is ruling,” and is to be understood as originally representing a divining rod with 
magical power.?? Nah. 1:13 associates matteh with the expression “snapping bonds" 
(nátaq mós*rót). Isa. 14:5 parallels the stick with the scepter of tyrants (Sébet mos*lim). 
One thus sees how Israel perceived not only this foreign rule, but also that from which 
Israel was then liberated, namely, from foreign powers and from the coercion and tyr- 
anny they imposed. 

The scepter (šēbet) symbolized the power of the ruler.?! Its “breaking” accordingly 
means liberation from foreign rule. 

The definition of ‘öl as a “yoke, bent wood used for harnessing, ?? indicates the 
consequences of foreign rule, namely, being harnessed in front of someone else's cart; 
one must serve that person. Jer. 30:8 speaks of serving (‘@bad) and of bonds (mós*rót), 
Isa. 14:25 about burdens (sóbel). Lev. 26:13 intensifies this imagery in its assertion 
that such servitude to foreigners and the attendant loss of freedom lead to walking 
stooped. 

Such rule, however, can also be exercised by the Israelites themselves, in Isa. 14:29 
over the Philistines. Within Israel as well, bad shepherds (Ezk. 34:27) exercise such 
rule with “bars of a yoke" while demanding servitude ( 'ob*dim). Jer. 2:20 and 5:5 speak 
about a different yoke. Here Israel or the great men of Israel perceive God's divine 
greatness as an ‘Öl and wish to break the bonds God has imposed and no longer serve 
him, thus turning away from God's path and God's justice (mispät).>? The image of the 
‘öl alludes not to the recalcitrance of a stubborn ox, but rather to Israel's own unwill- 
ingness to submit to God.>* 


4. Breaking Bones. "Breaking bones" in connection with the Passover lamb is at- 
tested in Ex. 12:46; Nu. 9:12. Barton sees the origin of this sacrificial regulation in an 
ancient Semitic practice of cannibalism, with the rule emphasizing blood and bones as 
the seat of life.55 Kohler offers two explanations: (a) because the animal is a substitu- 
tion for child sacrifice, its bones may not be broken so that the redeemed child's bones 


47. GesB, 404; W. Zwickel, "Jochhaken," BN 57 (1991) 37. 
48. See Zwickel, 39. 

49. Isaiah 13-27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 57. 

50. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 416. 
51. Ibid.; GesB, 801. 

52. GesB, 589. 

53. See S. Herrmann, Jeremia. BK XIU2 (1986), 139. 

54. See ibid., 139-40. 

55. Barton, 16-17. 
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also not be broken; (b) so that an animal might be revivified, its bones may not be bro- 
ken.56 Henninger assumes the presence of such faith in revivification of which the 
Semites were actually no longer conscious and whose traces are discernible only in Ps. 
31; 32; 34; 51; 53; Lam. 3:4; Ezk. 37.5? Adducing the same passages and following 
Henninger's lead, G. Stemberger associates magical analogy°® with rebirth aimed at 
preserving the species.?? Scheiber adduces pots and jars found in Qumran filled with 
animal bones, which he explains as being associated with belief in the resurrection of 
the animals.*? He also draws attention to the parallel in Jub. 49:13 (“its head with the 
innards thereof and its feet they shall roast with fire, and not break any bone thereof; 
for of the children of Israel no bone shall be crushed"). Scheiber finds in this verse an 
apotropaism. 

The OT passages adduced by Henninger and then by Stemberger to prove such be- 
lief in revivification (of animals), however, mention people, not animals, and thus can- 
not be applied to Ex. 12 and Nu. 9. Nor do the Qumran jars prove anything, since in no 
instance do the bones found in them yield a complete skeleton,9! whereas according to 
all the parallels from the history of religions, resurrection or awakening of the dead 
presupposes the intactness and completeness of the skeleton. Moreover, the localizing 
of the life force in the bones need not be associated with the idea of revivification 
(though such does seem to be the case in Ezk. 37). Finally, behind all these attempts at 
providing a solution there remains the question whether an OT notion of resurrection in 
intact form provided the basis for Jn. 19:36 (cf. Kohler). 

Rather than turning to parallels from the history of religions,9? K.-M. Beyse draws 
on materials from the OT itself in attempting a solution.® Because Ex. 12:4 requires an 
undivided company,®* so also should the Passover lamb be undivided — none of its 
bones may be “divided.” Ex. 12:46, however, contains instructions for the meal® rather 
than for the preparations, as in v. 9. Moreover, the complex textual history of Ex. 12 
also prohibits this explanation. Verse 46 is ascribed to P6 or to its secondary addenda? 
and is viewed as the reworking of an earlier$5 tradition of a blood rite.5? The regulation 
picked up by P is viewed as a “pre-Mosaic order ?? or as a nomadic regulation.?! 


56. Kohler, 153-54. 

57. Henninger, 456-57. 

58. See Kohler, 153. 

59. See Stendebach, 36-37. 

60. Scheiber, 95-96. 

61. See ibid., 96. 

62. For overviews see Henninger and Stendebach. 

63. —^ DYXY 'esem, XI, 307-8. 

64. See Anclsr, 21. 

65. See M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 101. 
66. See P. Laaf, Die Pascha-Feier Israels. BBB 36 (1970), 136. 
67. See Stendebach, 37. 

68. According to Laaf, 136: Yahwist. 

69. See Stendebach, 37. 

70. Scheiber, 97. 

71. See Laaf, 136. 
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tradition? and incorporated it into their sbr statements, then even — commensurate 
with their own historical situations — introducing statements referring to God break- 
ing Israel itself (its heart, etc.). Moreover, Isaiah, for example, also incorporates 3br 
into appropriated statements concerning expectations of salvation.’® The term 3br thus 
becomes a fixed expression in prophetic oracles of judgment (cf. Lam. 1:15 with sbr 
and slh piel as a reference to God's judging might).’’ 

Commensurate with the ongoing historical situation, these developments of sbr 
statements were probably followed by others as well. References to God breaking 
someone's arm were placed alongside references to the breaking of war materiel, and 
the expression concerning God "breaking the yoke" also developed, focusing within 
the relational nexus God-non-Israelites-Israelites on the relationship between God and 
Israel. Following statements of judgment and chastisement in which Israel is broken 
(by God), individual and collective statements of salvation ("healing broken hearts," 
Ps. 147:3; Isa. 61:1) then developed alongside statements concerning universal salva- 
tion (Ps. 46:10[9], the breaking of bows; 76:4[3], arrows; 107:16, bronze doors; Hos. 
2:20[18], bows and swords; cf. Isa. 42:3 with 43:17 as a renunciation of war?*). 


VI. Substantives. 

1. Seber. a. Translation. The translation of the subst. Seber depends on the context. 
In Josh. 7:5 Seber is independent of the ongoing action, is static, and thus indicates a 
locale, namely, a “quarry.” In Jer. 4:20 it refers to a process rather than a condition and 
is thus to be translated “in quick/rapid succession" (NRSV “disaster overtakes disas- 
ter"). Jer. 50:22 and 51:54 seem to refer to a collapse of the object and the attendant 
noise. Zeph. 1:10 is thus also translated as “crash.”’? In Job 41:17 the substantive must 
be construed as a substitute for an adjective and then contextually translated as “trem- 
bling (in fear).”8° Most of the passages, however, suggest the connotation “wound, in- 
jury" as a given condition! and are thus best served by the resultative translation “col- 
lapse.” The contextual synonymity of Seber suggests that it encompasses a broad 
semantic field already familiar to readers and listeners.®? That is, the substantive has 
inherited prior semantic elements of the verb, or, put another way, its own semasiologi- 
cal development never parted company with that of the verb.5? 

b. Scope. This dependence of the substantive on the vb. Sr emerges in the combina- 
tions of Seber with verbs that frequently accompany the vb. 3br. The substantive is fre- 
quently used with the verb "heal" (räpä’) and “bind (injuries, wounds)" (häbas; Isa. 


75. So Bach, 25. 

76. See Wildberger, /saiah 28-39, 182-83. 

77. Kraus, Klagelieder, 32. 

78. W. Grimm and K. Dittert, Deuterojesaja. Calwer Biblischer Kommentar (1990), 137. 
79. Irsigler, 229-30. 

80. V. Kubina, Die Gottesreden im Buche Hiob. FThSt 115 (1979), 101. 

81. See Irsigler, 230. 

82. See ibid., 235. 

83. See Meyer, 105. 
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30:26; Jer. 6:14; 8:11; Lam. 2:13). Other substantives can lend to Seber a military 
meaning (Isa. 51:19; 59:7; 60:18; Jer. 48:3; 50:22; possibly Isa. 60:18) or that of bodily 
injury (Prov. 16:18; Isa. 30:13; Jer. 10:19; 14:17; 30:12,15; Nah. 3:19). The subst. 
Seber is associated with sinful transgression in the sphere of human behavior or the be- 
havior of faith in Isa. 59:7; 65:14; Jer. 4:6; 6:1. 

It is Seber that almost exclusively expresses the collapse of Israel itself (concerning 
the dimensions of such collapse, cf. Lam. 4:10, collective, and Lam. 2:11, individual, 
also Jer. 8:21, Seber + Sbr hophal). Individual Israelites are addressed in Lev. 21:19; 
24:20, non-Israelites in Job 41:17; Jer. 50:22; 51:54; Ezk. 32:9. Exceptions with other 
objects of such collapse include Prov. 15:4; 16:18; 17:19; 18:12; Isa. 30:13-14. This 
tendency to use Seber in reference to Israel is also confirmed by the genitive expression 
"collapse/wound (of the daughter) of my/his people" (Isa. 30:26; Jer. 6:14; 8:11,21; 
Lam. 2:11; 3:48; 4:10). The notion of Israel as a virgin stands behind the expression 
bat-‘ammi, thus heightening the drama of collapse.®* Otherwise Seber functions only 
twice as nomen regens (Isa. 30:14; Am. 6:6). This conscious use of Seber can be under- 
stood only by way of the prior, fixed use of the verb in that šbr connotes the threat of 
judgment and punishment, Seber its actual execution*? and a cautious query concerning 
the end of punishment (Ps. 60:4[2]; Isa. 60:18; Lam. 2:21). 

The two occurrences in Ezk. 21:11(6) and Jer. 17:18 confirm that the reference is to 
an injury (Ezk. 21:11[6]) and to a demand for judgment (Jer. 17:18).56 


2. masbér. Hos. 13:13 associates the masber, the “mouth of the womb,” with judg- 
ment and its accompanying distress, pointing out that God sends judgment as "the 
pangs of childbirth" in order to bring new life to Israel, and yet Israel refuses.*? 2 K. 
19:3 par. Isa. 37:3 evoke the image of those who are to give birth but lack the 
strength.5* 


3. mišbār. The term misbär, “waves, breakers,” is used metaphorically to refer to the 
threat to a person's existence (esp. 2 S. 22:5). The petitioner in Ps. 42:8(7) and 88:8(7) 
is either seriously or mortally ill.8? These passages together with Jon. 2:4(3) view God 
as a (chastising) initiator of distress. In Ps. 93:4 the metaphor refers to God's power. 


VIL 1. Qumran. The root 3br appears in Qumran only 14 times (in addition to bibli- 
cal citations). The oldest text of the Community Rule, in what is known as the pre- 
Qumranite Manifest,” circumscribes the humility typical of Qumranite-Essene self- 


84. See Kraus, Klagelieder, 66. 

85. See Meyer, 105. 

86. On the possible derivation of the noun Sibbärön from Seber, see HAL, IV, 1406. 

87. See H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 228. 

88. See E. Würthwein, Die Bücher der Könige. ATD XV2 (1984), 424. 

89. See H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc.; idem, Psalms 60—150. CC 
(Eng. trans. 1989), in loc. 

90. See C. Dohmen, “Zur Gründung der Gemeinde von Qumran,” RevQ 11 (1982/84) 81-85. 
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understanding in 1QS 8:3 with the concept rwh nsbrh, which occurs alonsgside ysr 
smwk. 1QS 11:1 then picks up the idea again in a late expansion.?! 

Another 5 occurrences are in IQH among what are known as the “songs of the 
teacher” (5:7,37; 6:28; 7:2; 8:33). These thanksgiving songs focus on imagery already 
familiar from the OT.?? Similar imagery in laments as well as in expressions of trust 
suggest the same origin (4Q381 48, 8: 501 1, 3; 509 12 + 13, 3; 11QPs? 24:16). 

The 1 1QT addenda to the Dtn royal laws use 3br parallel with nkh and nsh to portray 
victory over enemies in evoking the notion of their complete annihilation (58:12). 

Finally, a purity commandment in 1 1QT 50:18 stipulates that unclean utensils made 
of earthenware shall be broken because once they have become unclean, they remain 
so forever. 


2. LXX. The LXX translates the root Sbr and its derivatives largely with correspond- 
ing forms of syntríbein (157 times) and syntrimma/syntrimmós (22 times).?? Otherwise 
the qal is rendered several times as agorázein (9 times) and príasthai (5 times), 
whereas the niphal and piel attest no additional preferences. Only the hiphil is rendered 
not by syntríbein but by apodidónai (3 times) and once each by empolán, 
emporeüesthai, metadidónai, and pölein. 

Knipping 


91. See J. Pouilly, La régle de la communauté de Qumran: Son évolution littéraire. CahRB 17 
(1976). 

92. — XI, 309. 

93. See G. Bertram, “ovvrpißw, oüvrpiupa,” TDNT, VII, 919-25. 
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I. Etymology. The vb. šābat, which maintains the same basic meaning “cease, come 
to an end,” in the qal, niphal, and hiphil, developed the specialized meaning “celebrate” 
in the OT in connection with the observance of the seventh day (Ex. 34:21);! the deriv- 
ative noun Sabbät was then semantically influenced by this meaning. These findings 
correspond to the use of the root 3bt in related Semitic languages. While the root šbt 
has the same basic meaning in Punic as in Hebrew ($br yiphil, “cause to cease")? in 
Aramaic and Syriac (3*bat),? as well as in Arabic (sabata),* its meaning of "rest, keep 
the Sabbath" demonstrates its dependence on the specialized meaning that developed 
in Hebrew in connection with the seventh day. 


II. OT. 

|. Basic Meaning “Cease, Come to an End.” a. Qal. In the qal, Säbat occurs 27 
times. Ignoring for a moment those passages in which the verb is used in connection 
with the commandment to observe a day of rest and the institution of the Sabbath, a 
picture emerges that is as unequivocal as it is revealing. For example, after ending the 
Flood, God decrees that "seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night shall not cease" (Gen. 8:22). These four conceptual pairs constitute a totality 
both in and for themselves as well as a group of four in that they describe a natural oc- 
currence as an expression of the existing cosmic order; their mention focuses on the 
continuation of the creation that has been rescued and preserved from the Flood. God 
decrees that as long as the form of this world exists, the natural processes that carry the 
life of creation will never come to an end. On the first day the Israelites eat of the pro- 
duce of the land of Canaan, the manna familiar to them from the wilderness ceases 
(Josh. 5:12). The period during which they ate manna appears here as a totality that is 
now closed off and thus comes to an end. Nehemiah fears that the reconstruction work 
in Jerusalem will end prematurely if he follows his adversaries' suggestion and goes to 
meet them (Neh. 6:3). In a song of mockery at the downfall of the king of Babylon, Is- 
rael finds to its satisfaction that the end of the oppressor also means the end of the dis- 
tress suffered by the oppressed (Isa. 14:4). At the announcement of the world judg- 
ment, the prophet points out that the end (Sabat) of the gay sound of timbrels also 
means the end of the noise of the arrogant (hädal), whereupon the condition of relaxed 
gaiety ceases forever (Isa. 24:8). The prophet's findings are similar upon looking back 
at a catastrophe after which the highways were deserted, travelers no longer came 
(Sabat), and normal life in the country came to an end (Isa. 33:8). With respect to the 
new order of the covenant, a prophet remarks that should the creation order ever be- 
come unstable, then Israel's offspring “would cease to be a nation" before God forever 
(Jer. 31:36). According to Hosea, depraved Israel is like an oven burning out of control 
whose baker has ceased producing decent baked goods (Hos. 7:4). After the fall of Ju- 
dah and the destruction of Jerusalem, the people lament that the old men no longer 


1. See IL2 below. 

2. See DNSI, Il, 1106-7. 

3. See LexSyr, 750. 

4. Wehr, 392-93; on Ethiopic and Tigre see HAL, IV, 1407. 
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come ($äbat) to the gate and that all human joy has ceased (Lam. 5:14-15). One prov- 
erb observes that if one drives out the gossip (scoffer?), strife will disappear, and 
“quarreling and abuse will cease” (Prov. 22:10). Finally, after lengthy discourse even 
Job’s friends cease trying to persuade the unhappy Job (Job 32:1). In the qal the vb. 
šābat everywhere describes the cessation of a process that has already gone on for a 
lengthy period of time; moreover, the reference is not merely to the interruption of the 
process in question but to its end in the sense of a genuine conclusion. 

A similar situation applies in those passages in which the vb. säbat is used in the qal 
in connection with the institution of the Sabbath. The Priestly account of creation con- 
cludes with the statement that on the seventh day God “finished the work that he had 
done” and also that on that seventh day he “ceased (Sabat) from all the work that he had 
done” (Gen. 2:2-3). At God’s behest, Moses tells the people that Yahweh has given 
them the Sabbath and thus also will give them twice the quantity of food on the sixth 
day so they can remain at home on the seventh; “so the people celebrated (Säbat) on the 
seventh day" (Ex. 16:30). The account by no means refers to a liturgical celebration or 
festival assembly, but rather only to the fact that on the seventh day the gathering of the 
manna, mentioned several times in the preceding verses (vv. 21-22,26), comes to an 
end. With an explicit reference to the conclusion of God's work of creation, the 
pentateuchal Sabbath regulations identify the institution of the Sabbath as a sign be- 
tween Yahweh and Israel forever; for God created heaven and earth in six days and 
then celebrated on the seventh by ceasing his work ($äbat) and breathing a sigh of re- 
lief, like those who look back upon the work they have just finished (Ex. 31:17). Just as 
Israel does on the Sabbath itself, so also is it to observe a strict day of rest on the great 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 23:32); the construction of the figura erymologica here (Sabat 
$abbät) shows that this decree is not concerned primarily with resting in the sense of 
recovering, but rather with the end of that particular process that otherwise normally 
finds expression in the ending of work on the Sabbath. However, not only the people 
but the land itself is to enjoy Sabbath rest every seven years (Lev. 25:2); here too the 
construction of the figura etymologica ($äbat $abbät) suggests that the reference is not 
just to the resting of the land, but to a process in which every seven years the cultivation 
of the land comes to a conclusion comparable to the cessation of work on the seventh 
day. Through God's judgment, however, the land will catch up on its Sabbath rest be- 
cause of the many transgressions against this commandment; only when these years of 
rest are finally bequeathed will the land itself be able to celebrate ($äbat, Lev. 26:34- 
35). After the fall of Judah, this decree concerning the land catching up on Sabbath rest 
was realized during the exile, since now the land could celebrate ($äbat) until the sev- 
enty years of judgment measured out by God had come to an end (2 Ch. 36:21). 

b. Niphal. The four occurrences of $äbat in the niphal also without exception pre- 
suppose the basic meaning already familiar from the qal: "cease, come to an end." Ac- 
cording to Isaiah, after judgment both the fortress of Ephraim, namely, the capital Sa- 
maria, as well as the kingdom of Damascus will come to an end such that political 
autonomy will disappear forever for northern Israel and Aram (Isa. 17:3). Ezekiel simi- 
larly tells his people that through judgment its towns will be wasted and its cultic 
places ruined so that in this collapse not only the idols but also those who worship them 
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will come to an end (Ezk. 6:6). For within God’s judgment, the people’s proud splen- 
dor will disappear not only in Egypt (30:18) but also in Israel itself (33:28). That is, an 
entire stage in the history of the two peoples will come to an end. 

c. Hiphil. The vb. šābat occurs 40 times in the hiphil, where the meaning “cause to 
cease, eliminate, put an end to" emerges as the causative version of the basic meaning 
of the verb in the qal. Pharaoh accuses Moses and Aaron of luring the people into doing 
nothing (Ex. 5:5). In preparation for the Passover, Israel is to remove leaven from their 
houses (Ex. 12:15). The salt of the covenant with God should not be missing from any 
grain offering (Lev. 2:13; cf. 11QT 20:13). If Israel follows God's instructions, the law 
promises that God will grant the land peace and will *remove dangerous animals" from 
it (Lev. 26:6). By contrast, in an oracle of judgment Moses tells the people that if they 
are not obedient, God will bring their existence to an end and "blot out the memory of 
them from humankind" (Dt. 32:26). After the land conquest, the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh erect an altar at the Jordan for Yahweh because they fear 
that someday someone might — expressed literally — make their children cease to 
worship the God of Israel (Josh. 22:25). During the Dtn reform, Josiah puts an end to 
the service of the idolatrous priests whom the kings of Judah had installed in the high 
places (2 K. 23:5). Josiah deals similarly with the horses set up at the entrance to the 
temple in honor of the sun (v. 11). By means of skillful politics of alliance, King Asa of 
Judah manages to prompt his adversary Baasha of Israel to cease work on the fortress 
of Ramah (2 Ch. 16:5). During the reconstruction of Jerusalem under Nehemiah, Ju- 
dah's enemies decide to bring the undertaking to an end (Neh. 4:5). 

Through judgment, God brings an end to the pride of the arrogant (Isa. 13:11) and to 
the shouts of the vintners (Isa. 16:10), though also to the sighing of the oppressed (Isa. 
21:2). Those in Judah who rebel against Yahweh sound blasphemous when they beg to 
be left alone concerning the Holy One of Israel (Isa. 30:11). Instead, however, God's 
judgment will bring to an end the "sound of mirth and gladness" in the cities of Judah 
and the streets of Jerusalem (Jer. 7:34; 16:9), for the king of Babylon will bring an end 
to all the people and animals in the land (Jer. 36:29). In Moab, too, all gladness and joy 
will fall silent because God's judgment brings to an end the wine in the presses (Jer. 
48:33). God will also bring to an end sacrifices in the high places of Moab (v. 35). 
Ezekiel similarly tells Judah that God “will put an end to the arrogance of the strong" 
(Ezk. 7:24), though he will also put an end to the people's unbelief, which finds expres- 
sion in the proverb asserting that the prophet's visions will not come to pass (12:23). 
For God will put a stop to Israel's fornications (16:41; 23:27,48). God similarly si- 
lences the music of songs in judgment upon Tyre (26:13) and puts an end to Egypt's 
splendor (30:10) and to the idols of Memphis (v. 13). God even brings the service of Is- 
rael's shepherds to an end (34:10), whereas when the time of salvation comes after that 
of judgment, he will banish the wild animals from the land (34:25). 

According to Hosea, God puts an end to the kingdom of the house of Israel (Hos. 
1:4), though also to all Israel's *mirth, her festivals, her new moons, her sabbaths, and 
all her appointed festivals" (Hos. 2:13[11]). Amos accuses the oppressors within his 
own people of having brought the poor in the land to ruin (i.e., to an end; Am. 8:4). 
After Daniel's oracle of seventy weeks, during half of the final week the sacrifices and 
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offerings in the temple are put to an end (Dnl. 9:27). And the arrogant ruler Antiochus 
III will be opposed by a commander who will put an end to his campaigns of conquest 
(Dnl. 11:18). *Out of the mouths of babes and infants" God fashions a bulwark to 
spite his enemies and bring an end to their show of power (Ps. 8:3[2]), for God 
“makes wars cease to the end of the earth" (46:10[9]). Indeed, in judgment God even 
put an end to his own king, hurling his throne to the ground (89:45[44]). God removes 
all the wicked from the land as dross (119:119). By contrast, the casting of lots puts 
an end to disputes (Prov. 18:18). God did not, however, leave Ruth without a redeemer 
(Ruth 4:14). 

d. Summary. An overview shows that the basic meaning of the verb Säbat in the qal 
is "cease, come to an end,” and that in the niphal this is altered to the passive meaning 
"be brought to an end, disappear," and in the hiphil to the causative meaning "bring to 
an end, eliminate, remove (from, out of).” The reference is consistently to the cessa- 
tion of a previous activity or to the end of a process that has come to a conclusion and 
that is not merely interrupted temporarily. Even in those passages in which the vb. 
$äbat in the qal refers to the institution of the Sabbath, the basic meaning “cease, 
come to an end" is still unmistakable. The reference is to that behavior which consti- 
tutes the observance of the Sabbath itself or, in the manner of the Sabbath observance, 
to the conclusion of a specific process. In no instance does the vb. šābat as such mean 
“rest (from work)," and no evidence suggests that the vb. šābat itself derives from the 
noun sabbat. 


2. Specialized Meaning "Celebrate." Because the commandment concerning the 
day of rest in Ex. 34:21 (and 23:12) apparently contrasts the behavior described by the 
vb. säbat without an object to the previously mentioned behavior described by 'abad 
(also without an object), the reference can only be to a cessation or end of the work of 
the six days as a whole. Hence according to the regulation concerning the day of rest, 
the institution of the seventh day does not simply involve an interruption of work of the 
sort already the case regarding one's evening rest or a break or pause. Especially con- 
sidering the absolute use of the two verbs 'abad and šābat on the one hand and the con- 
trast of the seventh day indicated by the vb. sabat over against the previous six work- 
days on the other, the reference is rather to a conclusion that is to be understood as that 
through which the totality of a given workload, regardless of its nature, comes to an 
end. 

The additional stipulation to the commandment concerning the day of rest in Ex. 
34:21b decrees that the commandment regarding the seventh day is to apply to the time 
of plowing and harvest. When one considers that plowing and harvest here (as also in 
Gen. 45:6 and 1 S. 8:12) represent polar concepts and as such serve to circumscribe a 
totality, it becomes clear that the additional stipulation is neither restricting the com- 
mandment to two specific seasons, and certainly not to two festivals associated with 
such, nor emphatically inculcating the observance of the seventh day for the period of 
the greatest workload. The conceptual pair *plowing and harvest" functions rather to 
circumscribe as a totality the entire year as such, and does so specifically within the 
conceptual horizon of precisely the kind of agrarian culture that was determinative for 
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Israel in Canaan.? What this means, however, is that the commandment regarding the 
day of rest applied to the entire year, quite independent of the current workload or of 
the seasonal changes determining that load. 

Hence in the commandment of Ex. 34:21, it is difficult to assume the basic meaning 
"cease, come to an end” for the vb. $äbat, since in the first instance the reference would 
be to an interruption of work on the seventh day, and in the second even to a conclusion 
of the work of six days, two possibilities that are disqualified both from the perspective 
of the structure of the commandment as such as well as from that of its applicable 
sphere. Nor can the frequently proposed rendering of Säbat here as "rest" be used, 
since it focuses one-sidedly on the manner of the observance of the seventh day with- 
out adequately expressing its intention within the framework of the commandment. 
The semantically most appropriate rendering of šābat here seems to be “celebrate,” 
since this meaning circumscribes the observance of that particular remembrance whose 
content first makes the contrast between the seventh day on the one hand and the pre- 
ceding totality of six workdays on the other comprehensible, namely, the remem- 
brance, developing out of Passover week, of Israel being successfully brought out of 
Egypt. At the high point of the temporal unit of the “week,” created anew by Israel on 
the basis of faith in Yahweh's salvific guidance and quite in contrast to the Canaanite 
religion of Ba'al, this remembrance is regularly to recall that Yahweh alone is able to 
fulfill all his people's work and, beyond this, also perfect his people's very existence.$ 


II. LXX. The LXX rendering of the vb. Sábat does not exhibit any consistency. It 
usually translates the verb in the qal and hiphil with paúein (Ex. 5:5; 31:17; Dt. 32:26; 
Neh. 4:5[11]; Prov. 18:18; Isa. 16:10; 24:8; 33:8; Jer. 31:36), in the niphal in part with 
apollynai (Ezk. 30:18; 33:28), and in the hiphil often with apostréphein (Isa. 30:11; 
Ezk. 7:24; 12:23; 23:27,48; 34:10; Hos. 2:13). It renders the vb. säbat in the qal in a 
few instances as sabbatízein (Ex. 16:30; Lev. 23:32; 26:34-35; 2 Ch. 36:21; cf. also 
l Esd. 1:55[58]; 2 Mc. 6:6). Hence in its own way the LXX confirms that the basic 
meaning of the vb. Säbat is in fact "cease, come to an end," and that the specialized 
meaning "celebrate" as it developed with regard to the commandment concerning the 
day of rest attained its full form in the observance of the Sabbath. 


IV. Qumran. The Qumran texts exhibit the same use of the vb. Sa@bat as that in the 
OT tradition, for here too the vb. šābat is attested in its basic meaning “cease, come to 
an end” in the qal (“disappear,” 11 QBer 1:12), niphal (“be at the end,” 1QH 8:32), and 
hiphil (“put an end to,” 1QS 10:24; 1QH 1:36; 6:12; 7:15; 9:39; 11:24; 12:14; 18:2,28; 
1QH fr. 10:5; CD 11:23; 4QPs' 9:6; 4QpPs37 4:14; 4Q511 2, I, 3), as well as in its spe- 
cialized meaning “celebrate” in the qal (“spend the Sabbath”; CD 11:14[corr.])." 

E. Haag 
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I. Etymology. Although there does indeed seem to be a link between the vb. sabat 
and the subst. Sabbat, “it is nevertheless disputed whether the substantive is to be de- 
rived from the verb, or whether the substantive is primary and the verb is to be regarded 
as denominative.”! A case can be made that at a very early period,? Israel designated 
the seventh day, in accordance with its unique quality as a genuine institution of the 
Yahweh faith, with an equally unique expression, the noun abbat, deriving it from the 
vb. Sabat used in the ancient Israelite commandment concerning the day of rest (Ex. 
34:21) and then developing its content with reference to the specific meaning of that 
verb. The philological basis is the construction from the vb. sabat, through gemination 
of the medial radical, of an intensive noun 3abbat (Sbbtt) whose feminine ending indi- 
cates an abstract meaning. The historical process presupposed here is attested by many 
examples (e.g., hattà'á < hatta'at and hattà't < hatta t^). The normally feminine noun 
Sabbát, probably under the influence of the following (or understood) yém, appears in 
later texts as a masculine noun (Ex. 20:8,11; Isa. 56:2; 58:13). The derivation of the 
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noun $abbät from the vb. sabat presented here explains not only the doubling of the 
medial radical b in the noun $abbät, but also that of the f in the suffixed forms Sabbattó 
and Sabbattah (Nu. 28:10; Isa. 66:23; Hos. 2:13[Eng. 11]). The basic meaning of the 
noun Sabbät is thus “holiday,” “day of celebration,” specifically in the sense of the an- 
cient Israelite commandment regarding the day of rest on the decreed seventh day. 

The term $abbätön, occurring only in the P tradition, confirms this etymology. It oc- 
curs in the superlative construction Sabbat Sabbätön in reference to the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. 16:31; 23:32), the Sabbath Year (25:4), and the Sabbath itself (23:3; 31:15; 
35:2). The term Sabbat6n appears alone in reference to New Year's Day (23:24), the first 
and eighth day of the Feast of Booths (23:39), the Sabbath Year (25:5), and finally also 
the Sabbath itself (16:23). In the superlative construction, Sabbät does not refer to the 
Sabbath day, “but rather is an appellative, while the artificial construction 1112 repre- 
sents an intensification with the same meaning." ^ This means, however, that sabbät as a 
genuinely Israelite term has the basic meaning "holiday," and that the construction 
$abbätön, which similarly emerged first in Israel as an intensification of Sabbdt, is to be 
rendered as “absolute day of rest,’ “high holiday,” or “time for celebration.” 

The Hebrew noun sabbat occurs as a loanword in Aramaic (st. abs. abba st. deter- 
mined or emph. Sabb‘ta’, pl. Sabbayya?), Syriac (st. abs. Sabba, st. emph. Sabb‘ta, pl. 
Sabbin), Arabic (sabt), and Ethiopic (sg. sanbat, pl. sanäbet and sanbatät). 

The frequently proposed connection between $Sabbät and the Akkadian noun Sab/ 
pattu, which refers to the fifteenth day of the month, the middle of the lunar month, 
needs a more detailed assessment. The proposed etymological connection between the 
Akkadian primary noun Sab/pattu® and the Hebrew root sbr’ can only be adduced with re- 
gard to its basic meaning, “cease, come to an end.” Any connection between Akk. Sab/ 
pattu and Heb. $abbät, however, is both etymologically and semantically impossible, 
since the noun Sabbdat derives from the vb. $äbat in the specialized meaning "celebrate;"5 
and because in the OT the noun Sabbdt refers consistently to the weekly day of rest that is 
independent of the lunar phases and has no reference to the day of the full moon.? 


II. OT. 

1. Sabbath and Seventh Day. The equating of the Sabbath and the seventh day in the 
Decalog (Ex. 20:8-11; Dt. 5:12-15) raises the question whether the origin and meaning 
of the seventh day might in its own turn illuminate the origin and character of the Sab- 
bath. The point of departure for answering this question is the observation that in the 
festival calendar of Yahweh's reserved privileges, the ancient Israelite commandment 
concerning the day of rest exhibits a striking form-critical similarity with the decree 
concerning the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ex. 34:18,21). It is highly probable that the 
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Feast of Unleavened Bread originated through a separation of the meal of unleavened 
bread from the Passover rite and its subsequent acquisition of independence during the 
period when Israel settled in Canaan, a process through which the unleavened bread of 
the Passover — the bread the Israelites ate when embarking upon the exodus and dur- 
ing the wilderness wanderings — became the unleavened bread of remembrance of 
eating the yield of the land for the first time and thus a sign of the fulfillment of the ex- 
odus promise.!? It was only in the festival calendar of the Dtn reform, a calendar based 
on the earliest traditions, that the two focal points of the earlier Passover celebration, 
namely, the slaughtering of the lambs and the eating of unleavened bread, were again 
united into a single festival observance (Dt. 16:1-8; cf. 2 K. 23:21-23). As far as the 
manner of the observance of the Feast of Unleavened Bread stipulated in the law of 
Yahweh's privileges is concerned, however, one notices that although the traditional 
festival date in the month of Abib was indeed maintained, the festival observance itself 
was extended to seven days. In contrast to the night, which as the length of the Passover 
festival originated in a nomadic shepherding custom from Israel's earliest period, the 
seven days reckoned as the length for eating unleavened bread in all likelihood repre- 
sents the heritage of Canaanite culture, which in this instance, however, functions 
merely as the mediator for a notion found everywhere in the OT, since all the cultures 
in the OT environs understand the number seven as a sacred number and as an expres- 
sion of perfection.!! The extension of the festival length to seven days during the obser- 
vance of the Feast of Unleavened Bread thus allows the conclusion that here, in the fes- 
tival content itself, namely, in the remembrance of Israel's exodus from Egypt, the 
focal point had shifted. Whereas the Passover celebration focused on Yahweh's display 
of power toward those who opposed his plan and on realizing the exodus out of the 
power sphere of the oppressor, the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread focused on 
the successful conclusion of Israel's exodus from Egypt. The association with the old 
Passover date in the month of Abib, however, ensured that the memory of the people's 
entire previous experience in history with Yahweh's guidance would not be lost. 

It is highly probable that in its own turn, the development of the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread in Canaan as described here generated in Israel the new temporal unit of 
the week. The evidence for this assertion is the fact already mentioned that in Ex. 34:18 
and 21 the ancient Israelite commandment concerning the day of rest exhibits a strik- 
ing similarity with the decree concerning the Feast of Unleavened Bread, and that in 
both cases the same tension grounded within salvation history constitutes the back- 
ground. For both the Passover date and the Feast of Unleavened Bread on the one hand, 
and the six days of work and the one day of work prohibition on the other, proclaim in 
their own ways the overcoming of servitude in Egypt, namely, in that Yahweh has ful- 
filled his promise of land to his people. The introduction of this new temporal unit of 
the “week” was apparently prompted by the challenge presented to the Yahweh faith 
by the Ba'al religion in Canaan, which had already prompted further development of 
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of work also emerges from the fact that this version refers emphatically to the variety at- 
taching to the divine acts of creation as well (heaven, earth, sea; Ex. 20:11). Whereas the 
Dtn version decrees the “observance” (Samar) of the Sabbath as a form of “keeping” it 
(asd, Dt. 5:12,15), the version in Exodus demands that one “remember” (zäkar) the 
Sabbath day and keep it holy because God himself consecrated the seventh day of cre- 
ation, the prototype of the Sabbath (Ex. 20:8,11). Accordingly God himself laid the 
foundation for the holiday remembrance of the Sabbath whose sacred status is thus no 
longer observed merely in observing a day of rest from work, which the Dtn version had 
already made into a confessional sign of faith in Yahweh (Dt. 5:14), but now also by ob- 
serving cultically the element of holiday remembrance (cf. Lev. 23:1-3). 


4. Legislation in P. The enormous significance of the Sabbath expressed in the Exo- 
dus version of the Sabbath commandment produced a broad echo in the Sabbath legis- 
lation of P. Within the history of tradition, the concern was now no longer merely with 
a sanctification of the Sabbath as the remembrance of God's salvific revelation in cre- 
ation and history, but also with the relationship between the Sabbath and other institu- 
tions in Israel in which the same understanding of faith was at work as in the develop- 
ment of the Sabbath commandment itself. 

According to P, the Sabbath is a sign of Israel’s sanctification by Yahweh, and its 
observance represents an obligation for the people of God forever whose neglect will 
be punished by death (Ex. 31:13-17). Yahweh’s sanctification of Israel is also associ- 
ated with the prohibition against kindling fire (Ex. 35:1-3) and gathering wood (Nu. 
15:32-36) on the Sabbath, a prohibition originally directed against cultic practices with 
fire kindled in worship of foreign gods (Lev. 10:1; Nu. 3:4; 26:61).!” 

According to the Holiness Code (H), which similarly grounds the keeping of the 
Sabbath in Yahweh’s sanctification of Israel (Lev. 19:3-4,30), the Sabbath as one of Is- 
rael's “appointed festivals" (mó *dim) is thus characterized commensurately with this 
distinction by the summoning of a holy convocation and the observance of an absolute 
day of rest (Lev. 23:1-3). The point of departure for calculating the time of the Feast of 
Weeks in the Holiness Code is an otherwise undefined date at the beginning of the 
grain harvest, namely, the day after the Sabbath on which the first sheaf is presented 
(vv. 9-16). That here, unlike in the earlier decree (Dt. 16:9), it is no longer seven weeks 
but rather seven Sabbaths that come to characterize the harvest festival is shown by the 
Holiness Code's own unique estimation of the Sabbath, which here has become a syn- 
onym for “week.” 

In connection with regulations for priestly duties, H decrees a perpetual obligation 
for Aaron to set out the bread of the Presence each Sabbath (Lev. 24:8-9). A later legal 
text specifies in reference to Israel's Sabbath observance as portrayed in H that the of- 
fering is to include two yearling lambs without blemish and an ephah of choice flour 
mixed with oil and its drink offering (Nu. 28:9-10). 

As an analogy to the Sabbath commandment for Israel as the people of God, H also 
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attests a regulation for the land of Israel fixing a universal fallow year for the seventh 
year applicable to both field and vineyard after six years of cultivation (Lev. 25:1-7). 
As the appropriation of the Dtn formula “Sabbath for Yahweh” (v. 4) betrays, the 
meaning of this regulation is the acknowledgment of Yahweh as the sole lord of the 
land whose fullness of blessings Israel has enjoyed since the exodus from Egypt. Inde- 
pendent of the Sabbath year, H then also decrees that after seven Sabbaths of years the 
fiftieth year is to be observed as a Jubilee Year, whereupon a release is announced ac- 
cording to which every Israelite was permitted to return to his property and to his fam- 
ily; moreover, during the Jubilee Year there was to be no sowing, no reaping of 
aftergrowth, and no harvesting of unpruned vines. Rather, Israel was to enjoy the yield 
of the land away from the field (25:8-12). The background to this regulation was prob- 
ably an institution from the period of Israel's settlement in the land according to which 
every fifty years the original property relationships were to be reestablished in the land 
resulting in a corresponding new regulation of real estate claims.!5 The present form of 
the regulations for the Jubilee Year, however, has been shaped by the Sabbath tradition 
reflected in the intensification within the account of creation in P. The stipulated "re- 
lease" (d*rór) no longer focuses only on the salvific-historical remembrance of Israel's 
earlier exodus from Egypt, but also on the reorganization within the land of promise 
bequeathed to the people after the chastisement of the exile, as clearly expressed by the 
reckoning of the Jubilee Year with the square of the number seven. 

Before moving on to blessing and curse, H inculcates once more the observance of 
the Sabbath (Lev. 26:2). The portrayal of the threat of curse then alludes to the land of 
Israel that was abandoned by its inhabitants, the land that during the period of its deso- 
lation must “celebrate” (Säbat) and “accept” (rasá)!? like an iniquity the Sabbaths it 
missed (26:34-35,43). Whereas the background to this punishment decree is the notion 
of the close, indeed fateful connection between people and the place where they live, a 
notion applicable to the OT in general, the association of this threat of curse with the 
Sabbath year unique to H (25:1-7) apparently derives from the fact that the designation 
of the fallow years God imposes upon the land in judgment as a "celebration" (Säbat) 
circumscribes an event serving to demonstrate Yahweh's holiness. In its own way, H 
here is following the prophecy influenced by P (Ezk. 36:16-38) in emphasizing the 
positive aspect of divine punishment. 


5. Status in Israel. In the final form of the Sabbath commandment in the Decalog 
and in the Sabbath legislation in P, the development of the relevant tradition of faith 
reached its culmination within the OT and at the same time established a norm of faith 
which during the subsequent period left a lasting impression on the confession to 
Yahweh. A whole series of prophetic passages in Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 56:2,6; 58:13; 
66:23) and in the redactional strata of Jeremiah (Jer. 17:21-22,24,27) and Ezekiel (Ezk. 
20:12-13,16,20-21,24; 22:8,26; 23:38; 44:24; 45:17; 46:1,3-4,12) emphasizes the es- 
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in an anticipatory fashion the worship participants, who are celebrating the Sabbath away 
from Jerusalem, into the heavenly sanctuary.?? 1 1QPs* 27:7 ascribes to David the author- 
ship of 52 (!) songs for the gorbän of the Sabbaths. According to the Habakkuk pesher, 
the iniquity of the Wicked Priest was viewed as a scandal; in pursuing the Teacher of 
Righteousness to the latter’s place of exile, the Wicked Priest appeared there at the festi- 
val time, on the Day of Atonement, to confuse the Teacher’s followers, indeed doing so 
on the Day of Fasting, the Sabbath of repose (1QpHab 11:8). By contrast, the War Scroll 
(which in one of the oldest mss. still mentions the hswsrwt ASbtwt, “trumpets of the Sab- 
baths" [4QM* 13]), anticipates that during the time of the final struggle of the sons of 
light against the sons of darkness, during the year of release daily services are to be per- 
formed in the sanctuary ( 1QM 2:4) and that no one is to go to war, since the Year of Re- 
lease is a sabbath of rest for Israel (2:8). Everywhere the understanding of the Sabbath 
observance here exhibits its roots in the Torah and its OT interpretive tradition (cf. esp. 
the reception and continuation of OT texts in 1Q22 1:8; 3:1; 11QT 13:17; 18:11-12; 
19:12-13; 21:13; 25:3,9; 27:6,8; 43:2), though the casuistry here exhibits an unmistak- 
able tendency toward intensification (cf. CD). 

E. Haag 
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I. Etymology and Word Classes. 

1. Survey of Verbal and Nominal Derivatives. The root morpheme *sg- is realized in 
Biblical Hebrew with the aid of the root augments -y, lengthened or reduplicated -g, -w, 
and -*.! Only in the first two cases do verbal lexemes occur: $gh (17 times in the qal, 4 
in the hiphil [one occurrence each in Sirach]) and 32g (5 times in the qal, including 
Gen. 6:3). Derivative substantives include misgeh (only Gen. 43:12) and 3*eàágá,? alto- 
gether 19 occurrences. The verbs *ság or *$g' can be deduced only from the substs. 
m*'3ágá (Job 19:4) and $*gi’ör (Ps. 19:13[Eng. 12]).? 

Although the genre designation Siggäyön (Ps. 7:1[S]; Hab. 3:1) is occasionally clas- 
sified with these roots, its etymology is still not clarified.4 Proposed derivations in- 
clude Arab. šajā, "cause to worry,” Sajiy, “moving, touching,” saja a, "speak in rhymed 
prose"; also Akk. Segü Il, “be wild, rage" (from 3g cf. Heb. m*suggà"), and Sega III = 
Sigá, "cry of lament.”> The etymology of the second element in the name "bísag is 
similarly not clarified. The realization of *sg- both in III-yod/waw and mediate 
geminate verb classes with the same meaning, albeit also with restricted use, is com- 
mon,’ with parallels, e.g., in zkh-zkk, khl-kll, gih-qil (cf. q*lalá), rbh-rbb.* 


2. Semitic Parallels. Parallel witnesses in the Semitic languages are restricted to Ar- 
amaic and Ethiopic. In Aramaic/Syriac the equivalent basis 5g' appears consistently, 
both in Imperial Aramaic (cf. w7 thsg’ Ibb'?) and Jewish Aramaic (3g' peal and aphel; 
but also the subst. §ggh and šggt"0). For Syriac, Zorell adduces additional witnesses 
that he claims as possible expansions of the root *$g-, probably because of the related 
semitic classes: 3*eam, “deceive”; 3*eap, "conceal"; 3*eas, "confuse"; also Akk. Segii 
II, “be wild, rage."!! For Ethiopic, reference has long been made to the equivalence 


1. See W. Richter, Grundlagen einer althebrüischen Grammatik I. ATS 8 (1978), 53. 

2. See BLe, S61u. 

3. See E. König, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, Il (Leipzig, 
1865), 899.2. 

4. See Seux, “Siggayön = Sigü?” 438. Cf. GesB, 807; BDB, 992-93; a different view is taken 
by KBL?, 948; HAL, IV, 1414; cf. also J. Blau, “Philological Notes on the Bible Based on Medi- 
eval Judaeo-Arabic," Shnaton 3 (1978/79) 199, XXL 

5. On Arab. šajā see Wehr, 456. On Sajiy see ibid.; cf. Gössmann, 366-67. On saja'a see 
Wehr, 398. On Akk. Sega II see AHw, TIL, 1208. On Sega III see ibid., 1208, 1231; cf. G. Rinaldi, 
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Milgrom, JOR 58 (1967) 116. On restricted use see II.1 below. 

8. For a summary of similar cases see GK, $77e; and esp. G. Bergstrásser, Hebrüische 
Grammatik, II (1929; repr. Darmstadt, 1985), $31c, who already warns against one-sided sec- 
ondary assessments or mutual derivations; hence the designation "secondary form" is inappro- 
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with Eth. sakVaya, sak”aya, “wander around aimlessly,” though this reference has pho- 
netic problems. !? 


3. Verbal Syntax and Verb Classes. In most of its occurrences, šgh qal is primarily a 
"verb of forward motion,”!3 as made clear in Isa. 28:7a,b, where it appears parallel 
with the synonym rh, “stagger”; here §gh refers to the uncontrolled movement of a hu- 
man subject resulting from intoxicating drink; the cause of the intoxicating stagger is 
indicated by a causative circumstantial, b‘yayin Sägü — übassekär tà'á (similarly also 
Prov. 5:19,20; 20:1). The assumed verb class “forward movement” is clearly indicated 
where locatives (b€, ‘al) or separatives (min) obligatorily accompany the predicate gh, 
as is the case in Ezk. 34:6, where in a comparison Israel as a herd of small livestock 
(son) “wander” over mountains (b*), high hills (‘al), and the face of the earth (par. pws 
niphal ‘a/). In Ps. 119:21,118; Prov. 19:27, §gh is used with the separative min, though 
these passages everywhere already attest metaphorical usage (“stray, wander away” in 
the moral sense), since abstract substantives are used with the separative ( imré dd‘at, 
miswöt [yhwh], hugqé [yhwh]). 

The so-called absolute use of §gh qal occurs completely at the metaphorical level, 
where apart from the individual or collective human subject no obligatory syntagmas 
appear on the text's surface (the exception being Job 6:24 with má as the object); caus- 
ative circumstantials can appear in a facultative function, as is the case in Prov. 5:23 
and Sir. 34:5, leading to the meaning "err, transgress, sin," as a general connotation. At 
this level, §gh has made the transition to the class of “affective verbs," possibly “verbs 
of faring.” Relevant witnesses include parallel predicates, as in 1 S. 26:21 (skl hiphil); 
Nu. 15:22 (16° 'asà); Job 19:4 (lin m*Sagati); Sgh is also used absolutely in Job 6:24; 
Ezk. 45:20; Sir. 34:5. In Lev. 4:13; Nu. 15:22; Job 6:24(?); 19:4; Ezk. 45:20, seh takes 
on the specialized cultic meaning “unconsciously do wrong, transgress,” which the 
generalized example in Lev. 4:2 defines explicitly as hata’ bišgāgâ. The use of 3gh 
hiphil confirms these findings concerning verbal syntax. Dt. 27:18 and Prov. 28:10 at- 
test the literal use as a verb of forward movement with locatives and directives: masgeh 
b*derek; Ps. 119:10 attests the figurative use with a separative: 'al-tasgeni 
mimmiswöteykä; Job 12:16 and Sir. 8:2 similarly attest the absolute use within the con- 
text of wisdom metaphor. 

In the qal, šāgag is in 5 instances (3 in participial form) used both absolutely with 
the general meaning “sin, transgress" (Gen. 6:3[?]; Job 12:16; Ps. 119:67) as well as in 
paronomasia with 3*eagá (Lev. 5:18; Nu. 15:28), in which case it, like §gh, acquires the 
specialized cultic meaning, "sin inadvertently.” The primary connotation of forward 
movement does disappear with 3gg, the meaning remaining at the metaphorical level as 
"transgress knowingly or unknowingly." 


12. LexLingAeth, 383-84; W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 
498: VG, I, 122-23; S. Moscati, An Intro. to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages. PLO 6 (1964), 44. 

13. So already Milgrom, JQR 58 (1967) 118; on the terminology see W. Richter, Grundlagen 
einer althebrüischen Grammatik III. ATS 13 (1980), 97-98. 
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Apart from Job 12:16 (see above), šgg qal also occurs within the relevant 3*eágá 
regulations of Lev. 5:18 and Nu. 15:28, and in the confession of Ps. 119:67, which jux- 
taposes former 3gg with 3mr "imrat (yhwh). 

Gen. 6:3 poses problems for interpretation. The grapheme compound b*saggam 
can be understood as a suffixed infinitive of 3gg: b’saggam.?® It functions as a moral 
justification of Yahweh's preceding announcement of punishment. Nonetheless, the 
use of an infinitive with the nominal clause hü’ basar seems syntactically difficult?! 
Hence the assumption of an admittedly unusual particle combination b*Sa + gam (so 
also LXX) acquires more syntactical plausibility unless one follows J. Wellhausen in 
postulating textual corruption, though even he suspects that a "causal particle" is be- 
hind bsgm.22 


2. Substantives. Because of its frequency and specialized meaning, the subst. 3*eagá 
has attracted the most attention. It is used almost exclusively (Eccl. 10:5?) as a special- 
ized term of cultic law to refer to an “unintentional and thus atoneable sin."?? Its use is 
restricted to P (Lev. 4; 5; Nu. 15; 35; dependent on P: Josh. 13; 20; Eccl. 5). Within 
prepositional phrases using b*/I* + 3*eagá, with the verbs hata’ (Lev. 4:2,27; 5:15; Nu. 
15:27), ‘sh qal (Lev. 4:22; Nu. 15:29), ‘sh niphal (Nu. 15:24), Seg (Lev. 5:18 [without 
b°]; Nu. 15:28) it became a formulaic phrase referring to the special case of an unknow- 
ing transgression against the law and stipulating the necessary cultic measures (presen- 
tation of a hattä’t offering). Just which concrete actions are meant is not said. Only 
Lev. 22:14; Nu. 35:11; and Josh. 20:3,9 mention individual transgressions bisgägä, in- 
cluding eating sacred donations (kl qds) and negligent homicide (rsh, nkh hiphil). Nu. 
15:25 stipulates sacrificial offerings (hby’ `t qrbn) after unintentional transgression of 
the law (‘al š°gāgâ), with v. 26 articulating with a noun clause how the entire people are 
involved in 3*gágá. Nu. 15:25 and Eccl. 5:5(6) similarly use noun clauses to categorize 
instances of unintentional sin (ki 3*eagá hi’). 

Lev. 4 represents the basic reference text for the cultic regulation of 3*eagá trans- 
gressions. In four paragraphs the final version of the text?* regulates how otherwise un- 
specified cases of 3*eagá might be cultically atoned if committed by priests (vv. 2-12), 
the entire community (vv. 13-21), a nasi’ (vv. 22-26), and “anyone of the ordinary peo- 
ple" (vv. 27-35), namely, by the presentation of a sin offering (hattà' t) whose extent 
was determined by the rank of the transgressor. Lev. 4:26 and 35 formulaically de- 
scribe the effects of the sin offering as w*kipper 'alàyw . . . w*nislah lô (atonement and 
forgiveness). Nu. 15:22-31, which is probably dependent on Lev. 4 (argumentation in 
Kellermann), attests the same understanding of 3*eagá, now in connection with trans- 


20. See GK, 867p; BDB, 992-93. 

21. C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11. CC (Eng. trans. 1984), 375-76, argues against a causal in- 
finitive. 

22. J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuch und der historischen Bücher des AT 
(Berlin, *1963), 308-9. 

23. Rendtorff, 203. 

24. On its literary genesis see Elliger, Leviticus, 53-68. 
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gressions on the part of the entire community (vv. 22-26), an individual (vv. 27-28), 
and the alien (vv. 26,29), and now includes hattà' t, though also 'ólá (v. 24) and "isseh 
(v. 25) as part of the requisites for atonement and forgiveness (vv. 26,28). A third para- 
graph (vv. 30-31) introduces the important contrast to 'àsà bisgägä, namely, 'àsà b*yad 
rämä, conscious, intentional (wicked) actions? for which the instruments of atone- 
ment no longer suffice; instead the text evokes the “formula of cutting off,” w*nikr*tá 
hannepes hahi’ miggereb 'ammá, as a negative counterpart to w*kipper w*nislah.?6 
These texts thereby specify with semantic precision s“gaga as a reference to uninten- 
tional violations of the law. This §*gdg4 of cultic law is explicated further by synony- 
mous circumscriptions such as /oó-váda' (Lev. 5:17-18), bibli-dá'at (Josh. 20:3,5), 
ne'lam (däbär) min (Lev. 4:13; 5:2-4).27 Yet another understanding underlies the 
3*gagá cases in Lev. 5:14-19, signaled here by the introductory tim 0l ma'al in the gen- 
eral case (v. 15), which can hardly refer to a "simple case of unintentional transgres- 
sion," rather referring to a “violation of duty."?5 This parallelism lends to 3*eagá the ex- 
panded connotation of “negligent, irresponsible omission,” which while remaining a 
sin of error nonetheless does not exclude a certain element of intentionality. Elliger 
compares these cases with those in 5:1,4, even though they are not designated as 
3*gàgá.?? 

The special nature of the case in Lev. 5:14-19 is also discernible in the varied sacri- 
ficial form of the @sam,*9 a “penitential offering"?! encompassing both restitution and 
a surcharge (v. 16). The determination of the atonement means within the Gsam was 
probably prompted by the sacral nature of the transgression (hàt*à miqqodsé yhwh, 
v. 15). Such an assessment is made concrete in 22:13-14: Gkal gódes bisgägä, albeit 
without the atonement stipulation of the 'a3am and only with restitution and surcharge 
commensurate with 5:16. 

The extent to which one can extend the semantic field of 3*eagá in the later strata of 
P is shown by the decree concerning cities of refuge in Nu. 35:9-15, where 3*eágá can 
even refer to "negligent homicide" (vv. 11,15: makkéh-nepes bisgägä), a mitigating 
circumstance allowing for recourse to the right of asylum as protection against blood 
revenge. The appended law in vv. 16ff. then explicates the parameters of this 3*eagá 
and the transition to murder. Josh. 20:3 and 9, the regulation of cities of refuge, pick up 
these definitions of Nu. 35 again. Hence in P the term 3*eágá acquires a rather broad 
semantic range that can probably not be restricted to a single meaning, something quite 
commensurate with the variable use of the verbs $gh/sgg, which can refer both to sinful 
acts in the general sense and to unintentional errors as specified in cultic law. This view 
provides an additional argument against Milgrom's attempt, which itself has been vari- 


25. See the discussion in Kellermann, 111-12. 

26. See Janowski, 254-55. 

27. See Knierim, 1303. 

28. Elliger, Leviticus, 76. 

29. Ibid.; correctly: Kiuchi, 27-28. 

30. See in this regard Milgrom, Cult and Conscience, 13-83. 
31. Elliger, Leviticus, 76. 
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htt h'm). Synonyms for sin and seduction generally include combinations with the 
subst. m3gh. In CD 3:4-5 msgwtm refers to the errors of the sons of Jacob (par. tw), 
bmsgt ‘[wn]mh in 4QFlor 1:9 and bmsgtm in 1QH 2:19 to the intrigues of the sons of 
Belial against the sons of light. In 4Q184 1:9 mSgwt ‘wi qualifies the seductive arts of 
the harlot (zwnh), which this fragment also describes verbally (l. 14, wtSyghw; 1. 17, 
lhsgwt). 
The fragmentary witnesses of 5gg in 4Q508 6:1, msgh in 4Q512 29-32, VII, 3, and 
al sgg in 1Q27 6, 2 cannot be classified in any word or semantic class. 
Seidl 
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Contents: I. 1. Linguistic Considerations; 2. Occurrences. Il. 1. General Use; 2. As a 
Description of Prophets. III. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. 1. Linguistic Considerations. The forms §g7/Sigg@‘6n refer to various objective or 
subjective mental disturbances that cannot be more closely identified in the sense of 
modern psychology, which is why the suggested meanings "crazy, raging; rage, mad- 
ness" must be used with caution.! 

Nor do parallels from Israel's surroundings contribute much to defining these condi- 
tions more closely. Although Akk. Segd (I and II) is attested, it appears more in connec- 
tion with animals.? Analogous forms are documented in Ethiopic.? The identity of 
roots suggests that Arab. saja‘a, “coo (dove),” is related to Heb. §g°.4 For describing 
mental incapacity or weakness of various sorts, Arabic does, however, have at its dis- 
posal constructions from the root shf. 


2. Occurrences. The sparse occurrences of $g‘, which is used only in the substanti- 
val forms and by way of Yiddish has even found its way into English as “meshuga,” are 
spread over the OT and extend from the 10th century B.c.E. into the postexilic period. 
The pual participle occurs in Dt. 28:34; 1 S. 21:16(Eng. 15); 2 K. 9:11; Jer. 29:26; Hos. 
9:7. The hithpael of Sg’ appears in 1 S. 21:15,16(14,15) (inf.). The derivative noun oc- 
curs in Dt. 28:28; 2 K. 9:20; Zech. 12:4. 


II. 1. General Use. The exclusive use of reflexive and passive forms already sug- 
gests that Sg‘ refers not to active, independent action, but focuses rather on external in- 


l. See GesB, 807; KBL?, 949; HAL, IV, 1415b. On the substantival construction, see GK, 
886f. 

2. AHw, III, 1208. 

3. LexLingAeth, 1055. 

4. Wehr, 398; VG, I, 169. 
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fluence.? Mental confusion and madness were viewed as being caused by the numi- 
nous,$ which is why such persons were treated with caution (cf., e.g., Saul in 1 S. 
16:14-23). First of all, 3g' refers to the condition of being “beside oneself,” to the in- 
capacity to control one's actions. One example is the episode of David's flight to 
Achish in 1 S. 21:11-16(10-15). This scene disrupts the structure of the story of Da- 
vid's rise and in part contradicts it (cf. esp. 27:1ff.), yet does date to the 10th century.’ 
To avoid the potential danger, David pretends to be a m*Suged’, acting oddly,® beating 
uncontrollably on the doors of the city gate (tpp, emended text), and letting his spittle 
run down his beard. Verse 14aa(13aa) emphasizes that in this case the mental distur- 
bance is merely feigned. Achish interprets the behavior as mistaggéa' (v. 15[14]). 
When he similarly refers to his own people as “madmen,” the scene acquires the char- 
acter of a witticism.? It is precisely the concluding question in v. 16(15) that makes an 
exact assessment of the section difficult, since it targets not only David but also the 
Philistines. Perhaps, as is often the case with political witticisms, the authors intended 
it as such. 

The noun 3iggà ón describes unusual behavior in 2 K. 9:20. Prompted by circum- 
stances, Jehu drives his chariot so fast that an observer describes it as the behavior of 
someone under the influence of Siggä’ön, “for he drives like a maniac” (concerning 
this phenomenon, cf. also 1 K. 18:46). Two passages directly identify Yahweh as the 
initiator of $g/Siggä’ön. Within the Dtr strata of Dt. 28, the Israelites are threatened 
with various punishments if they turn away from Yahweh (v. 15), among which v. 28 
mentions 3iggà ón alongside blindness ( iwwarón)!? and "confusion of mind" (timhön 
lebäb). The repetition of the curses in vv. 34-42 is directly related to the event of the 
exile and refers to going mad (m*Suggd‘) as a consequence of the threatened punish- 
ments. Zech. 12:4 picks up Dt. 28:28. The background to this salvific oracle for Jeru- 
salem is the tradition of the assault of the nations against Zion, an event that these 
verses turn in a positive direction. Yahweh will confuse the advancing enemies, a mo- 
tif also found in connection with the Yahweh war.!! The enemies' horses will be 
struck with timmähön, their riders with 3iggá'ón (v. 4a), making further actions 
against Jerusalem impossible. The trio from Dt. 28 is completed only by v. 4b, whose 
reference to Judah and the repetition of köl sûs suggest is secondary.!? In all these pas- 
sages 3g' describes extraordinary, negatively qualified behavior, and those so de- 
scribed are treated contemptuously by those around them. During the later period, 
mental confusion was understood to be one of Yahweh’s punishments, albeit some- 
times as the means to an end. 


5. See A. Jepsen, Nabi (Munich, 1934), 11. 

6. See in this regard also W. Westendorf, LexAg, II, 517-18; R. Labat, RLA, III, 196-97. 
7. See F. Crüsemann, "Zwei alttestamentliche Witze," ZAW 92 (1980) 215-27. 

8. > 997 All, SII. 

9. Crüsemann, 222. 

10. On this combination see also W. Westendorf, LexAg, II, 517. 

11. > Dan hmm. 

12. See M. Sæbø, Sacharja 9-14. WMANT 34 (1969), 268-71. 
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2. Qumran. Two occurrences of this term have thus far been attested in Qumran. CD 
15:15 mentions the “wil and the m*Suggd‘ as well as the pet? and the m*suggà' (cf. Hos. 
9:7) alongside one another. 4QDibHam? 1-2, II, 14 addresses Yahweh as he who heals 
Siggä’ön, iwwärön, and timmähön. These three terms seem to have developed into a 
fixed expression (cf. Dt. 28:28; Zech. 12:4). 

Mommer 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. Archaeological Witnesses and Comparisons 
from Religious History. III. The Breast as Maternal Organ of Nourishment. IV. The Bust and 
Eroticism. V. The Breast as Metaphor in Connection with God and His Actions. VI. e] Sadday. 
VIL 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology. The word Sad represents a common Semitic noun generally as- 
sumed to be a primary noun, possibly originally a children’s babbling word.! A con- 


šad. W. F. Albright, "The Names Shaddai and Abram," JBL 54 (1935) 174-204, esp. 180-93; 
T. E. S. Arluck, “The Supreme Breasted One (El Shaddai),” Religion and Intellectual Life 3/2 
(1986) 78-79; H. G. Buchholz and V. Karageorghis, Altägäis und Altkypros (Tübingen, 1970); 
A. Eggebrecht, ed., Suche nach Unsterblichkeit. Totenkult und Jenseitsglaube im Alten Agypten 
(Hildesheim, 1990); W. Fauth and M.-B. von Stritzky, “Hierodulie,” RAC, XV, 73-82; D. N. Freed- 
man, “The Divine Name EL SHADDAI, ‘He Who Created Families, " Dor le Dor 9 (1980/81) 72- 
78; M. I. Gruber, "Hebrew Qédésah and Her Canaanite and Akkadian Cognates,” UF 18 (1986) 
133-48; T. A. Holland, "A Study of Palestinian Iron Age Baked Figurines, with Special Reference 
to Jerusalem: Cave 1,” Levant 9 (1979) 120-55; U. Hübner, "Das Fragment einer Tonfigurine vom 
Tell el-Milh. Überlegungen zur Funktion der sog. Pfeilerfigurinen in der israelitischen Volks- 
religion,” ZDPV 105 (1989) 47-55; O. Keel, Deine Blicke sind Tauben. Zur Metaphorik des Hohen 
Liedes. SBS 114/115 (1984); K. M. Kenyon, Jerusalem: Excavating 3000 Years of History (Lon- 
don, 1967), esp. 101-3; M. Klein, The Psychoanalysis of Children (Eng. trans., New York, 71975), 
123-48; J. Leipoldt and W. Grundmann, Umwelt des Urchristentums, Ill. Bilder zum 
neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (Berlin, 51987); E. Neumann, The Great Mother (Eng. trans., New 
York, 1955); I. Olbricht, Verborgene Quellen der Weiblichkeit. Die Brus — das enteignete Organ 
(Stuttgart, 1985); A. Passoni Dell’ Acqua, “El Saddaj: Un nomo divino ancora misterioso," BeO 22 
(1980) 31-54; J. B. Pritchard, Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain Goddesses Known 
Through Literature. AOS 24 (1943); A. G. Shedid and M. Seidel, The Tomb of Nakht: The Art and 
History of an Eighteenth Dynasty Official's Tomb at Western Thebes (Eng. trans., Mainz, 1996); 
E. Stern, Material Culture of the Land of the Bible in the Persian Period 538-332 B.C. 
(Warminster, 1982); J. G. Westenholz, “Tamar, Qédessa, Qadistu, and Sacred Prostitution in Meso- 
potamia," HTR 82 (1989) 245-65; U. Winter, Frau und Göttin. Exegetische und ikonographische 
Studien zum weiblichen Gottesbild im Alten Israel und in dessen Umwelt. OBO 53 (1983); W. Wolf, 
The Origins of Western Art: Egypt, Mesopotamia, the Aegean (Eng. trans., New York, 1971). 


1. Those following the lead of T. Nóldeke, NBSS, 121-22, include, e.g., GesB, 808; HAL, IV, 
1416. 
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v. 32, which is another version of Isa. 16:9, Isaiah's “battle shout" (héddd) is replaced 
by Söded. 

The oracles against foreign nations offer further examples of Sdd in connection with 
military devastation. In Jer. 47:4 (liSdöd, Sédéd; concerning the wordplay with 
“Ashdod,” cf. vv. 5,7) the Philistines are destroyed by an army from the north; in 49:3 
(pual) Ammon is taken; in 49:10 (pual) Edom is attacked by the nations; and in 49:28 
(qal) Kedar is destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. According to 51:48 Babylon is attacked 
by destroyers from the north, a statement repeated almost verbatim in v. 53, albeit with 
the expression mé itt? emphasizing that it is Yahweh himself who destroys Babylon. 
The destroyer triumphs over Babylon's warriors (v. 56), and an army prepared by 
Yahweh will carry out the destruction (vv. 27-28,58). 

Hence Jeremiah uses $dd primarily in reference to the destruction brought about by 
an invading enemy and less in reference to other kinds of destruction. 


3. Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. Ezekiel uses 3dd only in 32:12, an oracle against 
Pharaoh: "I will cause your hordes to fall by the swords of mighty ones, all of them 
most terrible among the nations. They shall bring to ruin (3dd) the pride of Egypt, and 
all its hordes shall perish (smd niphal).” 

Although Hos. 10:2 focuses on destruction, it does not mention any military activ- 
ity: "He [apparently Yahweh] will break down (rp) their altars, and destroy (Sdd poel) 
their pillars" By contrast, v. 13 reprimands Ephraim because it trusted in military 
power; Yahweh counters in v. 14 with the words, “Therefore the tumult of war shall 
rise against your people, and all your fortresses shall be destroyed (dd hophal), as 
Shalman destroyed (Sdd qal) Beth-arbel on the day of battle when mothers were dashed 
in pieces with their children (rts pual) Hence the military connotations of 3dd are 
fully developed in Hosea. 

By contrast, Joel 1:10 envisions a completely different kind of invasion. Locusts 
have attacked the land such that the fields and grain are now devastated (3dd pual). Joel 
2:1-11 describes these locusts as an advancing army and associates them with the day 
of Yahweh, which is elsewhere characterized by 3dd as well (see below). Joel 1:15 even 
cites Isa. 13:6: "[That day] comes as $öd from $adday.” 

Although Ob. 5 stands in a military context, it associates Sód*dé layla with thieves. 
The verse is a variation of Jer. 49:9, though the latter does not use the term sddéd. Here 
we encounter $dd for the first time with the meaning “plunder.” 

Although Mic. 2:4 is a difficult verse, it is clear that the people are lamenting: “We 
are utterly ruined (Sädöd n*Sadduná)" This destruction seems to be of an economic 
nature and includes the loss of (illegally obtained) land and property (cf. Jer. 
9:18[19]). 

Nah. 3:7 refers explicitly to the destruction of Nineveh: “Nineveh is devastated 
(Sodd*dá); who will bemoan her?" Whereas the usual sequence is “wail, for X is de- 


7. On translation considerations see F. L Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea. AB 24 
(1980), 560-61. 
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stroyed” (Isa. 23:1,14; Jer. 48:20; Zech. 11:2), no one cares about the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

Zech. 11:2-3 is closely related to Jer. 25:36. Both passages mention the wailing of 
shepherds and the destruction of glory and even vegetation (cf. also Joel 1:10). 

Hence among the prophets of the 8th-6th centuries, $dd exhibits a consistent seman- 
tic spectrum in its references to the destructive activity of invading armies, to plunder, 
killing, and the destruction of fields and cities. These aspects of the devastation of so- 
cial life were then universalized and applied to other kinds of destruction. 


4. Sod in Prophetic Literature. Of 19 total occurrences of $öd, 11 are found in the 
context of war, a relatively smaller percentage than was the case with the verb. Hence 
the noun exhibits an expanded meaning while yet maintaining the association with de- 
structive human activity. Isa. 51:19 offers a good example of the use of $öd in connec- 
tion with war: “These two things have befallen you — who will grieve with you? [cf. 
Nah. 3:7] — devastation (sod) and destruction (Seber), famine and sword — who will 
comfort you? [read y*nah*mék with 1QIsa*]?” Isa. 16:4 uses 56d parallel with més (lit. 
"squeezer, masher”). Together these words evoke the image of the grinding destruction 
the Moabites are trying to flee. Isa. 13:6 (against Babylon) and 22:4 ("oracle concern- 
ing the valley of vision") associate $öd with the day of Yahweh. In both passages an 
army prepared by Yahweh invades the country. One can find similar examples in Jer. 
6:7; 48:3; Hos. 7:13; 9:6; 10:14; Am. 3:10; Hab. 1:3. 

The conditions described by $öd can also come about, however, even when external 
enemies are not the cause. For example, Isa. 59:7 relates that “their feet run to evil, and 
they rush to shed innocent blood; their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ( Gwen), deso- 
lation (Sod) and destruction (Seber) are in their highways." Here no external enemy is 
responsible, and the destruction emerges rather from the act-consequence nexus. In Isa. 
60:18 Yahweh promises that Söd and Seber will cease. Two centuries earlier Amos 
(Am. 3:10) reprimanded Israel: “They do not know how to do right . . . those who store 
up violence and oppression (hämäs wásod) in their strongholds.” Jer. 6:7 reproaches 
hämäs wāšōd in Jerusalem (cf. below). Ezk. 45:9 advises the princes to put away “vio- 
lence and oppression" and to do what is “just and right" (mispät ás*dágá). The context 
mentions the eviction of Israelites from their property. According to Hos. 12:2(1), 
Ephraim is multiplying “falsehood (käzäb) and violence ($öd)” (hendiadys) through its 
alliance with Assyria and Egypt and in so doing is preparing its own downfall. 

The meaning of $öd is illuminated by the fact that in 10 of 19 occurrences it appears 
together with Seber (4 times) or hämäs (6 times). In all 3 occurrences in Deutero- 
Isaiah, 3ód appears together with Seber (cf. also Jer. 48:3, the oracle against Moab). 
The basic meaning of > 72% Seber, "break to pieces,” complements the meaning of 
Sod, "destruction," the two words together expressing the dissolution and annihilation 
of the nation. Unlike $öd, neither Seber nor hämäs is used in exclusively poetic texts. 
The term hämäs can refer to physical violence (as in Jgs. 9:24) as well as to unjust or 
harsh treatment (as in Gen. 16:5). The word pair hdmds/S6d encompasses both mean- 
ings. All 6 examples (Jer. 6:7; 20:8; Ezk. 45:9; Am. 3:10; Hab. 1:3; 2:17) can be associ- 
ated with violent oppression. Hab. 1:3 develops 3ód w*hdmds (the only passages attest- 
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ble,” History of Religions 21 (1981/82) 240-56; E. Burrows, “The Meaning of El Saddai,” JTS 
41 (1940) 152-61; F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), 
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(1980) 171-82, esp. 174, 177; J. Ebach, Weltentstehung und Kulturentwicklung bei Philo von 
Byblos. BWANT 108 (1979), esp. 196-214; O. Eissfeldt, “Jahwes Verhältnis zu 'Eljon und 
Schaddaj nach Psalm 91," WO 2 (1954/59) 343-48 = KiSchr 3 (1966), 441-47; J. Felton, "El 
Shaddai," Dor le Dor 16 (1987/88) 186-91; D. N. Freedman, "Divine Names and Titles in Early 
Hebrew Poetry," Magnalia Dei: FS G. E. Wright (Garden City, N.Y., 1976), 55-107; idem, “The 
Divine Name EL SHADDAI, ‘He Who Created Families,” Dor le Dor 9 (1980/81) 72-78; 
W. R. Garr, “The Grammar and Interpretation of Exodus 6:3,” JBL 111 (1992) 385-408; 
M. Görg, “Saddaj-Ehrenrettung — einer Etymologie,” BN 16 (1981) 13-15; R. Gordis, “The 
Biblical Root SDY-SD: Notes on 2 Sam I 21; Jer XVIII 14; Ps XCI 6; Job V 21,” JTS 41 (1940) 
35-43 = The Word and the Book (New York, 1976), 323-31; W. Gross, "Jakob, der Mann des 
Segens. Zu Traditionsgeschichte und Theologie der priesterschriftlichen Jakobsüberliefe- 
rungen," Bibl 49 (1968) 321-44; idem, "Israels Hoffnung auf die Erneuerung des Staates," in 
J. Schreiner, ed., Unterwegs zur Kirche. Alttestamentliche Konzeptionen. QD 110 (1987), 87- 
122, esp. 94-98; J. A. Hackett, The Balaam Text from Deir ‘Alla. HSM 31 (1984), esp. 85-89; 
idem, "Religious Traditions in Israelite Transjordan," Ancient Israelite Religion. FS F. M. Cross 
(Philadelphia, 1987), 125-36, esp. 133-34; M. Haran, “The Religion of the Patriarchs,” ASTI 4 
(1965) 30-55; J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee (Leipzig, 1913), esp. 
265-71; M. Herranz, "Demonología del A.T.: los sedim," EstBíb 27 (1968) 301-13; P. Hugger, 
Jahwe meine Zuflucht. MüSt 13 (1971), esp. 167-70; E. A. Knauf, “El Saddai;" BN 16 (1981) 
20-26; idem, "El Saddai — der Gott Abrahams?" BZ 29 (1985) 97-103; K. Koch, “Saddaj. Zum 
Verhältnis zwischen israelitischer Monolatrie und nordwest-semitischem Polytheismus," VT 26 
(1976) 299-332 = Studien zur alttestamentlichen und altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte 
(Göttingen, 1988), 118-52; idem, “Die Götter, denen die Väter dienten,” Studien zur alttesta- 
mentlichen und altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte, 9-31, esp. 25-30; M. Köckert, Vätergort 
und Väterverheissungen. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Albrecht Alt und seinen Erben. FRLANT 
142 (1988), esp. 79-81; G. van der Kooij and M. Ibrahim, eds., Picking Up the Threads... A 
Continuing Review of Excavations at Deir ‘Alla, Jordan (Leiden, 1989), esp. 62-70; J. Lévéque, 
Job et son dieu. EBib (2 vols.; 1970), esp. I, 163-79; C. E. L'Heureux, “Searching for the Ori- 
gins of God," Traditions in Transformation. FS F. M. Cross (Winona Lake, Ind., 1981), 33-57; 
N. Lohfink, "Die priesterschriftliche Abwertung der Tradition von der Offenbarung des 
Jahwenamens an Mose.” Bibl 49 (1968) 1-8 = Studien zum Pentateuch. SBAB 4 (1988), 71-78; 
O. Loretz, “Der kanaanäische Ursprung des biblischen Gottesnamens El Saddaj,” UF 12 (1980) 
420-21; E. C. B. Maclaurin, “Shaddai,” AbrN 3 (1961/62) 99-118; idem, “The Development of 
the Idea of God in Ancient Canaan," Journal of Religious History 2 (1962/63) 277-94; 
T. Mende, Durch Leiden zur Vollendung. Die Elihureden im Buch ljob (Ijob 32-37). TTS 49 
(1990); T. N. D. Mettinger, /n Search of God (Philadelphia, 1988); J. Morgenstern, "The Divine 
Triad in Biblical Mythology," JBL 64 (1945) 15-37; H.-P. Müller, "Gott und die Gótter in den 
Anfängen der biblischen Religion. Zur Vorgeschichte des Monotheismus,” in O. Keel, ed., 
Monotheismus im Alten Israel und seiner Umwelt. Biblische Beitrüge 14 (1980), 99-142; idem, 
"Die aramäische Inschrift von Deir “Alla und die älteren Bileamspriiche,” ZAW 94 (1982) 214- 
44, esp. 223, 239; G.-W. Nebe, “Psalm 104,11 aus Hóhle 4 von Qumran (4QPs*) und der Ersatz 
des Gottesnamens," ZAW 93 (1981) 284-90; H. Niehr, Der hóchste Gott. Alttestamentlicher 
JHWH-Glaube im Kontext syrisch-kanaanüischer Religion des 1. Jahrtausends v.Chr. BZAW 
190 (1990); M. Oliva, "Las revelaciones a los patriarcas en la historia sacerdotal,” Bibl 55 
(1974) 1-14; J. Ouellette, “More on “El Sadday and Bêl Sadé" JBL 88 (1969) 470-71; 
A. Passoni dell’ Acqua, “ZI Saddaj. Un nome divino ancora misterioso," BeO 22 (1980) 31-54; 
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I. 1. Etymology. Contemporary scholarship advances varying derivations with re- 
gard to the origin of the DN Sadday.' 

a. Field. Taking as his point of departure Ugar. ttrt Sd, “Astarte of the field/ 
meadow,” Weippert concluded the existence of a deity Z! sädeh/säday, “god of the 
field,” albeit without providing textual evidence for the existence of such a deity.? Pro- 
posals advanced elsewhere concur with this view.? Ebach and Wifall picked up 
Weippert's proposal and developed it further.* It was Loretz, however, who in 1980 
provided the crucial supporting text for this argumentation with reference to the pas- 
sage il Sd vsd, "El of the ‘field, who hunts.» 

A. Caquot relates that a text discovered in 1992 mentions the dual deity vdd w šd.6 
Because Sd qd3 allegedly occurs, one might conclude that a deity called Sd was wor- 
shiped in Ugarit. 

Semantically Akk. $adü, “open country, steppe,” provides the root, a substantive 


W. H. Propp, “On Hebrew SADE(H), ‘Highland, " VT 37 (1987) 230-36; W. Reiss, "Zur 
Deutung von 7 3dy in der rabbinischen Literatur," Frankfurter Judaistische Beiträge 3 (1975) 
65-75; M. Rósel, “Die Übersetzung der Gottesnamen in der Genesis-Septuaginta,” Ernten, was 
man sät. FS K. Koch (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1991), 357-77, esp. 373-74; L. Rost, "Die 
Gottesverehrung der Patriarchen im Lichte der Pentateuchquellen,” Congress Volume, Oxford 
1959. SVT 7 (1960), 346-59; H. Rouillard, La Péricope de Balaam ( Nombres 22-24). La Prose 
et les "Oracles." ÉBib N.S. 4 (1985), esp. 345-46; J. Van Seters, "The Religion of the Patriarchs 
in Genesis,” Bibl 61 (1980) 220-33; J.-L. Ska, "Quelques remarques sur P® et la dernière 
rédaction du Pentateuque,” in A. de Pury, ed., Le Pentateuque en question (Geneva, 1989), 95- 
125; F. Stolz, Strukturen und "figuren im Kult von Jerusalem. BZAW 118 (1970), esp. 157-61; 
H. Vorlánder, Mein Gott. AOAT 23 (1975), esp. 215-19; N. Walker, "A New Interpretation of the 
Divine Name 'Shaddai," ZAW 72 (1960) 64-66; P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur 
priesterschriftlichen Exodusgeschichte. FzB 9 (1973), esp. 81-103; idem, "Gen 17 und die 
priesterschriftliche Abrahamgeschichte," ZAW 100 (1988) 22-60; J. P. Weinberg, “Gott im 
Weltbild des Chronisten: Die vom Chronisten verschwiegenen Gottesnamen,” in O. Kaiser, ed., 
Lebendige Forschung im AT. ZAW 100 Sup (1988) 170-89, esp. 180-81, 187; M. Weippert, 
“Erwägungen zur Etymologie des Gottesnamens 'El $addaj,” ZDMG 111 (1961) 42-62; idem, 
"PU Sadday (divine name)" TLOT, M, 1304-10; W. Wifall, “El Shaddai or the EI of the 
Fields” ZAW 92 (1980) 24-32; R. Zadok, The Pre-Hellenistic Israelite Anthroponymy and 
Prosopography. OLA 28 (1988); I. Zoller, “II nome divino Sadday" RSO 13 (1931) 73-75; 
F. Zorell, "Der Gottesname 'Shaddai' in den alten Übersetzungen," Bibl 8 (1927) 215-19; an 
enumeration of earlier bibliographical materials concerning the divine name can be found in 
C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. trans. 1985), 117-18. 


1. Detailed surveys of scholarship till 1980 can be found in Weippert, TLOT, III, 1306-9; 
Vorlünder, 215-19; Koch, VT 26 (1976) 308; Ebach, 197-99 n. 8. 

2. KTU 1.48, 17; 1, 91, 10; 1.148, 18; 4.182, 55, 58. See Weippert, “Erwägungen”; but cf. 
TLOT, Ill, 1308. 

3. M. H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts. SVT 2 (1955), 64-68; Ouellette; R. de Vaux, Early 
History of Israel (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1978), 274-78, here 277: “Lord of the Steppe.” 

4. Wifall, 196-214. 

5. Loretz, 421; KTU 1.108, 12. 

6. "Discours inaugural,” XIVème Congrès de l'Organisation Internationale pour l'étude de 
l'AT. Programme et résumés (Paris, 1992), 15. The text is RS 92.2016, according to P. Bordreuil 
and D. Pardee. 
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also attested in Ugarit with this meaning.’ Additional forms include Sa-deg-e, 
“meadow,” Phoen. 3d, “plain,” and OSA Sdw, “mountain, cultivated land."* 

The problematic condition of the text of KTU 1.108, 10-13, however,? burdens the 
interpretation of Sadday against the background of |. 12 with considerable uncer- 
tainty, to which are added philological difficulties and issues of content. First, it is 
questionable whether i/ in |. 12 is to be understood as a divine name or as an 
appellative, the latter involving an understanding as the “god of the country/fields.”!° 
The lack of word separators prompts D. Pardee to undertake a different word divi- 
sion: il §dy sd milk, “the god Sadayyu, the hunter (of?) milku,” understanding il Sdy to 
be the chthonic god sed in his primitive form from the 2nd millennium.!! It is also 
not clear whether in the reading i/ Sd ysd the subst. Sd is to be taken as a genitive of il 
or as the object of the verb in the sense “the god travels through the countryside." !? 
From the perspective of the history of religions, El's association with a field resists 
interpretation. Hurrian religion associates the war goddess Ishtar-Shawushka of 
Shamuha epithetically with a (battle) field.!? This goddess appears in the Akkadian 
texts from Ugarit as /3tar séri and in the Ugaritic texts as trt 3d.!* No relationship to 
the god El, however, is discernible.!5 

b. Mountain. After F. Delitzsch established a connection between Akk. Sadi, 
“mountain,” and Heb. $adday, other scholars quickly picked up this suggestion and ad- 
duced additional support from the perspective of content.!6 This view became widely 
known through Albright's renewed discussion, which with reference to P. Dhorme as- 
sumed an original meaning "breast"? Against the background of 3addà w53addá a, 
“mountain dweller,” Albright came to understand Heb. Sadday as "the one of the 
mountain.”!® This view, with various nuances, was widely accepted.!? 


7. AHw, III, 1124-25; CAD, XVII, 49-59; KTU 1.6, IV, 12; 1.12, II, 43; 1.24, 22. 

8. For the Akkadian see EA 287:56 (Knudtzon: $a-te-e); cf. W. L. Moran, The Amarna Let- 
ters (Eng. trans., Baltimore, 1992), 328. On Phoenician see DNSI, II, 1110. For OSA see 
Beeston, 131; Biella, 511. 

9. Dietrich and Loretz, 174. 

10. A. Caquot, TO, II, 116-17 n. 359. 

11. Pardee, Ras-Shamra-Ougarit IV (Paris, 1988), 81-82, 110. 

12. TO, II, 116-17 n. 359; cf. Knauf, BZ 29 (1985) 97. 

13. See I. Wegner, Gestalt und Kult der Istar-Sawuska in Kleinasien. AOAT 36 (1981), 28, 32- 
33. 

14. RS 17.352, 12; KTU 1.48, 17; 1.91, 10; 1.148, 18; 4.182, 55, 58. 

15. Weippert, 7LOT, III, 1308. 

16. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwórterbuch (Leipzig, 1896), 642-43. Cf. F. Hommel, The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Eng. trans., London, 1897), 108-11; Hehn, 265-71. 

17. Albright, 180-93; É. P. Dhorme, “L’Emploi métaphorique de noms des parties du corps en 
hébreu et en akkadien,” RB 31 (1922) 230-31. 

18. See idem, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968; repr. Winona Lake, Ind., 1990), 94 
n. 140; AHw, III, 1123-24; CAD, XVII, 43. 

19. Cf. Burrows; E. Dhorme, “Le nom du Dieu d'Israël,” RHR 141 (1952) 7; G. Fohrer, Das 
Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 152-53; Bailey; Ouellette; H. Gese, in Gese et al., Die Religionen 
Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Mandäer. RM 10/2 (1970), 133-34; Cross, 52-60; — I, 256-57; 
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c. Breast. The understanding of Heb. Sadday as "breast" is related to $adü, "moun- 
tain," but moves away from this etymological basis in scholarly discussion in that this 
interpretation of '£/ Sadday as a god with breasts takes place against the background of 
the promises of increase in the book of Genesis (cf. Zoller). The *God with breasts" is 
explained by way of an assimilation of Canaanite fertility gods with Yahweh, a process 
leading to an "androgynous monotheism" (cf. Biale). The accompanying textual inter- 
pretations, however, are rather far-fetched, and as such the explanation of @/ sadday 
based on them is untenable.?? 

d. Protective Spirit. The derivation from Akk. šēdu, “demon,” leads into yet another 
interpretive sphere; based in part on the notion of protection by Sadday, this derivation 
proposes the meaning “God of protection"?! The OT attests Sedím in Dt. 32:17; Ps. 
106:37; and perhaps Job 19:29.?? According to Delcor,?? the reference is to original 
Saddayim deities that were dedivinized and reduced to sed demons. 

e. Rescuer. The only non-Semitic etymology for Sadday was first proposed by D. B. 
Redford, who adduced the Egyptian vb. Sdy, "rescue," and the subst. Sd, “rescuer,” a 
suggestion picked up by H. Seebass.** After Knauf rejected this view, Górg tried to un- 
derpin it with phonetic, semantic, literary, and religio-historical argumentation.*> Re- 
garding the phonetic history, however, E. A. Knauf pointed out that Egyp. s» corre- 
sponds to Heb. $ in two common inherited words.*° 

Even after an examination of these various etymological explanations, one must 
acknowledge?! that still no satisfactory etymology for Sadday has been presented and 
that the resolution of its etymology will have to await the emergence of additional rele- 
vant materials. 


2. Extrabiblical Occurrences. a. Deir ‘Alla Inscription. The inscription of Tell Deir 
"Alla, whose language is related to Transjordanian Israelite with a tendency toward Ar- 


Abel; Hackett, Balaam Text, 87; J. C. de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism. BETL 91 (1990), 125 nn. 
116, 152; M. C. A. Korpel, A Rift in the Clouds: Ugaritic and Hebrew Descriptions of the Di- 
vine. UBL 8 (1990), 127 n. 270; HAL, IV, 1421; M. P. Knowles, “The Rock, His Work Is Perfect: 
Unusual Imagery for God in Deuteronomy XXXII,” VT 39 (1989) 315. 

20. Cf. Weippert, TLOT, III, 1307; Knauf, BZ 29 (1985) 97 n. 4; Korpel, Rift, 127, with 
n. 270; > TW sad (VI). 

21. AHw, HI, 1208. See T. Nóldeke, review of F. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. Wörterbuches zum AT (1886), in ZDMG 40 (1886) 735-36; Vorlánder, 218-19; B. Lang, 
Monotheism and the Prophetic Minority. SWBA 1 (1983), 50-51. 

22. See Müller, “Gott,” 130. 

23. Delcor, 36-39. 

24. See WbÄS, IV, 563, 2-9,10-11; Redford, A Study of the Biblical Story of Joseph (Genesis 
37—50). SVT 20 (1970), 129 n. 1; Seebass, Geschichtliche Zeit und theonome Tradition in der 
Joseph-Erzählung (Gütersloh, 1978), 117 n. 19. 

25. Görg, 26 n. 32. See in this regard also H. Seebass, "Die Stammesprüche Gen 49,3-27," 
ZAW 96 (1984) 338. 

26. "Zur Etymologie der Handhieroglyphe.” Göttinger Miszellen zur ägyptologischen 
Diskussion 59 (1982) 29-39, esp. 32. 

27. See Weippert, TLOT, III, 1306. 
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c. Palmyra. One Palmyrene inscription speaks of bwl ‘str (wsdy') Tyh" tby .?? The pri- 
mary god of Palmyra, Bel, is here summarized together with his paredrial (wife) 
Astart?® and joined by an otherwise unattested Palmyrene god $dy. Müller compares 
him with the Sdyn as powers that thwart disaster from Tell Deir “Alla, whereas others 
adduce Akk. šēdu, “demon.”3? It is unclear whether the divine name is also related to 
the PN sdy*.* 

d. Genizah Texts. The four references to Yahweh as Sadday in the wisdom writing 
from the Cairo Genizah no longer really belong in the context of these extrabiblical 
witnesses, since this writing dates not to ca. 100 c.E. Egypt, but rather only to ca. 1200 
C.E.* 

A survey of extrabiblical witnesses thus shows that the etymologically obscure root 
Sdy is attested as a divine name from the 8th century on (Tell Deir "Alla). An earlier 
dating cannot be established with the help of the Canaanite PN sd’m(y) from Egypt, 
since this personal name belongs to the Ugaritic root tdy.*? In any event, the divine des- 
ignation Sadday is attested in Transjordan and later in the North Arabic sphere. 

Niehr 


II. OT. 

1. Occurrences. The DN sadday occurs 48 times reliably in the OT; Job 19:29 is dis- 
puted.*3 The name occurs in two forms. It occurs certainly 7 times together with @/ 
(Gen. 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 43:14; 48:3; Ex. 6:3; Ezk. 10:5). Popular etymologies (see be- 
low) and the early translations show that Sadday was understood as a proper noun; the 
association with @/ thus probably represents an appositional rather than a construct ex- 
pression.** 

In Gen. 49:25 w“@t Sadday is frequently emended to w* él Sadday following several 
Hebrew mss., Sam., LXX, and Pesh. (cf. BHK, BHS). Deducing an original Hebrew 
source from the LXX remains an uncertain undertaking, and one must remember that 
the LXX here, in rendering as theös + an emphatic personal pronoun, deviates from the 
translation of the reliably attested occurrences of ‘é/ Sadday in the Pentateuch (so also 


Judentum, II (Giessen, 1928), 42-43 n. 2; A. Caquot, “Chadapha a propos de quelques articles 
récents," Syr 29 (1952) 80; on Old North Arabic PNs with the element sdy, cf. Knauf, BN 16 
(1981) 20-21; idem, BZ 29 (1985) 103 n. 36. 

37. J. Cantineau, "Textes palmyréniens provenant de la fouille du temple de bêl,” Svr 12 
(1931) 130-32 (no. 11.6,9). 

38. See J. Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra. Etudes préliminaires aux religions orientales 
dans l'empire romain 79 (Leiden, 1979), 8-9, 113-14. 

39. Cf. Müller, “Gott,” 130-31; DNSI, II, 1111; Knauf, BN 16 (1981) 26 n. 31. 

40. PNPI, 61. 

41. Cairo Genizah 1, 12; 8, 15; 11, 18; 16, 18. See H. P. Rüger, Die Weisheitsschrift aus der 
Kairoer Geniza. WUNT 53 (1991), 3-15, contra K. Berger. Die Weisheitsschrift aus der Kairoer 
Geniza (Tübingen, 1989), 76; idem, "Die Bedeutung der wiederentdeckten Weisheitsschrift aus 
der Kairoer Geniza für das NT,” NTS 36 (1990) 420-28. 

42. Cross, 53-54; Knauf, BN 16 (1981) 25-26. See in this regard Weippert, TLOT, III, 1305. 

43. See below; see I.1.d above. 

44. See Weippert, TLOT, II, 1305. 
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Considerable differences emerge in the frequency and use of the “short form” 
Sadday and the “long form” 'el Sadday.*4 The long form accounts for only a small per- 
centage of occurrences and is restricted to the narrow sphere of Priestly pentateuchal 
texts, Gen. 43:14, which is dependent on those texts, and Ezk. 10:5, also dependent on 
the priestly tradition. By contrast, the short form is more broadly attested, exhibiting a 
concentration in the discourses in Job. One striking feature is the rather extensive ex- 
clusivity with which the forms are used in the various literary parts, with overlappings 
occurring only by way of extremely late redactional insertions (the short form occurs 
in the Pentateuch only in Gen. 49:25 and Nu. 24:4,16; cf. Ezk. 1:24 [short form] along- 
side 10:5 [long form]). These findings give cause for caution; one “should not from the 
outset tie Sadday exclusively to ‘@/ or interpret it as a mere epithet from the perspective 
of a traditional notion of 2/75? Any interpretation must take as its point of departure in- 
dividual passages and only from that perspective determine the differences between the 
long and short forms. 

The term Sadday is attested as a theophoric element in two (possibly thre 
names in Nu. 1; 2; 7; 10.56 








) personal 


2. Use and Meaning. The DN Sadday was passed down to Israel and was adopted 
by eastern and southeastern neighbors only during the exilic period. The “fruitless re- 
sults of all these proposed etymological derivations as far as the exegesis of the extant 
texts is concerned" make it likely that in Israel the divine designation was received as 
a pure personal name with no knowledge of its “original” (etymological) meaning.5? 
The association of the name with @/ was a secondary construction in the context of 
Priestly theological erudition in analogy to traditional divine designations after the 
model ‘é/ + epithet. "Through it P summarizes the various designations of the gods of 
the fathers and the El deities and thus emphasizes the uniqueness of the patriarchal 
period."55 

a. Pentateuch. By exhibiting numerous repetitions of key words, thematic overlap- 
ping, and explicit cross references, the five occurrences in Gen. 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 48:3; 
and Ex. 6:3 constitute a self-enclosed group generally attributed to the basic Priestly 
Writing or to the Priestly redaction/composition of the Pentateuch. All these passages use 
the long form, ‘ZI Sadday. The divine name is used sparsely and deliberately, serving as a 
preferred means of theological systematization. "P uses the divine name @/ Sadday 
only in divine discourse or in references other persons make to these divine discourses."59 








54. Weippert, TLOT, Il, 1305. 

55. Koch, VT 26 (1976) 306. 

56. See 2.d below. 

57. Koch, VT 26 (1976) 309. See Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 258. 

58. W. H. Schmidt, “28 Z7 God,” TLOT, I, 109; cf. idem, The Faith of the OT: A History (Eng. 
trans., Philadelphia, 1983), 20-23; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 258; a different view is taken by 
Weippert, TLOT, III, 1309-10, albeit presupposing the emendation and early dating of Gen. 
49:25. 

59. Gross, Bibl 49 (1968) 322 n. 1. 
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The complex relationship between the texts appears differently from different perspec: 


tives. 

Three of the texts are connected by an explicit system of reference construed from 
the perspective of Ex. 6:3. In the divine discourses in connection with the appearances 
(rh niphal) before Abraham (Gen. 17:1) and Jacob (35:11), the name appears emphati- 
cally at the beginning of the discourse in the divine self-predication (“formula of self- 
introduction") “nî + DN,*! variously followed by two imperatives. Ex. 6:3 interprets 
the appearances in Gen. 17 and 35 in the sense of a theological systematization of the 
course of history distinguishing the patriarchal period from that of Moses/Israel; in an 
unspoken manner this also sets off the primal age — as an epoch in which no name was 
revealed — from the patriarchal age. “Hence P employs the dual name out of consider- 
ations of ‘religious history.' "9? *P is concerned with drafting in broad strokes a history 
of the world and of religion that moves toward a culmination in the Sinai revelation.” 
The use of a specific divine name for the patriarchal period underscores the signifi- 
cance P attributes to this period, for according to this understanding of history, 
Yahweh's "self "-revelation begins not just with Moses but already with Abraham. On 
the other hand, this understanding also marks the caesura between the age of Moses 
and the preceding age in that, to simplify somewhat, “ZI Sadday as the “God of prom- 
ise" stands over against Yahweh as the *God who fulfills the promise."65 

The self-introduction “nî yhwh standing emphatically in the first position in Ex. 
6:3 and the divine statement concerning the earlier appearances recall the corre- 
sponding formula in Gen. 17 and 35. The absence of a corresponding appearance 
narrative in the Isaac complex does not derive from textual loss, but rather fits in 
with the overall inclination of the Priestly patriarchal story, which tends to “devalue” 
Isaac in favor of Abraham and Jacob. It also underscores the overriding systematiz- 
ing intentions that distinguish between the age of Moses and that of the patriarchs, 
the latter age formulaically represented in Ex. 6:3 by the trio of patriarchal names.* 
Two noteworthy features are first the sequence of the three designations "Johím- 





60. Cf. N. Lohfink, "The Priestly Narrative and History," Theology of the Pentateuch (Eng. 
trans., Minneapolis, 1994), 136-72; P. Weimar, "Struktur und Komposition der priester- 
schriftlichen Geschichtsdarstellung,” BN 23 (1984) 81-134; BN 24 (1984) 138-62; H. C. White, 
"The Divine Oath in Genesis," JBL 92 (1973) 165-79; E. Zenger, Gottes Bogen in den Wolken. 
SBS 112 (71987), 38-39, 142, 152-55, etc. 

61. On the problems associated with the expression and the function of the formula in the P 
texts, cf. Gross, Bibl 49 (1968) 330-31; Weimar, Untersuchungen, 87-91. 

62. Koch, VT 26 (1976) 316. 

63. Ibid., 321; on this entire complex cf. E. Blum, Die Komposition der Vütergeschichte. 
WMANT 57 (1984), 430; J. Hempel, “Priesterkodex,’ PW, XXIU2, 1965; K. Koch, “Zwei 
Eckdaten der Quellenscheidung," VT 37 (1987) 462-66; Kóckert, 80; Oliva, 9-10; Weimar, 
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Gottes Bogen, 141-42; et al. 
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yhwh-'el Sadday in Ex. 6:2-3, the second name occupying the emphatic position in 
the self-introduction, and second the correspondence between the divine names in 
Gen. 17:1; 35:9-11; and Ex. 6:2-3. In Gen. 17:1 yhwh appears in action, and @/ 
Sadday in discourse (Weimar opposes, along with earlier comms., an alteration of 
yhwh in Gen. 17:1 that ignores the systematizing intentions of P; G. C. Macholz 
maintains that “the Israelite listener or reader of this text is explicitly told at the be- 
ginning that it is Yahweh who appeared to Abraham as @/ Sadday, thus directing the 
listener to understand correctly what follows, namely, not as something preliminary 
that is [only] said to Abraham, but rather as something addressing and immediately 
affecting the listener himself”). In Gen. 35:9ff. “/6him appears in action and 'e/ 
Sadday in discourse, and in Ex. 6:2-3 “löhim in action and yhwh/él Sadday in dis- 
course. On the one hand, this establishes the identity of “/dhim and ‘él Sadday with 
yhwh;® on the other hand, the DN yhwh constitutes the “theological bracket” be- 
tween Gen. 17 and Ex. 6, acquiring special status thereby. The salient point is that 
the use of @/ Sadday is restricted to discourse; by contrast, at the narrative level God 
is designated by the expressions yhwh and “löhim. 

Lohfink understands Ex. 6:2ff. in connection with Gen. 17 as a “devaluation of the 
tradition of the revelation of the Yahweh name to Moses;"?? a devaluation allegedly di- 
minishing Ex. 6 over against Gen. 17 in that the announcement of the name occurs not 
in an appearance narrative as such but in a divine saying, which P values less highly.?! 
Ex. 6 also allegedly lacks the "high form of the divine self-introduction generated by 
subsequent commandments."7? Lohfink concludes: “one must thus assume that for rea- 
sons no longer known to us P did not feel in a position to place the revelation of the 
name of Yahweh — along with so much else — into the patriarchal period, circumvent- 
ing this problem by simply placing the revelation of a different name into the patriar- 
chal period, namely, ‘@/ $adday, and by then lending more narrative weight to this reve- 
lation. The intention of Ex. 6:3 would then not be that of announcing an enhanced 
revelation, but rather simply to ascertain that the revelation of the name of Yahweh it- 
self represents the continuation of a process of divine self-disclosure that takes place 
through the mediation of names, a process that allegedly already began during the pa- 
triarchal period." 7? 

This position rejects R. Rendtorff's interpretation, which concludes from the jux- 


68. Weimar, Untersuchungen, 85-87; Macholz, "Israel und das Land. Vorarbeiten zu einem 
Vergleich zwischen Priesterschrift und deuteronomistischem Geschichtswerk" (Habil. Heidel- 
berg, 1969), 83. 
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of Yahweh; cf. 322; idem, “Götter,” 26; G. von Rad, Genesis. OTL (Eng. trans. 71972), 198. 

70. Cf. also J.-L. Ska, "La place d’Ex 6, , dans la narration de l'exode,” ZAW 94 (1982) 548; 
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Hoehenlinie der priesterlichen Geschichtserzählung.” AJBI 6 (1980) 3-28. 
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taposition of the two verbs in Ex. 6:3: “Here ANJ is set over against Y' 113 and there 


can be no doubt that this is done intentionally and is part of the very deliberate lan- 
guage of the priestly document. The appearance of Jahweh is attributed to a prelim- 
inary stage, and with Moses something new is inaugurated: God allows himself to 
be known as himself? ?^ The basis for solving the problem changes if the P texts are 
no longer viewed as parts of a "source" (Quelle) that was inserted into its present 
context only later, but rather from the very beginning as a "continuation" of a pre- 
existing connection with moments of "continuity" and of “discontinuity,”’5 or, more 
precisely, are interpreted as the supporting pillars of a Priestly pentateuchal *com- 
position." 76 

The interpretation of Ex. 6:2ff. emerges for Blum from three observations: (a) P's 
theology of the divine name does not lead to any consistent alteration of the divine 
names in the pre-Priestly texts of Gen. 12ff. (in contrast to the accommodation of the 
names abradm/abraham and śāray/śārâ before and after Gen. 17), (b) Ex. 6:2ff. is 
structured as an “initial revelation" without any reference to Ex. 3-5, and (c) Ex. 6:3 
"bindingly interprets the entire preceding portrayal, including the resistant *unaccom- 
modated" components, “bracketing them, as it were, and redefining them through the 
Priestly key? Blum maintains that “although this divine revelation inserts itself into 
the narratively most advantageous position within the current discourse (cf. similarly 
Gen. 35:9-15!), it is not, as its contextual position might lead one to expect, formulated 
as a repeated revelation, apparently because it is to enjoy the undiminished 
compositional weight of the ‘first’ instance in which Yahweh turns to Moses/Israel. 
The contextual discontinuity of this section is to that extent the expression (or means of 
expression) of a competing claim over against the received tradition (esp. Ex. 3-4).”78 
According to Blum, the reason resides in the composition of P and its intention of es- 
tablishing community with God in the cult, which presupposes a human community. 
"The announcement of the Yahweh name is precisely not yet made to the fathers, but 
rather only to Israel after it has become a people (cf. Gen. 47:27; Ex. 1:7) that will use 
this name in its capacity as a cultic community and ‘on whom’ the name will be ‘put’ 
(Nu. 6:27; [Lev. 9:22-23]).”79 

In picking up and continuing this point of departure, the divine name theology can 
be seen as a "response" of the P composition to a claim made in the earlier historical 
work. If the basic elements of the relationship with God are displaced back into pri- 
mal and patriarchal history,®° and if in this context Abraham acquires a key function 


74. R. Rendtorff, “The Concept of Revelation in Ancient Israel,” in W. Pannenberg, ed., Reve- 
lation as History (Eng. trans., New York, 1968), 30; cf. W. Zimmerli, “ ‘Offenbarung’ im AT.” 
EvT 22 (1962) 17. 
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76. E. Blum, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch. BZAW 189 (1990), 229-32. 

77. Ibid., 235. 
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79. Ibid., 295. 

80. See Oliva, 10. 
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for the Priestly conception of Israel, then the redaction must deal with the fact that al- 
though the received work does indeed attest a b*rít with Abraham (cf. Gen. 15:18* 
JE),*! the revelation of the divine name that is genuinely constitutive for the cultically 
regulated relationship with God comes only in the narratively rather broadly devel- 
oped divine appearance before Moses (Ex. 3—4). Hence P's “backward displacement 
intentions” encounter boundaries in that the strong emphasis on the role of Moses in 
the source text must be reconciled with the enhancement of Abraham. This goal is 
served by differentiating between the various revelatory periods involving the divine 
name, a differentiation making it possible for a new historical epoch to begin not just 
with Moses but already with Abraham, though without having to deny the “revelatory 
progress” associated with Moses; at the same time these distinctions everywhere still 
emphasize the independence of the divine subject supporting all of history (cf. Gen. 
17:1). 

Additional semantic aspects of the Priestly conception of Zl Sadday emerge from 
the concentration of three occurrences in the story of Jacob.®? The texts are related to 
one another within the course of the narrative as the “announcement of blessing 
(Isaac’s discourse to Jacob in Gen. 28:1-4 with a reference back to Gen. 17) — the the- 
ophany and mediation of blessing (divine discourse to Jacob in 35:9-13) — retrospec- 
tive in the account of the theophany (Jacob's discourse to Joseph in 48:3-6)" with Gen. 
35 as the compositional center. This centralizing process is underscored by several 
connections among the three texts. 

The P witnesses in Genesis use the DN ZI Sadday in consistent lexeme combina- 
tions and motif contexts. God as ZI Sadday appears as a bestower of blessings espe- 
cially to Jacob (Gen. 28:3; 35:9; 48:3), though also to Sarah (17:16), Isaac (17:16[?; 
corrupt text]),53 and Ishmael (17:20). According to Gross, Abraham was also origi- 
nally a recipient of the blessing of ‘@/ $adday (cf. the content of the blessing in 
17:2,6 and the designation of the land as a blessing in 28:4), something then sup- 
pressed by the systematizing interests of P, which construes Abraham's status anew 
with the aid of the central category of "covenant" and distinguishes it from that of 
Jacob (with the central category “blessing”).®* The blessing of ël Sadday encom- 
passes (a) fertility and increase (prh + rbh) (17:20; 28:3; 48:4 [as a promise in the 
hiphil]; 35:11 [as the command to multiply in the qal impv.]) as a presupposition 
for (b) becoming a "great nation" with kings, which for P means “the people of Is- 
rael and the kings of Israel”®5 (17:4-6[cf. vv. 16,20]; 28:3; 35:11; 48:4; the kings 


81. See P. Weimar, “Genesis 15: Ein redaktionskritischer Versuch,” Die Väter Israels. FS 
J. Scharbert (Stuttgart, 1989), 401. 
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derive the notion from clan piety.” Rather, he finds contacts with late exilic prophetic 
eschatological expectations — more precisely: restoration hopes — of the sort attested 
in Jer. 3:16; 23:3; and Ezk. 36:11, and expressed by the salient word pair rbh/prh, some- 
thing dating back not earlier than the 6th century. Hence there is no textual evidence for 
dating the long form back to the monarchy or earlier. The secondary association of the 
divine name with the theme of fertility might have been mediated by an etymological in- 
terpretation (associations with Sad, "breast"; cf. Gen. 49:25) of the otherwise “incom- 
prehensible" name.?® 

Gen. 43:14 similarly uses the long form of the divine name. The dating and redac- 
tional-historical classification of this verse are disputed. Verse 14aa picks up a wish 
formula that is always associated with a divine subject,’ one also attested in 1 K. 8:50 
(Dtr); Neh. 1:11; Ps. 106:46; Dnl. 1:9; and, slightly modified, Jer. 42:12 (the preposi- 
tional phrase with /ipné is missing, though cf. mipp*né in v. 11), i.e., exclusively in 
(exilic/)postexilic texts, to be distinguished from its use in the presumably earlier pas- 
sage Dt. 13:18(17) (without lipné; different context). Hence it is unlikely that Gen. 
43:14 predates the P passages treated above. Since 43:14 does not belong to P, one can 
either assume a secondary insertion of the long form of the divine name under the in- 
fluence of Priestly usage, or attribute the entire complex to a late redaction of the Jo- 
seph story.?5 The appearance of the divine name in a wish for blessing corresponds to 
its use in P and in the other pentateuchal passages.?? 

In connection with an early dating of the text, the mention of Sadday in Gen. 49:25 
within the Joseph saying in vv. 22-26 has played a key role in the discussion of the 
religio-historical meaning of the worship of ( 21) Sadday in pre-state Israel. Despite all 
the differences of opinion regarding how to resolve individual philological, form-, and 
redactional-critical problems attaching to the Joseph saying (e.g., the classification of 
v. 24a and v. 24b; the understanding of v. 24b; the identification of the earliest constit- 
uent parts; the redactional-critical classification of the "blessing" in the larger sense; a 
determination of the relationship between tribal sayings and the elements of blessing), 
more recent studies do nonetheless exhibit a consensus regarding the decisive point 
here, namely, the late dating of vv. 25-26.' The following positions have emerged re- 
garding literary and redactional-critical issues. (a) Verses 25-26 as a whole are viewed 
as a secondary reception of Dt. 33:13-16.!?! (b) According to Kóckert,!0? vv. 24b and 
25a represent a subsequent redaction that theologically reworked the originally patriar- 
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chal blessing; but vv. 25b and 26 already presuppose the stylization of Gen. 49 as a 
blessing that only took place later. If one excises vv. 24b and 25a from the present con- 
text, however, there is no transition from v. 24a to v. 25b and no introduction to the 
blessing itself, which is first created only by the “open” connection with the prep. min 
and the adoption of gidé in v. 24a. Moreover, v. 25a is connected with what follows by 
the key words Gbikd and the wordplay Sadday-Sädayim (see below), suggesting that 
vv. 24a-26 originally constituted a unity from disparate "citations."!0? The parallel na- 
ture of the colons in v. 24b and v. 25a, their incorporation into the min series beginning 
with v. 24ba, and the development of the blessing of v. 25aß in vv. 25b-26 (birköt 3 
times + the verbal root) signal a formally rounded off context. The name sadday ap- 
pears here in a series with three other divine names,' a phenomenon observed in sev- 
eral instances in connection with the use of Sadday (cf. Nu. 24; Job; Ps. 68; 91). 

The association of “God of your father" with Sadday has a strikingly close corre- 
spondence in the Priestly theory of the historical epochs (Ex. 6:3; cf. the modification 
of yhwh from the earlier source Dt. 33:13!%). An etymological inclination frequently 
found in the later passages using the divine name appears in the juxtaposition of 
Sadday and Sädayim, "breasts" (concerning the association of the divine name with fer- 
tility, see also the occurrences in the preliminary sources used by P).!% As a guarantor 
of blessing, Sadday is introduced as “a God of cosmic dimensions,” a clear indication 
of the origin of this understanding of God from within the monotheistic postexilic pe- 
riod.!?7 N. Kebekus maintains that the entire complex encompassing 49:1b-28b was 
first incorporated into the Joseph narrative only by RP; literary observations regarding 
the Joseph saying suggest that its origin not be dated too much earlier.!0 Verse 25 thus 
does not indicate any connection between the Israelite worship of (ël) Sadday and the 
second-millennium common Semitic worship of Zl, nor does it provide any basis for 
reconstructing a “patriarchal religion."!09 

The divine name occurs once each in the short form in the introductions to the third 
and fourth oracles of Balaam (Nu. 24:3b-9, v. 4b; 24:15-19, v. 16b). Hardly anyone still 
advocates an extremely early dating (12th century!!?), Advocates of the classic docu- 
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mentary hypothesis generally attribute Nu. 24:3ff. and 15ff. to J, finding in the sayings 
from the early monarchy vaticinia ex eventu for the high Davidic kingdom (this was 
long the general consensus!!!) By contrast, an increasing number of more recent 
scholars advocate not trying to attribute the material to any specific source and to date 
it to the (exilic-)postexilic period.!!? The most important reasons for redating include 
(a) the impossibility of distinguishing sources;!!3 (b) the difficulty in understanding 
certain motifs within the context of the 10th/9th centuries; (c) insight into the liter- 
ary (!) dependence of the sayings on later texts (see below); and (d) the new discussion 
of dating raised by the Deir "Alla texts.!!4 

Rather than basing their conclusions on additional independent witnesses for the 
postulated genre, earlier determinations of the genre of Nu. 24:3b-9 and 15b-19 as a 
"seer's oracle" assessed the sayings' position within a genre history of prophetic dis- 
cursive forms on the basis of the assumed extreme age of the text.!!5 Whereas this 
method lacks the methodological presuppositions for any critical determination of 
genre, such determination collapses completely with a late dating of these texts. The 
interpretation thus remains completely dependent on the unique text within its OT con- 
text and on the parallels in 2 S. 23:1-3!!6 and the texts from Deir “Alla; the similarities 
with the Deir 'Alla texts become more comprehensible if one assumes direct literary 
influence than if one hypothesizes mediation by way of a common genre "seer's ora- 
cle." The frequent isolation of sayings II and IV from the context and the assertion of 
their extreme age and of their original independence from the Balaam narratives de- 
pend basically on the form-critical and form-historical assessment of the initial intro- 
duction of the speaker, which is assessed as an indication of the original contextual in- 
dependence. Against this position one can counter that (a) the renewed naming and 
"introduction" of Balaam do not necessarily refer to Balaam himself, but rather to the 
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self.”!*5 The rare lexeme mah*zéh (occurring otherwise only in Gen. 15:1;12% Ezk. 
13:7) with its verbal root hzh describes the visionary aspect of a comprehensive 
divinatory phenomenon that includes first of all a reception of the word (“hearing ut- 
terances").!?7 Verses 4bß and 16bß underscore the visionary aspect with a reference 
to an otherwise unexplainable participation of the eyes, to be distinguished from vv. 
3bB and 15bß in that 3*tum hä’äyin (sg.!) refers, as in the parallel 2 S. 23:1b, to a 
characteristic of Balaam (maliciousness or something similar).!2® Nor can one ex- 
clude the possibility that npl might refer to ecstatic-visionary phenomena.!?? 
"Balaam was thus the recipient of divine revelation, both auditory and visionary," 130 
whose content is then meditated in the corpus of oracles in vv. 5ff.,17ff.; cf. already 
the mediation of the revelation of the word as emphatically prepared by the repeated 
n*'um. The reference is to mysterious knowledge of the future (cf. 24:14,17)!?! that 
only God has and that only he discloses. Nu. 24:16af is not concerned with "knowl- 
edge of God" with practical consequences according to the usual use of da'at + 
*lohim/yhwh. The use of Sadday alongside other divine names such as @/ (in the 
Balaam pericope also in 23:8,19,22,23; 24:8,24) and 'elyön (only once) in the poetic 
sections in Nu. 24* corresponds to the inclination to use variations in Gen. 49*, 
though especially to such use in the poetic sections of Job and in Ps. 68; 91. The sim- 
ilarity with the alternation of divine names, for example, in Job makes it unlikely 
that Sadday and ‘elyén here are to be understood as epithets of @/; they function 
rather, as do the isolated @/ in late texts, as equally interchangeable designations for 
yhwh.!3? 

“Both 2 S. 23:1-2 and the beginning of the Aramaic text from Deir “Alla simulta- 
neously serve as the preliminary literary source (Vorlage) for the introductions to the 
two final poems."!3? Two parallels between Nu. 24 and the Deir "Alla texts deserve spe- 
cial attention: (a) the terminological similarities in the reception of revelation (the poor 
condition of the Deir “Alla text makes a reconstruction extremely difficult);!^* (b) men- 
tion of $dyn alongside 7hn.!?5 Even though considering the parallels one cannot deny 
that the OT authors of the Balaam oracles were familiar with a text similar to that of 
Deir “Alla, the exact nature of such dependency remains unclear. What is clear is that 
Nu. 22-24 presupposes “a longer tradition history both outside and inside the Israelite 
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sphere."!36 According to Delcor,!?? the author of the third and fourth Balaam oracles 
has demythicized his sources and gone beyond the Deir 'Alla text by the addition of 
'elyón. Müller finds precisely in the oracle of disaster for its own people attested by the 
Deir “Alla text the point of departure for a positive reception and engagement of the fig- 
ure of Balaam for a poetic-religious enhancement of Israelite kingship.!?8 “Hence in 
Nu. 24:3-9,15-19, Balaam appears as one who proclaims salvation and blessing for Is- 
rael, and who does so in a logical reversal of his own proclamation of disaster to the 
foreigners and yet simultaneously by picking up directly on a prospect of salvation of 
the sort disclosed in a concluding fashion in Deir "Alla I 13ff. and perhaps also in Il 
14,18.139 

A synchronic look at the previously examined occurrences and at their most impor- 
tant reference texts discloses the key position of Nu. 24 within a broadly drawn matrix 
of cross references extending from Gen. 15 and 17 to 2 S. 23! and connecting the 
“eternal covenant” with Abraham with the assurance of the “eternal covenant” to Da- 
vid. The DN Sadday and the rare lexemes used in its immediate contexts along with its 
distinctive expressions constitute this matrix, one developed in a scholarly manner at 
an extremely late stage of the text. 

b. Job. Job has special status in that about two-thirds of all occurrences of Sadday 
(31) are found in this book, something also commensurate with the equally striking 
cumulation of the late expression "löah in Job 3-40. “Whereas the name Yahweh is ba- 
sically restricted to the prose, narrative parts and superscriptions, the various divine 
designations (except in customary idioms within the framework story) are found in po- 
etically structured direct discourse. The framework story uses the usual form D^n?N, 
which is rare in the Job poem, which otherwise prefers the forms PN and 711?N along 
with "TU "1^! The shifting use of different divine names in Job corresponds to a similar 
practice observable in other late texts (cf. Gen. 49; Nu. 24; Ruth 1; Ps. 68; 91). 

Here is a statistical overview of Job 3-31; 38:1—42:6 (Elihu discourses in chs. 32- 
37 as a comparison given in parentheses): 


el 36 times (19 times); 

*lóah 35 times (6 times); 

Sadday 25 times (6 times): 

*lohim 4 times (2 times); 

yhwh with the exception of 12:9, only 5 times in the discourse 


introductions in 38:1—42:6 


136. Müller, ZAW 94 (1982) 242 n. 184. 

137. Delcor, 39-40. 

138. ZAW 94 (1982) 242-43. 

139. Ibid., 243; see idem, ZDPV 94 (1978) 58-59. 

140. See R. J. Tournay, "Les ‘derniéres paroles de David,’ II Samuel XXIII, 1-7," RB 88 
(1981) 481-504. 

141. Fohrer, Hiob, 117; cf. Cross, 98 "Zl, I, 259; on earlier interpretations of the alternation 
of divine names in Job, see Lévéque, 168-72. 
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Reasons for this reserve in using the name yhwh and for the preference for other di- 
vine designations in the citations in the discourses include the foreign setting (“Arabia 
in the broadest sense"!4?), the “staging” as a dialogue among non-Israelites, and the 
archaizing tendency, which together with the stylization of Job as a patriarch!4? influ- 
ence the adoption of the DN Sadday, which was typical of the patriarchal period (cf. 
Ex. 6:3; "and so this poet so often seems to be using this word, which asserts that Job 
was a contemporary patriarch and he may have had a certain reputation for holiness 
and a venerable appearance"!^^), In Job the DN Sadday is used by all the dialogue part- 
ners and is thus not bound to any particular theological position within the disputes. 
The distribution of the word within the overall book is significant in that the name is by 
no means equally dispersed.'*> Two-thirds of the occurrences are found in the second 
half of the book, and the concentration in what is known as the third round of dis- 
courses in significant. The divine name occurs here 5 times in one Eliphaz discourse 
(ch. 22) and 6 times in Job's speech, then another 3 times in Job's appeal to God (chs. 
29-31), 6 times in the Elihu discourses, and the last time in Yahweh's "short" discourse 
(40:2) after the first "storm" theophany (this is also the only occurrence of the divine 
name in the Yahweh discourses). Hence even before any discussion of individual pas- 
sages and groups of passages (and even though many redactional-historical problems 
attaching to the book are still unresolved), one finds that “the Sadday reference occu- 
pies a central position at the culmination of the growing dispute between Job and his 
God"; this title "exercises a significant function with regard to the conception of the 
entire dialogue.”!* The following individual observations confirm and develop this 
thesis. 

Particularly conscious use is discernible in chs. 29—40. Job's final appeal to God 
ends in 31:35 with the demand, "Let Sadday answer me!” something commensurate 
with the use of the name in the brief, epilogue-like Yahweh speech to Job (40:1-2) after 
the first storm theophany!^? (the juxtaposition of y/rwh in the discourse introduction 
[v. 1] and Sadday/"lóah in the citation of the discourse [v. 2] maintains the identity of 
the entities; cf. the noteworthy correspondence to Gen. 17:1), in which Job is chal- 
lenged to take a position regarding God's previous "justification" The divine name 
also appears at the beginning of Job's final great discourse, chs. 29-31 (29:5). The la- 
ment is preceded by a contrasting retrospective on the earlier, happier period as de- 
scribed after the fashion of an abbreviated formula with the aid of the formula of assis- 
tance, “when Sadday was still with me.” 


142. Knauf, BN 16 (1981) 22 n. 12; on the probable origin of the name within this region, see 
I| above. 

143. See L. Schwienhorst-Schónberger and G. Steins, "Zur Entstehung, Gestalt und 
Bedeutung der Ijob-Erzáhlung (Ijob 1f.; 42)" BZ 33 (1989) 18. 

144. GesTh, 1366; also N. C. Habel, Job. OTL (1985), 135; a thorough discussion in Lévéque, 
175-79. 

145. Contra Fohrer, Hiob, 117. 

146. Koch, VT 26 (1976) 315. 

147. See ibid. 
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The divine name occurs 5 times in the final Eliphaz discourse (ch. 22),!?* which in 
its turn references Job’s preceding remarks (ch. 21). Here the name Sadday functions as 
a guiding word. The discourse picks up the question, “What is Sadday, that we should 
serve him? And what profit do we get if we pray to him?"!54 from the citation of the 
preceding blasphemous position (21:15) and delivers a two-part answer, namely, that 
God/Sadday receives no pleasure from such worship (22:3) and that returning to him 
(Süb ‘ad-Sadday, 22:23) results in restoration (?) and in a turning away from perversion 
and a return to joy in him (‘ng hithpael ‘a/-Sadday, 22:26; cf. 27:10). Job 22:24-25 then 
metaphorically explicates the new meaning of Sadday for the believer. He will become 
like gold and precious silver for the believer. Job 22:17, with v. 18, is presumably a late 
addendum !55 that employs a rhetorical question in addressing the theme of the seeming 
inactivity of Sadday toward the wicked. 

In the section 27:10-13, too, the frequent use of Sadday functions as a leitmotif. 
Verse 10 raises questions concerning the wicked's distance from God (cf. 22:26); the 
definitive statement concerning their fate comes in vv. 11-13, where Job announces 
that he knows Sadday’s intention with regard to the wicked (v. 11). Verse 13 then expli- 
cates the "heritage" that the “oppressors” receive from Sadday (heleq- Gddm/nah*lat 
Grisim misSadday + lgh); similar is 31:2, albeit in reference to Job (Mende maintains 
that 27:10-13 was the product of late redaction;!?9 concerning the use of the divine 
name in connection with statements about the fate of the wicked, cf. also 21:15; 22:17). 

Because Sadday appears as a personal counterpart to human beings, one might 
group the remaining occurrences according to the broad semantic roles agent/contra- 
agent (agens/patiens ). 

Sadday as agent (agens). Like Elihu (see above), Bildad (8:3) rejects any charge that 
Sadday has perverted justice. By contrast, Job complains that God does not keep times 
for those who know him (24:1).!5? In this context šadday terrifies Job (23:16; bhi 
hiphil). Job 6:4 and 21:20 use the fixed language of drinking the divine wrath/poison 
(hémá) of Sadday, with 6:4 combining the metaphor with that of Shadday's (poison) ar- 
rows.!58 The metaphor is engaged contrastively; in the developed form in 6:4, it de- 
scribes Job's own situation over against Sadday, in 21:20 the repayment (v. 19) of the 
wicked. According to 35:13, Sadday cannot be provoked to intervene in times of need 
because he does not hear the lament about the violence and arrogance of evildoers; 
judgment is his alone.!5? 

Sadday as contra-agent (patiens). Job 6:14 is the only passage associating vir à with 


153. On possible redactional-historical considerations, see ibid., 173, 429-30. 

154. See Fohrer, Hiob, 336. 

155. See Mende, 169-70. 

156. Ibid., 162-63, 182-84. 

157. See Fohrer, Hiob, 371. 

158. > nmn héma (chémah), IV, 464-65; cf. G. Sauer, "Yan héma excitement,” TLOT, I, 435- 
36; concerning the motif association with Resheph, the b7 hs (cf. H. Ringgren, Religions of the 
Ancient Near East [Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1973], 137), against the background of 5:7, cf. 
Habel, Job, 145; Fohrer, Hiob, 148-49. 

159. On contemporary historical considerations, see Mende, 430. 
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(s*bà ót-sb'),!6? though the element of punishment and judgment can also be observed in 
other passages. Within the context of the prophetic corpus, Isa. 13:6 and Joel 1:15 stand 
in a complementary relationship to one another. Isa. 13:6 refers to judgment upon the 
nations (cf. v. 5), while Joel 1:15 refers to Jerusalem-Judah.!95 Scribal or learned interest 
in establishing more broadly arcing references and correspondences may have played an 
important role in the use of the DN Sadday in late texts (cf. the use of the rare lexeme sph 
in Isa. 13:2 and the supplement in Nu. 23:3,16 the stylization of Isa. 13:1ff., and the 
third and fourth oracles of Balaam as a "vision" and the thematic kinship as an "oracle 
of the nations"; note also the proximity to Ps. 68:12-15[11-14]). 

Ezk. 1:24 and 10:5 use the divine name in a completely different way than do Isaiah 
and Joel. Ezk. 10:5 is part of an expansion stratum drawing on and transforming mate- 
rial from ch. 1; in 1:24 the combination K*gól-Sadday (not in LXX) is a late gloss pre- 
supposing the expansion of ch. 10.170 Ezk. 10:5 is the only occurrence of the long form 
outside the Pentateuch; until the relationship between P and the redactional stages of 
Ezekiel has been clarified in greater detail, one can only surmise that the transmission 
of this form took place by way of the "priestly circle of Ezekiel's disciples," though 
nothing militates against this assumption. By contrast, it is indeed striking that the 
short form is used in the gloss in 1:24, which is dependent on 10:5. Was the long form 
customary only in a certain (Priestly) circle of tradition and/or only during a tightly cir- 
cumscribed period? The divine name is the nomen rectum in a construct expression 
with göl in a comparison. According to 10:5, the sound (göl) of the wings of the cheru- 
bim of the divine throne-vehicle was like the voice (göl) of ‘él Sadday “when he 
speaks." “This "TO ^X 7? can be understood as thunder in the sense of the 717° p 
of Ps 29:3ff, which is connected there also with the T1221 ?x.”!7! Presumably the 
“noisy, destructive movement (echoing the Hebrew TTW) must be heard in the 
name."!?? The addendum in 1:24 adds to the comparison of the rushing of the wings of 
"living creatures" with the rushing of mighty waters (k*gól mayim rabbim) the expres- 
sion k*g6l-Sadday borrowed from 10:5 (the comparison with the sound of the army be- 
longs to a subsequent interpretation that intensifies the description!??). 

In Ps. 68, whose text and content are both problematical,'’* v. 15(14) concludes the 
series of miraculous divine deeds (cf. vv. Sff.[7ff.]) during the exodus of the people 
from Egypt to Canaan, and more specifically concludes the subsection vv. 12ff. The 
DNs “dondy (v. 12[11]) and Sadday (v. 15[14]) constitute an inclusio. Drawing espe- 
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proximity to Job 5:17-27 (also to Prov. 3:13-26); the adoption of the DN Sadday may 
have been prompted also by Job 5:17. The development of the protective function asso- 
ciated with Sadday may also resonate with a secondary connection with sed, “demon.” 

The divine name occurs twice in Ruth 1:20-21, albeit not at the narrative level (cf. P 
texts and Job), but rather in an artistically stylized discourse in which Naomi interprets 
her fate before the Bethlehemite women. The DNs Sadday and yhwh occur once each in 
one of the two discourse sections, which are introduced in parallel fashion (v. 20a, 
vetitive: “call me no longer"; v. 21b, rhetorical question: “why call me?"). The names 
are chiastically placed: vv. 20,21a Sadday-yhwh (v. 21a follows v. 20 as explicative 
asyndeton); v. 21b yhwh-Sadday (in syndetically structured parallel statements). The 
syntactical structure and content of the marginal statements about Sadday are once 
again accommodated to one another: hemar Sadday li m*ód-w*sadday hēra“ li. On the 
one hand, this poetic structuring leaves no doubt about the identity of Sadday and 
yhwh; on the other hand, it emphasizes in the DN Sadday, commensurate with its use in 
Job, the “omnipotence and unfathomable nature of the ‘bitter’ results of God's activity 
to which Naomi, like, Job, finds herself exposed."!56 The restriction of the use of the 
divine name to Naomi's discourse reveals the interpretive theological function that 
makes the assumption of an archaizing meaning less plausible!®’ (a different situation 
obtains in Job with its more broadly dispersed use). In the context of the first part of the 
book of Ruth (1:1-22), Naomi's fourth and final discourse (1:20-21) picks up the theo- 
logical “allusion” of her second discourse in vv. 1-13 (here v. 13b: "because the hand 
of Yahweh has turned against me") and develops it in connection with the key word 
mrr (similarly adopted from v. 13). It is noteworthy that in Ruth, just as in Nu. 24 and 
Job, Sadday is used in connection with events taking place in Transjordan (Moab), a 
situation possibly reflecting knowledge of the spread of the divine name into this re- 
gion as well as the compulsion — one self-evident from the perspective of Judah — to 
identify this deity with yhwh within the framework of postexilic monotheism. !88 

d. Personal Names. The name Sadday occurs as a theophoric element in the two 
nominal sentence PNs 'ammísadday (Nu. 1:12; 2:25; 7:66,71; in 10:25 as "ammi 
Sadday) and sürisadday (1:6; 7:36,41; in 2:12 and 10:19 as sáüri Sadday).'*? Here 
'ammisadday, “my uncle/relative is Sadday,’ is the father of Ahiezer, head of a bét- Gb 
and a — R°W3 nasi’ (“leader”) in Dan, whereas sürisadday is the father of Shelumiel, 
head of a bét- 'àb and a nasi’ in Simeon. Nu. 1:16 also introduces them as “ones chosen 
from the congregation" and as "heads of the divisions of Israel.” The PN 3*dé Gr (1:5; 
2:10; 7:30,35; 10:18) is generally traced back to Sadday ür or Sadday ór, “Sadday 
shines/gives light"!9? (but cf. LXX Sediour!?!). These names appear in the list of the 
“heads of the ancestral houses" in 1:4ff. and in the texts dependent on this list, chs. 2 
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(camp organization); 7 (offerings on the day of the sanctuary dedication); 10 (organiza- 
tion of the departing people). All these passages belong to P? contexts (cf. the signifi- 
cance of the divine name in P), which together with the use of the name Sadday pre- 
cisely in connection with the tribes that were the first to vanish without a trace and 
about which the compiler thus was least able to supply "authentic" information!?? sug- 
gest that they represent a secondary, "artificial" construction of the list and thus should 
not be accorded an early dating.!?? The lineage of Judith in Jdt. 8:1 mentions a certain 
(Gk.) Sarasadai as a son of Israel or of Simeon; the corresponding Hebrew name is un- 
known.!9* Variants include Sarisadai (Symmachus) and Salasadai (Aquila). 


3. Summary. All the attempts to assess the usefulness of the DN Sadday in recon- 
structing the Israelite religion during the pre-state period are based on an early dating 
of several different passages (Gen. 49:25 [possibly 43:14]; Nu. 24:4,16; Ps. 68:15[14]: 
91:1). Advocates of an early dating must deal with the observation that although this 
divine name was already familiar in Israel during a very early period, its use then com- 
pletely receded for about five hundred years (!), the name then reemerging during the 
exile and becoming common again especially during the postexilic period.!?5 The as- 
sumption of an unexplainable lacuna of centuries within tradition disappears when one 
recognizes that the divine name was not picked up before the exile and that more recent 
scholarship accords a late date to the disputed passages. Nor is the variously attested 
juxtaposition of Sadday and ‘elyén by way of a postulated “Jerusalem cultic tradition" 
of use in reconstructing the beginnings of Israelite religion.!96 It is likely that “those 
seeking information about the religion of pre-state Israel will probably have to do with- 
out ël Xadday"!?? Hence if the determinative frame of reference for the interpretation 
of the use of the DN sadday in OT texts is the theoretical monotheism of the (exilic- 
)postexilic period, then the semantic distinction regarding the meaning and reference 
of a sign allows one to say that Sadday always means the “one God of Israel.” With the 
aid of this name and especially in connection with secondary etymological "interpreta- 
tions," various semantic nuances can be expressed, including God as the “bestower of 
blessings,” the “vehement one,” etc. Through this name, aspects of the unfathomable, 
alien, and threatening can be integrated into the concept of God. Beyond these consid- 
erations, this name — which compared to the DN yhwh occurs relatively infrequently 
— also serves as a “signal” within larger literary contexts of reference. Its explicit 
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historical-theological association with the patriarchal period (Ex. 6:3) also makes it 
possible for this name to serve archaizing purposes (Job). 


Ill. 1. LXX. The LXX renders the DN sadday with a multiplicity of expressions.!98 
In Genesis and Exodus it renders the long form as ho theós + personal pronoun (varı- 
ously accommodated to the discursive situation). The translation of @/ Sadday in the 
Pentateuch shows “that "TU was understood as a term expressing a relationship be- 
tween God and human beings. The question is whether Aram. "T is not exerting some 
influence here, which ‘as a relational particle serves to circumscribe the genitive rela- 
tionship.” The problem is that Heb. -% is disruptive. Hence a philologically exact deri- 
vation of the LXX rendering does not seem possible, though one must at least concede 
that the meaning of the translations does excellently fit the various contexts; the issue 
is always God's nearness, something the LXX underscores.”!9? In Ezk. 10:5 the LXX 
transcribes the name as theós Saddai. The short form in Nu. 24 and Isa. 13 is rendered 
as (ho) theós (in the related passage Joel 1:15, the reference to God is lost). The two oc- 
currences in Ps. 68 and 91 are translated similarly (ho epouránios; ho theós tou 
ouranou). Ruth 1:20-21 picks up the learned, “philological” understanding that ana- 
lyzes the Hebrew expression as the elements Xe + day and renders ho hikanós (“the suf- 
ficient one" ).?9? The translation of the divine name in Job is inconsistent (cf. Bertram's 
observations regarding the supposed translation principles). Most of the passages read 
(ho) pantokrätör, frequently also (ho) kyrios; in one instance the two names are com- 
bined, and in one the name is circumscribed with ho pánta poiésas. The three occur- 
rences of hikanós in Job are asterisked. Hence the LXX does not adopt the 
etymologizing uses, and prefers to replace the divine name with familiar divine desig- 
nations. The rendering of the divine name as pantokrätör, which in the context of Hel- 
lenism underscored the universalistic conception of OT faith in God, had considerable 
theological repercussions.??! Later Greek translations render Sadday as hikanós.??? 


2. Qumran. In Qumran the divine name occurs in its short form in 4Q511 8, 6; 116, 

3; both texts are severely corrupt. The first exhibits an affinity with Ps. 91:1 (bstr). 

Other occurrences are found only in citations of OT texts, e.g., 40175 11 (Nu. 24:16); 

I IQApPs* 5, 3 (Ps. 91:1).2® By contrast, 11 QtgJob renders the DN Sadday as ‘th’ (6:1 

[Job 22:3]); 7:3 [Job 22:17]), mr’ (24:4-5,7 [Job 34:10,12]; 26:8 [Job 35:13]), or other- 
wise circumscribes it (cf. 11:4 [Job 27:13]). 
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commissioned with assessing the people (Jer. 6:27), is confronted with God's grievous 
accusations against the people. The metaphor of someone who refines iron illustrates 
that the purification process goes on “in vain" (/asSaw’, v. 29; cf. "useless" *). God's re- 
action to these findings is to reject the people. 

In a symbolic act Ezekiel is to announce that Nebuchadnezzar will determine by lots 
(qsm qesem, Ezk. 21:26[21]; NRSV “divination”) which of two paths to use for his Je- 
rusalem campaign. The Jerusalemites do not take seriously this Babylonian divination 
(q*sóm, v. 28[23]), viewing it instead as ineffective (Sa@w’).? Because Jerusalem had 
bound itself by incessant promises, the Babylonians will punish their culpable ( awón) 
breach of word. 

When a rasa‘ runs stubbornly against God (ël) (Job 15:26), neither his houses nor 
his possessions can endure (vv. 28-29). The culmination of this description of failure 
(v. 31) uses Saw’ twice. As an amplification, v. 31a (cf. BHS) further specifies Saw’ 
with references to error and aimlessness (t‘h niphal ptcp.). If v. 31 does indeed consti- 
tute a gloss,!? it now shows quite well how Saw’ can function interpretively; the word 
choice presupposes that the meaning is so appropriate that the redactor can use it for 
additional precision. The warning is against depending on (mn hiphil) erroneous saw’. 
In v. 31b Saw’ renders the previously added dimension of deception into a single word: 
"fraud" or “deception”!! is what one can (expect to) gain; i.e., it does not exist. For Job 
(7:1-2), life is hard service (Job uses säbä’ only pejoratively [10:17; 14:14]), occa- 
sional work for hire (according to Mal. 3:5, the säkir is included among the oppressed 
groups), and subjugation (wisdom texts view this as the most burdensome aspect of the 
life of an 'ebed; Job 3:19; 19:16; Prov. 29:19,21; Eccl. 10:7). Hence certain times"? 
(v. 3) become gloomy, and the night (laylä, v. 3), which is also viewed as a time of 
brooding and nightmares (4:13; 20:8; 30:17; 33:15-16), can become a burden. The par- 
allel to saw’, namely, ‘Gmail, shows that “affliction, or rather... misery .. is part of the 
fundamental human condition.”!3 In this context, Saw’ refers to that element of hope- 
lessness and deception (“frustration”!*) that during the anxious night ineluctably ap- 
proaches as that particular misery that has become an existential constant. 

Even though the oppressed cry out for help (Job 35:9,12), they do not turn directly 
to God (v. 10). Nor, because of the cry of the evildoers (r@’m, v. 12), does God answer 
their cry in such cases (5/3). Although this line of thinking is continued, it is first inter- 
rupted by another cry, 'ak-3aw' (v. 13). The appeal for help is doubtless ineffective 
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merates those things he has avoided in order to show that he is worthy of that trust. This 
enumeration includes groups of people he has avoided and whom he qualifies more 
specifically as m*té Saw’ or na *làmím. The na“lamim (v. 4) refers to “a group of people 
from whom the psalmist, avowing his innocence, wishes to dissociate himself; they are 
‘those who conceal themselves, i.e., insidiously, craftily, sinister figures who act in se- 
cret, avoiding the light of day."!? Here Saw’ occupies the first position and as such func- 
tions as the predominant proof term. The explication by m and the proximity to 
m*ré'im and r*3à'im (v. 5) show that Saw’ refers to what is deceitful or subversively 
false. According to N. Lohfink, a survey of Ps. 24-26 shows that Saw’ probably refers 
to foreign gods.?? 

While confessing sin, the petitioner pleads for healing (Ps. 41:5[4]). His adversaries 
come at him with evil (ra; v. 6 [5]) and hope for his death (müt) and ruin (bd). This 
drastic situation includes those who come to him hypocritically as described in v. 7(6). 
When they come to see how he is doing, their hearts are already gathering mischief and 
falsehood against him; and when they leave him, they “go out, they tell it abroad." The 
stylistically parallel sentence continues substantively: "(Thus) do their hearts gather 
mischief ( àwen)" Although the following verses do imply that Saw’ (v. 7[6]) includes 
the possibility of setting a cycle of misfortune into motion, they do not allow the con- 
clusion that the reference is to magical practices.?! 

The desire to fathom God's depths reveals the difference between human beings and 
God (Job 11:7-9). Within the framework of the argumentation (ki), the author juxta- 
poses the human being in moral antithesis to God, who knows the m*té Saw’ and sees 
through Gwen (v. 11). As in Ps. 41:7(6), Saw" refers to what is deceptive and subver- 
sively false (“dissemblers”; “false without any effort"; “evil, bad, and worthless”22), 
which, as in the case of the psalm, Gwen defines more specifically as deceptive evil. 

The petitioner in Ps. 144 entreats Yahweh to intervene (vv. 5-6) against and rescue 
him from (v. 7) his adversaries (b*né nekar according to v. 7c). In v. 8b y*mín Seger 
constitutes the parallel to aw (v. 8a; v. 8 and v. 11 exhibit the same wording, making it 
difficult to determine whether v. 8 or v. 11b is secondary, is supposed to be a refrain, or 
represents a determinative structural element??). “Power” is the figurative meaning of 
yamín.?* The expression y*mín Seger thus refers to false, deceptive power. Since this 


19. C. Locher, > 0979 ‘alam, XI, 151, also citing HAL, II, 834. 

20. "Einige Beobachtungen zu Psalm 26,” Ein Gott, eine Offenbarung. Beitrüge zur 
biblischen Exegese, Theologie und Spiritualitüt. FS N. Füglister (Würzburg, 1991), 189-204, 
here 193 n. 23, 204; so also Dahood, Psalms 1—50, 162; G. Ravasi, Il libro dei salmi, 1 (Bologna, 

1986), 489. 

21. So S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship (2 vols.; Eng. trans., New York, 1962), 
I, 6. 
22. See, respectively, S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, Job. ICC XIV/2 (1921), 108; H. H. 
Rowley, Job. NCBC (1980), 89; Fohrer, Hiob, 228. 

23. See, respectively, A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), in loc.; J. W. Rogerson and 
J. W. McKay, Psalms. CBC (3 vols.; New York, 1977), III, 173; G. Ravasi, JI libro dei salmi, III 
(Bologna, ?1986), 898ff. 
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combination is interpreting Saw’, the latter term in its turn refers to that which is decep- 
tive, presumably with a destructive semantic nuance (cf. the cry for rescue); an element 
of opposition to God also resonates in the term. 

Job knows that the heritage of evildoers is calamity and disaster (31:3). This heri- 
tage would befall Job, too, if it were true that hdlakti "im-Säw’ (v. 5) or tahas 'al-mirmá 
ragli. Since all the passages in which the vb. hik ‘im occurs attest a personal object, 
Saw’ in 31:5 probably also refers to a (figuratively) personified entity, as it were per- 
sonified deception,» something developed in the par. mirmä, which refers to under- 
handed deceit (cf. Ps. 24:4). 


3. Juridical Use. In juridical contexts Saw ' involves public falsehood, especially that 
of witnesses. In Ex. 23:1 Sema" Sdw’ substantively parallels ‘ēd hämäs, the latter being 
associated with the rasa‘. Contextually the reference is to the perversion of justice in 
which someone joins a majority representing wrongdoing (cf. the intensive pl. rä’öt). 
The association of Saw’ in the narrower context with hämäs (cf. Dt. 19:16; Ps. 35:11) 
shows that it is here accompanied by something extremely negative, even life- 
threatening. Its content here is “falsehood, lies,” and, in their wake, ruin. 

One of the central themes of the Decalog is the function of witnesses (Dt. 5:20). The 
prohibition against answering as an 'ed Saw’ (cf. 'ed Seger, Ex. 20:16 [Saw ' according to 
Pap. Nash]; Ps. 27:12; Prov. 6:19; 14:5; 25:18; Sgarim, Prov. 12:17; 19:5,9; k*zabim, 
21:28) can be understood only as the antithesis of a “truthful witness" (ēd “met, 14:25; 
Jer. 42:5; ‘Zd “miinim, Prov. 14:5). No persuasive arguments can be adduced support- 
ing a difference in meaning between 'ed Saw’ and ēd Seger, contra the assertion that 
Saw” emphasizes more the ethical qualification of the witness.?® 

Isa. 59:2-5 enumerates everything separating the people from Yahweh. The direct par- 
allel to Saw" in v. 4 is tohá, a word equated with nonbeing ( ayin), hebel (49:4), or rüah 
with the meaning “nothingness” (41:29), providing an incisively pejorative accent.?’ 
Here Seger (v. 3) and Saw’ are closely related in that both words are directly associated 
with dibber. The reference is to falsehood uttered in a public proceeding, as confirmed by 
the antithetical poles of sedeg and “münä, which prove themselves in court (Spf). 


4. Prophetic Use. From the exilic period S@w’ was used in a clearly fixed expression 
in connection with qualifying prophetic (or similar) phenomena that were to be re- 
jected. Because authentic words of prophecy were to be fulfilled only later, Ezekiel had 
to contend with pseudoprophets, who are associated with h“zön Saw’ and, parallel, 
miqsam häläg (Ezk. 12:24).28 Whereas häzön is attributed to both true and false proph- 


25. See Fohrer, Hiob, 433. 

26. So also Sawyer, 1310-11. Cf. J. J. Stamm, Der Dekalog im Lichte der neueren Forschung 
(Bern, ?1962), 59-60; Klopfenstein, 18-21. 

27. See S. Schwertner, “TR ‘ayin nothing." TLOT, 1, 96; R. Albertz and C. Westermann, "3 
rüah spirit,” TLOT, Ill, 1205. 

28. Viewed — probably incorrectly — as an addendum by G. Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT V13 
(71955), 66-67; K. W. Carley, Ezekiel. CBC (1974), 79. 
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ogy does point to a negative assessment and to the tension arising with faith in Yahweh. 
The empty character of such revelation is underscored in that the adversaries are de- 
scribed as r*sd‘im whose “time of final punishment" (so NRSV) (‘äwön) has come. 

No life can flourish without rain, or without trust in Yahweh (Zech. 10:1). People 
did, however, turn to the f*rdpim and the gós*mím. The t“räpim appear in contexts men- 
tioning either a foreign deity or something associated with such a deity.?? The gós*mim 
convey the revelation of foreign gods (cf. Ezk. 21:34[29]). Dreams are also mentioned 
of the sort regularly associated both with Yahweh's own revelatory events (Nu. 12:6; 
Joel 3:1) and with those of foreign deities (Dt. 13:6[5]; Jer. 23:25ff.). The association 
of qós*mim and h*lömöt with false prophecy also occurs in Jer. 27:9; 29:8. The dream is 
specified more closely by saw’, thereby emphasizing the falsehood as well as that par- 
ticular characteristic of soothsayers’ dreams that leads to ruin (Gwen, v. 10a; Zech. 
10:2). The religious scruple is underscored by the par. hebel, which (instrumental obj., 
as in Job 21:34) can mean or at least allude to a "foreign deity" (cf. the discussion of 
Jon. 2:9[8] below) in the sense “they ‘give consolation’ with the aid of the ‘breath/ap- 
pearance of foreign deities.” 

Lam. 2:14a (cf. the proximity to Ezk. 22:28; also 13:6; 21:34[29]) addresses the 
theme of being led astray by prophetic visions. Here Saw refers to what is false and de- 
ceptive.** The parallel reference to whitewashing (fdpél) points out that the disaster in- 
dicated by Saw’ could exert its full effects only if concealed. Lam. 2:14 juxtaposes 
massa ót Sáàw' and maddühim. Because massa largely occurs in prophetic oracles of 
disaster, connotations involving burdens and tribulations are unmistakable.*> The as- 
sessment of these visions as Säw’ shows that they were viewed as “false and deceptive” 
ones leading to burdensome tribulation. The hapax legomenon maddáühim (from ndh, 
“lead astray, mislead”) additionally interprets the deceptive sayings as misleading. 


5. Cult Criticism. The term Saw’ also occurs in connection with prophecies critical 
of the cult. Isa. 1:10-15 raises its criticism of the cult because those who present its sac- 
rifices are themselves degenerate. The first two rejected sacrifices are qualified nega- 
tively; minhat Saw’ parallels g*tóret tó'ebá. The ineffective and deceptive nature ($äw’) 
is explicated more closely by the reference to *abominations'?6 in the religious sphere 
(cf. Dt. 12:31; 18:9,12; Isa. 41:24; 44:19; Jer. 32:35; 44:21-22; Ezk. 5:9; 16:47,50). In 
this context S@w’ refers to the kind of inner falseness that does not even respect sacri- 
fices. 

According to Hos. 12:9-12(8-11), the reproach against Ephraim is that the people 
trace its own wealth back to Canaanite gods. Now, however, it is destroyed with the 
help of prophets, the concrete occasion being the sacrifices in Gilead and Gilgal. Verse 
12(11) is structured in the rhythm of reproach and consequences. The parallelism with 


33. Cf. H. D. Preuss, Die Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971), 58-60; 
K. Seybold, “099A rrapim idol(s),” TLOT, III, 1433-34. 

34. See H.-J. Kraus, Threni. BK XX (71968), 46. 

35. See in this regard also D. H. Müller, Komposition und Strophenbau. BSt WI (1907), 24. 

36. > nay"n 16 eba; cf. E. Gerstenberger, “AYN r'b pi. to abhor,” TLOT, III, 1428-31. 
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M. Dahood reads 'arik (“raised”), though this reading is possible only in connection 
with his otherwise extensive emendations.*? Influenced by the LXX and Vg. (in 
cogitatione), L. Jacquet assumes the reading r@’eykä = “your thoughts” (hence from 
réa‘ III).°° The frequently proposed emendation ‘Gleykd runs contrary to ns’, which ex- 
hibits neither an intransitive nor a reflexive meaning.?! Because ns’ requires a direct 
object, Sim*ka has been variously proposed following Ex. 20:7; nothing in the text, 
however, supports this emendation.?? The most likely solution seems to be the term 
‘dyk, “your witnesses,” attested in a few mss.5?? 

Ps. 139:20 describes how the wicked pervert the association with God: “they speak 
of/refer to you [Yahweh] as a ruse [m“zimmä; more strongly: *malicious'], they raised/ 
made your witnesses/the witnesses for you into a fraud [$äw’, v. 20; more strongly: 
‘treacherous’ |.” Such talk perverts God's nature and dismisses his advocates as ineffec- 
tive frauds. These presuppositions make the psalmist's vehement reaction comprehen- 
sible (vv. 21-22). 

Jer. 2:28-31 turns aggressively against the worship of idols, which is interpreted as 
complaining/quarreling (rib) and rebelling pasa‘) against Yahweh (v. 29). “To no ef- 
fect” (lassàw , v. 30; the customary rendering as “in vain, futilely" does not do full jus- 
tice to the decisive disposition of the text) Yahweh struck down the Israelites, expect- 
ing his people to accept his correction; instead, they murdered his prophets without 
hesitation. Here the term Saw’ functions to describe existential circumstances. 

Yahweh has decided not to prevent the enemies from destroying the country (Jer. 
4:29-30). In this context Israel's attempt to rescue itself — described metaphorically as 
a woman who beautifies herself in the hope that she might bewitch the men who have 
departed for a bloody war — is exposed as being “worthless, without effect" (lassaw’). 
This secular metaphor underscores the futility of any notion that one might escape God 
and please one's enemies. Egypt's attempt to establish itself as a power in Mesopota- 
mia is compared to a rising river (Jer. 46:7-8) that Yahweh will thwart such that the en- 
tire undertaking will lead to military catastrophe against which even *many medicines" 
offer no help; such accumulation has “no effect" (lassaw', v. 11). 

Mal. 3:14 presents the argumentation of the provocateurs, namely, that serving 
*lohim (genitive obj.) is merely S@w’, as underscored in that keeping his command 
brings neither success nor profit (besa‘) (this passage by no means attests the original 
neutrality of besa>*). The happy ones are those who apparently prosper, namely, those 
insolent ones and evildoers (zedim and 'osé ris à, v. 19[4:1]) who ply their wickedness 


49. Psalms III, 297. 
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unscathed. Here Saw’ is the antithesis of the expected success: failure or ineffective- 
ness.55 

Viewed in isolation, the prohibition against raising (ns) the name of God “for 
šāw™ (Ex. 20:7[bis] = Dt. 5:11) is not particularly instructive for assessing the mean- 
ing of Saw’ The text simply presupposes that the reader is familiar with the content 
of the word. The significance of the word emerges from several observations. The 
prohibition comes directly from Yahweh. The phrase occurs twice in the same verse 
and is identical in Ex. 20:7 and Dt. 5:11. In both cases the prohibition of ns’ lassaw’ is 
followed by a reason involving a sanction (10° yfnaqqeh). This element is otherwise at- 
tested in the Decalog only in connection with the prohibition against worshiping for- 
eign gods. Because /ó' y*naqqeh remains undefined in all occurrences, however,?’ no 
content can be deduced from a comparison. The meaning and theological direction of 
the sentence change depending on the focus of Saw’. If the reference is to “ineffective- 
ness,” then the incapacity to be effective is insinuated to Yahweh, the claim to be the 
sovereign (of Israel) collapses, and the result is then de facto disempowerment. If 
"fraud" (as an ethical qualification) is meant, then Yahweh is adduced as an external 
guarantor of correctness even though the facts of the matter then emerge differently. 
That is, Yahweh's name is then misused for certifying something fraudulent (cf. Ps. 
24:4). If the dimension of "foreign deity" is included, the reference would attest the 
presence of syncretistic aberration. The proposal "perjury" 55 presupposes the unper- 
suasively attested equation of meaning between ns’ ‘et-Sém and 3b' niphal b*sem (cf. 
Dt. 6:13; 10:20). 

Jonah turns to God in his distress (Jon. 2:8[7]) to offer a sacrifice (v. 10[9]); he will 
not, however, serve others (hablé Saw’, v. 9[8]). Rarely does hebel function as the 
nomen regens.?? More specifically one can note that all the qualified plural occur- 
rences refer to foreign deities; in Dt. 32:21 h“balim parallels lo - el; cf. (hassom*rím) 
hablé Saw’ in contrast to Yahweh (Ps. 31:7[6]). In Jon. 2:9(8) the speaker expects help 
on the basis of his prayer to Yahweh (y à, v. 10[9]); if one worships the A%bdlim, 
one can expect no help. The foreign gods disqualified by Saw’ are viewed as ineffec- 
tive. 

Various ways of presenting entreaties for help in Ps. 31:2-6(1-5) culminate in a 
confession of trust in Yahweh: yhwh l “met. Here one enters the sphere of theologi- 
cal argumentation. At the pragmatic textual level in v. 7(6), yhwh and hablé Saw’ — 
foreign deities — constitute antitheses. Observations regarding the poetic structure al- 
ready militate against the view of B. Duhm, who maintains that one “probably cannot 


55. See K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwölf kleinen Propheten II. ATD 25 (71975), 214. 
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interpret h”bälim here . . . as idols."5! The petitioner confirms that he strictly rejects 
(§n’) the adherents (Som*rim) of the foreign gods. By contrast he emphasizes that he 
trusts (bth) only in Yahweh. The term Saw’ serves as a severe qualification of these 
foreign gods, who are described as “winds” and whose ineffective nature® is also em- 
phasized. Hence it is quite logical that expressions of joy already commence with 
v. 8(7), since God is certain to deliver the petitioner from these enemies (suffix conju- 
gation; v. 9[8]). 

Just as there are constants in nature (Jer. 18:14), so also in faith. Here, however, Is- 
rael has done the unthinkable, namely, fallen away from and forgotten (S*kéhiini) 
Yahweh, as expressed by lassäw’ y‘gatterü (v. 15). Objects introduced by /* with gtr are 
consistently personal, specifically those to whom sacrifices are offered,5? namely, 
le'lohim “hérim (14 times), labba'al (2), limleket hassämayim (4), and l*yhwh (4). 
These unequivocal findings suggest that v. 15 also refers to a divine figure that in its 
own turn can be juxtaposed with Yahweh but at the same time is exposed by saw’in all 
its worthlessness (“the worthless gods”). 


IV. Sirach. The extant Hebrew text of Sirach uses Sw’ 5 times. Sir. 15:7a begins an 
enumeration of those whose bad behavior prevents their access to wisdom (14:20). The 
first to be mentioned include mty Sw’ (v. 7a), parallel ‘nsy zdwn (v. 7b), lsym (v. 8a), and 
"Xy kzb. Here fw’ is to be associated with what is false and fraudulent as an ethical 
qualification (cf. Job 11:11; Ps. 26:4). The same applies to n'ry Sw’ (16:1), parallel to 
bny ‘wlh, who are juxtaposed with ‘yn yr't yyy. The qualification of the descendants 
suggests profound degeneracy far removed from God. Sir. 30:17 prefers death to a life 
of misery, and the underworld to chronic sickness. This verse is doubly attested in ms. 
B. In the first instance hyy Sw’ (a) occupies the same position as Ayym r'ym (a^) and in 
parallel k’b n'mn (b) the same position as k'b ‘wmd (b’). Here Sw’ exhibits the general 
meaning "bad" (the unusual word choice militates in favor of the originality of a and b 
over against a’ and b'65). Sir. 30:11g also uses Sw’ to qualify a bad worker (pw); the 
term Swmr Sw’ in the parallel stich (v. 1 1h) cannot be evaluated because of textual cor- 
ruption.56 

Sir. 15:20 (A) attests ht, n3y kzb, 'wsh Sw’, and mglh swd. The proximity to trans- 
gression and lies is clear, whereby the object function of Sw’ with the vb. ‘sh should be 
noted. The protocanonical version attests ‘sh kzbym (Prov. 23:5) and ‘sh Sgr (2 S. 
18:13; Jer. 6:13; 8:10), but never ‘sh Sw’ or any similar expression, showing that for 
Sirach the term refers not only to a quality, but also to the content itself (lies, false- 
hood), while maintaining the ethical connotations. 
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V. 1. LXX. The LXX uses different words in its translations, including dnomoi (1 
time), átopa (1), metá geloiastón (1), kenós (5), eis kenón (3), mátaios (17), mataiötes 
(5), mataíos (1), (eis) máten (6), pseudés (11). 


2. Qumran. The term Saw" (Saw, Saww) is attested 7 times in Qumran. Although its 
use follows that in the protocanonical biblical books (as regards syntax and style as 
well as content), it does tend to focus on only the most negative meanings 

In 1QpHab the prophet of lies (mattip hakkäzäb, 10:9) establishes an "ir Säww with 
blood (b*dümim) and a congregation of deceit ('edá b*Seger, 1. 10). To that end he takes 
them into a service of deception (ba *bódat Saww, |. 11; b*[ma *]$é Seger, 1. 12). In ini- 
tial position S@w’ parallels (b*)Seger; both words function as qualifiers and speak of 
fraud or lies, implying the presence of destructive elements. 

According to 1QH 2:21, 'arísim are threatening the life of the author. Line 22 classi- 
fies these people as Söd 3aw' and “dat b‘liya‘al. The term $äw’ again stands in the ini- 
tial position and refers here to “ruinous trouble,” as b‘liya‘al specifies more closely. 
The continuation follows effortlessly in that the r*sà tm (1. 24) fall upon the petitioner 
like natural forces whose malevolence ('ep'eh and Saw’ [perhaps a later insertion], 
v. 28) reaches up to the heavens. 1QH 6:5 follows substantively on 2:22 even though 
the context is only partially preserved: “dat [Säw’] and sód hämäs. The terms Saw’ and 
hämäs explicate the ruinous wickedness of the hostile congregation. 1QH 7:34 (“dat 
Saw par. sód na“lamim) emphasizes the malevolent, misleading character of the re- 
jected group. 

Finally, 40184 1:2 maintains that the seductress 1s trying to plunge everyone to- 
gether (yhd) into ruin (bsw). 

In 3Q15 1:13 Sw’ as a masculine form presumably belongs to > ARW 30 4.97 The 
same probably applies to the place name hsw’ (8:10,14), a necropolis also mentioned 
by Josephus (byt-Sw’) and identified with 'emeq hammelek (Gen. 14:17).68 

Reiterer 
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Qumran-Literatur. Zur Semantik eines Grundbegriffes. BBB 46 (1975); idem, "Umkehr und 
Metanoia als monastisches Ideal in der 'Mónchsgemeinde' von Qumran,” Erbe und Auftrag 53 
(1977) 163-80; idem, "Die Wurzel 31V in der Qumránliteratur," in M. Delcort, ed., Qumrân: 
Sa piété, sa théologie, et son milieu. BETL 46 (1978), 285-93; A. Feuillet, “Metanoia,” in 
K. Rahner and A. Darlap, eds., Sacramentum mundi: An Encyclopedia of Theology (Eng. 
trans. 1969), IV, 16-23; J. Fichtner, “Die ‘Umkehrung’ in der prophetischen Botschaft,” TLZ 
78 (1953) 459-66 = Gottes Weisheit. AzT IV3 (1965), 44-51; G. Fohrer, “Umkehr und 
Erlósung beim Propheten Hosea,” 7Z 11 (1955) 161-85 = Studien zur alttestamentlichen 
Prophetie [1949-1965]. BZAW 99 (1967), 222-41; J. G. Gammie, "The Theology of Retribu- 
tion in the Book of Deuteronomy,” CBQ 32 (1970) 1-12; O. García de la Fuente, “Sobre la 
idea de contrición en el AT,” Sacra Pagina 1 (1959) 559-79; J. Giblet, “Le sens de la conver- 
sion dans |’ AT,” La Maison-Dieu 90 (1967) 79-92; idem and A.-M. Denis, “Pénitence,” DBS, 
VII, 628-87; D. S. Goldstein, "Teshuba. The Evolution of the Doctrines of Sin and Repentance 
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The Akkadian equivalent to Heb. swb is the vb. táru < tuärum,? whose root recurs in 
Heb. twr, “go about, reconnoiter.” It is difficult to determine whether there is also an et- 
ymological connection with s/swr, “move away/off, deviate, fall away." In secular us- 
age tdru exhibits a remarkable concurrence with $wb (“return, turn, turn around, [fly] 
to and fro, return to an earlier condition, reestablish oneself, calm oneself, return [to 
dust], do something again"). Essential differences, however, emerge in theological us- 
age in that ‘dru never refers to a person's ethical-religious return to a deity, though táru 
can very well refer to the gracious turn of a deity toward a person. The turning of the 
deity toward a petitioner consists in the deity accepting that person's entreaty and turn- 
ing its countenance toward the person again.!? The petition for a vivifying and salvific 
"turning back" of the deity (terri kisädki, "turn your neck") can be viewed as the equiv- 
alent of many OT formulations (cf. Ps. 6:5[Eng. 4]; 51:14[12]; 90:13; 132:10; Isa. 
63:17).!! 

The term fdru also occurs in legal texts with the meaning “come back to [i.e., con- 
test] a contract" (cf. Sum. gi4.gi4.dam and Ezk. 7:13), '? especially in connection with 
clauses involving the renunciation of a suit. 

The term täru occurs in connection with Akkadian names in contexts involving peti- 
tions and praise for the renewed "turning" of a deity toward a person: Tu-ra-am-^Da- 
gan, "Samas-tu-ra-am, I-tár-ilum, etc.!? Use of the verb in the factitive stems in con- 
structing names also strongly resembles the incorporation of Swb.'4 

Akkadian uses this root to construct the substantival formatives taydru, “compas- 
sion, mercy," tayyäru, “compassionate, merciful,” and tayyartu, “return, turn" (said of 
gods) and "forgiveness."!5 

Finally, in sahäru Akkadian attests a verb corresponding more closely especially to 
the theological semantic use of 3wb,!6 though the notion of an ethical-theological turn 
(repentance) is not attested in Akkadian. 


2. Amorite. Several Amorite personal names already attest the root 3wb at the begin- 
ning of the 2nd millennium B.c.E. in the East Canaanite sphere, where one can observe 
the consistent replacement of Akk. täru by 3wb: Ya-Su-ub-AN, Su-ub-na-AN, etc.? 
Similar names are attested in Alalakh.!* 


9. AHw, III, 1332-36. 

10. See AOT, 257-60, esp. 1. 95. 

11. Cf. L. Kóhler, OT Theology (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1957), 123-24; H. D. Preuss, OT 
Theology. OTL (2 vols.; Eng. trans. 1995), I, 150; also J. J. M. Roberts, The Earliest Semitic Pan- 
theon (Baltimore, 1972), 18, 49. 

12. Cf. H. Petschow, Die neubabylonischen Kaufformulare. Leipziger rechtswissenschaft- 
liche Studien 118 (Leipzig, 1939); and the studies of M. San Nicoló; Dijkstra, 109-11. 

13. J. J. Stamm, AN, 146-48, 168, 190, 339. 

14. Ibid., 287-90, 320. 

15. AHw, Il, 1303-4. 

16. AHw, II, 1005-8; > “INO sähar, X, 211-15. 

17. APNM, 266. 

18. Ibid., 69-70, 266; according to APNM, 270, names with táru are not Amorite. 
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3. Ugaritic. The root tb is widely attested in Ugaritic,!? though the distinction from 
ytb, "sit, set oneself," is not always easy to ascertain. The verb occurs both in the qal in 
the sense "return from/to, turn around, turn into oneself, turn to something," though 
also “proclaim, recite, repeat," as well as in the shaphel in the sense "answer, reim- 
burse, report, etc.;’2° and finally in several personal names. In this meaning :b often 
parallels "ny?! or hiK?? (cf. in this regard Isa. 35:9-10; Hos. 2:9[7]). One particularly 
frequent expression is rgm ttb, “let a word return, answer,” corresponding thus to the 
frequent Hebrew expression hésib däbär. Another rather frequent rubric is wtb I mspr, 
"and let one cite once more."?? The goddess Anat frequently uses the impv. tb, “give 
heed.”*4 The passage in which Mot returns from the underworld to Ba'al's hiding place 
on Zaphon to reckon with the latter deserves special attention.*> This “return” implies 
in nuce the idea of resurrection. Ba'al's “return” to his palace is identical with taking 
over world dominion.?® 


4. Proto-Sinaitic. The Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions from Serabit el-Khadem date to an 
extremely early stage of the southern Canaanite language (ca. 1800 B.c.E.).?? Several in- 
scriptions attest the letter sequence d tb "t dt btn mt,?* which Albright translates “I am 
one who has returned to the serpent goddess," suspecting that tb represents a euphemism 
for “die.”29 The root $wb can have a similar meaning in the OT (cf. Gen. 3:19; Job 34:15; 
Ps. 9:18[17]; 104:29). Albright later interpreted the inscription to mean “I am grateful 
toward the . . . "3? finding in tb an adjective meaning “merciful > answering." R. F. Butin 
derives tb from ytb and interprets it as “dwelling-place” or “sleeping-shelter.”>! Inscrip- 
tion 365A attests ?]ttbnmT? in a votive inscription for Ba'alat(?), possibly a shaphel 
form in the sense of a petition or thanksgiving to the deity for restoration (of health).?? 


19. WUS, no. 2828; Whitaker, 628-29. 

20. UT, no. 2661; CML*, 160; S. Segert, A Basic Grammar of the Ugaritic Language (Berke- 
ley, 1984), 204. 

21. KTU 1.3, IV, 65-66; 1.19, IV, 180-81; 1.20, B, 7-8; cf. M. J. Dahood, RSP, I, 300-301, no. 
438. 

22. KTU 1.17, VI, 42; 1.18, IV, 16-17. 

23. E.g., KTU 1.4, V, 104 (cf. ANET, 134a), varied in 1.23, 56. 

24. KTU 1.3, IV, 7 et passim; cf. also 1.17, VI, 42; ANET, 152a, 1. 42. 

25. KTU 1.6, VI, 12; ANET, 141b (vi, 12). 

26. KTU 1.4, VII, 42; ANET, 135b, I. 42. 

27. On the dating cf. B. Sass, The Genesis of the Alphabet and Its Development in the Second 
Millennium B.C. AAT 13 (1988), 135-56; a different view is taken by W. Diem, “Das Problem 
von Ù im Althebräischen und die kanaanäische Lautverschiebung,” ZDMG 124 (1974) 228, with 
W. F. Albright, The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and Their Decipherment. Harvard Theological 
Studies 22 (1966), 12: between 1525 and 1475. 

28. See texts (351,) 360, 361. 

29. Albright, "The Early Alphabetic Inscriptions from Sinai and Their Decipherment,” 
BASOR 110 (1948) 18-19. 

30. Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions, 20, 25, 44. 

31. "The Protosinaitic Inscriptions," HTR 25 (1932) 162, 186. 

32. See Diem, ZDMG 124 (1974) 236. 
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5. Hebrew Epigraphy. Hebrew epigraphs attest wb 5 times. Swb occurs in the 
Lachish letters in the meaning “bring letters back = hand over a decree,” and also in the 
sense of “answer” with the implication “give instructions."?? An Arad ostracon?* 


speaks about "returning" a report (cf. Gen. 37:14; Nu. 13:26; 1 S. 17:30; Isa. 41:28; 


Ezk. 9:11).35 Ostracon 1 from Mesad Hashavyahu addresses personal property issues. 
The writer, petitioning for help, complains to his commander that his garment has been 


illegally confiscated: “It is true, I am innocent of any wrong; give back my garment" 
(hsbn’ "t bgdy; Ihsb `t bgd ‘bdk).5© This text involves either the regulations regarding the 
rights of the poor (cf. Ex. 22:25[26]; Lev. 5:23[6:4]; Dt. 24:13; 1 S. 12:3; Ezk. 
18:7,12), forced labor,?® or, more likely, the (perhaps overzealously implemented) 
compulsory dues for supporting the fortress of Mesad Hashavyahu.?? 


6. Moabite. The two possible Moabite witnesses for šb* are vehemently disputed be- 
cause the context allows ambivalent interpretations: “And Omri took possession of the 
whole land of Medeba, and he lived there (wysb bh) in his days . . . wySbh kms bymy" (ll. 
8-9). Within the context of the conquest report of the Moabite king, the concentration of 
ySb statements (ll. 8,10,19,31) suggests a similar one here, namely: “and in my days 
Kemosh lived there.”’*! Because the graphic difference is unmistakable, however, and 
the assumption of haplography is unpersuasive, the interpretation of Holladay is still 
possible, “he [Kemosh] restored it"*? (cf. “he returned’’43), such that this statement 
might represent a theological interpretation of the reconquest by Mesha.** 

A similar difficulty arises in |. 12: w’$b msm `t "r1 dwdh. If ‘rl refers to a person, a 
derivation of the w’sb from $bh, “lead away captive,” would make sense. If, however, 
rl dwdh refers to the altar of a god, the interpretation “and I brought back” is possible 


33. Letters 5.6 (KAI 195.6), 9.4 (KAI 197.4). 

34. No. 111.4; D. Pardee, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters. SBLSBS 15 (1982), 65-67. 

35. On the attendant problems see B. A. Levine, “Notes on a Hebrew Ostracon from Arad,” 
IEJ 19 (1969) 49-51. 

36. KAI 200.12, 13; cf. D. Conrad, TUAT, I, 249-50. 

37. Cf. A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraïques I. Les ostraca. LAPO 9 (1977), 266-67; 
F. Crüsemann, “Damit er dich segne in allem Tun deiner Hand (Dtn 14,29)" in L. and 
W. Schottroff, eds., Mitarbeiter der Schópfung (Munich, 1983), 72-103. 

38. S. Talmon, “The New Hebrew Letter from the Seventh Century B.c. in Historical Perspec- 
tive,” BASOR 176 (1964) 29-38. 

39. So F. M. Cross, "Epigraphic Notes on Hebrew Documents of the Eighth-Sixth Cen- 
turies B.C. IL" BASOR 165 (1962) 46; and M. Kleer and M. Kröger, "Das gepfändete Gewand,” 
BN 61 (1992) 38-50; on this discussion see also M. Weippert, "Die Petition eines 
Erntearbeiters aus Mesad Ha$vyahu und die Syntax althebraischer erzählender Prosa," Die 
Hebräische Bibel und ihre zweifache Nachgeschichte. FS R. Rendtorff (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1990), 449-66. 

40. Mesha stela, KA/ 181.8-9,12. 

41. KAI, II, 168; H.-P. Müller, TUAT, I, 647. 

42. Cf. Holladay, 10. 

43. DNSI, II, 1115. 

44. Cf. TSSI, I, 79. 
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(“I brought back from there the altar of their dwd"^*). Because of the unclear context, 
however, this solution is uncertain as well. 


7. Aramaic, Samaritan, Nabatean, Palmyrene. Within the Aramaic sphere, S/twb is 
richly attested during all periods and in all dialects.*° 

a. The root šwb occurs in the Old Aramaic inscriptions of Sefire in the peal as well 
as in the haphel.*? Within the text of the 8th-century treaty between Barga’yah and 
Matti'el, wb is already exhibiting a broad semantic spectrum. The inferior treaty part- 
ner is obligated to return escaped subjects to the sovereign (A35, 1. 6; ll. 2-3 express this 
delivery with skr). The hiphil of Swb is used similarly in Gen. 14:16 and 1 S. 30:19. 
The context of the Sefire treaty also implies, however, a semantic valence in ASb to lead 
the apostates back into their status of service and loyalty (an example of extrabiblical 
"covenantal usage”*). Within the framework of the existing treaty, the partners agree 
(1. 20) to respect existing property relationships and in the case of shifts mutually to re- 
turn lawful possessions (hn hsb zy ly ‘hsb [zy Ih]). 

The expression wkt h3bw "Ihn Sybt byt "by (l. 24) is of considerable historical inter- 
est. After portraying the temporary period of foreign rule, Barga’yah interprets the turn 
in fate as having been effected by the gods: "Now the gods have restored my patriar- 
chal dynasty."^? Although this translation fits the context, it does not do justice to the 
specific meaning of $ybh, “(the) coming back,”50 displacing it rather in favor of the 
composite meaning of the expression, the argumentation clearly being influenced by 
biblical Sab 3*bát.5! Sefire IIL.24 allows one to maintain b*Yáüb yhwh 'et-Sibat-siyön in 
Ps. 126:1 as an early form of orthography even though it has generally been assumed to 
be a result of scribal error. No derivation from sbh is indicated.>? 

The parallel 1. 25 shows the results of the divinely effected turn in the family his- 
tory: [wrbh byt] ‘by wsbt tl'ym l[brg'v]h, “and the dynasty of my father has become 
great, and TL'YM [a city?] has... returned to Barga’yah.” This sort of restitution of 
land possessions — expressed by Swb — is well attested in the OT (cf. Lev. 27:24; 1 S. 
7:14; Ezk. 46:17). A similar situation, now as a causative, is found in l. 27 according to 
the reconstruction by A. Dupont-Sommer.^? 


45. Müller, TUAT, I, 648; cf. KAI, Il, 169; ANET, 320; AOT, 441; TSSI, 1, 76, 80. 

46. See R. A. Brauner, "A Comparative Lexicon of Old Aramaic" (diss., Dropsie, 1974), 574- 
75; LexLingAram, 175-76. 

47. KAI 224.6,20,24,25,27; ANET, 659-60. 

48. See Holladay, 116-57. 

49. KAI, II, 265; cf. J. C. Greenfield, “Stylistic Aspects of Sefire Treaty Inscriptions,” AcOr 
29 (1965) 4. 

50. WTM, IV, 544. 

51.3 mav bût. 

52. So E. Vogt, "Nova inscription aramaica saec. 8. s.C.,” Bibl 39 (1958) 274; on the passage 
see A. M. Harman, “The Setting and Interpretation of Psalm 126,” Reformed Theological Review 
44 (1985) 74-80. 

53. A. Dupont-Sommer, “Une inscription araméenne inédite de Sfiré,” Bulletin du Musée de 
Beyrouth 13 (1956) 36. 
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A treaty dating to ca. 635 B.C.E.5* suggests that certain sanctions go into effect if one 
treaty partner turns against the other (mn ‘I mn ysb, ll. 10-11).55 

An Assyrian ostracon dating to ca. 660 B.c.E.°® is written in a transitional dialect be- 
tween Old and Imperial Aramaic. Here too the issue is the return (Atb, 1. 11) in connec- 
tion with property rights, according to Hug the return of fugitive slaves.>’ 

b. Few witnesses have been preserved in Imperial Aramaic. Among the documents 
published by G. R. Driver,55 one contains several occurrences of twb. One line reads: zy 
ight kl’ htbhb, “and now absolutely replace all that you have taken.” The form htbhb is 
constructed from the haphel imperative of twb + the qal imperative of yhb. This crasis 
is separated three lines later into htb hblhm, “that which you took by force you shall 
now absolutely replace.” Here Arb is not functioning as an auxiliary verb,?? since the 
same letter uses the adj. nb’, “again, anew,” instead." 

c. Egyptian Aramaic attests several occurrences. Here twb means "return" to a busi- 
ness partner®! and to a renewed “turning” of the king toward a petitioner.9? One docu- 
ment providing insight into marital law in the Jewish colony Elephantine® is a mar- 
riage contract stipulating that in case the woman should ever sue for divorce, she is to 
"return to the scale" (ttb I mwzn’) in order to weigh out a certain sum from her bridal 
money for her husband.5* 

In the haphel, twb refers to the return of deposited goods,9 in one instance concern- 
ing the plundering of a temple in Thebes, which was attributed to the Jews and fol- 
lowed by a pogrom involving the plundering of Jewish homes in Elephantine. After the 
Persian governor intervened, the looters were sentenced with, among other things, hav- 
ing to return plundered goods (‘thw "m ‘J mryhm).6 One wisdom saying in Ahiqar ad- 
vises, "Bend not thy bow and shoot not thine arrow at a righteous man, lest God come 
to his help and turn it back upon thee (wyhtybnhy 'Tyk)"9? (on the haphel form see Ezra 


54. See P. Bordreuil, “Une tablette araméenne inédite de 635 av. J.-C. (Louvre, A.O.25.341),” 
Sem 23 (1973) 95-102. 

55. Cf. V. Hug, Altaramäische Grammatik der Texte des 7. und 6. Jh.v.Chr. Heidelberger 
Studien zum Alten Orient 4 (1993), 25. 

56. KAI 233. 

57. Hug, 19-21. 

58. Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1957), here 12.7,10. 

59. So ibid., 83. 

60. Cf. 1. 11; on the form see Beyer, 722. 

61. AP 45.5. 

62. Ahiqar 65; cf. I. Kottsieper, TUAT, III, 346 [XIX 2]; cf. ANET, 428. 

63. AP 15; cf. P. Grelot, Documents araméens d'Égypte. LAPO 5 (1972), 192-97, here Il. 23- 
24. 

64. On the legal background see B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine (Berkeley, 1968), 252- 
55; on the meaning of the expression see J. J. Rabinowitz, “The Meaning of 821% YY INN in the 
Aramaic Papyri,” VT 6 (1956) 104. 

65. AP 20.7; 34. 

66. AP 34.6; thus essentially according to Grelot, Documents, 396-98. 

67. Ahiqar 126 (V 1); translation ANET, 429a; cf. Kottsieper, TUAT, III, 328; idem, Die 
Sprache der Ahigarspriicher. BZAW 194 (1990), 15; concerning this passage and a possible com- 
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6:5; on the construction see 2 S. 16:8; Ps. 94:23). Here Atyb refers to the divine initia- 
tive that sets the act-consequence nexus into motion and thus turns the consequences of 
the deed back on the perpetrator. 

Finally, twb is also used adverbially to mean "again," 65 whereby — as in the later 
pm clause*? — in a legal dispute the status quo ante is to be put into effect. Otherwise 
twb or twb’ refers to the repetition of an action in the sense of “again and again, yet fur- 
ther. "?0 

d. Biblical Aramaic uses fwb just as does Egyptian Aramaic. The peal of twb occurs 
only twice (Dnl. 4:31,33[34,36]). The restitution of King Nebuchadnezzar is portrayed 
in the solemn style of proclamation, twice (!) recounting how at the end of the period 
of chastisement his reason (manda") returned to him,?! bringing to an end this animal- 
like stage of life. This "return" of his reason brought about two results: his capacity to 
praise God (v. 31[34]) and his restoration as ruler, whereupon “majesty and splendor 
were restored" to him as well (v. 33[36]). 

In the haphel, twb refers to the sending of a report (Ezra 5:5), specifically an answer 
to an official query (h“rib pitgäm, v. 11; Dnl. 3:16), then for the return of the holy ves- 
sels to the temple (Ezra 6:5). The expression h“tib "eta" üt*&m in Dnl. 2:14 is problem- 
atic; perhaps the meaning is "turn to someone with counsel and reason" (cf. Prov. 
26:16; 1QS 6:9; differently: “find the right word at the decisive moment ??). One no- 
tices now that in the Aramaic OT texts twb is never used theologically, so that a seman- 
tic change is already discernible that shifts the notion of "return" in the ethical- 
religious sense more and more from the verb to the noun trübä', something unmistak- 
ably clear in Galilean Aramaic.?? 

In the Aramaic of the Tgs., twb appears precisely where the MT has $wb; a different 
situation obtains in the textual paraphrases and Midrashim. A clear and dominant se- 
mantic shift is discernible in the direction “(do) penance.””4 

e. The language of the Samaritans uses this root in a central position in basing its 
messianic expectations on Dt. 18:15ff., expecting the “returning” Moses as their mes- 
siah. The messiah accordingly is called Ta eb, “the one who returns" to set up the holy 
tabernacle on Gerizim.’> 

f. The root twb occurs only rarely in the Nabatean inscriptions dating between 200 
B.C.E. and 200 c.E. A tomb inscription at Qasr el-Bint in Petra contains a formulaic im- 
precation threatening those who might desecrate the tomb, wishing that “his inheritance 


parison with Jer. 21:3 [säbab], see T. Veijola, “Davidsverheissung und Staatsvertrag,” ZAW 95 
(1983) 9-31, esp. 15-16. 

68. AP 1.7. 

69. See R. Yaron, “Aramaic Deeds of Conveyance,’ Bibl 41 (1960) 269-71. 

70. AP 9.12; Ahiqar 44 (XII 13]), extremely uncertain reading; so also RES, 1298 A 5. 

7]. On this expression see Arab. taba ‘ilaihi 'agluhu, Lane, 1/1, 361. 

72. So A. Bentzen, Daniel. HAT V19 (?1952), 22. 

73. See Dietrich, 316-47. 

74. Cf. ChW, 531-32; WTM, IV, 516, 675; M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat Gan, 1990), 576-77; Bever, 721-22. 

75. See A. Merx, Der Messias oder Ta'eb der Samaritaner. BZAW 17 (1909). 
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pass to the rightful (heir)” (yhub hlgh I sdgh, 1.4), thereby asserting that such a person 
has forfeited the right to live. Two other graffiti witnesses may use twb adverbially.’® 

g. The Palmyrene inscriptions (1st-4th centuries C.E.) attest twb only adverbially 
meaning "further, again" in describing the continuation of an action, albeit now with 
different objects.7? 


8. Syriac, Mandaic. a. In Syriac, tab means “return, turn around, do penance,” in the 
aphel "give back, answer, deliver a message.” The noun ribätä’ now has the specialized 
meaning poenitentia, and the adj. tayyabä’ shifts from poenitens to rebellis. Two ad- 
verbs are formed from the verb meaning “again” and “backward.”’® Syriac rarely uses 
tb to render Heb. šwb, instead generally using hpk and pn’, with the latter completely 
replacing biblical 5wb in connection with religious-ethical repentance. 

b. This root is richly attested in Mandaic. The writings of this gnostic baptism sect?? 
contain over 30 occurrences of the root and its substantival formatives taiaba, taiabuta, 
tiabuta, and "tiabuta*? meaning “return, turn around, regret, repent; go into oneself,” 
etc., including “repent” in the religious-ethical sense. The meaning is qualified as “no 
longer sin, be baptized in flowing water,” and "join the community of faith.” The nouns, 
taking an implied divine subject, are used in connection with “forbearance, compassion, 
forgiveness, reconciliation." Mandaic basically covers the secular semantic spectrum of 
the root with Adr! and the negative sense “fall away, cause to fall away" with hpk. 


9. Egyptian. The Egyptian root wšb8? is attested since the Middle Kingdom in the 
meanings "answer, step in for someone, protect someone, call to account," as well as in 
the substantival formatives wsbw, “the one who answers, advocate," wsb.t, “profes- 
sional mourner;" and finally wsb.ty, “Ushebti,” “the one who answers” as a designation 
for the small, usually mummy-shaped burial gifts serving the dead and who answer for 
the deceased in judgment.5? 

The diverse dialects of Coptic accordingly also attest the root in the meanings “an- 
swer, repay." 5^ 


10. Phoenician-Punic. The root $wb is virtually unattested in Phoenician-Punic, 
perhaps once in the PN ysb7, “may Ba'al lead back; 55 and perhaps once in a dedica- 


76. RES, 528, 529; cf. ESE, II, 264. 

77. See H. Ingholt, “Five Dated Tombs from Palmyra,” Berytus 2 (1935) 86, 1. 8; 3 (1936) 99, 
l. 4. 

78. LexSyr, 817. 

79. See K. Rudolph, Die Mandder I-II. FRLANT 74-75 (1960-61). 

80. See MdD, 478, 483-84. 

81. MaD, 131. 

82. WbÁS, I, 371-73. 

83. RAR, 849-53; on this derivation of $wb cf. E. Mahler, Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archaeology, London 34 (1912) 146-51, 197; and P. Pierret, ibid., 247. 

84. See J. Cerny, Coptic Etymological Dictionary (Cambridge, 1976), 181, 221. 

85. CIS 159.3; cf. Benz, 327. 
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1. Occurrences. In the qal, $wb occurs 206 times in the prophets, nearly twice as fre- 
quently as in the Pentateuch (113 times). Measured according to the length of the 
books, the leaders are then Jeremiah with 78 times, Hosea with 19, Zechariah with 14, 
and Daniel with 12 + 3; then Ezekiel with 37, Isaiah with 32, Amos with 6, and 
Malachi with 5. Neither Habakkuk nor Haggai uses 3wb qal. Although the distribution 
in the Pentateuch (41 times in Genesis, 18 in Exodus, 12 in Leviticus, 21 each in Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy) does not reveal much, the (albeit hypothetical) distribution ac- 
cording to sources yields 37 in J, 21 in E, and 14 in P. 

Clear trends emerge in the Dtr History with 192 occurrences over against the Chron- 
icler's History with only 59. 

Wisdom writings use the root infrequently, with 19 occurrences in Job, 8 in Prov- 
erbs, 10 in Ecclesiastes, and 14 in Sirach.?? The 41 occurrences in the Psalms do not re- 
veal any obvious concentration. 

The hiphil of $wb occurs 88 times in the prophets and just as frequently in the Dir 
History (42 in the Chronicler's History), then 63 times each in the Pentateuch and the 
wisdom writings. The leaders among the prophets are Jeremiah with 30 occurrences, 
Amos with 9, Ezekiel with 21, and Isaiah with 16. In the Pentateuch E seems to pre- 
dominate with 27 occurrences over against J with 4 and P with 9. It occurs 18 times in 
Sirach. 

In the hophal, Swb occurs 4 times in the Pentateuch and once in Jeremiah. In the 
pilel/polal it occurs 4 times in Ezekiel, 3 each in Isaiah and Jeremiah, and twice in the 
Psalms and Sirach. 

The noun m“sübä occurs 9 times in Jeremiah, twice in Hosea, and once in Proverbs. 
The noun :*Sübá occurs 4 times in the Dtr History, twice in the Chronicler's History 
and in Job. The nouns $öbäb and $öbeb occur most often in Jeremiah and Isaiah.?® 


2. Expressions. Commensurate with the high frequency of occurrences, Swb qal en- 
ters into a great many different syntactical combinations that more or less reveal clear 
semantic qualifications. 

a. This is especially clear with regard to the frequent expressions with ‘el, /*, and 
min. The expression $wb ‘el means "return to someone" (Gen. 8:9) or “return to a 
place" (Gen. 28:21), also “turn again to someone" (Zech. 1:3); šwb l° means “return to 
someone" (Lev. 27:24) or "return to a place" (Gen. 18:33), "turn to (something)" (Prov. 
1:23), "turn into something" (Isa. 29:17) or + inf. "return to do something" (1 K. 
12:24), “do something yet again" (Hos. 11:9); in the expression 3wb l*darkó, "return on 
one's way" (Gen. 33:16), the qal almost takes on the meaning of a hiphil. The expres- 
sion 3wb min means "return from a place" (Jgs. 3:19), "turn away from something" 
(Jer. 4:28; take back a vow, Jgs. 11:35), and “return after doing something" (min + inf.; 
Gen. 14:17). 


97. See in this regard D. Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebrdischen 
Sirach (Göttingen, 1973), 395-96. 

98. See the statistics and discussion of disputed occurrences in Soggin, 1312-13; Holladay, 6- 
9. 169-91; HAL, IV, 1427ff. 
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Less frequent expressions include those with me ah*ré, “return from a thing/person" 
(1 S. 24:2[Eng. 1]; Jer. 32:40), 'ah*ré, “follow someone" (Ruth 1:15; NRSV “go back 
to"), "ahór, “withdraw from someone” (Lam. 1:8), “give way to someone" (Ps. 9:4[3]; 
NRSV “turn back"), “hdrannit, "turn backward" (2 K. 20:10), ‘al, “return to some- 
thing/someone" (Prov. 26:11), “turn to someone” (2 Ch. 30:9), mé‘al, “return from a 
place/person" (Gen. 8:3; 2 K. 18:14), 'ad, "turn to someone, return to someone [God]" 
(Hos. 14:2[1]; Am. 4:6,8,11), "become again" (Mic. 1:7). Expressions with bë mean 
"something returns/falls back on" (e.g., bloodguilt; 1 K. 2:33); with &*, “become again, 
be restored" (Ex. 4:7), and mipp*né, "turn away, retreat from something/someone (in 
fear)" (Job 39:22; Prov. 30:30). 

Since $wb hiphil can take a direct object, it enters less frequently into prepositional 
expressions. It is used with Ghédr, "cause to retreat, withdraw" (Isa. 44:25), “withdraw 
(one's hand) from something" (Lam. 2:3; without "ahór in Josh. 8:26), min, “turn away 
from" (Ezk. 14:6), mé'al, “turn away [e.g., anger] from someone" (Nu. 25:11), /%, “re- 
pay (revenge) someone for something” (Gen. 50:15), so also with ‘al (2 S. 16:8); hesib 
el can mean “inform someone" (Est. 4:13; NRSV “reply”). 

The pilel and polal of 3wb are similarly transitive/causative and are used with min to 
mean "bring back from" (Ezk. 39:27) and el to mean “bring back to" (Isa. 49:5). 

b. Beyond such expressions šwb qal also enters into many fixed expressions with 
other verbs or nouns, including hälök wasób (Gen. 8:3), hölek wäsäb (1 S. 17:15), 
yásó' waS6b (Gen. 8:7), räsö' wäsöb (Ezk. 1:14), and ‘öber wäsäb (Ezk. 35:7), all basi- 
cally meaning "back and forth." 

The subject of šwb is frequently ‘ap, "anger." with the meaning "someone's anger lets 
up" (Gen. 27:45), or /éb, "heart": "someone's heart turns to someone" (1 K. 12:27).% 

c. hésib is often used with certain accusative objects, including ‘ap, “turn one's an- 
ger toward someone" (Isa. 66:15), though also “restrain” (Ps. 78:38), the same mean- 
ing with hémd (Prov. 15:1), ráah (Job 15:13), and härön (Ezra 10:14); then hésib 
däbär, “answer, report" (1 K. 12:6);!9? hésib “mdrim, “give information" (1 K. 12:6); 
hésib yadó, “draw back one's hand" (Josh. 8:26), though also “turn one’s hand against 
someone" (Am. 1:8); hesib pänim, "turn toward someone" (Dnl. 11:18-19); hesib léb, 
"turn one's heart [attention] to someone" (Mal. 3:24[4:6]); but cf. hésib ‘al/el-léb, 
"take something to heart,” Dt. 4:39; Isa. 46:8); hesib nepes, “revive the soul” (Ps. 
19:8[7]; cf. also Sóbeb nepes, Ps. 23:3191); the expressions hésib g*mál (Ps. 94:2) and 
hésib nägäm (Dt. 32:41,43) mean “pay back, repay (revenge)." 


3. Word Field. The broad distribution of the root is accompanied by an extremely 
comprehensive word field. Because $wb is a verb of motion, in many cases its meaning 


99, Concerning the expressions 3wb S*bit (S*bit, ibat), all of which seem to presuppose a 
transitive qal (par. hésib 3*bát), cf. the discussion > MAW $%büt, with extensive bibliog.; also 
Willi-Plein. 

100. See Arad Ostracon 111:4. 

101. See in this regard S. Mittmann, “Aufbau und Einheit des Danklieds Psalm 23,” ZTK 77 
(1980) 1-23. 
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(Isa. 30:15) in deriving this name from yäsab, hence “(a place of) rest is God,” though 
S. C. Layton! points out that the name is already well attested in Amor. $ub-na-ilum 
and similar names and is semantically reliable.!05 Because here as in Hebrew the imper- 
ative is supported by paragogical (n)a, there is no reason to doubt the meaning. 

The PN $bn-yhw, "turn back, Yahweh!” is attested only in Hebrew epigraphy and 
might represent a parallel construction using "Yahweh."!06 

Yet another name may represent a hypocorism constructed from swb qal, namely, 
$öbay, "turn back!” in Ezra 2:42 and Neh. 7:45, the name of a family of doorkeepers in 
the postexilic temple. Its earliest previous witness is a letter from Mesad Hashavyahu 
(late 7th century) and several seals.!0” It is also attested in Imperial Aramaic, 
Palmyrene, Nabatean, and Old North Arabic. Its possible derivation from several dif- 
ferent roots makes its meaning uncertain. 108 F. Gróndahl's much-discussed proposal!99 
that one interpret the name based on its formal proximity to the Akkadian name $a-pi- 
ili, “the one promised by God;"!!? was rejected by A. F. Rainey in favor of a derivation 
from 3Xwb.!!! 

Epigraphic evidence also attests names without (n)a, e.g., 3b 7,!!? which rather sug- 
gests a name given as a thanksgiving in the sense “God has (beneficently) returned" or 
something similar.!!? This name is widely attested: Ugar. tbil and Su-ub-am-mu;!!4 
Ammonite;!!> and Old Aram. 3b 7.!!6 

The name Sb’ is attested primarily in Aramaic epigraphy!!? and in Palmyra,!!5 


104. Layton, Archaic Features of Canaanite Personal Names in the Hebrew Bible. HSM 47 
(1990), 51. 

105. Documentation of the Amorite in I. J. Gelb, Computer-Aided Analysis of Amorite. AS 21 
(1980), 642; cf. also APNM, 86-87, 266. 

106. Arad ostraca 60:3 (late 8th century); 27:4 (early 6th century); cf. Y. Aharoni, Arad In- 
scriptions (Eng. trans., Jerusalem, 1975), 55, 91; additional forms in G. I. Davies, Ancient He- 
brew Inscriptions (Cambridge, 1991), 489-90. 

107. See Davies, 489. 

108. See HAL, IV, 1391b; Benz, 412. 

109. PNU, 47, 97, et passim. 

110. Cf. APN, 215. 

111. "Observations on Ugaritic Grammar," UF 3 (1971) 164. 

112. Gibeon inscription 21, TSS/, I, 56; cf. Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions, 95; cf. 
T. Ornan, "Le répertoire iconographique des sceaux araméens inscrits et son évolution," Studies in 
the Iconography of Northwest Semitic Inscribed Seals. OBO 125 (1993), 56ff. Nimrud Ostracon 
1:4; see J. B. Segal, "An Aramaic Ostracon from Nimrud,” /rag 19 (1957) 140; cf. W. F. Albright, 
"An Ostracon from Calah and the North-Israelite Diaspora,” BASOR 149 (1958) 33. 

113. See J. D. Fowler, Theophoric Personal Names in Ancient Hebrew: A Comparative Study. 
JSOTSup 49 (1988), 95-96. 

114. PNU, 200; on the EA witnesses see A. F. Rainey, UF 3 (1971) 164. 

115. See W. E. Aufrecht, A Corpus of Ammonite Inscriptions. Ancient Near Eastern Texts and 
Studies 4 (1989) 374. 

116. See M. Maraqten, Die semitischen Personennamen in den alt- und reichsaramdischen 
Inschriften aus Vorderasien (Hildesheim, 1988), 215-16. 

117. DNSI, Il, 1114-15; Maragten, 215. 

118. PNPI, 113. 
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underworld (Ps. 9:8[7]), and the womb (Job 1:21). No one returns to life from death 
(2 S. 12:23; Job 10:21; Prov. 2:19), nor from darkness (Job 15:22). The term can also 
refer to the healing of a body (return to health; 2 K. 5:10) or of a body part (1 K. 
13:6). In isolated instances 3wb refers to changing one's mind (Job 6:29), turning 
from one's wrath (Ex. 32:12), acting against one's promises (Jgs. 11:35), regretting 
what one has said (Jer. 4:28), and turning away from someone in disappointment 
(Lam. 1:8). 


2. Pilel/Polal. The pilel differs from the causative hiphil in that in a more factitive 
fashion it, like other intransitive verbs, expresses a direct bringing about in which the 
object is transferred passively into a new condition:!?? “bring back to a specific place" 
or "transfer back into a certain condition" (e.g., Jer. 50:19), "restore something" (e.g., 
Isa. 58:12), “restore a life that is as good as lost" (Ps. 23:3).138 The polal means to “be 
restored" passively (e.g., Ezk. 38:8) or actively to “lead someone astray” (e.g., Isa. 
47:10). 


3. Hiphil/Hophal. Physical movement also plays an important role in the hiphil in 
the sense “lead someone back, prompt someone to return" (e.g., 1 S. 29:4), “bring 
someone back to his position, reinstall a person" (e.g., Gen. 41:13; 2 S. 19:11[10]; 
Ps. 80:4[3]), “bring someone/something home" (e.g., 1 S. 6:7), “transport something 
back" (e.g., 2 S. 15:25), "put something back in its place" (e.g., Gen. 29:3), "give/ 
pay something back" (Ex. 22:25[26]; Jgs. 17:3-4). These meanings quickly shift to 
the comprehensive notion of “paying back, revenging,” either in interpersonal rela- 
tionships or in theological contexts. The expression hésib pänim can mean “turn 
someone away, refuse someone" (1 K. 2:16), though also “pay attention to someone" 
(e.g., Dnl. 11:19; with /eb in Mal. 3:24[4:6]). The expression hesib yad, “withdraw 
(one's) hand,” plays an important role in exercising power (e.g., 2 S. 8:3). The hiphil 
quite often (about 45 times) means "answer" (generally with the obj. däbär, e.g., 
Gen. 37:14), though also “revoke” (an order, kätüb or seper, of the king, e.g., Est. 
8:5,8). 

The hophal constitutes the passive of the hiphil to mean “be brought back" (e.g., Ex. 
10:8), “be put back" (Gen. 42:28), and “be repaid" (Nu. 5:8). 


4. Nouns. Only t*Xübá is used largely in secular contexts. It can refer to the physical 
return of the prophet Samuel to Ramah (1 S. 7:17); or, in the construct expression 
litšûbat hassänä, “at the turn of the year,” it can refer to time in a more neutral fashion 
(2 S. 11:1; 1 K. 20:22,26; 1 Ch. 20:1; 2 Ch. 36:10). The book of Job uses the noun to 
refer to the friends’ “answer” to Job (Job 21:34) or to his answer to them (34:36); in 
both passages this "answer" exhibits features of disqualification. 


137. See HP, 34. 
138. See S. Mittmann, ZTK 77 (1980) 1-23, esp. 5-7. 
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V. Theological Semantic Categories. 


1. Qal. The various aspects of religious repentance and its opposite dominate the se- 
mantic categories of the qal in theological contexts. A person can return to God (e.g., 
Jer. 4:1), turn away from evil (e.g., Jer. 15:7), fall away from God (e.g., Nu. 14:43), 
abandon the covenant (e.g., Jer. 8:4,6); God can turn to Israel (e.g., Josh. 24:20), return 
to Israel (e.g., Isa. 1:3), or withdraw from Israel (e.g., Jer. 32:40). 


2. Pilel/Polel. The pilel/polel can mean "become apostate" (e.g., Jer. 8:5). 


3. Hiphil/Hophal. The notion of physical movement frequently attested in the hiphil 
can have significant theological implications especially when referring to the return 
from exile (e.g., Jer. 12:15), when Yahweh makes the waters of the sea flow back (Ex. 
15:19) or brings plagues upon Egypt (Dt. 28:60). He turns back the wise and “makes 
their knowledge foolish" (Isa. 44:25). With God as the subject, hésib frequently means 
"repay" (e.g., 2 S. 22:21). In contexts involving life and death, God can turn someone 
back to dust (Job 10:9), but can also bring him back from death (2 S. 12:23), revivify 
him (obj. nepes, e.g., Ps. 35:17). When God withdraws his hand, it means trouble for 
Israel] (Ezk. 20:22). 

The prophet's task can be to turn God's wrath ( ap) away from the people (e.g., Jer. 
18:20) or to bring Israel back to God and to repentance (e.g., Neh. 9:26,29). [n its own 
turn, the people should repent (Ezk. 14:6; 18:30,32), in which case God will take them 
back (Lam. 5:21). 


4. Nouns. Substantival derivations of $wb are also clearly involved in theological 
contexts. 

a. The term 3ábá (Isa. 30:15) is used in a theological context referring to the repen- 
tance that the prophet himself advocates.!?? Here Saba parallels nahat, “rest,” 5*gét, 
“quietness,” and bithá, "trust" Because the meaning “repentance” disrupts this se- 
ries,'*° scholars since Gesenius'*! have repeatedly proposed a derivation from yäsab in 
the sense of "sit still"!4^? Although J. Hogenhaven believes that such religious repen- 
tance or turning is otherwise unattested in Isaiah, Gongalves argues mainly from the 
parallel with nahat.'* Still others derive the term from $wb in proposing a middle path 
in the sense of "turning away from all activities lacking in faith. "!^* One should proba- 


139. See VIL3 below. 

140. See Gongalves, 171-74. 

141. GesTh, 1375. 

142. Sauer, 286-88; Kreuzer; O. Kaiser, "Literarkritik und Tendenzkritik: Überlegungen zur 
Methode der Jesajaexegese,” in J. Vermeylen, ed., Le livre d’Isaie: Les oracles et leurs relectures 
unité et complexité de l'ouvrage. BETL 81 (1989), 70. 

143. J. Hegenhaven, “Gott und Volk bei Jesaja. Eine Untersuchung zur biblischen 
Theologie,” Acta theologica danica 24 (1988) 206. 

144. C. A. Keller, "Das quietistische Element in der Botschaft des Jesaja,” TZ 11 (1955) 86. 
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Another interesting constellation emerges in the story of the spies sent into Canaan 
in Nu. 13-14. The key event is clearly the return of the spies: “At the end of forty days 
they returned (yasübü) from spying out the land” (13:25). With this P material the re- 
dactor possibly displaced the J version, since after the spies traverse the country (vv. 
22,24) J continues immediately with the men's report (vv. 27ff.). Even though P rarely 
uses Xwb, it does also refer to the spies’ report as hésib däbär (v. 26b; so also in the par. 
Dt. 1:22,25 and the back reference Josh. 14:7), whereas J uses sipper (v. 27a). None- 
theless, there is no synonymity, since according to J the men deliver a report to Moses, 
whereas according to P they report before kol-hä’@dä. For practical theological reasons 
relating to the postexilic period, RP gives the story considerable ethical drama by hav- 
ing the men “bring back an unfavorable report" about the land (yäsä’ dibbä, 13:32), 
leading the people to complain (14:36). It is uncertain whether J already associated his 
story with this sort of ethical aspect by having Moses say "because you have turned 
back from following Yahweh” (3wb mée'ah*ré yhwh, par. “transgress Yahweh's com- 
mand," v. 41), “Yahweh will not be with you" (v. 43). The connection with the account 
of the spies was probably a secondary creation, since the present verses are concerned 
more with articulating the reasons for the following defeat at Hormah (v. 45). 

It is remarkable that $wb is virtually never used in the Tetrateuch in the sense of 
"turning away from" and "returning to" God. Because the Yahwist statement in Nu. 
14:43 is unique, it is also suspect from a literary-critical perspective, as underscored by 
the fact that otherwise only RP uses $wb in this way, specifically in an unequivocal ret- 
rospective on the account of the spies and the events at Hormah (cf. Yahweh's doubly 
kindled wrath in 32:10,13); RP concludes the retrospective with the parenesis, “If you 
turn away from following him, he will again abandon them [the whole people] in the 
wilderness" (32:15). The context is clear in both instances: turning away from Yahweh 
is identical with not keeping a divine precept — a theme more likely deriving from the 
postexilic era. 


2. Joseph Story. In the story of Joseph the narrative progression itself offers reason 
enough for a particular concentration of 3wb occurrences (24 times). The movement 
back and forth between Canaan and Egypt, between Joseph and Jacob/Israel, the nu- 
merous dialogues, and not least the secret “putting back" of payment for grain explain 
the density of occurrences here, albeit exclusively in secular semantic contexts. Yet 
even here in the Joseph story 3wb also occasionally addresses central theological 
themes whose significance emerges only after one has answered the redactional ques- 
tion whether the Joseph story represents a continuation of the pentateuchal sources (in 
which case it would basically represent a 7th-century product of JE'*?), whether one 
must assume the presence of an independent literary development (possibly on the ba- 
sis of an earlier tradition), i.e., one running independently of the usual pentateuchal 


149. So H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. trans., Macon, Ga., 1997), 380ff.; L. Ruppert, Die Joseph- 
erzühlung in der Genesis. SANT 11 (1965); J. Scharbert, Genesis. NEB (1986); L. Schmidt, 
Literarische Studien zur Josephsgeschichte. BZAW 167 (1986). 
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for protection when such a person flees to them (35:25); there he will then live till the 
death of the current high priest; thereafter he may return to his own home (vv. 28,32). 

c. The Holiness Code similarly uses the root (14 times) in completely heteroge- 
neous contexts. The widowed daughter of a priest is permitted to return to her father's 
house and is thus again permitted to partake of the sacred offerings. Finally, the regula- 
tions governing the Year of Jubilee are tailor-made for using $wb given this year's in- 
volvement with the "return" of persons to their own property (Lev. 25:10,13; cf. 27:24) 
and the "return" of property to them (vv. 27-28). The same applies to the impoverished 
full citizens who have entered debt slavery and who can now freely “go out" (yäsä’) 
and "return" to their own families (25:41). Land sold during the period between Years 
of Jubilee can be bought back by "paying back" an interpolated sum (vv. 27-28). 
Slaves can similarly be bought back (vv. 51-52). 

Fabry 


VII. Preexilic Prophets. The root $wb in the sense of “return, repent” often func- 
tions as a key word in prophetic proclamation and even as a description of the prophets’ 
goal, an understanding supported by the OT itself. 2 K. 17:13 refers to "every prophet 
and every seer” (cj. BHS) making the common summons: “Turn from your evil ways 
and keep my commandments and my statutes." Is this understanding of the prophets as 
proclaimers of the law, an understanding developed retrospectively and one that has 
enduringly influenced Jewish as well as Christian exegetical tradition, an appropriate 
one? 

Evidence for such an understanding is lacking in tradition for the prophets of the 
10th and 9th centuries. Although Elijah can indeed ask the people, “How long will 
you go limping with two different opinions?” thus demanding a decision between 
Yahweh and Ba'al (1 K. 18:21), when prophets before Amos spoke in the divine Ist 
person they addressed individuals, generally the king, and not yet the people as a 
whole. Moreover, their divine words contain not warnings or admonitions but rather 
absolute formulations predicting the future, occasionally salvation, but more fre- 
quently disaster. 

Hence a different understanding of prophecy, one also found in 2 K. 17 and conceiv- 
ing the prophets from the perspective of future predictions, is more appropriate. The 
fall of the northern kingdom (v. 23), later also of the southern kingdom (24:2), repre- 
sents the realization of prophetic announcements of disaster; from the Dtr perspective 
the history of the people of God can similarly appear in the larger sense as the realiza- 
tion of the prophetically proclaimed word of God.'>° 

An even more difficult task is to reconcile the image of the summons to repentance 
and renewed obedience with the prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries. Amos is con- 


155. Cf. G. von Rad, “The Deuteronomic Theology of History in I and II Kings,” The Prob- 
lem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 205-21; W. Dietrich, 
Prophetie und Geschichte. FRLANT 108 (1972); a critical view in E. Würthwein, "Prophetisches 
Wort und Geschichte in den Kónigsbüchern," AT und Christliche Verkündigung. FS A. H. J. 
Gunneweg (Stuttgart, 1987), 399-411. 
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them" (v. 12[13]). By contrast, the conditional threats in Lev. 26 directed against all of 
Israel are “essentially post-prophetic."!5? 

The intention of the prophet's assertion corresponds to his overall message, namely, 
that repentance ("returning"), rather than representing a current option, in fact repre- 
sents a past possibility that was forfeited, i.e., not seized. The retrospective aims not at 
changing Israel's behavior but at confronting Israel with its own guilt in thus justifying 
the proclamation of disaster (Am. 4:12). 

In this context v. 12 1s indeed difficult to understand. To what do the announcements 
"thus I will do to you" and "because I will do this to you" actually refer? H. W. Wolff, 
who believes the section was redacted during the period of Josiah, finds in the particle 
koh and in the demonstrative pronoun zó a possible allusion to the destruction of 
Bethel;!9) in that case, however, one would have to translate the imperfects in v. 12a — 
contrary to their usual use in prophetic proclamation — as preterites, or would have to 
assume that what is said ("I will do") does not correspond to what is meant (“I have 
done"). Is the text perhaps focusing on Israel's guilt? “Thus,” i.e., as a people that did 
not return, will Yahweh now deal with Israel, and “this,” i.e., the failure to repent and 
return, he will now repay upon Israel. In any event, it is clear that the summons "pre- 
pare to meet your God, O Israel!” is given an ominous turn by the appropriately 
prepositioned läken. As in 5:18-20, “why do you want the day of Yahweh?” so also 
here reference to the listeners' own guilt transforms their expectation of salvation into 
its opposite. 

The text does not explain just how the demanded but refused return might have been 
carried out. Nor does the formulation itself offer any hints. The expression Swb ‘ad- 
yhwh recurring in Dt. 4:30; 30:2; Isa. 9:12(13); 19:22; Hos. 14:2(1) initially suggests a 
turning away from other gods and a turning back to Yahweh under the rubric of 
Yahweh's claim to exclusivity.!6! Dt. 4:30; 30:2; and Isa. 9:12(13), however, which ex- 
plicate such "returning" as "seeking God" and “hearing his voice,” do at least also im- 
ply that this return includes obedience to God's ethical guidance.!62 Moreover, one 
cannot really hear in the use of ‘ad instead of the usual ‘e/ any emphasis on the first 
commandment (“not only in the direction toward him . . . but emphatically right up to 
him himself "!65), as shown by the juxtaposition of the two formulations in Hos. 14:2- 
3(1-2) and Dt. 30:2,10. 

H. M. Barstad advocates yet another understanding of the expression Sáb ‘ad-yhwh, 
finding in 4:6-11 “*a missionary’ . . . usage of the word $wb” and translating “turn to" 
instead of "return to.”!® Amos finds it futile to try “to convince his fellow countrymen 
that they should leave off worshipping the deities at Bethel and Gilgal and turn to 


159. J. Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkiindigung in der späten Kónigszeit Israels. 
WMANT 35 (1970), 171. 

160. Joel and Amos, 217-18. 

161. Ibid., 220. 

162. See Markert, Struktur, 123 nn. 255-56. 

163. Wolff, GSAT, 145. 

164. The Religious Polemics of Amos. SVT 34 (1984), 58ff., here 66. 
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added later'’*): “for my anger has turned from them" (3wb min; cf. Isa. 9:11,16,20[10, 
17,21]; 5:25). Because Yahweh will enable Israel to do what it could not do on its own, 
the prophet can now issue the call to return in his oracle of salvation (14:2a,3a[la,2a]). 
These imperatives are not a condition of salvation, but rather an invitation to seize and 
make good the opportunity that has been issued anew after the actualization of judg- 
ment (v. 2b[1b]; cf. 5:5). At the same time, against the background of the failure to re- 
pent and return in 6:1-3, the admonitions now clarify just what Hosea understands to 
be the substance of genuine return, namely, a confession of guilt (14:3[2]) and a renun- 
ciation of all false trust in foreign as well as one's own military strength (v. 4aa[3aa]; 
cf. 5:13; 7:11; 8:9; 12:2[1]; 10:13b), which effectively denies God's status as Israel's 
God (13:4; cf. 12:10[9]), and finally a renunciation of idols, which breaks the second 
commandment (v. 4ap[3ap]; cf. 8:4-6; 10:5-6; 13:1-2). Here a plea (14:3b[2b]) re- 
places the securitas that expected the turn to salvation to come about virtually as a nat- 
ural necessity (6:1b-3). 

d. In Hos. 7:10 and 11:5b,! ? the book of Hosea picks up the prophet's understand- 
ing of Israel's unwillingness to return. In 3:5 Hosea's pupils!?* also dissociate the ex- 
pectation that God's chastising actions will bring Israel to its senses (2:9[7]) from the 
demonstration of guilt and turn it into an independent hope within the oracle of salva- 
tion: "Afterward the Israelites shall return and seek Yahweh their God . . . they shall 
come in awe to Yahweh and to his goodness (pdhad).” This verse reaches far beyond 
the symbolic actions in vv. Iff. by interpreting judgment (v. 4) as a temporally limited 
pedagogical device and by abandoning the typically Hoseanic interweaving or simulta- 
neity of judgment and salvation (2:16-17[14-15]) in favor of a temporal sequence; it re- 
mains true to the prophet's message in that it does view punishment as being inevitable 
and also picks up motives from 5:15 and 11:11 with the expression biggés ‘et-yhwh and 
the vb. pdhad. 


3. Isaiah. a. Isaiah addresses the theme “return” only in the demonstration of guilt. 
Like Amos (Am. 4:6-11), Isaiah finds in an historical retrospective of the northern 
kingdom that "the people did not turn to him who struck them" (Isa. 9:12[13]). 
Through parallelismus membrorum the prophet then elucidates such "turning" as 
"seeking Yahweh,” which following the juxtaposition in 31:1 refers to the kind of trust 
that renounces one's own power and self-assertion and instead seeks help and salvation 
in God alone. “In returning (Saba) and rest you shall be saved; in quietness and in trust 
shall be your strength. But you refused" (30:15; cf. 28:12; 30:9,12, etc.). Some inter- 
preters have tried to derive the noun $übä not from 3wb but from an identical secondary 
form of ysb, translating then as “sitting still.”!75 The usual understanding, however, re- 
quires far fewer assumptions and is also suggested by 9:12(13).!76 
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Isa. 30:15 presents as an answerable human deed (30:16-17) that which in the call to 
“make the mind of this people dull” (6:9-10; cf. 29:9-12) was presented as God’s own 
work. Hence as in Hosea (Hos. 11:7),'’’ the unwillingness to return and the incapacity 
to do so are interwoven, though Isaiah does go beyond his predecessor in explicitly at- 
tributing the element of unwillingness back to God. Does this not represent the ulti- 
mate expression of the unconditional and intransigent quality of divine judgment? It is 
uncertain, however, whether the call narrative does exclude not only in substance but 
explicitly as well the possibility that the prophet’s message might prompt the people to 
return. The pointing of wsb in Isa. 6:10 does allow one to view it as the predicate, 
yielding the translation "so that it [the people] does not return"; doing so, however, re- 
quires an unspoken change of subject within the sentence. Hence a modal understand- 
ing (“again”; cf. 6:13) is preferable. 

b. Like Amos before him (Am. 1:8), Isaiah uses the expression hésib ydd ‘al to pro- 
claim divine judgment (Isa. 1:25). He also uses the root $wb to evoke for his listeners 
the inevitability of judgment, of God's "outstretched hand" (14:27) as well as the com- 
prehensive nature of the disaster. Hence he invokes the name of his first son, Shear- 
yashub, in announcing that only “a remnant shall return,” i.e., from battle (7:3). 

This symbolic name is probably not to be understood as a promise that “a remnant 
will return/repent," but rather, like that of the brother, “the spoil speeds, the prey has- 
tens” (8:3-4), as an “anticipatory judgment.”!’* Unconditional oracles of disaster di- 
rected at the entire people such as those in 5:6-7,24,29; 6:11; 28:2-4,18-20 leave little 
hope even for such a remnant. As for Amos (Am. 3:12; cf. 5:3), so too for Isaiah this 
name it merely a symbol for the devastating dimensions of the catastrophe (Isa. 30:17; 
cf. 1:8; 17:3,5-6; 30:14). It was the redactors who first discovered in this remnant the 
goal of judgment, the bearer of new salvation (1:9; 4:2-6; 6:13; 7:22; 11:11-26; 28:5; 
37:30-32).!79 The original meaning, however, can still explicitly be maintained (10:20- 
23). 

With the refrain “for all this his anger has not turned away; his hand is stretched out 
still” (9:11,16,20[12,17,21]; 5:25; as an addendum in 10:4), which understands God's 
previous blows against the northern kingdom as merely preliminary, Isaiah now pre- 
pares the concluding announcement of the "nation far away" from which "no one can 
rescue" (5:29).180 God's wrath reaches its goal only with the utter annihilation of the 
southern kingdom as well. 

The formulation 3áb (h*rón) ‘ap-yhwh (min) occurs frequently (Nu. 25:4; 2 Ch. 
12:12; 29:10; 30:8; Job 14:13; Jer. 2:35; 4:8; 23:20; 30:24; Dnl. 9:16; Hos. 14:5[4]). 
Did this expression originate in Isaiah's proclamation? Because Nu. 25:4b uses the di- 
vine name within Yahweh's own discourse, it (together with v. 5) may represent a later 
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addition.!*! Hos. 14:5b(4b), “for my anger has turned from them,” is discernible as a 
secondary addendum because of the change in number.!5? The hemistich already picks 
up the substance of Isa. 9:11,16,20(12,17,21), and 5:25 and reverses it within the salva- 
tion oracle. All the other passages similarly presuppose Isaiah's proclamation. 

c. In Isaiah’s proclamation of salvation, hésib expresses the restitutio in integrum of 
Jerusalem (1:26). In judgment Yahweh will restore what the city lost, *your judges as 
at the first," and "your counselors as at the beginning." 

d. Later editors pick up the key word swb in continuing Isaiah's salvific expectation, 
in part following the proclamation of Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah. They anticipate the re- 
demption of “those in her [Zion] who repent (3aábeyha), by righteousness” (1:27), the 
turning away of God's wrath (12:1 cj.; cf. BHS!55), a transformation of nature (29:17), 
the return of the redeemed to Zion (35:10), indeed, even the conversion of Egypt to 
Yahweh by means of "striking and healing" (19:22). 

The meaning of the suffixed pl. ptcp. šābeyhā in 1:27 is admittedly disputed. Is the 
reference not rather to those returning home from abroad?!5* Given the juxtaposition to 
the "rebels and sinners" in 1:28, however, the translation *his converted ones" remains 
the most likely.!55 

The announcement that Yahweh “will come down to fight upon Mt. Zion" and that 
Assyria will be defeated (31:4-9) provokes the only real summons to repent and return 
in Proto-Isaiah, a summons borne by the assurance that “on that day all of you shall 
throw away your idols of silver and idols of gold" (v. 7). 


4. Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Obadiah. The theme of “returning to 
God” is not attested in Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Obadiah or in the 
work of their redactors. 

Micah uses the root $wb only twice. In justifying the announcement of disaster, this 
root cryptically confirms the correspondence between guilt and punishment: “for as the 
wages of a prostitute she gathered them, and as the wages of a prostitute they shall 
again be used" (Mic. 1:7), referring to the stones and foundational walls of Samaria or 
— in the present context — to cultic idols and images. In 2:8 the qal passive participle 
in the construct state represents the prep. min.!56 The insertion in 5:2(3)!87 associates 
the birth of the promised future ruler with the return of the “rest of his kindred to the 
people of Israel." In 7:19 Swb functions as a verbum relativum. 

Nah. 2:3(2) uses šwb transitively as in the expression Sab s*bát. In its present con- 
text, the verse promises that Yahweh will "restore the majesty of Jacob, as well as the 
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The discussion in 3:1 also articulates the view that because repentance and return 
are impossible, judgment is unavoidable. On the basis of the marriage regulations in 
Dt. 24:1-4, which prohibit returning to one’s earlier wife if she has in the meantime 
married another, Jeremiah denies that his listeners still have the opportunity to turn 
around or to return to Yahweh: “You have played the whore with many lovers; and 
would you return to me?” Such a return is already excluded by the people’s own guilt, 
by their breach of the first commandment: “Though you wash yourself with lye and use 
much soap, the stain of your guilt is still before me" (Jer. 2:22). 

The liturgy in 14:1-15:4, whose authenticity is admittedly disputed,!?? illustrates 
this harsh position. Even though the people, differently than in Hos. 6:1ff., do indeed 
admit their guilt (Jer. 14:7,20) and thus agree with the prophet's accusation that "their 
transgressions are many, their apostasies are great" (5:6), God refuses to hear their cry 
(14:12; 15:1-2). The prophet is even prohibited from petitioning God to "turn away 
your wrath from them" (14:11; 15:1; 18:20). At the same time, God's response makes 
clear that the people's confession of guilt is in fact nothing more than a “wavering back 
and forth" (14:10; cf. 2:25,26-27; 3:4-5). The people's change, as in Hos. 6:1ff., is 
merely superficial. There is no plea for forgiveness, nor is any genuine willingness to 
change discernible. Assertions such as “you, O Yahweh, are in the midst of us" (Jer. 
14:9), picking up on the Zion tradition, show that the people still have not recognized 
the seriousness of their situation. 

The summons “put on sackcloth, lament and wail: “The fierce anger of Yahweh has 
not turned away from us'" (4:8) picks up an altered form of the refrain from the re- 
sponse poem in Isa. 9:4ff.(Sff.); 5:25ff.; here Jeremiah perseveres in his proclamation 
of disaster and opposes the vox populi, which amid calm times claims: "I am innocent; 
surely his anger has turned from me" (Jer. 2:35). Later editors then expand the formula- 
tion 16° Sab h*rón 'ap-yhwh min commensurate with the prophet's intention: “until he 
has executed and accomplished the intents of his mind" (23:20; 30:24). 

b. Whereas Jeremiah himself views judgment as inevitable and unavoidable — “for 
I have spoken, I have purposed; I have not relented nor will I turn back (hésib min)" 
(4:28b LXX) — the Dtr redaction of the book of Jeremiah understands the prophet's 
absolute message of doom as a final attempt to get the people to return: "It may be that 
when the house of Judah hears of all the disasters that I intend to do to them, all of them 
may turn from their evil ways (sáb middarkó hüràá'á), so that I may forgive their iniq- 
uity and their sin" (36:3; cf. v. 7; 26:3). This understanding of the prophetic oracle of 
disaster is formulated programmatically in the reflection in 18:7-9, which considers 
God's actions from a universal perspective, trying to articulate them as a rule: "At one 
moment I may declare concerning a nation or a kingdom that I will pluck up and break 
down and destroy it, but if that nation . . . turns from its evil, I will change my mind 
about the disaster that I intended to bring on it” (vv. 7-8). Because the editors do not 
believe that the unconditional nature of the future proclamation necessarily excludes 
the intention to prompt a return, they are able to present the prophet as one who sum- 
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misleading” (Lam. 2:14). Although the verse does indeed leave no doubt that Israel was 
guilty, it holds those prophets responsible for the lack of understanding of that guilt and 
for the ultimate imposition of judgment. The redactors counter such views by pointing 
out that “the people cannot be excused, because they had been warned.” 197 

Is this Dtr summons to return directed beyond those immediately addressed, i.e., to 
the readers of the text as well? Although this interpretation is often proposed,!% it does 
at least go beyond the actual wording of the verses in question, which merely present 
the possibility of avoiding imminent judgment; as such, they remain entirely within the 
framework of the preexilic situation. 

c. Although in his demonstration of guilt Jeremiah excludes any possibility that Ju- 
dah/Jerusalem might return (3:1; 5:3; 8:4-5), in picking up and developing Hosea's or- 
acle of salvation (Hos. 11:8-9; cf. 2:16-17[14-15]) he is able to call out to the northern 
kingdom, which has already suffered the consequences of judgment: “Return, faithless 
(m*$übä) Israel... . I will not look on you (any longer) in anger, for I am merciful. . . . I 
will not be angry forever" (Jer. 3:12; developed in 31:2-3[?],4,5a,15,16a,18-20!%). As 
in Hosea's message, here salvation is bound not to conditions but rather solely to God's 
own transformation such that the summons to return acquires the character of an invita- 
tion to seize God's mercy and allow it to exercise its power: "Return, O faithless 
(Söbäbim) children, I will heal your faithlessness" (3:22, picking up Hos. 14:2ff.[1ff.]; 
imitated in the post-Dtr 3:142). 

By contrast, the secondarily inserted?! comparison of the two sisters in 3:6ff., 
which with the address m“sübä yisra'el draws from v. 12, with v. 7 from Hos. 
2:8ff.(6ff.) and v. 10 from Jer. 3:4-5, justifies the summons to return by pointing out 
how "faithless Israel has shown herself less guilty than false Judah" (v. 11); in this way 
it explains why despite 3:1 Jeremiah is indeed able to issue a summons to return. At the 
same time, the section makes clear that the discussion in 3:1 refers to Judah/Jerusalem, 
while 3:12 refers to the former northern kingdom. 

For Jeremiah, as already for Hosea or for the latter's pupils (Hos. 14:3[2]), genuine 
repentance and return requires an understanding of one's own guilt (Jer. 3:13). Such 
understanding comes to exemplary expression in the lament of Ephraim, which is 
framed by assurances of mercy (31:16a,18-20). Here the petition “let me return so that 
[can return" (v. 18) shows once more that “‘return’ or ‘conversion’ .. rather than being 
a human accomplishment, is God's work . . . God's own actions stand at the beginning. 
Return must be petitioned."29? 
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Does the conditional oracle of salvation “if you return, O Israel, you may return to 
me” (4:1) come from Jeremiah? It almost sounds like a response to Ephraim’s petition, 
“let me return so that I can return” (31:18), and exhibits prophetic structure, though the 
continuation in vv. 1b-2 raises doubts.??? The promises of a return or of guidance for a 
return are probably not Jeremianic (30:10 = 46:27; 31:8,16bß,17bß; as a summons to 
seize the opportunity for return offered by God in 31:21-22).2% 

d. In his oracle of salvation to Judah/Jerusalem (24*; 29:4-7; 32:1ff.) Jeremiah does 
not use the root $wb. The Dtr redactor was the first hand to introduce it with the prom- 
ise: "I will give them a heart to know that I am Yahweh; and they shall be my people 
and I will be their God, for they shall return to me with their whole heart" (24:7). The 
announcement “I will make an everlasting covenant with them, never to draw back 
from doing good to them" (Jer. 32:40), recalls Isa. 55:3 (cf. 61:8) and Gen. 17:7,13(P) 
and is perhaps only post-Dtr Both promises conclude that Israel is not capable of re- 
turning on its own initiative. Moreover, the redaction adds the assurance of the return 
of the exiles missing from Jeremiah himself (Jer. 23:3; 23:7-8 = 16:14-15; 24:6; 29:10; 
30:3; 32:37; 42:12 [text?]; cf. 29:14 [post-Dtr]; also 12:15) or of the temple utensils 
(27:16,22, picking up and correcting 28:3,4,6). 


6. Ezekiel. In the book of Ezekiel the occurrences of šwb in the sense of “return” are 
concentrated in chs. 18 and 33. The oracle in Ezk. 18:1ff. responds to what is more an 
expression of resignation than a genuine questioning of God. In stating that “the par- 
ents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge" (v. 2; cf. Jer. 
31:29),205 with a reference to the responsibility each generation must accept, it dis- 
closes a future that is not always merely predetermined by the past (v. 20). The contin- 
uation in vv. 21 ff. (cf. 33:10-20) emphasizes the personal responsibility of each indi- 
vidual and offers the opportunity for return and for new life: “Have I any pleasure in 
the death of the wicked? . . . and not rather that they should turn from their ways and 
live?” (v. 23). The conclusion in vv. 30b-32 issues the summons to seize precisely this 
opportunity: “Repent and turn from all your transgressions.” 

Although this oracle presupposes Ezekiel’s own message of salvation, defending it 
against the listeners’ resignation, it probably does not come from Ezekiel himself, at 
least not its second part. What for Ezekiel can only be God’s own work, namely, the 
creation of a new heart and a new spirit (11:19; 36:26), 18:31 now turns into Israel's 
own task. 

In a kind of second calling (cf. 3:19-20), 33:1-9 expands the prophetic office to in- 
clude that of a guard or sentinel. The prophet is to pass along to the wicked God's judg- 
ment, “you shall surely die," thus giving them opportunity to “turn from their ways." 
This oracle integrates the offer of return and rescue in 18:1ff. and 33:10-20 into the 
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siderations strongly suggest that the call to repentance and return does not in fact repre- 
sent the essential element linking the proclamation of the various classical prophets.?!! 

Calls to repent and return appear first in the oracles of salvation, where one finds 
that conversion is not the condition for the reception of salvation; rather, the promised 
salvation is itself the presupposition or grounding of conversion. As such an invitation, 
the admonition is clearly dependent on the oracle of salvation.?!? 

Calls to repent and return that place the people before the alternative of salvation 
and disaster appear first in the redactional strata. Although they do indeed reinterpret 
the prophetic message, they remain connected with it in that their demonstrations of 
guilt and declaration of judgment draw attention to the people's own failure to hear. 


VIII. Deuteronomy. “Return to Yahweh” was not originally a theme of Deuteron- 
omy. Although the root $wb does occasionally appear in Dtn and Dtr strata in theologi- 
cal contexts (Dt. 13:18[17]; 17:16; 23:15[14]; 28:60,69[29:1]),?!? it does not appear 
with the meaning “repent, return" until two late Dtr addenda (4:29-31; 30:1-10).214 


1. Theological Contexts. No unified use of šwb that might cover all passages is dis- 
cernible in 13:18(17); 17:16; 23:15; 28:60,69(29:1), the meaning shifting rather with 
the theological context in which the root appears. Dt. 13:18(17) stipulates that in exe- 
cuting the ban on a city that has fallen away from Yahweh (vv. 13-15[12-14]), nothing 
"devoted to destruction" is to be withheld "so that Yahweh may turn from his fierce an- 
ger and show you compassion.” The expression 3wb m&h“rön ‘ap with Yahweh as sub- 
ject occurs once in an earlier tradition (Josh. 7:26) and then recurs twice in Dtr verses 
(Ex. 32:12; 2 K. 23:26).?!5 The expression also appears in Jon. 3:9 and Ps. 85:4 LXX. 
Given the distribution of these passages, it can hardly be viewed as a specifically Dtn/ 
Dtr expression. 

Hence there is no reason to ascribe Dt. 13:18aba'(17aba') to the Dtr redaction.?!6 
Although the clause was not part of the earlier core of the commandment,?!? it did be- 
long to the preexilic material. The first Dtr part is the continuation in v. 18ba?ß 
(17ba*B), as discernible in the readoption of the root rhm as an addendum and in the 
Dtr diction in the reference to the patriarchal oath.*'? 

The expression appears in the story of Achan's theft (Josh. 7) in reference to pre- 
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cisely the transgression that Dt. 13:18(17) seeks to exclude, namely, the withholding 
of things "devoted to destruction," though one difference here is unmistakable. 
Whereas in Dt. 13 it is the breach of the first commandment that prompts God's 
wrath, which can then be turned away only by a strict implementation of the ban, in 
Josh. 7 it is the theft itself of the banned goods that ignites God's anger (v. 1) and must 
subsequently be punished (v. 26). Hence these two passages were probably not linked 
in tradition. 

Whereas Josh. 7:26 merely ascertains that God turns from his "burning anger," Dt. 
13:18(17) explicates what is associated with that turn. It basically corresponds to 
God's return to his concern and care for Israel, something experienced in the people's 
increase. By contrast, Ex. 32:7-14 develops God's turn from his wrath more reservedly 
as his decision not to carry through his plans for destruction. Moses entreats Yahweh to 
“turn from your fierce wrath,” recalling Yahweh's oath to the patriarchs (v. 13; cf. Dt. 
13:18b[17b]), and though Yahweh does not forgive Israel's sin, he does "change his 
mind about the disaster that he planned to bring on his people" (v. 14; cf. Ps. 106:22). 
Hence God's decision not to turn “from his great wrath, by which his anger was kin- 
dled,” means essentially that his decision to visit destruction remains in effect (2 K. 
23:26-27). 

The law regarding kingship in Dt. 17 stipulates that “he must not acquire many 
horses for himself” (v. 16), thereby restricting —- commensurate with prophetic criti- 
cism of trust in one’s own strength (Isa. 2:7; 30:15-17; Hos. 10:13f.; etc.) — the 
king's ability to develop his military.?!? A later addendum then explicates: “or return 
the people to Egypt in order to acquire more horses, since Yahweh has said to you, 
"You must never return that way again.” Is this regulation condemning the (albeit un- 
attested) practice of paying for Egyptian horses (1 K. 10:28) by supplying soldiers?220 
The addendum is probably to be understood in a much more basic sense as directing 
itself against the kings' pro-Egyptian politics, which were already a target of pro- 
phetic criticism. It condemns the return to Egypt to obtain help and all trust in battle 
horses and chariots (Isa. 31:1; cf. 30:2) as a reversal of God's historical guidance.??! 
The people's return to Egypt, i.e., a voluntary subjugation to their former oppressors, 
contradicts God's salvific will (as a possible proof text for Dt. 17:16b, see Ex. 13:17 
E2222), 

Dt. 23:15b, which together with v. 1 constitutes the later framework of the regula- 
tions for war,22 once again inculcates the urgency of keeping the military camp pure; 
failure to abide will result in Yahweh turning away, i.e., in military defeat. 


219. See M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972), 281; 
Zobel, Prophetie und Deuteronomium, 121-30. 

220. C. Steuernagel, Das Deuteronomium. HKAT V3 (?1923), 118. 

221. See Zobel, Prophetie und Deuteronomium, 143-47. 

222. D. E. Skweres, Die Rückverweise im Buch Deuteronomium. AnBibl 79 (1979), 194; a 
different view is taken by N. Lohfink, Studien zum Deuteronomium und zur deuteronomistischer 
Literatur. SBAB 12 (1991), 143-45, who refers to Hos. 11:5 MT(!). 

223. See Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien, 160. 
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Dt. 28:58-68, which is already looking back at Deuteronomy itself as a “book” (vv. 
58,61) and thus represents a “very late stratum,”??4 admonishes that if the people do not 
obey Yahweh, “he will bring back upon you (hésib b*) all the diseases of Egypt" 
(v. 60). This threat, which may have been prompted by Am. 4:10,225 presupposes the 
earlier Yahwistic as well as the more recent Priestly portrayal according to which Israel 
was not affected by the plagues. Verse 68, picking up Hosea's oracle of disaster (Hos. 
8:13; 9:3; 11:5; cf. 9:6; 11:11), announces that if the people are disobedient, Yahweh 
will indeed return them to Egypt. The postscript, “by a route that I promised you would 
never see again," recalls Dt. 17:16b and perhaps Ex. 14:13 (J)? and thus betrays the 
real issue. By placing the assurance of salvation under the condition of obedience, the 
redactors mediate between the older tradition of election, which did not contain any 
possibility of such a revocation, and the radical message of the prophets. 


2. "Return." The theme "return to God" first enters Deuteronomy in 4:29-31; 30:1- 
10. Both addenda presuppose postexilic circumstances by referring to the dispersion of 
Israel among the nations (4:29; 30:1,3-4) and may, given their shared language and in- 
tention, come from the same hand.??? Because both the form and the content of the two 
sections are commensurate with proclamations, designating them “calls to return" is 
not really accurate. The redactor, speaking in the Ist person of Moses, expresses the as- 
surance that in the distress resulting from judgment, Israel will indeed return to 
Yahweh (4:30), whereupon Yahweh will restore the people's fortunes (30:1ff.), an as- 
surance nourished entirely from the prophetic tradition.*** 

Hosea announces impending judgment by pointing out the futility of pilgrimages: 
“With their flocks and herds they shall go to seek Yahweh, but they will not find him; 
he has withdrawn from them” (Hos. 5:6; cf. Am. 8:12); by contrast, Dt. 4:29a reverses 
this announcement of disaster by promising to those who have suffered through judg- 
ment that if they seek Yahweh, they will indeed find him again. The model for this as- 
sertion is probably the redactional verse Jer. 29:13, since the expression “seek 
Yahweh” (däras/bigg&$) and the juxtaposition "seeking-finding" (mäsä’) is singular in 
Deuteronomy and the Dtr History.^?? 

The argumentation in Dt. 4:29b, “you will seek him . . . in your distress” (so several 
Sam. mss.), picks up Hos. 5:15, “in their distress they will seek me," combining this 
anticipation with Dt. 6:5, “with all your heart, and with all your soul,” corresponding to 
the unconditional proclamation in 4:30 (cf. 30:8), which like Isa. 9:12(13) (cf. Hos. 
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of its own age makes it doubtful that it came from the Chronicler; it more likely repre- 
sents a post-Dtr corrective.2*3 The goal of the prophets’ futile warnings was a turning 
back to Yahweh (v. 26). At the same time the author explicates what he means, namely, 
a turning back to the law (tórá), to the totality of the “ordinances by the observance of 
which a person shall live” (v. 29). This view concludes the reinterpretation of the 
prophets into proclaimers of the law (cf. also Dnl. 9:6,10) started in the Dtr History and 
in the Dtr redaction of the book of Jeremiah.?* 

With Solomon 's prayer at the temple dedication in I K. 8, the Chronicler adopts the 
expectation that Yahweh's judgment will bring about repentance and return; it also 
adopts the hope, expressed as a petition, that the people will be led back to the land 
(2 Ch. 6:24-25 par. 1 K. 8:33-34), their blessings restored (2 Ch. 6:26-27 par. 1 K. 
8:35-36), and their sins forgiven (2 Ch. 6:36-39 par. 1 K. 8:46-50).*49 The Chronicler 
does, however, go beyond his predecessor in adding a response from God expressly as- 
suring the fulfillment of the petition (2 Ch. 7:13-15). If the people will but “turn from 
their wicked ways,” God will "forgive their sin and heal their land" (v. 14). Here the 
strict doctrine of requital determining the Chronicler's portrayal of history also shapes 
the theme of "return" in that a turning away from God inevitably results in judgment 
(v. 19), while a return to God means salvation (15:1-7; Neh. 1:8-9, freely paraphrasing 
Dt. 30:1-4). In its second part the Chronicler's History attests the fulfillment of the pro- 
phetic promise of return (Ezra 2:1 par. Neh. 7:6; cf. Ezra 6:21; Neh. 8:17). 


XI. Exilic and Postexilic Prophets. 

|. Deutero-Isaiah. As in the preexilic prophets, so also in Deutero-Isaiah the sum- 
mons to return emerges from, is shaped by, and acquires its meaning from the procla- 
mation of salvation: "return to me, for I have redeemed you" (Isa. 44:22b). The prophet 
counters the hopelessness of the exiles who believe God has forgotten them and that 
because of past sins they will have no future; the prophet summons them to recall what 
God means and has done for Israel (vv. 21,22a). Here the idea of return acquires a dif- 
ferent meaning than, e.g., in Dtr parenesis or in 55:7 (probably secondary ).?*5 The ref- 
erence is not to turning away from foreign gods and back to obedience to God's com- 
mandments, but rather a renunciation of precisely this hopelessness and a return to 
trust in the assurance of salvation; just as God himself will return to Zion (52:8), so 
also will the exiles, “the ransomed of Yahweh,” return (51:11). With this message the 
prophet fulfills the commission he received as God's servant, namely, "to bring Jacob 
back to Yahweh” (3wb pilel) and “to restore the survivors of Israel" ($wb hiphil) (49:5- 
6).247 
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theologically significant in that it keeps alive the hope that the redeemer will “turn 
away godlessness from Jacob.” 


3. Zechariah. Whereas Zechariah himself picks up the message of exilic prophecy 
in promising without qualification that Yahweh will once again turn to Jerusalem with 
compassion (Zech. 1:16) and return to Zion (8:3), the secondary framework (1:1-16) 
makes this promise dependent on the people’s own return to Yahweh: “Return to me 
... and I will return to you” (v. 3). In so doing, it no longer grounds the summons to re- 
turn in the message of salvation itself, something characterizing the prophets from Ho- 
sea to Trito-Isaiah as well as their schools. 

The author motivates this admonition by referring to the fate of the fathers, who did 
not heed it (v. 4b) and whom only judgment could move to return to Yahweh (vv. 5-6; 
cf. Dnl. 9:4).?5! The penitential sermon even picks up the exact wording of the Dtr and 
Jeremianic-Dtr understanding of prophecy (cf. 2 K. 17:13-14; Jer. 18:11-12; 25:5,7; 
26:3-4; 35:15; 36:3,7, etc.), but then takes it even further. In the Dtr History and the 
book of Jeremiah, the prophetic summons to return served the demonstration of guilt. 
In Zech. 1:3 it addresses the contemporary situation, the redactors aiming at altering 
the behavior of their present listeners, namely, that they "return from your evil ways 
and from your evil deeds" (v. 4). 

The expression Sb ‘el with Yahweh as subject and Israel as the goal of the return or 
of God's renewed attention is found only in 2 Ch. 30:6; Zech. 1:3; and Mal. 3:7. The 
passages' almost verbatim agreement raises the question concerning which has prior- 
ity. Because Zech. 1:16 (sabti liriSdlayim) and 8:3 (Sabii ‘el-siy6n) make the expres- 
sion comprehensible, it probably derives originally from the book of Zechariah itself, 
with 2 Ch. 30:6 and Mal. 3:7 representing secondary adoptions. On the other hand, the 
formulations in Zech. 1:16 and 8:3 may in their own turn have been prompted by the 
people's petition, "turn back" (Isa. 63:17; cf. Ps. 80:15[14]; 90:13). 

Zech. 1:1-6 also exhibits relationships with the Chronicler's History (cf. esp. 2 Ch. 
30:6-7). Are these connections dependent on the Dtr History or on the Dtr redaction of 
the book of Jeremiah as a common root? Or does Zech. 1:1-6 already presuppose the 
Chronicler's theology? Given the dependence of 2 Ch. 30:6 on Zech. 1:3, the former 
seems more likely. The secondary framework of the book of Zechariah should be 
viewed as deriving from a proto-Chronicler rather than from the Chronicler in the nar- 
rower sense. 

The second part of the book of Zechariah exhorts the Jews deported en masse to 
Egypt by Ptolemy I in 312 B.c.£.25? to “return ‘in hosts’ (?),25? O prisoners of hope" 
(9:12a). Because this exhortation is framed by a proclamation of salvation (vv. 11,12bß 


251. A different view is taken by Beuken, 86-88, who with J. Rothstein, Die Nachtgesichte 
des Sacharja. Studien zur Sacharjaprophetie und zur jiidischen Geschichte im ersten 
nachexilischen Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1910), understands v. 6b as an historical remark regarding 
the reaction of Zechariah’s listeners. 
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[^I will restore to you double” ],13ff.), it is not a condition but rather an invitation to 
risk the future trusting in God’s promise. Later the return itself (10:9) is explicitly iden- 
tified as God’s own deed (vv. 6,10), articulating the hope that this return will also re- 
unite the northern and southern kingdoms. 

The third part of the book of Zechariah returns to the proclamation of disaster, an- 
nouncing judgment with the expression Ae3ib yad ‘al (Zech. 13:7; cf. Isa. 1:25; Am. 
1:8); unlike the preexilic prophets, however, this author is trying to bring about a "re- 
fining" of the people (Zech. 13:8-9; but cf. Isa. 1:25-26). 


4. Malachi. In the face of his contemporaries' doubts and disappointment at the ab- 
sence of fulfillment, Malachi maintains belief in the steadfastness of God's love for his 
people (Mal. 1:2) and in the reliability of the promise (v. 5), albeit making its realiza- 
tion dependent on the people's own return: "Return to me, and I will return to you" 
(3:7a; cf. Zech. 1:3).2°* The difference over against earlier prophets is unmistakable. 
Although the exhortation to return is indeed issued within the horizon of the proclama- 
tion of salvation ("for I, Yahweh, do not change,” v. 6a), the author abandons the strict 
justification (“for”) of the admonition with the salvific oracle and thus makes the peo- 
ple’s return to Yahweh the prerequisite for salvation itself (vv. 10-12). The background 
to this shift 1s the experience that Israel, too, has not changed (v. 6b, alluding to Hos. 
12:4,7,12[3,6,11]) and that the disobedience predominating since the time of the ances- 
tors has remained even into the present (v. 7aa). The context then explicates in the 
characteristically Malachian form of dialogue what such return actually means; pick- 
ing up the question of the addressees (“how shall we return?” v. 7b), the author cau- 
tiously (vv. 8ff.) presents the answer: “bring the full tithe into the storehouse” (v. 10). 

Mal. 2:6 praises Levi for having "turned (hésib) many from iniquity” through “true 
instruction"; as such, he becomes a standard against which the present priests are found 
wanting (vv. 8-9). Mal. 1:4 and 3:18 use Swb as a verbum relativum. In 3:24(4:6) a later 
redactor hopes that Elijah might return and "turn the hearts of parents to their children 
and the hearts of children to their parents." *Is not the unity of the generations a basic 
condition for the transmission of the faith (Exod. 13:8, 14; etc.)?"255 


5. Joel. The summons to return occupies a central position in Joel's proclamation. 
To the question raised by the imminent day of Yahweh (Joel 1:5), namely, “who can 
endure it?” (2:11), the prophet responds that the invitation to return remains valid 
"even now" (2:12-14), opening up the possibility of permanent deliverance from the fi- 
nal judgment (2:19-27; cf. 3:5[2:32]). 

Picking up Dtn/Dtr language, the demand is for a return "with all your heart" 
(v. 12a), i.e., a radical, transformational “aligning of one's life.”?56 Commensurate with 
Joel's characteristic high estimation of the cult (1:9,13-14,16; 2:14), such transforma- 
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26:3; 36:3,7; Ex. 32:14, Dtr). Here the author prepares for the idea that the book tries to 
articulate: the possibility of deliverance contained in the confession in Joel 2:13b ap- 
plies not only to Israel but to all the nations (Jon. 4:2). At the same time he holds up to 
Israel, which believes this confession applies to it alone, a mirror in that it consciously 
presents the foreign king as Jehoiakim's counterpart (cf. 3:6-9 with Jer. 36:21ff.). He 
preserves far more strongly than does Jer. 18:7-8 the notion of God's inviolability by 
qualifying with the word "perhaps" the belief that “God may relent and change his 
mind" (Jon. 3:9a par. Joel 2:14a). Hence although return is indeed a prerequisite for 
God's “self-control” (Jeremiah), the latter is by no means a necessary consequence of 
return, remaining instead God's free act. At the same time, the continuation illustrates 
the Ninevites' realization of their own guilt by picking up Ex. 32:12 in describing 
God's renunciation of destruction as a turn "from his fierce anger" (Jon. 3:9b). 

Moreover, Jon. 3:5a,8b,9-10 associate the verbs “believe” (he *mín) and “return” 
with one another for the first time. Is the author combining Isa. 7:9b with 30:15 here, 
albeit understanding the two terms far less comprehensively than does Isaiah? That is, 
the turning away from iniquity, from “the violence that is in their hands" (Jon. 3:8bp), 
and trust in God's willingness to exercise “self-control” circumscribe only certain as- 
pects of that which Isaiah understands by “return, turning away” and “faith,” namely, 
the abandonment of the illusion that one might endure by one’s own power, and the 
willingness to risk one's existence solely on the basis of God's promise. 


XII. Psalms. 

|. The imperative of Sáb is also a topos in the language of the Psalms.” Since the 
real distress affecting both the individual and the people is abandonment by God, the 
logical petition is the cry “turn back!” (Ps. 6:5[4]; 80:15[14]; 90:13). The same vb. swb 
is then also used in concretizing this petition in the plea for restoration (60:3[1] pilel; 
80:4,8,20[3,7,19] hiphil; 85:5[4] qal = hiphil; cf. 126:14 X [cj. BHS]) or in the wish 
that “the downtrodden not have to return in shame" (74:21; cf. 132:10). The conviction 
that Yahweh “will repay all according to their deeds (hésib)” (Prov. 24:12; cf. Ps. 7:11- 
17[10-16]) recurs as both a petition (28:4; 79:12; 94:2 hiphil) and as an expression of 
trust (94:23) and thanksgiving (18:21,25[20,24]). While the petition is supported by 
the assurance that enemies will withdraw (Sib 'ahór, 56:10[9]; cf. 6:11[10]), thanks- 
giving hymns extol such withdrawal as God's own deed (9:4[3]; cf. v. 18[17]). After 
experiencing the kind of aid for which human beings cannot repay God (116:12), the 
petitioner exhorts his soul, i.e., himself, “return . . . to your rest" (116:7), abiding in the 
trust that through his guidance God will bring the soul (the self, person, life) back, i.e., 
will restore a person to peace with himself (23:3 pilel; cf. 51:14[12]). Later piety asso- 
ciates this trust with God's own guidance (19:8[7]; cf. 119:59). In Ps. 51 the psalmist 
associates the petition for a “clean heart" and a “new and steadfast spirit” (v. 12[10]) 
with the vow to "teach transgressors your ways, so that sinners will return to you" 


(v. 15[13]). 
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the admonition is issued within the horizon of a “too late,” though one important differ- 
ence does remain. Whereas the prophets use the sequence admonition-judgment to 
show that the people have forfeited any possibility of returning,?9? wisdom preserves 
its pedagogical intentions by prepositioning a question not only of accusation, but si- 
multaneously of solicitation: “How long, O simple ones, will you love being simple?" 
(1:22; cf. vv. 20-21), then picking up the structure of the prophetic proclamation of sal- 
vation in motivating this summons with the assurance: "I will pour out my thoughts to 
you; I will make my words known to you" (v. 23b). Wisdom demands a decision be- 
tween turning away (m*sáübá) and heeding (vv. 32-33), between disregarding or follow- 
ing wisdom instruction. Here the “too late" is yet a possibility, whereas in the prophetic 
oracle of disaster it is already a reality; the intention is to present the consequences of 
deciding wrongly and in so doing lend emphasis to the admonition itself. 


2. Job. The theme of "return" appears in the dialogues of the book of Job. With the 
cry "turn" (Job 6:29), Job defends himself against his friends' attempts to reverse the 
act-consequence nexus and draw conclusions concerning his behavior from his fate, 
since he considers such reasoning a perversion (‘w/h) of what is right. His friends, 
however, do not understand (17:10), and instead in their own turn demand that Job 
himself return (22:23), interpreting the suffering that afflicts Job as God's command 
to return (36:8-10). “Only that ear that has first been opened to human beings is able 
to perceive God's warnings . . . and to understand that the goal of God's actions is for 
people to return, not that they be destroyed,” though the frame narrative does main- 
tain the correctness of Job's position over against that of his friends. In the discourses 
of Elihu the concentration of occurrences of Swb suggests that it also qualifies as a 
leitmotif. 

The root swb also appears in various expressions addressing the theme of human 
transitoriness (7:10; 10:21; 16:22; cf. 15:22), accepting it as a fate from the hand of 
God (1:21; 10:9; 30:23; 34:15; cf. 9:12; Ps. 90:3). 

Graupner 


3. Sirach. Sirach uses the root šwb 32 times, demonstrating thereby his almost 
Jeremianic facility with the root. Commensurate with the overall character of his book, 
he almost never uses $wb in secular contexts (but cf. Sir. 38:25: “how can one become 
wise .. . who drives cattle to the field and brings back oxen?"). The first occurrence in 
this book already exhibits a programmatic character: *Do not be ashamed to turn away 
from sin" (4:26), followed by “do not delay to turn back to him [God], and do not post- 
pone it from day to day" (5:7). The background to these aphorisms, shaped as they are 
by sapiential judiciousness, is not the threatening prophetic imperative but rather the 
everyday observation that many things founder on convention. Sir. 8:5 tries to provide 
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for such occasions by advising: “do not reproach one who is turning away from sin; re- 
member that we all deserve punishment." Such statements betray a society with a de- 
praved morality, one in which those who try to turn away from sin find themselves sub- 
jected to mockery. 

Sirach also uses $wb in anthropological contexts to articulate how human beings re- 
turn to dust (40:3,11), to the “mother of all the living" (40:1), and — unique in the OT 
and Apocrypha — to nothingness (41:10). 

The form hesib is also used in rules for life, e.g., “do not let your hand be stretched 
out to receive and closed when it is time to return" (4:31). Sirach, too, uses hésib to ad- 
dress the themes of response and requital. 





XIV. Anthropological Expressions. The root šwb appears several times in anthro- 
pological expressions. 


1. The expression 3áb IY'el/al 'apàr, “return to dust,” has a long tradition. It is al- 
ready used by the Yahwist (or JE) and has parallels in Akk. táru ana epri*® and ana titi 
táru in hymnic contexts with anthropological themes. After the Fall, human beings are 
sentenced to return to the ground ( "dàmá) and to dust (‘äpär) (Gen. 3:19ap,bp). Al- 
though the contextual inclusion in the sentence of punishment imposed on sinful hu- 
mankind has variously prompted interpreters to view this "return to the ground” 
(v. 19ap) similarly as punishment (v. 19b), the intention is more likely merely to make 
a statement regarding the nature of human beings. A subdivision of the parallel state- 
ment into a “peasant (Fellah) tradition and a nomad (Bedouin) tradition"??? has not 
succeeded, though C. Dohmen has demonstrated that the expression "return to dust" 
represents a later addendum (RP?).?7! 

Similar statements in Job 34:15; Ps. 104:29; 146:4; Eccl. 3:20; and Sir. 40:3,11 date 
to a late period. Expressions with Aesib are also of interest in this context (Job 10:9; Ps. 
90:3) in that they express the omnipotence and omnicausality of the Creator.??? These 
expressions reappear in the anthropological sections of the Hodayoth (1QH 10:4,12; 
11:20; 12:26,31; 1QH fr. 1:4; 4:11), especially in what are known as the doxologies of 
the lowly, which focus on the frail, material nature of human beings, their lowliness 
and transitoriness. Their existence resides totally within the power of the Creator, their 
"being as dust" signaling their need for redemption. The Qumran Hodayoth find in 
these OT statements primarily an expression of the human sinfulness from which only 
God's mercy can deliver a person. 

Although in view of the possible iterative meaning of $wb the expression Sib IYel/ 
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‘al-‘Gpar can certainly be translated as "become dust again,"??? given the parallel ex- 
pressions with — 193 beten and > ”IRW 3*ól it is more likely to be rendered in the 
sense of return with a locative aspect. Human beings are taken from dust (1QH 12:27), 
consist of dust (Job 30:19), and return back to dust. Rarely does an element of judg- 
ment accompany such statements (1QH fr. 1:4; 4:11); instead, and again especially in 
Qumran, an element of hope can attach to the imagery of dust (1QH 3:21; 6:34), since 
such a return to dust does not remove a person from God's election (2:13; 14:15). Pre- 
cisely the question borrowed from Ps. 8:5(4) (cf. IQH 12:31-32) focuses on the unfath- 
omable nature of the Creator's steadfast love for his creatures, in which case references 
to a "return to dust" also imply belief in the divine theo-economical order of creation 
that despite its rigid laws does represent the space in which God's freely choosing 
salvific activity is directed toward human beings (cf. Job 7:17; Ps. 8:5[4]; 144:3). Just 
as in the later OT period, so also in Qumran the hope in resurrection begins to develop 
at precisely this juncture (cf. 1QH 11:12-13),?/* though Ecclesiastes is unable to pene- 
trate this far: “Because all must go to their eternal home . . . the pitcher is broken at the 
fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern, and the dust returns to the earth as it was, 
and the breath returns to God who gave it" (Eccl. 12:5-7). 


2. Only Job 1:21 refers metaphorically to "returning to my mother's womb" (cf. Ps. 
139:12,15 as an antipode), naked and stripped of all possessions (cf. the replacement of 
šwb by šwb + hälak in Eccl. 5:14[15]). possibly attesting chthonic-mythical tradi- 
tions,??5 which from the perspective of depth psychology, however, may articulate pri- 
mal human yearnings (cf. in this regard the “return to the mother of all the living" in 
Sir. 40:177), Considering also the squatting or crouching position attested in some 
burials,?7? this metaphor may thus be trying to say little more than that the same essen- 
tially protective realm is present both at birth and at death.?75 “This return, of course, is 
to the earth, which in this context represents the mother's womb. Job 8:19b speaks sim- 
ilarly . . . about the emergence of future generations ‘from the earth’ of the preceding 
ones, demonstrating an understanding of the earth as fertile, thus completing the cycle 
of birth, death, and rebirth."?7? 


3. The “return to 3* ol" (Ps. 9:18(17]) can also only be understood metaphorically, 
since nowhere does the OT entertain the notion that human beings originated there. 
The discourse cycles in the book of Job have considered this theme extensively and 


273. See C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11. CC (Eng. trans. 1984), 183, 204-5, 

274. See in this regard K. Schubert, "Die Entwicklung der Auferstehungslehre von der 
nachexilischen bis zur frührabbinischen Zeit,” BZ 6 (1962) 177-214. 

275. M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 (1965), 16. 

276. — 102 beten, II, 97-98. 

277. G. Ricciotti, “Et nu j'y retournerai (Job 1,21)" ZAW 67 (1955) 249-51. 

278. F. Horst, Hiob 1 (1-19). BK XVVI (*1983), 19. 

279. H.-P. Müller, "Weisheitliche Deutungen der Sterblichkeit)” Mensch-Umwelt-Eigenwelt 
(Stuttgart, 1992), 69-100, esp. 78. 
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noun mšwb, 8 tSwbh, 6 Swbh, and | the adj. šwbb (4Q443 1, 14). In about 10 in- 
stances the reading is uncertain. The root twb occurs about 20 times in the Aramaic 
Qumran writings.?55 

Determining trends or preferences is commensurately difficult, since one must take 
into account the generally unknown length of the scrolls. Given these uncertainties, 
one can offer only some figures regarding distribution (including the parallels from 


4Q). 


CD 55 times 
1QS/1QSb 44 

1QH 43 

1QM 28 
Wisdom texts 25 
Pesharim 19 
Psalm literature 10 
Liturgical texts 9 
Temple Scroll 7 
4QMMT (including doublets) 3 


The concentration of occurrences in legislative texts of the Qumran community is 
unmistakable, suggesting that Swb played a central role in the community rule 

The Aramaic root twb is concentrated in Qumranic Enoch and testamental writings. 

b. Syntactical Observations. Alongside a noticeably frequent absolute use of the 
verb, the Qumran authors also use the directional indicators already familiar from the 
OT, including min, ‘al, ‘el, ‘ad, and /*. With few exceptions, the subject is a person in 
general, a specific person (esp. in disciplinary rules), or a group of persons (“sons of 
light,” members of the yahad, apostates, and many others). It is only in the directional 
goals insinuated for swb that specific tendencies of the Qumran understanding emerge; 
such goals include yahad, midbar, há'ammim, and especially tórá/tórat móseh. 

One noticeable morphological feature is the utter absence of Swb in imperatives 
quite in contrast to the OT itself, where it occurs over 80 times. Holladay suggests that 
perhaps the Qumranites never issued the direct exhortation to “repent, return" because, 
after all, the community members had already taken this step.?56 

c. Semantic Scope. The semantic nuances of $wb are distributed equally across the 
various Qumran writings such that no one writing exhibits any discernibly limited se- 
mantic preference, suggesting that the use of Swb in Qumran did not develop any spe- 
cialized meanings, though this does not exclude the possibility that certain tendencies 
do emerge. The milhämä (“war”) literature uses $wb primarily in the technical military 
sense. The Community Rule writings exhibit their inner relationship in that they con- 


285. See Beyer, 721-22; on the syntax of the Aramaic passages in Qumran, see T. Muraoka, 
Studies in Qumran Aramaic. AbrN Sup 3 (1992), 117. 
286. Review of Fabry, Wurzel, in VT 29 (1979) 368. 
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tain a concentration of ethical components in the sense of "turning" away from iniquity 
or to the yahad, the Torah, the covenant, etc. The Hodayoth use §wb primarily in an- 
thropological contexts (e.g., with reference to the "return to dust"), with simultaneous 
reference to the incapacity of human beings to justify themselves in the sense of "re- 
sponse." This often immediate juxtaposition of the most varied semantic nuances 
clearly shows that during the period when the Qumran writings were composed, $wb 
had lost virtually none of the wide semantic scope it displays in the OT. Nor certainly is 
any tendency to restrict the meaning to the aspect of “repentance” discernible. Taking 
as their point of departure various OT wordplays, some of these authors are even able 
to employ what are for us often obscure semantic nuances in using $wb with consider- 
able linguistic virtuosity in developing what amount to moral-theological compendia 
(cf., e.g., IQS 5:1-7a; CD 19:15-33; 20:13-34; cf. also 4QpPs37 2-3). 

d. Theological Use. Because the secular use of *wb in Qumran exhibits no peculiari- 
ties, and because the theological use also largely follows OT models, in what follows I 
draw attention only to some features of its use that seem to be specific to Qumran. 

(1) Even the apparently secular technical military meaning of $wb over large 
stretches of the milhämä literature, including the inscriptions on standards and trum- 
pets in the sense of a "retreat in battle" (1QM 3:10; 8:2,13, et passim), is ambiguous in 
that it can refer to tactical troop movements as well as to the fearful retreat of individu- 
als from the eschatological battle, a sign of insufficient trust in God (15:9). 

(2) One important feature specific to the Qumran writings is the association of 
$wb with the goal yahad (1QS 5:22; 7:2,24; cf. also 7:17,19; 8:23; 9:1; CD 20:5). 
Even though the expressions “turn to/turn away from the community" refer first of 
all to movement in the locative sense, they imply much more. Entry into or exit from 
the community involves a life decision on the part of the probational member (cf. 
IQS 5:22) accompanied by serious obligations. Hence any “turn to the community" 
must be viewed as an external sign of an inner turn; a turn away from the wicked 
priest in Jerusalem, from a sinful interpretation of the law, and from impurity is ac- 
companied by a turn to radical obedience to the Torah and to subjugation to commu- 
nity discipline. Those who "turn away from the community" are viewed as traitors, 
false teachers, and idolaters who cling to evil and walk in the stubbornness of the 
hearts (cf. 1QS 1:17; 7:23; CD 19:34; 20:10,14). Once performed, this turn to the 
community should be continued in a turn within the community (4Q258 1, II, 2, 
hmtndbym I5wb byhd). 

(3) This turn within the community is accompanied by a plethora of synonyms in 
Qumran. It represents first of all a "conversion from all evil" (r^, ‘wlh, ps’, ‘wn) involv- 
ing a separation from the community of injustice, commitment to God’s will, and inte- 
gration into the community with respect to (b*) the law and possessions (1QS 5:1). Any 
turning away from sin is always simultaneously a turning back to the Torah, a self- 
binding to the divine will (4QpPs37 2-3), and access to true purity (1QS 5:14).287 Turn- 
ing away from sin constitutes the moral qualification informing the understanding of 


287. See J. Gnilka, "Die essenischen Tauchbäder und die Johannestaufe,” RevQ 3 (1961) 192. 
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“holiness” in Qumran.?5* Those who resist turning away from sin will be destroyed 
(4QpPs37 II, 4), falling prey to the repayment of the wicked (1QH 14:24). Those who 
turn from sin are those who truly keep God’s covenant (CD 20:17; cf. 4Q266 2, II, 5) 
and perform atonement (4Q400 1, I, 16). 

(4) The newly coined expression §wb 7 twrh/twrt mwsh occurs about 10 times in the 
Qumran writings, with a clear concentration in CD (CD 15:9,12; 16:1,4; 4Q266 17, I, 
3; 1QS 5:8; 10:11; 4Q256 2, I, 7; 4QpPs* 11:1; 4QpPs37 II, 2).?*? This “turn to the To- 
rah" is generally accompanied by a ritual of acceptance into the community (CD 15:9), 
constituting thus the necessary presupposition for further participation in the instruc- 
tion in the mispätim (l. 12). By all appearances this turn to the Torah included not only 
the Torah in the narrower sense (Pentateuch) but also the literature of the Rule and the 
Temple Scroll. In this respect it is remarkable that despite the extensive legal terminol- 
ogy in Qumran,*” rórá is the only directional object of $wb (a similar situation can be 
observed with regard to > WT däras; cf. 1QS 6:6; CD 6:7, et passim). This expres- 
sion obviously demonstrates the Torah-centered, nomistic orientation of ethical con- 
version specific to Qumran. 

At present one cannot determine whether the peculiar, singular expression šwb 
bmdr§ (4Q258 3, II, 1) belongs in this context. 

(5) The “return from the wilderness of the peoples" (wb mmdbr h'mym, 1QM 1:3; 
4Qplsa* [161] 5-6, 2; cf. also 4QplIsa* [165] 5, 6) seems to be a typological and meta- 
phorical statement seeking tendentiously to actualize Ezk. 20:35. In Qumran, too, the 
“wilderness of the peoples" seems to refer to the place of banishment from which the 
gólá of the sons of light now return in order to "camp in the wilderness of Jerusalem" 
(1QM 1:3). This metaphor refers to the great eschatological assembling of the Essene 
communities under the Teacher of Righteousness as the primary integrator.??! Evi- 
dence in Arabic and Old South Arabic also confirms that $wb can indeed exhibit these 
semantic components. This action of assembling is followed by the march to Jerusalem 
and the battle against the nations (4QpIsa* 5-6, 2). The expression 3by hmdbr, “those 
turning in the wilderness" (4QpPs37 3, 1), is only indirectly related to this context (see 
below). 

(6) 1QS 6:15 speaks about a “turn to the truth" (Swb Imt), par. “turn away from all 
iniquity,” as a fixed part of the novitiate period. The manual for overseers ('y$ hpqyd) 
views this turn as indispensable for final acceptance into the community, after which 
instruction in the community's own statutes commences. Here we encounter a fixed se- 
quence that in varying terminology represents a permanent part of the rule writings. 
Since in Qumran the term “met implies notions specific to the community itself (the 
community as the embodiment of the *met), such “turning to the truth" in fact repre- 


288. See R. Nótscher, “Heiligkeit in den Qumranschriften,” RevQ 2 (1960) 330. 

289. See in this regard H. Braun, “Beobachtungen zur Tora-Verschärfung im häretischen 
Spütjudentum," TLZ 79 (1954) 347-52. 

290. See M. Limbeck, Die Ordnung des Heils (Düsseldorf, 1971), 119-90. 

291. See H. Stegemann, "Die Bedeutung der Qumranfunde für das Verständnis Jesu und des 
frühen Christentums,” BiKi 48 (1993) 11. 
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g. Theological Aspects of the Hophal. The use of the hophal in Qumran follows OT 
use. It appears in connection with legal questions affecting property (CD 9:13) and in 
the statement that no one shall “dispute” the renown of the righteous (CD 6:4-6, as a 
midrash to Nu. 21:18). 

h. Theological Aspects of Nouns. Whereas in the OT itself m*sübá refers basically to 
"apostasy" from God, in Qumran (cf. 1QS 3:1) it refers to the specifically Qumranic un- 
derstanding of "turning" as a “conversion of one's life" (mswb hy) at the time of one's 





into military contexts in 1QM (inscriptions on trumpets and field standards) is notewor- 
thy. Here the term refers to tactical military retreat on the battlefield, but then especially 
to the retreat back to Jerusalem at the culmination of the eschatological battle (1OM 
3:10b). It also refers to the withdrawal of mercy (hsdym) toward the wicked and thus to 
their ultimate destruction (4Q402 1, I, 23; 405 23, 7; uncertain readings). 

In the Qumran writings the use of t*Sübá falls somewhere between OT usage and the 
rabbinical writings. In contrast to the OT models, the noun can also refer here to reli- 
gious and moral conversion (CD 19:6); as such it also prepares the way for rabbinic us- 
age (cf. Petuchowski). 

The meaning of $übä in its 6 occurrences in Qumran is still debated.??6 In the only 
reliable occurrence (1QS 3:3), in connection with entry regulations, obedience to the 
Torah, stubbornness of heart, and similar concerns, it refers almost certainly to the ne- 
cessity of religious and moral conversion for active participation in the life of the com- 
munity, and is the conditio sine qua non for perfection. 


2. Rabbinic Judaism. E. Würthwein already observed how in the dialogue between the 
OT and the various Greek translations the terms metanoéin and wb became increasingly 
synonymous.-?7 Even though studies still need to be conducted, one can probably assume 
that this process also affected the semantic valence of $wb itself. A similar, probably also 
externally prompted semantic modification is discernible in the use of $wb in rabbinic lit- 
erature. First these authors adopted the prophetic understanding of ethical and religious 
conversion or "turning," an understanding that initially remained determinative and that 
also passed from the verb to the noun t*Yübá. Indeed, the expression 'asá r“fübä eventu- 
ally took over the function of the verb itself. This understanding of "turning" appears 
quite early in the most important texts, for example, in the fifth benediction of the 
Shemoneh Esreh (Amidah): “Blessed be you who take pleasure in conversion (bitsübä).” 
Dietrich and Behm strongly emphasize that this terminology clearly refers to “conver- 
sion, turning around” rather than to “penitence, do penance.”29% 

The rabbis had an extremely high estimation of such conversion or “turning” since 
among the seven things existing before creation it occupies the first position before 
even the Torah (Bab. Ned. 39b). Because of this immediate proximity, conversion or 


296. See Fabry, Wurzel, 294-304. 
297. TDNT, IV, 980-89. 
298. Dietrich, 321, 324ff.; Behm, 991. 
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“turning” was now oriented primarily toward legal categories, eventually becoming the 
equivalent of obedience to the Torah. The idea of conversion as a turning to God is 
gradually overlaid by an association with (also ritual) penitence (Bab. Sanh. 103a). 
Here a whole spectrum of distinctions emerge extending from the kind of conversion 
that motivates a person at a deep level to the purely external exercise of penitence 
(Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer 43). 

Petuchowski draws attention to three aspects of r*Sübá:?9? first, the human potential 
for evil as well as for good as a prerequisite for conversion; second, the phenomenol- 
ogy of becoming conscious of one’s sins and their consequences; and third, the synergy 
of God and human being. Finally, concerning the “doctrine of repentance” that devel- 
oped up to Maimonides, see Goldstein and especially the extremely thorough presenta- 
tion in Jacobs. 

Fabry 


299. Petuchowski, 175-85. 
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Contents: I. Root and Distribution. II. 1. Forms and Occurrences in the OT; 2. Parallel Terms; 
Expressions. III. General Use: 1. $wh I; 2. §wh II; 3. Aramaic. IV. Theological Considerations. V. 
1. Qumran; 2. LXX 


I. Root and Distribution. Current evidence suggests that the root S@wd originated 
in West Semitic. It appears in South Semitic and especially in Northwest Semitic, 
where alongside various Hebrew occurrences one finds Aram. S*wd@’, "be equal, the 
same," and Syr. ‘wā’, “be even, level"! If Wieder is correct, then it may also be related 


Sawa. N. Avigad, “Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1953,” IEJ 4 (1954) 88-107, esp. 98-99; 
J. Barth, Etymologische Studien (Leipzig, 1893), esp. 66-67; A. Guillaume, “Hebrew and Arabic 
Lexicography: A Comparative Study IV,” AbrN 4 (1963/64) 1-18, esp. 14; E. Jenni, HP, esp. 21, 
35, 111, 240, 291; L. Krinetzki, "'Tal' und ‘Ebene’ im AT," BZ 5 (1961) 204-20; C. J. 
Labuschagne, The Incomparability of Yahweh in the OT. POS 5 (1966), esp. 29-57; S. Morag, 
“On Some Semantic Relationships,” FS H. L. Ginsberg. Erlsr 14 (1978) 137-47; A. A. Wieder, 
"Ugaritic-Hebrew Lexicographical Notes," JBL 84 (1965) 160-64; > AT dämä (dämäh), II, 
250-60; — 3 k*, VI, 1-7; > VW) mäsal I, IX, 64-67. 


1. On various Arabic verbs cf. Barth, 66; HAL, IV, 1436. On Northwest Semitic cf. also 
DNSI, Ul, 1116-17; Avigad, 99. 
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some of the forms are difficult to understand and are textually uncertain. One such ex- 
ample is Säwä I in the form Siwwit? in Isa. 38:13, which, unlike the other piel occur- 
rences, is used absolutely here and is spelled Spwry in 1QIsa? (cf. BHS); it is often al- 
tered to Siwwa'ti, "I cry (for help),” following Tg.’ Similarly in Job 33:27 the form 
Sawa (li) is often altered because of the context (cf. BHK; but not in BHS). Finally, the 
peculiar form nistäwä in Prov. 27:15 (see above) is sometimes changed to niswätä (cf. 
BHK; BHS). Among the piel forms of $wh II, the form Siwwifi in Ps. 119:30 and espe- 
cially y*Sawweh in Hos. 10:1 are uncertain and subject to various alterations (cf. BHK; 
BHS). Finally, the K/Q variants in the Aramaic text of Dnl. 5:21 betray an uncertain 
text. All these textual uncertainties make it difficult to come to a precise understanding 
of this word family. 

The subst. säweh, "plain," which Gen. 14:5 associates with the place name 
Kiriathaim (Sa@wéh giryätäyim), is generally construed as a noun though understood as 
a local place name in 14:17. Even in the latter case, its form 3aweh is associated with 
‘émeq, "valley" ('émeq Säweh), which H. Gunkel and C. Westermann render as the 
"Valley of Shaveh."!? Nonetheless, one should probably not push the distinction in the 
two passages too far, especially because Sam. uses a definite article with Saweh in 
14:17 (cf. BHS). Moreover, the full compound '€meq hammelek, "King's Valley," ap- 
pended as an explanation in v. 17b (cf. 2 S. 18:18), constitutes the entire name, not just 
its second part hammelek, “King’s,” here corresponding to the preceding Säw£h, a con- 
sideration that may well affect one's understanding of v. 5 (e.g., E. A. Speiser uses the 
rendering “Shaveh” not only in v. 17 but also in v. 5!!). 


2. Parallel Terms; Expressions. Among the few words semantically parallel to 
Sawá I, the verb > 72 dàmá I, "be like,”!? is the most important (Isa. 40:25; 46:5; 
Lam. 2:13); other parallel terms include dmm polel, *calm"!? (Ps. 131:2), and — 
SW mäsal I, “compare (with)" (Isa. 46:5).!^ One characteristic feature of this verb 
is that it is often used with particles, including, in the qal, ‘e/ (Isa. 40:25), b* (Est. 
7:4; Prov. 3:15; 8:11), /* (Est. 3:8; 5:13; Job 33:27); in the piel, &* (2 S. 22:34 par. Ps. 
18:34[33]); and in the hiphil, /* (Isa. 46:5; Lam. 2:13; cf. Hos. 10:1). Negation is ex- 
pressed by lö’ in Prov. 3:15 and 8:11 (cf. Ps. 131:2; Isa. 28:25), and by n in Est. 
3:8; 5:13; 7:4). 


III. General Use. As already mentioned, this word family is represented in the OT 
almost exclusively by (Hebrew and Aramaic) verbs.!° 


9. Cf., e.g., KBL?, 954; HP. 111; cf. III I. 

10. H. Gunkel, Genesis. GHAT V1 (?1977), 285 [not in Eng. trans.]; C. Westermann, Genesis 
1—11. CC (Eng. trans. 1984), in loc. 

11. E. A. Speiser, Genesis. AB 1 (1964), 99-100; cf. also BDB, 1001. 

12. See E. Jenni, “AAT dmh to be like,” TLOT, I, 339-42. 

13. — 197 dämä (dämäh) II (III, 260-65). 

14. See also Labuschagne, 29-30. 

15. Concerning the sparse use of nouns, see II.1 above. 
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1. *wh I. Use of the vb. Säwä I, which the parallel verbs dämä, dmm, and másal I and 
the previously mentioned particles! have already illuminated somewhat, exhibits a rela- 
tively broad spectrum extending from the concrete to expanded and metaphorical uses. 
The basic verbal stem is intransitive, to which then the niphal, piel, and hiphil are 
added.!? The concrete meaning emerges not in the qal but in the transitive (factitive) piel, 
especially in Isa. 28:25, which refers to the farmer “leveling, smoothing" (Siwwd, “make 
even") the surface of a field, leading to an intransitive meaning in the qal, "be/become 
even, level.” By contrast, the transitive piel in Ps. 131:2 attests an expanded use in that the 
object is now “my soul" (napsi): “but I have calmed (Siwwiti) and quieted (dömamti) my 
soul,"!$ expanding the basic meaning “make even" psychologically to “(level), calm, 
make quiet.” Since the form Siwwifi also appears in Isa. 38:13, though now without an ob- 
ject and hence usually altered to 3iwwa'tí,!? one might well consider whether the expres- 
sion "my soul" has not been omitted here and the verb used elliptically. 

Yet another situation arises in the parallel passages 2 S. 22:34 and Ps. 18:34(33), where 
use with the comparative particle K*, “like,” generates a metaphorical statement “make 
like, make the same as”: “he made my feet like the feet of a deer (m*Sawweh. . . k*)"" which 
in the qal would correspond to intransitive “be/become like, the same.” As far as the rela- 
tionship between “be/make the same" and “be/make level" is concerned, the spatially con- 
strued “be level" probably provided the point of departure, while the notion of “be the 
same" then represents an expanded and potentially metaphorical use.” This expanded no- 
tion of “be/become like, make like" seems to have most strongly influenced OT usage. 

The comparative usage associated with various particles?? now dominates the qal. 
This context includes especially all the (earlier and later) passages in Proverbs, raising 
the question whether perhaps this usage, which exhibits a certain proximity to > 70” 
másal I, might not have developed precisely in wisdom circles or at least been quite 
popular there. Prov. 26:4 issues a warning of the wise: "Do not answer fools according 
to (k*) their folly, or you will make yourself like them (pen-tisweh-lö),’ a warning 
whose intention is to avoid the inappropriate or even fateful mistake of making oneself 
the same as a negatively characterized type of person. The sole niphal form also uses a 
conscious, descriptive comparison (Prov. 27:15) with regard to the “contentious wife," 
whom it compares negatively to the "continual dripping on a rainy day." This negative 
comparison does, however, have a positive didactic goal, namely, that the wife become 
less “contentious.” In the latest part of Prov. 1—9, authors variously reflect on wisdom 
itself, comparing it in 3:15 and 8:11 with the (most precious) corals and "all jewels" 
(ZB) in emphasizing the superiority or even incomparability of wisdom. 

The distance from here to the metaphorical usage in Deutero-Isaiah is thus not far. 
In Isa. 40:25 (qal) and 46:5 (hiphil), the question arises in a divine discourse regarding 


16. See IL2. 

17. See HP, 20-21. 

18. Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc.; O. Loretz, "Zur 
Parallelität zwischen KTU 1.6 II 28-30 und Ps 131,2B," UF 17 (1985) 183-87. 

19. See IL1 above. 

20. See II.2. 
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who can compare to Yahweh. In 40:25 the question is brief: "To whom then will you 
compare me (dmh piel), or that I should be like him (w*esweh), says the Holy One.”?! 
In 46:5 it is more extensive: "To whom will you liken me (dm piel) and make me 
equal (w*taswá), and compare me (m3? I hiphil), as though we were alike (dmh qal)?" 
Whereas Westermann translates Swh hiphil here as “make equal," Jenni correctly trans- 
lates the hiphil causatively as “make to be equal, place equally, compare.”2? Lam. 2:13 
raises a similar question regarding the appropriate comparison. 

Yet another usage appears in the historically latest stratum, the three passages in Es- 
ther (3:8; 5:13; 7:4), which can be considered together semantically. These passages 
focus on what is "appropriate" or (comparatively) suitable for the king (3:8; 7:4) or his 
dignitary Haman (5:13). This usage is not, by the way, necessarily far removed from 
that in Prov. 26:4 (or even 27:15). It might even be possible (albeit unlikely) to include 
here the difficult passage Job 33:27, rendering unnecessary such alterations as Siwwá 
or 3illam, "repay" (cf. BHK).?* 


2. Ywh II. In its five piel occurrences, the presumed vb. $äwä II deviates so consider- 
ably from the semantic variants of Säwä already discussed that interpreters have not sur- 
prisingly postulated a special root for the relevant passages, two of which are in any case 
textually disputed (Ps. 119:30; Hos. 10:1; cf. BHK; BHS). With regard to the five piel 
forms, one can probably assume a measure of Aramaic influence, especially since the 
Tgs. later often replace Heb. s5im/*ím, “put, place," and Sit, "set up," by Aram. Sawwi. 

Be that as it may, the four passages from the Psalms (Ps. 16:8; 21:6[5]; 89:20[19]; 
119:30) most closely approximate the meaning "put, place." Ps. 89:20(19) has a con- 
crete object, the crown or diadem of the king, and uses the prep. ‘al, “on,” whereas 21:6 
uses the same preposition in a metaphorical sense by taking as its object the king's 
"splendor" and “majesty.”25 In 16:8 the object is God, the believer saying that “I put 
Yahweh before my eyes" (3iwwiri yhwh I*negdi; NRSV “keep the Lord always before 
me"). When in 119:30 the believer then says "I set your ordinances before me;" one is 
tempted, as in Isa. 38:13, to understand this statement as an ellipsis phraseologically 
related to that in Ps. 16:8. Finally, the prophetic statement in Hos. 10:1 portrays Israel 
metaphorically as a "luxuriant vine," though the exact translation of the passage is not 
clear. Nonetheless, H. W. Wolff rejects the usual translation "bring forth" on the basis 
of the metaphorical context and instead maintains $wh I piel in translating v. 1b “he 
yielded fruit accordingly."?5 In so doing, however, he further undermines the founda- 
tion of a possible vb. sw II. 


21. C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 47. 

22. Ibid., 182; HP, 11 (cf. 35). 

23. See W. L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the OT (Leiden, 1971), 
364; cf., e.g., Lisowsky, 1415-16, for a different view. 

24. So Even-Shoshan, 2089; cf. also GesTh, 1375; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI 
(1963), 455. 

25. So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc. 

26. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 170-71. 





3. Aramaic. In the Aramaic part of the OT, the use of $wh corresponds to that of 
Heb. šwh L?? though in Dnl. 5:21 the textual tradition does vacillate between peal X, 
3*wi (shewa/hateph seghol), “be/become equal, the same,” and pael Q, Sawwiw, “make 
equal,” which is generally accepted.?* By contrast the hithpael form in 3:29 expresses 
the passive, hence “be made equal (to).” 


IV. Theological Considerations. As already seen, Swh I/II are generally used figu- 
ratively and in part metaphorically, often to express a comparison. Such usage often 
contextually involves theological aspects. 

The most important theological use is the comparison of God in Deutero-Isaiah 
(40:25; 46:5), the background for which may be the comparisons found in wisdom lit- 
erature. For if incomparability is attributed to wisdom (Prov. 3:15; 8:11),?? then how 
much more so must it be attributed to the God of Israel, who intervenes and acts with 
more power than all the other gods. The interrogative form of such comparisons with 
Yahweh, presupposing the answer “no one,” derives from a far broader, theologically 
significant linguistic field, one Labuschagne has thoroughly examined. Just as such 
comparisons can be applied to wisdom and to Yahweh, so also to the holy city Zion as 
it laments over its fall (Lam. 2:13). 

Such comparisons can appear not only in admonitions of the wise (Prov. 26:4), how- 
ever, but especially in the cultic language of believers as variously expressed in the 
Psalms (cf., e.g., Ps. 16:8; 18:34[33] par. 2 S. 22:34; Ps. 131:2; Isa. 38:13) and in con- 
nection with devotion to the law (cf. Ps. 119:30). Hence both general use?? and use in 
theological contexts reveal the verb's relatively broad semantic spectrum. 


V. 1. Qumran. This root rarely occurs in Qumran. The most easily comprehensible 
text is 1QH 15:23, which continues the OT comparisons praising Yahweh,?! whereas 
CD 15:14 and especially 1Q27 1, II, 2,8 are more or less fragmentary. 


2. LXX. The LXX translates the relatively few Hebrew occurrences by a whole se- 
ries of Greek words (altogether 14). It even renders the parallel passages 2 S. 22:34 and 
Ps. 18:34(33) with different words. At the same time, however, no particular transla- 
tion tendency is discernible.?? 


Sæbø 


27. Here too GesB, 927, distinguishes two different roots. 

28. Favoring K, e.g., ZB; cf. H. Bauer and P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramäischen 
(1927; repr. Hildesheim, 1962), §47s. For Q cf. Bauer and Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramäischen, $47r'; F. Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic. PLO 5 (1961), 36 §83, 49 
$132; also KBL?, 1129. 

29. See III.1. 

30. See III. 

31. See Lohse, 166-67. 

32. Cf. also W. Michaelis, *uuiéopaa xTA.," TDNT, IV, 663-64 n. 7; idem, “ópáw KTA.” TDNT, 
V, 381; K. Weiss, "bépo kTA.," TDNT, IX, 73. 
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rael’s neighbors.!? According to 16:57, their contempt ($a tót) is grounded in Yahweh's 
own judgment over Jerusalem. By contrast, 28:24 and 26 promise that Yahweh will put 
a stop to Israel’s neighbor’s contempt for her when he calls them to account for their 
profound contempt (bis’ät b'nepe3/bis'àt nepes) and their "joy (at Israel's plight)” 
(b*simhat kol-lébab, 36:5; cf. 25:6). 


4. šôt Sótep. The meaning of the noun $ör in Job 9:23 and Isa. 28:15,18 is disputed, 
with two translations being proposed. 

a. The translation of the expression 3ót 3ótep in Isa. 28:15(Q),18 as "streaming/ 
flooding scourge” is advocated by, among others, H. Donner and H. Gese.!5 Gese espe- 
cially has tried to support the meaning “scourge” for $ör in these passages by adducing 
the whip of the weather god Hadad, a mythologem attested in Assyrian iconography 
and literature. In the context of Isa. 28:14-22, this expression would then symbolize the 
Assyrian power against which Jerusalem thinks it can protect itself through a "cove- 
nant ( b*rít) with death" and an "agreement (hözeh/häzät) with Sheol,” possibly an allu- 
sion to the political alliance with Egypt.!? According to the ensuing oracle of judgment 
(vv. 16ff.), however, Yahweh himself will thwart Jerusalem's arrogance (v. 18). "The 
heterogeneous character of this imagery in particular leaves an especially plastic im- 
pression and as such suggests that it came from the hand of the prophet."?? B. Duhm 
had already tried to smooth out the expression by conjecturing (albeit with insufficient 
reason) 3ófét instead of the ptcp. šôtëp, then translating as "scourging scourge.”?! 

b. The apparent tension between the noun and participle in this expression has led 
scholars since Barth to translate the noun $ör, with reference to Eth. söta, "pour (out), 
empty," and Arab. saut, “accumulation of water,” as “flood,” presupposing then a root 
*Swr III for the Hebrew.?? The translation of the expression in the LXX as kataigis, 
"hurricane," and in Pesh. as *wwt' derwpy’, “massive flood,” may also point in this di- 
rection.* In that case the image of the “raging flood" would clearly be related to the 
"covenant with death" and the “agreement with Sheol”; O. Kaiser points to the history 
of this theme in suggesting that the reference may then be to "the waters of death and 
the underworld” (cf. Job 38:16-17; Ps. 18:5-6[4-5]; 63:3,16[2,15]; 124:4).?* Nonethe- 
less, a genuinely reliable choice between the two hypotheses is not yet possible.?5 

The same applies to the noun S6f in Job 9:23. Those advocating the meaning "flood" 
include G. Fohrer, who adduces Ugar. ft in arguing that deriving the noun from $ör, 


17. + M13 bàzá (bäzäh), Il, 60-65, esp. 63; > ?^p gil. 

18. H. Donner, /srael unter den Völkern. SVT 11 (1964), 152; Gese, 128-30, 132-34; cf. also 
HAL, IV, 1441. 

19. See H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39. CC (Eng. trans. 2002), 38, 43. 

20. Donner, /srael unter den Völkern, 152. 

21. B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT IV (1902), 176. 

22. ZAW 33 (1913) 306-7. Cf. HAL, IV, 1441. 

23. See Wildberger, /saiah 28—39, 30. 

24. Isaiah 13—39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 251. 

25. See also H. W. Hoffmann, Die Intention der Verkündigung Jesajas. BZAW 136 (1974), 
24-25. 
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“whip,” requires a text-critical alteration to $ötö.?° Fohrer then translates “when flood 
brings sudden death, he [God] mocks at the despair of the innocent;"?? though this 
translation is by no means certain. The LXX paraphrases what it considers “an offen- 
sive text,” while the Vg. renders $ör with the vb. flagellare, prompting F. Horst to main- 
tain the MT and translate S6r as “scourge.”23 


IH. 1. Qumran. In Qumran the vb. $wr I has hitherto been attested only in the qal 
(1QH 3:30,36; 1Q22 3, 9). The noun appears in the citation 4QpNah 2:3 and in 1QH 
6:35 in the expression m'byr Swt wtp, whose background is probably Isa. 28:15,18, 
clearly suggesting the meaning "scourge" in this context. 


2. LXX. The LXX generally translates the noun $ör as mästix, then in Josh. 23:13 as 
hélos, and figuratively in Isa. 10:26 as plegé. It does not translate the verb consistently, 
rendering it rather with different verbs of motion, including diérchesthai, 
periérchesthai, diaporeüein, periodeüein, peritréchein. Commensurate with the con- 
text, it translates the qal participle and the noun mäsöt in Ezk. 27:6,26,29 with 
köpelätai sou and the noun mis3ót as köpe. It apparently understood the root $wr II cor- 
rectly only in Ezk. 28:24,26, and 36:5, where it translates variously with a form of 
atimázein.?? 

Waschke 


26. WUS, no. 2823; so also G. Hólscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT V17 (?1952), 28. 
27. Hiob, 196, 199. 

28. Horst, Hiob 1, 138, 140-41. 

29. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 43. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Meaning. II. 1. Psalms; 2. Job; 3. Other Passages. III. Qumran. 
IV. LXX. 


I. Occurrences and Meaning. The root sw’ is attested 21 times as a verb in the OT, 
but only in the piel. It does not appear in narrative texts. As a substantive the root ap- 
pears as fewa“ (Ps. 5:3[Eng. 2]), 3áa' (Job 30:24; 36:19), 3aw'á (Ex. 2:23; 1 S. 5:12; 
2 S. 22:7; Ps. 18:7[6]; 34:16[15]; 39:13[12]; 40:2[1]; 102:2[1]; 145:19; Jer. 8:19; Lam. 
3:56), and possibly as 3óa' (Isa. 22:5). No difference in content is discernible in the use 
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deed hear even these young ones’ cries for help, thus providing an answer to Job's 
complaint that God does not hear his cries. 


3. Other Passages. In Hab. 1:2 the prophet presses Yahweh for having too long not 
heeded the prophet’s cries. The forensic aspect appears again in the accusatory refer- 
ence to the ongoing injustice. Lam. 3:8 also laments that Yahweh does not hear the 
cries for help. By contrast, v. 56 recalls that Yahweh did once heed the petitioner's 
voice amid the distress of adversaries and hopes that such past heeding will prompt 
Yahweh not to “close your ear to my cry for help” in the present situation. Here the 
form /*Saw ‘Gti has come into question. Considering the otherwise frequent references 
to gôl and šm“ within the word field of Sw‘, one need not view /*Saw Gti as a gloss 
merely because of unusual line length or replace it with /isá arí parallel to /*rawhati.® 

According to Ex. 2:23, the Israelites' cries for help under the oppression of slavery 
in Egypt rose up to God and were heard (vv. 24-25). “The climax 'groan-lament-cry 
for help' corresponds to the climax in God's own reactions in that he hears the groan- 
ing, remembers his covenant (with the fathers), looks upon the Israelites' plight, and 
makes himself known to them.” Jer. 8:19 also seems to issue a collective cry for help. 
Although bat-‘ammi does constitute a grammatically singular subject, it probably re- 
fers to Jerusalem and its inhabitants and thus to the people as a whole.!? The content of 
the lament is the experience of Yahweh's absence from Zion, an absence now pre- 
sented with a query and an accusation. 

The praise of Yahweh for having supplied aid in Jon. 2 recalls Ps. 31:23b(22b). 
Here the petitioner (given the lack of concrete information, it is probably not Jonah) 
speaks about how Yahweh answered his cry for help (Jon. 2:3[2]). 

Two passages still do not quite accord with our findings thus far. Isa. 58:9 is peculiar 
in that Sw‘ appears here in connection with an oracle of salvation assuring that Yahweh 
will answer the cries for help. According to 1 S. 5:12, the people of Ekron cry out be- 
cause of the disaster that has befallen them as a result of the ark’s presence in their city. 
Because non-Israelites are crying out for help here, the addressee is naturally not God 
or Yahweh, but rather the initially rather indistinct entity “heaven.” 

The use of šôa“ in Isa. 22:5 in reference to an oracle of judgment on Jerusalem is 
problematical. According to O. Procksch, like qóa' in Ezk. 23:23 3óa' refers to a peo- 
ple.!! In that case the similarly problematical gir (Isa. 22:6) could conceivably, parallel 
to Elam, be a designation for a people. By contrast, O. Kaiser views 3óa' as the verbal 
noun of 3w' I, while H. Wildberger views it as a secondary masculine form of Saw’ä 
and qr as the cries of the attackers.!? The continuation in vv. 12-13, however, pointing 


8. For the former see H.-J. Kraus, Threni. BK XX (1956), 53. For the latter see D. R. Hillers, 
Lamentations. AB 7A (1972), 59-60, with LXX, Symmachus, and Pesh. 

9. J. Scharbert, Exodus. NEB 24 (1989), 20. 

10. See R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah. OTL (1986), 235-36. 

Ll. Jesaja I. KAT IX (1930), 280. 

12. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 137 n. e; Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27. CC 
(Eng. trans. 1997), 350-51. 
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Contents: I. Meaning and Etymology. II. The Fox in Israel's Surroundings. III. OT. IV. Early 
Versions. 


I. Meaning and Etymology. The traditional translation of s@äl is "fox" (vulpes 
vulpes, also vulpes nilotica and vulpes flavescens); indeed, the word still refers to this 
animal in Modern (Israeli) Hebrew (cf. Achituv). The OT and even later literature, 
however,! do not always distinguish clearly between "fox" and "jackal" (canis aureus), 
since the latter, although standing between foxes and wolves with respect to body 
build, for example, does nonetheless more strongly resemble foxes, making it more dif- 
ficult to distinguish between them in the wild.? The jackal has a somewhat broader 
head, shorter ears, and a smaller nose and longer stride than the fox. The Palestinian 
fox resemble the "red fox" that lives in Europe and North America, though there are 
actually two kinds of foxes in Palestine,? a smaller variety in the south and a larger one 
in the north (Pinney). “Jackal” is also the translation of OT 7* (Isa. 13:22; 34:14; Jer. 
50:39)* and tan (Job 30:29; Ps. 44:20[Eng. 19]; Isa. 13:22; 34:13; 35:7; 43:20; Jer. 
9:10[11]; 10:22; 14:6; 49:33; 51:37; Ezk. 29:3; Mic. 1:8; Mal. 1:3)? It differs from the 
fox, however, especially in its lifestyle, living in packs and often feeding on carrion, 
while foxes eat smaller vertebrates, insects, and fruits and never live in packs. 

Like Hebrew, other Semitic languages sometimes fail to distinguish clearly between 
fox and jackal (and sometimes wolf; so in Egyptian®). As in the OT, where alongside 
sa al the form s"Ib also appears, albeit only in a place name (Josh. 19:42; Jgs. 1:35; 1 K. 
4:9), Arabic also has two forms: ta‘lab and tu'àl. The two forms are attested in 
Ugaritic personal names as well.5 One also finds Sélebu(m) in Akkadian, Suhal in 


Saal. Y. Ahituv, "2910," EMiqr, VII, 570-71; S. Bochartus, Hierozoicon, sive Bipertitum 
opus de Animalibus S. Scripturae, I (Lugduni Batavorum/Trajecti ad Rhenum, *1692), ex 
recensione Johannis Leusden, esp. 849-61; F. S. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands 
(2 vols.; Leiden, 1960), esp. 44, 100; G. Cansdale, Animals of Bible Lands (Exeter, 1970), esp. 
124-26; J. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (Tel-Aviv, 1962), esp. 36-37; A. Jirku, 
Materialien zur Volksreligion Israels (Leipzig, 1914), esp. 111-16; P. Maiberger, “Fuchs,” NBL, 
I, 711; O. Margalith, "Samson's Foxes,” VT 35 (1985) 224-29; R. Pinney, The Animals of the Bi- 
ble (Philadelphia, 1964), esp. 120-21; W. Richter, “Fuchs,” K/Pauly, II, 623-24. 


1. E.g., AuS, IV (1935), 305; VI (1939), 341. 

2. See also the precise illustrations in Fauna and Flora of the Bible (London, ?1980), 31. 

3. Or even three according to Feliks, 37. 

4. See GesB", 44. 

5. See HAL, IV, 1445; a different view in Margalith, 227-28. 

6. See W. Helck, WbMYyth, 1, 324; cf. in this regard G. F. Moore, Judges. ICC 7 (1895), 341; 
Margalith, 226. 

7. See W. Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Palästinas (Hildesheim, *1968), 34. 

8. UT, nos. 2717-18; WUS, nos. 2910-11; PNU, 198. 
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Amorite, and ta'là in Aramaic (spelled 377 in the Sefire tablets) and Syriac.’ There is 
probably no relationship with Eth. tak"/d, “wolf, jackal."!? 

The derivation from $7 is etymologically extremely uncertain. Because of the way 
foxes "yap," Bochartus even thought the basic meaning may be "cough."!! Gesenius 
thought the meaning may be "split, slit open, dig out," adducing the derived nouns 
šō'al, “cupped hand" (1 K. 20:10; Isa. 40:12; Ezk. 13:19) and mis ól, "narrow path, 
passage" (Nu. 22:24).!? He also suspected a connection with roots such as š, Shr, 
and Sgr. F. Hitzig thus interpreted Sá 'àl as "cave animal, fox."!? Although some lexi- 
cons even advocate a distinction between 377 I and ll, others no longer present an ety- 
mology.!4 


II. The Fox in Israel's Surroundings. Historically the fox plays a role in many dif- 
ferent cultures and religions of the world, from Shinto to the Low German Reinke de 
Vos.!5 In literature the slyness of the fox has become proverbial, for example, in the 
Babylonian fairy tale of the fox or in classical literature.!6 The fox emerges as a clever 
animal as early as the Sumerian myth of Enki and Ninhursag.!? Indeed, it occupies pre- 
eminent status among the animals of Greek fables.'® It is also mentioned as capable of 
destroying vineyards (Theocritus 5.112-13). In Rome the fox acquired cultic signifi- 
cance at the festival of Cerealia (April 19), where foxes were turned loose in the grain 
fields with torches on their tails.!? In ancient Egyptian love poetry, the “young fox” re- 
fers metaphorically to the woman's lover.?? 


III. OT. The term šû'āl appears in the OT in Jgs. 15:4; Neh. 3:35 (4:3); Ps. 
63:11(10); Cant. 2:15; Lam. 5:18; Ezk. 13:4. The PN 3 'ál also appears in 1 Ch. 7:36 as 


9. On Akkadian see AHw, IIL, 1210; cf. A. Salonen, Jagd und Jagdtiere im alten Meso- 
potamien (Helsinki, 1976), 262-63; on Amorite, APNM, 267; on Sefire, KAI 222A.33; DNSI, II, 
1179; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr 19 (1967), 50; on Syriac, 
LexSyr, 830. 

10. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Classical Ethiopic) (Wiesbaden, 1987), 
573; cf. similarly T. Nóldeke, ZDMG 30 (1876) 769 n. 3; M. Bittner, WZKM 23 (1909) 411. 

11. Bochartus, 850. 

12. GesTh, 1457. 

13. Der Prophet Jesaja (Heidelberg, 1833), 52. 

14. Among the former: GesB, 853; BDB, 1043; among the latter: KBL*, 956; LexHebAram, 
829-30; HAL, IV, 1445, calls it a "primary noun." 

15. Cf. A. Bertholet, Wórterbuch der Religionen (Stuttgart, 1952), 153; H. Schmókel, 
Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orient (Stuttgart, 1961), 227. 

16. For the former see BWL, 186-209; cf. also the proverb of the lion and fox, ibid., 281. For 
the latter see Richter, 623. 

17. Cf. D. O. Edzard, WbM th, I, 58; also B. Alster, “On the Earliest Sumerian Literary Tra- 
dition,” JCS 28 (1976) 125 n. 52; ANET, 37-41, esp. 41, Il. 220ff. 

18. Richter, 624. 

19. Ovid, Fasti 4.679-712. See W. Eisenhut, K/Pauly, I, 1115; cf. also J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, V/1 (New York, 71951), 296-97, who viewed these animals as representatives of 
the grain spirits. 

20. See O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. trans. 1994), 110. 
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well as in Hebrew inscriptions.*! The term sá'àl also appears in geographical names: 
eres süäl in 1 S. 13:17 (in Benjamin, near Ophrah;?? cf. ‘eres Sa“lim, 1 S. 9:43) and 
h*sar Sá'àl in Josh. 15:28; 19:3; 1 Ch. 4:28; Neh. 11:27 (near Beer-sheba).** 

Jirku believes that in almost every OT passage the fox represents an omen of bad 
luck since all these passages involve events of human misfortune; thus it is inappropri- 
ate to ask whether the reference in these passages is to jackals rather than to foxes. One 
is probably better advised, however, not to restrict the meaning of the word 34 al preju- 
dicially in the OT in this way, not least because in the wild the fox and the jackal are so 
difficult to distinguish.?? 

Jgs. 15:4 may well refer to jackals% in the story of how Samson caught three hun- 
dred of these animals, “took some torches . . . turned the jackals tail to tail, and put a 
torch between each pair of tails," then turned the terrified animals loose upon the stand- 
ing grain of the Philistines (G. F. Moore and C. F. Burney consider it impermissible to 
remove the element of the miraculous from Samson's trick by replacing "fox" with 
"jackal"??). This event recalls the Roman Cerealia, which is often adduced in discus- 
sions of this passage.?* Margalith, however, emphasizes that this narrative is not to be 
viewed as an historical account and as a local version of the widespread "fox motif"; its 
life setting is rather to be found in a local etiological narrative. According to him, the 
Philistines had given the jackal (the animal that also gave the city of Shaalbim its 
name??) the Greek nickname lämpouris, “torchtail”; the Israelites, failing to under- 
stand such a name for the gray jackal, invented an etiological story associated with 
their hero Samson to explain the name. 

Ezk. 13:4, which is often viewed as an addendum or gloss, compares Israel's proph- 
ets to foxes among the ruins. Various answers are given to the question just why proph- 
ets are compared to foxes. J. Herrmann suggests that the allusion is to the undermining 
of the wall remnants.?? H. Gressmann points out how “they exploited their poor vic- 
tims.”3! G. Fohrer mentions their association with impending disaster (concurring with 
Jirku's view above).?? W. Zimmerli adduces Neh. 3:35, which is possibly using an idi- 


21. Cf., e.g., D. Diringer, Le Iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi (Florence, 1934), 200; 
F. Vattioni, "I sigilli ebraici,” Bibl 50 (1969) 364; P. Bordreuil, “Nouveaux Sceaux Hébreux, 
Araméens et Ammonites," Sem 26 (1976) 51-52 (no. 17); on the Arad inscriptions cf. 
A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraïques, I. Les ostraca. LAPO 9 (1977), 205, 209; also D. Pardee, 
"Letters from Tel Arad,” UF 10 (1978) 335-36. 

22. LexHebAram, 830. 

23. GTTOT, 8676. 

24. F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II (Paris, *1967), 344; GTTOT, $317, no. 21; cf. 
N. Avigad, “Two Hebrew Inscriptions on Wine Jars,” /EJ 22 (1972) 6-7. 

25. See I above. 

26. So, among others, K. Galling, BRL’, 150. 

27. Moore, Judges, 341; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges (London, ?1920), 368. 

28. E.g., Burney, Judges, 393-95. See II above. 

29. See I above. 

30. Ezechiel. KAT XI (1924), 84. 

3l. Der Messias. FRLANT 43 (1929), 79. 

32. Ezechiel. HAT V13 (?1955), 69 n. 1. 
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omatic reference to the way foxes “jump up on to the walls (of a vineyard) and break 
them down.”33 

Adversaries who threaten the psalmist's life will be "given over to the power of the 
sword” and will be “prey for jackals” (Ps. 63:11[10]). Here the reference can hardly be 
to foxes, since as a rule they do not eat carrion.*4 By contrast, the metaphor in Cant. 
2:15 considers foxes fully capable of decimating the “vineyards . . . in blossom."?5 The 
vineyard may be a metaphor for the girl's cultured behavior or for her charms, while 
the “foxes,” although small, are those who pose a potential threat to those charms.?6 

Lam. 5:18 describes how foxes (or possibly jackals) roam about on desolate Mt. 
Zion (cf. also Mic. 3:12 [cited in Jer. 26:18]; also Jer. 9:10[11]; 10:22 [tan]),?? imagery 
suggesting total devastation. 

In Neh. 3:35(4:3) the Ammonite Tobiah, albeit in mellifluous speech, scoffs at the 
Judeans’ efforts to rebuild the Jerusalem wall with words that are at once both threaten- 
ing and mocking: "that stone wall they are building — any fox going up on it would 
break it down"; i.e., the wall can easily be torn down.** Here too one might replace 
"fox" with “jackal,” especially if one maintains that foxes cannot jump well.*? 


IV. Early Versions. The LXX always renders 3&'àl as alópéx (cf. also Mt. 8:20; Lk. 
9:58; 13:32). The same word appears in Jgs. 1:35 within a free paraphrasing of the 
place name Shaalbim and in 1 K. 21(20):10 as a questionable rendering of Slim, a 
word generally translated as “cupped hand, handful.”* The Vg. always translates as 
vulpes. 

The word is not yet attested in the Qumran writings. 

Mulder? 


33. Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 293. 

34. See I above; cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT IV2 (51968), 268. 

35. See II above. Keel, Song, 110; cf. H.-P. Müller, Vergleich und Metapher im Hohenlied. 
OBO 56 (1984), 47. 

36. So, among others, W. Rudolph, Das Buch Ruth; Das Hohelied; Die Klagelieder. KAT 
XVII/1-3 (1962), 134-35; F. Landy, Paradoxes of Paradise. Bible and Literature Series 7 (Shef- 
field, 1983), 240-41; Keel, Song, 110: "great lover or womanizer." 

37. See W. Rudolph, KAT XVII/1-3 (1962), 262. 

38. See A. H. J. Gunneweg, Nehemia. KAT XIX/2 (1987), 79. 

39. See Jirku, 113. 

40. See I above; on the latter text see already J. F. Schleusner, Novus thesaurus philologico- 
criticus, I (Leipzig, 1820), 173. 
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(2 S. 2:28; 18:16; 20:22), announce victory (1 S. 13:3), or to fulfill an otherwise un- 
identified function (Job 39:24-25; Jer. 42:14; Am. 2:2). The account of the conquest of 
Jericho occupies special status in that here the sounding of horns clearly exhibits cultic 
features (Josh. 6:4,6,8,9,13,16,20). 


2. Cult. The sounding of horns also announces the accession of a new king (2 S. 
15:10, Absalom; 1 K. 1:34,39,41, Solomon; 2 K. 9:13, Jehu). Although Yahweh’s 
epiphany at Sinai is also accompanied by the sounding of horns (Ex. 19:16,19; 20:18), 
this account probably reflects a later cultic celebration. The sounding of the šôpār 
does, however, appear in various other purely cultic contexts. The commencement of 
the Year of Jubilee is announced by the sounding of horns (3ópàr t*rá'á,5 Lev. 25:9). 
According to Ps. 81:4(3), the day of the new moon is similarly celebrated with the 
sounding of the 3ópàr, and the same verse mentions the day of the full moon (késeh) 
and "our festal day" (hag). Several expressions for shouts of joy, singing, and music 
appear in the context as well. 

The sounding of horns announces a general fast (Joel 2:15; perhaps Isa. 58:1). When 
David brings the ark up to Jerusalem, he does so amid the sounding of horns and shouts 
of joy (t*ráü'à, 2 S. 6:15). The parallel account in 1 Ch. 15:28 mentions other musical in- 
struments as well. Ps. 47:6(5) probably also refers to a procession with the ark: “God 
has gone up ( álá) with a shout (r*rá'à), Yahweh with the sound of a horn [NRSV ‘trum- 
pet’; gôl Sópàar]." Since vv. 7-9(6-8) refer to Yahweh as king, this rejoicing is that which 
is appropriate for a king. The same applies to the royal psalm of Yahweh, Ps. 98, where 
v. 6 encourages the people “with trumpets (h*sós*rót) and the sound of the horn make[s] 
a joyful noise (rw' hiphil) before the king, Yahweh.” Ps. 150:3 mentions the 3ópár along 
with other instruments as part of the musical accompaniment of praise. According to 
2 Ch. 15:14, the music of horns and trumpets accompanies an oath ceremony. 

The "sounding of the horn" of the day of Yahweh combines motifs from the an- 
nouncements of war with those of epiphanies® (so Joel 2:1; Zeph. 1:16; cf. also Isa. 
18:3; 27:13; Zech. 9:14). 


II. 1. LXX. The LXX translates Sópar largely as sálpinx (38 times + sálpinx 
keratíne, Ps. 98:6) or as keratíne (21 times). In Josh. 6:7(8) it translates bassópar as 
eutönös, and transcribes it in 1 Ch. 15:28 as söpher. 


2. Qumran. The term $öpär occurs 6 times in the War Scroll, always in connection 
with signaling during battle ( IQM 7:14; 8:9,11,15; 16:7-8; 17:13 par. 4QM# 11, II, 22). 
One additional, albeit uncertain occurrence is 11QMelch 2:25, which mentions the 
sounding of the signal horn throughout the land on the Day of Atonement (cf. Lev. 
25:9). 

Ringgren 


5. > 3Y^ rw’, XIII, 412-15. 
6. Cf. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13—39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 232, on Isa. 27:13. 
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"7 sar 


Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. šûr I: 1. Use; 2. LXX. IM. šûr Il: 1. Use; 
2. LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. There are at least two roots $wr; von Soden associates Sar I with 
Akk. $urru, “bend down, bow, lean forward”; a relationship with Ugar. drt, “dream, vi- 
sion,” is also possible.! Scholars generally associate $är II with Arab. sära, “travel, 
journey” (cf. sayyärah, “caravan”), and Palmyr. syrt’, "caravan" (cf. Middle Heb. 
S*yàrá).? It is uncertain whether Jewish Aram. 3*war, “jump, hop,” is also related. Some 
exegetes think this situation represents two different developments of the same root 
and that the hapax legomenon r“$ürä in 1 S. 9:7 likely derives from Swr 1.? 


2. Occurrences. According to HAL, there are 11 reliable occurrences of Sar I, in- 
cluding 9 in Job.* The term Sir II is attested only 3 times. The root šûr has not yet been 
attested in Qumran. 


II. Sar I. 

|. Use. The form sar I often parallels verbs for "see," a situation helping to se- 
cure the meaning. It also applies to the two occurrences in the oracles of Balaam, 
Nu. 23:9, "For from the top of the crags I see (rà à) it (the people of Israel), from 
the hills I behold (Sér) it"; and 24:17, “I see (rà á) him, but not now; I behold him 
(Sar), but not near.” The latter passage probably refers to a vision of the coming 
ruler. 


Sar. W. F. Albright, “The Psalm of Habakkuk,” Studies in OT Prophecy. FS T. H. Robinson 
(New York, 1950), 1-18, esp. 7; A. Bertholet, "Zur Stelle Hohes Lied 4:8,” Abhandlungen zur 
semitischen Religionskunde und Sprachwissenschaft. FS W. W. Graf Baudissin. BZAW 33 
(1918), 47-53; J. Boehmer, “Welchen Sinn hat Hohes Lied 4,8?" MGWJ 80 (1936) 449-53; 
J. Day, Molech: A God of Human Sacrifice in the OT. UCOP 41 (1989), esp. 50-52; G. R. Driver, 
"Difficult Words in the Hebrew Prophets,” FS T. H. Robinson, 52-72, esp. 58-59; idem, “Studies 
in the Vocabulary of the OT VIL" JTS 35 (1934) 380-93, esp. 389; C. G. Howie, The Date and 
Composition of Ezekiel. JBLMS 4 (1950), esp. 60-61; A. Vaccari, "Note critiche ed esegetiche,” 
Bibl 28 (1947) 394-406, esp. 398-99; P. Wernberg-Moller, “Two Notes,” VT 8 (1958) 305-8, esp. 
307ff. 


1. See AHw, III, 1285; WUS, no. 2722. 

2. See A. Guillaume, "Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography: A Comparative Study II,” AbrN 2 
(1960/61) 33; DNSI, II, 1130. 

3. HAL, IV, 1449-50, 1802; cf. S. M. Paul, “1 Samuel 9,7: An Interview Fee," Bibl 59 (1978) 
542-44; P. Xella, “Fenicio msr ( Tabnit, 5) ed ebraico t$wrh (1 Samuele 9:7)" UF 14 (1982) 298- 
302; M. Dahood, "Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XL," Bibl 54 (1973) 354, believes it derives 
from wr Il. 

4. HAL, IV, 1450. 
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epléthynas tén porneían sou met’ auton. There can be little doubt that the LXX transla- 
tors were not familiar with the vb. sür II. 
Kapelrudf 


WW sor 


Contents: I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning; 3. LXX; 4. Qumran. II. Secular Usage: 1. General 
Considerations; 2. As an Animal for Work and Slaughter. III. Legal Texts: 1. Laws; 
2. Commandments; 3. Wisdom. IV. Figurative Usage: 1. Metaphors; 2. Comparisons; 3. Poetic 
Considerations. V. Religious Usage: 1. Imprecations and Oracles; 2. Sacrifices; 3. Imagery and 
Cult in the Ancient Near East and Israel. 


- 1.1. Occurrences. The term $ör is a primary noun.! Alongside Hebrew and Biblical 
Aramaic, it is also attested in Old Aramaic (3rh), Middle Hebrew ($ör), Jewish Ara- 
maic (tör), Akkadian (3üru[m]), Ugaritic (tr), Old South Arabic (twr), Ethiopic ($ör), 
Tigre (sór), Tigrifia (sör), and Arabic (taur). It is consistently attested as a biconso- 
nantal, monosyllabic word whose second consonant is r and whose first is generally a 
sibilant varying among s, 5, t, and t. The presence of this word in Greek (taüros), Latin 


3ór. M. Auerbach and L. Smolar, "Aaron, Jeroboam, and the Golden Calves,” JBL 86 (1967) 
129-40; A. Alt, "The God of the Fathers," Essays on OT History and Religion (Eng. trans., Ox- 
ford, 1966), 1-77; L. R. Bailey, "The Golden Calf?” HUCA 42 (1971) 97-115; F. S. Bodenheimer, 
The Animals of Palestine (Jerusalem, 1935); J. P. Brown, "The Sacrificial Cult and Its Critique in 
Greek and Hebrew I,” JSS 24 (1979) 159-73; G. Dalman, AuS, VI (1939), esp. 160-79; J. Debus, 
Die Sünde Jerobeams. FRLANT 93 (1967); O. Eissfeldt, "Lade und Stierbild,” ZAW 58 (1940/41) 
190-215 = KlSchr, II (1963) 282-305; Y. Feliks, The Animal World of the Bible (Tel Aviv, 1962); 
idem, “/6" = $ór" Les 44 (1979/80) 130-36; K. Galling, “Viehwirtschaft,” BRL?, 351-55, esp. 
351; J. Hahn, Das "Goldene Kalb." Die Jahwe-Verehrung bei Stierbildern in der Geschichte 
Israels. EH XXIIV154 (?1987); M.-L. Henry, Das Tier im religiösen Bewusstsein des 
alttestamentlichen Menschen. SGV 220/221 (1958); L Lewy, “The Story of the Golden Calf 
Reanalysed," VT 9 (1959) 318-22; S. E. Loewenstamm, "The Making and Destruction of the 
Golden Calf,” Bibl 48 (1967) 481-90 = Comparative Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental 
Literatures. AOAT 204 (1980), 236-45; L. Malten, "Der Stier im Kult und mythischem Bild,” 
Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archüologischen Instituts, Berlin 43 (1928), 90-139; H. Motzki, “Ein 
Beitrag zum Problem des Stierkultes in der Religionsgeschichte Israels!” VT 25 (1975) 470-85; 
E. Nielsen, "Ass and Ox in the OT,” Studia orientalia. FS J. Pedersen (Copenhagen, 1953), 263- 
74; E. Otto, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Stierkulte in Ägypten (Leipzig, 1938); W. Pangritz, Das 
Tier in der Bibel (Munich, 1963); R. Péter-Contesse, “ID et WW. Note de lexicographie 
hébraique," VT 25 (1975) 486-96; idem, "Note on the Semantic Domains of Two Hebrew Words: 
99 and TIW,” BT 27 (1976) 119-21; R. Pinney, The Animals of the Bible (Philadelphia, 1964); 
S. Schoer, In Israel gab es Bilder. OBO 74 (1987), esp. 81-104; J. A. Soggin, "Der offiziell 
geförderte Synkretismus in Israel während des 10. Jahrhunderts,” ZAW 78 (1966) 179-204; 
M. Weippert, “Gott und Stier,” ZDPV 77 (1961) 93-117. 


1. HAL, IV, 1451. 
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similarly the precise regulations for dealing with the firstborn of oxen in Ex. 22:20(30): 
34:19; Lev. 27:26; Nu. 18:17; Dt. 15:19. Because the firstborn belong to Yahweh and 
are holy to him, they are not to work and may not be redeemed. Because the Sabbath 
rest also applies to the ox (Ex. 23:12; Dt. 5:14), it is evaluated as a part of creation just 
as are human beings.'’ The extension of the ban (devotion to destruction) to oxen 
(Josh. 6:21; 7:24; 1 S. 15:3; 22:19) means that all that lives is to be destroyed. Dietary 
laws concerning the consumption of clean animals naturally also deal with oxen (Dt. 
14:4), whose fat, however, may not be eaten (Lev. 7:23). 


3. Wisdom. Wisdom sayings also deal with oxen. Prov. 14:4 considers that although 
one has a clean crib without oxen, their strength yields abundant crops. Prov. 15:17 
contrasts a sparse dinner of vegetables with love and an opulent meal of a fatted ox 
with hatred, maintaining, of course, that the former is preferable to the latter. Finally, 
Job complains that the wicked are lucky in that their bull breeds without fail and thus 
increases their wealth (Job 21:10). 


IV. Figurative Usage. 

1. Metaphors. Job apparently alludes to a wisdom saying!5 when he defends his own 
lament by pointing out how the ox does not low if it has fodder (Job 6:5). Such state- 
ments touch on the figurative use of this word.!? Isa. 1:3 adduces the natural and in- 
stinctive relationship between the ox and its owner in pointing out how absurd it is that 
Israel separates itself from Yahweh. It is difficult to determine whether, as O. Kaiser 
suggests, the reference is to the loyalty of animals toward their owners, or, as Henry 
suggests, the author is pointing out how the divine order is in fact lived and main- 
tained.?0 


2. Comparisons. In an extensive comparison with a young man who follows after a 
harlot, the ox is described as an animal that "goes to the slaughter" (Prov. 7:22), i.e., to 
its death. In the story of Balaam, Israel is compared to an ox that “licks up the grass of 
the field" (Nu. 22:4). Oxen that eat grass are a recurring tertium comparationis in Dnl. 
4:22,29-30(25,32-33); 5:21 (pl. only in these passages). 


3. Poetic Considerations. The "face of an ox" represents one of the four faces of the 
throne chariot (Ezk. 1:10). Dt. 33:17 refers to the "firstborn bull" of Joseph that is full 
of majesty. 

Ugaritic literature additionally provides the following express comparisons. Ba'al 
falls to the ground like a bull (km tr) and sinks down like a wild ox (km ibr);?! these 


17. Noth, Exodus, 190, "because they are an integral part of the creation which from time to 
time is to return to its 'rest' "; a different view is taken by Henry, 12. 

18. See Fohrer, Hiob, 169. 

19. See A. Wunsche, Die Bildersprache des AT (Leipzig, 1906), 43-47. 

20. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. ?1983), 11; Henry, 44-45. 

21. KTU 1.12, II, 54-55. 
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"desires a cow-calf in Dubr, a heifer in Shihlmemat-field.”>> This imagery doubtless 
plays on the customary association of Ba'al with fertility; the only question is whether 
one can view these passages as the religio-historical analogy to the “golden calf,” as 
Soggin emphatically does.*° Militating against this view is that Ugaritic texts attest the 
expression fr il a total of 16 times, and that thus El — and only El — bears the title fr, 
"bull," and that the title tr occurs another 11 times absolutely while nonetheless still al- 
ways referring to El.’ In Ugarit, then, El is the “divine bull";?5 because El is the lord of 
the divine pantheon and the father of human beings and as such the point or orientation 
for the entirety of gods and human beings, there can be no question that the title tr here 
refers not to the idea of fertility but to that of power, strength, and preeminence. 
These considerations probably answer the additional question regarding which of 
the two deities, El or Ba'al, represents the testator for the "bull-like" features in the un- 
derstanding of Yahweh; the answer is El, a view also supported by the broad OT iden- 
tification of El and Yahweh in contrast to its largely consistent rejection of Ba'al. 
Hence the "golden image of the bull" is to be understood as an expression of the power 
and majesty of Yahweh, the preeminent king, Yahweh of hosts. 
Zobelt 


35. KTU 1.10, II, 28; 1.5, V, 18ff.; ANET, 139a. 

36. Soggin, 201-2. 

37. Documentation in WUS, no. 2932. 

38. Ibid. 

39. So also H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), 319-20; cf. Weippert, 102-3. 





Contents: I. Etymology. II. OT Use: 1. General Considerations; 2. Occurrences and Meaning. 
Ill. LXX and Qumran. 


3üsan. G. Dalman, “Die Lilie der Bibel" PJ 21 (1925) 90-100; H. Engel, Die Susanna- 
Erzühlung. OBO 61 (1985), esp. 74-75, 92-93; J. Feliks, “Lilie,” BHHW, II, 1093; H. Frehen, 
“Lilie,” BL?, 1057; Z. Goldmann, “Das Symbol der Lilie. Ursprung und Bedeutung,” AKG 57 
(1975) 247-99, pls. I-XVI; O. Keel, Deine Blicke sind Tauben. Zur Metaphorik des Hohen 
Liedes. SBS 114/115 (1984), esp. 63-78. 
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I. Etymology. The Hebrew term Xw)ön is an Egyptian loanword, sin, “lotus”:! 
Middle Heb. sósán/3ósan, SöSannä, "goblet-shaped blossom, flower, rose, lily";? Syr. 
Sawsantà', “lily”; Arab. sausan, "iris." ^ 


II. OT Use. 

l. General Considerations. The lexeme $(w)sn occurs 17 times in the OT, including 
4 times in the narrative writings (where it refers to ornaments), 8 in Canticles, 4 in 
Psalm superscriptions, and 1 in the prophets. Forms include šûšan (1 K. 7:19; Ps. 
60:1[Eng. S]), sösän (1 K. 7:22,26), Sösannä (2 Ch. 4:5; Cant. 2:1,2; Hos. 14:6[7]), and 
So/ósannim (Ps. 45:1[S]; 69:1[S]; 80:1[S]; Cant. 2:16; 4:5; 5:13; 6:2,3; 7:3[2]). 

D. Michel notes that the singular form ending in -â in Cant. 2:1,2; Hos. 14:6(5) re- 
fers to the individual plant, the plural form to a group of plants, and the singular form 
without an ending in | K. 7:19,22,26 to the plant genus, though he must concede that 
the singular form without an ending in 1 K. 7:26 has a corresponding feminine form 
ending in -á in 2 Ch. 4:5.5 


2. Occurrences and Meaning. Because §(w)sn is an Egyptian loanword, one can 
probably assume that in the OT as well it generally refers to the lotus or water lily,$ and 
not, as is usually assumed, to the lily. 

According to 1 K. 7:19a and 22a, the two pillars in front of the temple were topped 
with “lotus-work” (ma *seh $üsan/SöSän), though the details are extremely unclear.’ 
The edge of the molten sea is described as being "like the brim of a cup, like the flower 
of a lotus blossom (perah $ösän/$öSannä)” (1 K. 7:26; 2 Ch. 4:5), i.e., the brim was 
probably shaped like an opening lotus blossom.* 

The term 3(w)3n occurs most frequently in Canticles. The song in 2:1-3 commences 
with the woman speaking about herself: "I am the h“basselet of Sharon and the 
šôšannat of the valleys” (v. 1), to which the man responds: “As a šôšannâ among bram- 
bles, so is my love among maidens" (v. 2). Here the woman consciously compares her- 
self to the lotus flower, the primary symbol of the Egyptian idea of regeneration,? and 
is identified with it by her lover. 

Cant. 7:3b(2b) says of the woman: "your belly is a heap of wheat, encircled with 
Sósannim,' a metaphor referring less to the form of the woman's stomach than to the 
fertility (of the womb) and potential nourishment (provided by the wheat). “In Egypt it 
was a carefully maintained custom to decorate foodstuffs of all kinds with lotus flow- 


. WbÁS, III, 485-86; cf. M. Ellenbogen, Foreign Words in the OT (London, 1962), 159. 
. Jastrow, 1543; ANH, 418. 
. LexSyr, 767. 
. Wehr, 441; Lane, 1/4, 1466. 
. Michel, 64-65. 
. So the emphatic view of O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. trans. 1994), 78-80. 
. Cf. E. Würthwein, Das erste Buch der Könige 1-16. ATD 11/1 (71985), 74-75; M. Górg, 
"Zur Dekoration der Tempelsáulen," BN 13 (1980) 17-20. 
8. M. Noth, Könige 1-16. BK IX/1 (71983), 155. 
9, Keel, Song, 80. 
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ers”; such flowers “illustrate the freshness and regenerative power of the . . . foods."!? 
With the next sentence, "Your two breasts are like two fawns, twins of a gazelle 
(sbiyä)” (v. 4[3]), a metaphor Keel refers not only to the shape and softness of the 
woman's breasts but just as much to their vivifying power;!! because inhabitants of the 
steppes and mountains survived like gazelles in the harsh wilderness, such gazelles 
could become "symbols of life and of a renewal of life" and are frequently found on 
Egyptian seal amulets. Keel thus thinks it appropriate that Cant. 4:5 attests the ex- 
panded statement, “Your two breasts are like two fawns, twins of a gazelle (s*bíyá), that 
feed among the SéSannim,” since Egyptian illustrations often depict the lotus flower 
alongside the gazelle.!? Because in reality the gazelle does not graze among lotus flow- 
ers, this passage represents a symbolic association.!? 

The same applies to the song in Cant. 6:1-3. To the question regarding where her be- 
loved has gone (v. 1), the woman answers that he has "gone down to his garden . . . to 
pasture in the gardens (r‘h), and to gather S6Sannim” (v. 2b). She concludes by saying, 
“I am my beloved's and my beloved is mine; he pastures (rh) among the S6Sannim” 
(v. 3). The woman refers to herself as the garden and according to Keel describes her 
beloved as a gazelle, as suggested by a comparison of the wording of v. 3b and 4:5b.!^ 
The latter verse occurs in a slightly altered form in 2:16: "My beloved is mine, and I 
am his; he pastures (rh) among the S6Sannim.” Here too Keel believes the beloved is 
being described as a gazelle.!? 

One should note, however, that 6:2-3 and 2:16 deviate from the general metaphori- 
cal use of gazelles in Canticles. The gazelle appears 7 times in Canticles.!5 The state- 
ment “I adjure you bisbä’ör” (2:7; 3:5) can be ignored, as can the comparison of the fe- 
male breasts with “twins of a s*biyad” (4:5; 7:4[3]; see above). Three passages use s*bi 
in connection with the beloved: “my beloved, be like (d*méh-/i*ka) a gazelle” (2:17; 
similarly 8:14); “my beloved is like (dómeh) a gazelle” (2:9). Here the reference is to 
the swiftness of the beloved,!? something the vb. rh (6:2-3; 2:16) virtually contradicts. 

In 5:13b the woman says of the beloved that “his lips are 3ó3annim, distilling liquid 
myrrh.” This reference need not be to lotus flowers and to the “vivifying effect of 
kisses."!5 The traditional interpretation as red flowers seems appropriate,!? particularly 
since Keel's reference to Prov. 24:26 (“one who gives an honest answer gives a kiss on 
the lips") and to ills. 62-66 of his own comm. (where the focus is indeed on lotus flow- 
ers, but not on kisses) in no way supports his interpretation.?? 


10. Ibid., 235, 234. 

11. Ibid., 150. 

12. Ibid., 147, 150. 

13. Ibid., 151. 

14, Ibid., 210. 

15. Ibid., 114. 

16. — "33 s'bi, XII, 235-36. 
17, Cf. Keel, Song, 96. 

18. Ibid., 201. 

19. E.g., Dalman, 90; Engel, 92. 
20. Keel, Song, 201. 
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The description of salvation in Hos. 14:6-8(5-7) contains numerous parallels with 
the language of Canticles.?! Here Yahweh says, "I will be like the dew to Israel; he 
shall blossom like the 3ósanná" (v. 6a[5a]). The text does not indicate whether Sösannä 
refers to the lotus or to the “luxuriant beauty of the lily,” or is a more “comprehensive 
genus term" that includes irises and tulips.?? 

The meaning of §6/6Sannim and Süsan is completely obscure in Ps. 45:1(S); 
60:1(S); 69:1(S); 80:1(S).?? Hence scholars generally suspect that the text should be 
emended to SüSänit as a reference to Susian (Shushite) musical instruments, that the 
expression refers to the use of certain kinds of flowers in cultic and sacrificial contexts, 
or finally that the reference is to a six-stringed zither (after Assyr. Sussu).?^ 





HI. LXX and Qumran. The LXX translates §(w)sn as krínon except in the Psalm 
superscriptions, where it uses the plural passive participle of alloioün, “alter, change,” 
which probably derives from a misunderstanding. 

The only Qumran occurrence (1QH 10:31, reconstructed), similar to Hos. 14:6(5) 
(see above), refers to personal welfare (in both passages with the vb. pärah). 

Schmoldt 


2]. See H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 234. 

22. For the former see J. Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea. ATD 24/1 (1983), 173; for the latter, 
W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 (1966), 248; Wolff, Hosea, 236, citing AuS, 1/2 (1928), 360. 

23. — TW "wd, X, 513 (IV.1.c) 

24. For the first see H. Gunkel, /ntro. to Psalms (Eng. trans., Macon, Ga., 1998), 351: “ac- 
cording to the Shushites"; for the second, S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, IV (1922; Oslo, 
21961), 29-30; idem, The Psalms in Israel's Worship (2 vols.; Eng. trans., repr. Nashville, 1967), 
II, 214; for the third, O. Glaser, "Die ältesten Psalmenmelodien,” Zeitschrift für Semitisik 8 (Am- 
sterdam, 1932) 195. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Occurrences and Meaning in the OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning. 
III. OT Use: 1. Gifts; 2. Bribes. IV. I. Talmud; 2. LXX and Qumran. 


Sahad. H. Donner, “Die soziale Botschaft der Propheten im Lichte der Gesellschaftsordnung 
in Israel,” OrAnt 2 (1963) 229-45, esp. 233-38; G. Fohrer, "Zur Einwirkung der gesellschaft- 
lichen Struktur Israels auf seine Religion,” Near Eastern Studies. FS W. F. Albright (Baltimore, 
1971), 169-85; M. Goldberg, “The Story of the Moral: Gifts or Bribes in Deuteronomy?” Int 38 
(1984) 15-25; K. Rennstich, Korruption (Stuttgart, 1990), esp. 143-47; A. Schenker, “kdper et 
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I. Etymology. There is little evidence in Semitic languages apart from the OT for 
the verbal root shd and the attendant noun Sohad (nomen actionis)!. In Akkadian 
(Sahddum, "give as a gift?) it is considered a Canaanite loanword; it does not occur at 
all in Ugaritic. By contrast, Aramaic seems to use it more frequently: Old Aramaic in 
Sefire (wyShdn), and Imperial Aramaic in Elephantine (3hd).? 


II. Occurrences and Meaning in the OT. 

1. Occurrences. The vb. Shd occurs only twice in the MT, then once in Sir. 35:14. By 
contrast, the noun Sdéhad is used much more frequently (23 times). One common ex- 
pression combines 3óhad with — np? lagah, “take a bribe” (Ex. 23:8; Dt. 10:17; 
16:19; 27:25; 1 S. 8:3; 2 Ch. 19:7; Ps. 15:5; Prov. 17:23; Ezk. 22:12; cf. also Isa. 1:23, 
öheb Sohad); synonyms include besa‘ (1 S. 8:3; Isa. 33:15; Ezk. 22:12 [in this sense 
also in Ex. 18:214]), ma *sgót (Isa. 33:15), and Salmdnim (Isa. 1:23). 


2. Occurrences and Meaning in the OT. Although the first meaning lexicons gener- 
ally offer for the verb is "give a present" and for the noun, “gift,” closer examination 
shows that the reference is never to the unintentional or aimless giving of gifts, as the 
following explications regarding the traditional renderings also show.? The idea is 
rather that of do ut des, “I give that you may give."6 The variously adduced passages 
show, by the way, that the focus is on the second meaning, namely, "to bribe; a bribe." 
Despite this rather concrete meaning, the root does have theological relevance, incor- 
porating as it does within legal, prophetic, and wisdom literature the rejection of this 
vice and accentuating the confession to God, with whom there is doubtless much grace 
and compassion to be had (cf. Ex. 34:6; Ps. 103:8; etc.) but certainly no susceptibility 
to bribery as among human beings. 


III. OT Use. 

l. Gifts. What was said above about the meaning of the verb "give as a gift" and of 
the noun "gift" is confirmed by the following passages. Ezekiel presents Israel as a 
whore and accuses her not only of — as was customary — demanding pay for her ser- 
vices, but also of offering a gift (of money) to tempt customers in the first place (Ezk. 
16:33). Regarding the expression ümikkoh*kem $ih’dü ba“di in Job 6:22, G. Fohrer sug- 


expiation," Bibl 63 (1982) 32-46, esp. 38-39; H. Tadmor and M. Cogan, “Ahaz and Tiglath- 
Pileser in the Book of Kings: Historiographic Considerations," Bibl 60 (1979) 491-508, esp. 
499-503. 


1. BLe, 8 61 1”. 

2. AHw, III, 1128. 

3. Sefire III 28 = KAJ 224.28; AP. 37.4; on Jewish Aramaic see WTM, IV, 529-30; on Bab. 
Ketub. 105b see IV.1 below. 

4. + 332 bs‘, Il, 207-8. 

5. Cf. GesB, 817; HAL, IV, 1456-57. See IIL1; cf. DNSI, II, 1120, s.v. Shd, “bribe.” 

6. See GesTh, 1386, s.v. Shd: alliciendi et corrumpendi causa; s.v. Sóhad: munus donum quo 
poena redimitur vel quo aliquis, iudex maxime, corrumpitur. 
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gests that “it is not that he [Job] has asked for a sacrifice from their [his friends’] wealth 


so that perhaps he might have sufficient funds for bribery in case of an unfavorable legal 
case.” In Prov. 21:14, too, 3ohad cannot be understood as a simple gift (par. mattän?), 
since the secret intention is to assuage the possibly justified wrath of an adversary. 

The purpose of the "gifts" the kings of Judah send to the kings of Aram and Assyria 
(1 K. 15:19; 2 K. 16:8) is to prompt the latter's military intervention against otherwise 
superior hostile neighbors. A similar purpose seems to be at work in the unfortunately 
extremely fragmentary text of the treaty between King Bargayah of KTK and King 
Mattiel of Arpad: “and they bring gifts; every king who. . . .” 

Isa. 45:13 belongs in this context. Yahweh need employ neither payment (m*hír) nor 
bribe (Sohad) to prompt the Persian king Cyrus to act on Israel's behalf — a testament 
to Yahweh's sovereignty. 


2. Bribes. The Sitz im Leben (life setting) of the transgression of bribery is found 
primarily in legal materials. H. Donner emphasizes that ancient Israelite society proba- 
bly provided scant occasion for this particular transgression (apart from Samuel's way- 
ward sons in 1 S. 8:3; cf. 1 S. 12:3, which does, however, use the expression köper). 
Such came rather from the employment of officials from the Canaanite population in 
administrative and legal positions.!? Without mentioning bribery as such, Fohrer finds 
in the rise of the money economy the basis for the collapse of the “order of human co- 
existence in the sense that, because each was accorded his own, justice ruled "!! 

Such becomes clear in the prohibition and condemnation of bribery in the OT legal 
materials themselves (Ex. 23:8; Dt. 16:19; 27:25; cf. Ps. 15:5; 26:10; similarly Isa. 
33:15) as well as in the severe accusations of the prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Micah 
(Isa. 1:23; 5:23; Ezk. 22:12; Mic. 3:11). Dt. 27:25 proclaims the moral repugnance of 
such practice: ärür lögeah 3óhad; its logical consequence is the perversion of justice 
(hittä mispät, Dt. 16:19; 1 S. 8:3; Prov. 17:23), oppressions (ma *saqqót, Isa. 33:15), 
and disgraceful deeds (zimmä, Ps. 26:10). Though such bribery might indeed exert its 
effect for a moment (Prov. 17:8: “a bribe is like a magic stone in the eyes of those who 
give it; wherever they turn they prosper !?), its refusal is also conceivable (Prov. 6:35). 
Ultimately, however, bribery does not bring happiness to those who employ it (Job 
15:34). Although human behavior varies with regard to bribery, Yahweh certainly can- 
not be bribed (Dt. 10:17; 2 Ch. 19:7; Sir. 35:14). 


IV. 1. Talmud. The spiritual and thus severe understanding of bribery in the Talmud 
tractate Kerub. 105b is both illuminating and significant. “Our Rabbis taught: And thou 


7. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 173. 

8. > 1N) nätan, X, 90-108. 

9. Sefire III 28 = KAI 224.28; see KAI, II, 266; ANET, 659-61, here 661b (“and they bribe 
whatever king who"). 

10. Donner, 235-36, 238. 

11. Fohrer, "Einwirkung," 185. 

12. See B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT V16 (?1963), 72. 
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shalt take no gift; there was no need to speak of [the prohibition of] a gift of money, but 
[this was meant:] Even a bribe of words is also forbidden, for Scripture does not write, 
And thou shalt take no gain. What is to be understood by ‘a bribe of words’? — As the 
bribe offered to Samuel. He was once crossing [a river] on a board when a man came 
up and offered him his hand. ‘What,’ [Samuel] asked him, ‘is your business here?’ — ‘I 
have a lawsuit,’ the other replied. ‘I,’ came the reply, ‘am disqualified from acting for 
you in the suit. "!? This manner of interpretation strongly recalls the “antitheses” of Je- 
sus' Sermon on the Mount, where, for example, insults and curses are equated with 
murder (Mt. 5:21-22). 


2. LXX and Qumran. In the majority of passages the LXX translates söhad as dóron 
(Dt. 10:17; Ps. 15:5; in Prov. 6:35 Aquila has dörokopia, Symmachus also in Ps. 
26:10), only in Job 15:34 does it use dörodektes. In Prov. 17:8 the LXX translates 
Sohad as misthós charitön. In Sir. 35(32):14 the vb. šhd is rendered as dörokopein, in 
Ezk. 16:33 as prosdidónai or didónai misthómata, while in Job 6:22 the rendering of 
Shd as epidein alters the statement somewhat. 

The only occurrence in Qumran thus far is the noun šwhd in the Temple Scroll (4 
times). The regulation in Dt. 16:18-19 (11QT 51:12-13) is enhanced with a death sen- 
tence (51:17-18). The same prohibition of a perversion of justice and bribery is inte- 
grated into the expanded royal law (57:20). 

Beyse 


13. Trans. from Soncino Talmud, III (London, 1959). Cf. L. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische 
Talmud, IV (Berlin, 1933), 808. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Statistics. III. Synonyms. IV. Use: 1. Secular; 2. Theological; 
3. $yh. V. LXX and Qumran. 


Shh. F. Huber, Jahwe, Juda und die anderen Vólker beim Propheten Jesaja. BZAW 137 
(1976), esp. 166-69. 
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I. Etymology. The verbal root Shh is attested in East and West Semitic, including 
Akk. Sahadhu(m), “come loose, fall out, dwindle, waste away.” to be distinguished from 
Suhehunu, “prostrate oneself, throw oneself down” (Amarna letters).! The root is also 
attested in Qumran and Middle Hebrew with the meaning “bend down.” 

Secondary forms include $wh, Syh, and Shh (attested only twice: the gal in Isa. 51:23, 
"bow down"; the hiphil in Prov. 12:25, "bend, weigh down”). Because the root is largely 
attested in only substantival forms, the Hebrew verbal forms of $wh and $yh can probably 
be attributed to shh.* In Arabic, swh is attested as säha, “sink (into the ground/muck),” in 
Moabite as ‘Swh, comparable to the substantival parallels to Sühá/Sthá, "pit, trap,” in nu- 
merous Semitic languages, e.g., already as Akk. sahu(m)/Sthu(m), “a (washing) basin."5 
In the OT, Prov. 2:18 (hapax legomenon) refers to the house of the "strange" (adulterous) 
woman, which "sinks down" to death and thus brings death to all who go to her (cf. v. 19; 
J. A. Emerton reads $uhä, “pit,” instead of 3ahá9). The meaning of Akk. sahähu, “come 
loose" (see above), already signals the etymological connection of šyh with sähä; the root 
Syh 1s attested in Syriac (4 ID), Arabic (säha), and Ethiopic (seha) in the meaning “flow, 
melt away." In the 5 (or 6? Lam. 3:20 K) OT occurrences, $yh qal (Ps. 44:26[Eng. 25]) 
means “melt away (into dust), "5 hithpolel (Ps. 42:6,7,12[5,6,11]; 43:5), “be dissolved”; 
the subject is variously the nepes of the people or of the psalmist. Although the roots shh 
and Shh can indeed be related etymologically as variants, they are not semantic equiva- 
lents, since in the qal Shh can also mean “prostrate oneself.” 


II. Statistics. Like swh and $yh, so also Shh occurs exclusively in poetic texts. Of 
the 18 occurrences of Shh, 8 are in Isaiah, including 2 in authentic Isaianic passages 
(Isa. 2:17; 29:4), 2 in the Isaiah apocalypse (25:12; 26:5), and 1 in Trito-Isaiah (60:14). 
A second concentration is found in the psalms sphere, including 4 occurrences in la- 
ments of the individual (Ps. 10:10; 35:14; 38:7[6]; Lam. 3:20 Q), 1 in a thanksgiving 
liturgy (Ps. 107:39), and 1 in a hymnic context (Hab. 3:6). The term occurs 4 times in 
wisdom literature, including Prov. 14:19 (MT vocalizes Saha, insinuating thus, and 
probably correctly, a form of shh); Job 9:13; 38:40; Eccl. 12:4). 


III. Synonyms. Synonyms include in 7 instances Spi (esp. hiphil, “humiliate, bring 
low"), ng' hiphil, “lay low (to the ground), hlk 3*hoah, "come bent over" (par. 


|. AHw, Ill, 1128; HAL, IV, 1458. On use in Amarna letters see AHw, II, 1263 s.v. 
Sukénu(m). 

2. On Qumran see V below; on Middle Hebrew see ANH, 419, 

3. On histah^wá > mn hwh (H.1), IV, 249-50; according to an explicit reference from W. von 
Soden, histah*wá (so also HAL, IV, 1457b) derives from $ähä; see von Soden, “Ist im AT schon 
vom Schwimmen die Rede?" ZAH 4 (1991) 167-68; > NNW šāhat. 

4. Communication from B. Kienast; cf. also KBL?, 965 s.v. yh; a different view is taken by 
HAL, IV, 1457. 

5. See, respectively, Wehr, 439; KAZ 181.9; AHw, III, 1132-33. 

6. "A Note on Proverbs 11.18,” JTS 30 (1979) 153-58. 

7. See, respectively, LexSyr, 763; Wehr, 446; LexLingAeth, 392. 

8. See HAL, IV, 1477b. 
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context of 2:9. | | justifies the catastrophe of 587 n.c.r., the verses probably also address 
the Israel of the period of the redactors themselves, an Israel similarly advised to under- 
stand itself as being under God's judgment. 

Trito-Isaiah uses shh qal in connection with the prophecy of salvation: “The descen- 
dants of those who oppressed you shall come bending low to you (w*hal*ká "elayik 
3*hó^h), and all who despised you shall bow down at your feet (histah"^wá)" (Isa. 
60:14). The inf. 3*hóah is to be understood as an adverbial accusative describing exter- 
nal features.!? The severity of v. 14a toward foreign nations comes as something of a 
surprise in the overall context of Isa. 60 and thus should probably be deleted as second- 
ary (with LXX).!6 The wisdom postulate of the act-consequence connection probably 
resonates in v. 14 (cf. Prov. 14:19). The goal of these events, however, is not the humili- 
ation of earlier oppressors or Israel's own triumph, but rather the glorification of Jeru- 
salem as the city of Yahweh (v. 14b). 

The two occurrences of the hiphil of Shh also point to theological usage, Isa. 26:5 
directly, 25:12 indirectly, both within the framework of the Isaiah apocalypse, though 
the latter passage is presumably secondary. In hymnic praise of the mighty city (Jeru- 
salem; 26:1-6) and within the overall framework of an eschatological liturgy, 26:5 
maintains that Yahweh has “brought low" (shh hiphil) the “inhabitants of the height" 
(yOS*bé märöm) and "laid low” (pi hiphil) the “lofty city” (giryä nisgäbä), has “laid 
it low to the ground” (ng' hiphil). Whereas here the anonymous city is probably to be 
understood in a wholly general fashion, 25:12 (presumably a gloss to the secondary 
vv. 10b,11) refers to a Moabite city (capital?) whose anticipated fall is celebrated as 
having already occurred: “And your towering stronghold, with its walls, someone 
pushed down (Shh hiphil), cast it down (3p/ hiphil), knocked it down, right to the 
ground (ng' hiphil /à Gres), into the dust.”'’ Despite the neutral “someone” (v. 12), the 
basic text of the unit (vv. 9-10a) shows that Yahweh is behind these events on Israel's 
behalf. 

The use of the qal in Hab. 3:6 and, in imitation, in Job 9:13 are part of a the- 
ophany of judgment. In Habakkuk's visionary experience (3:3-15), Yahweh "shakes" 
the earth (mwd polel, “set into motion"), “makes the nations tremble” (ntr hiphil), 
during which the "eternal mountains" (har*ré-'ad) are "shattered" (pss hithpolel) and 
the “everlasting hills" (gib'ót 'ólam) “sink low" (v. 6). According to Job 9:13, God 
“will not turn back" ($wb hiphil) his “anger” ('appó),!5 with the “helpers of Rahab” 
('oztré rähab), i.e., Tiamat’s comrades in Enuma Elish, already “bowed beneath 
him.” An addendum to the thanksgiving liturgy in Ps. 107 (vv. 33-43), reflecting the 
problems in the country after the exile,!? confesses or hopes for Yahweh’s dominion 
over the country on behalf of the starving, dominion including the humiliation of the 
"princes" (n*dibim): "He pours contempt on princes and makes them wander in 


15. See GK, 8118q. 

16. See C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 355. 

17. Translation from H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 536. 
18. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 198. 

19. See H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60—150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc. 
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trackless wastes (v. 40), such that they are ‘diminished’ (m't), ‘brought low’ through 
oppression, trouble, and sorrow" (v. 39; cf. NRSV). The use of Shh niphal in Isa. 
29:4 also is found in connection with judgment within the presumably Isaianic ora- 
cle of disaster against Ariel, i.e., Jerusalem, as the “city where David encamped” 
(v. 1) and to which Yahweh himself will lay siege (v. 3). Verse 4 then describes the 
laying low of Ariel/Jerusalem, which will be lying on the ground, “whimpering” 
(dbr piel), its words (actually sg. '"imratek) “coming low” out of the dust (Shh niphal; 
cf. Eccl. 12:420), 


3. Syh. The few occurrences of Syh are strikingly restricted to two adjacent psalms, 
Ps. 42/43 and 44. Within the context of a lament of the people, 44:26(25) tries to 
prompt Yahweh's help by drawing attention to the people's extreme humiliation de- 
spite their being unaware of any guilt: “For we (napSénii) ‘sink down’ to the dust, our 
bodies cling (dbq) to the ground.” In the refrain of the lament of the individual in Ps. 
42/43 (42:6[5]; 43:5), the petitioner asks why his soul is so “cast down" and moans (cf. 
also 42:7[6]) in order to maintain hope in God. 


V. LXX and Qumran. The LXX generally translates Shh as tapeinoün and kyptein, 
though also as katägein (Isa. 26:5), kakoün (Ps. 106[107]:39), olisthánein (Prov. 
14:19), tékein (Hab 3:6, Shh niphal), dyein (Isa. 29:4, Shh niphal) and in a 
psychologizing fashion with deídein (Isa. 60:14; Job 28:40). 

The root occurs a few times in Qumran. It is unclear which punishable offense is 
meant in 1QS 7:15 (wave with the left hand? gesticulate? prop oneself up?).?! By 
contrast, references to the "disturbance of the soul" (1QH 8:32) or to the "laying low 
of the everlasting heights" (CD 1:15) have parallels in OT texts. 1Q25 3, 1; 4, 7 are 
fragmentary. 

Ruppert 


20. A different view is taken by G. R. Driver, “Notes on Isaiah," Von Ugarit nach Qumran. FS 
O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (1958), 45. 
21. See J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, II (Munich, 1960), 28-29. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Meaning. II. OT: 1. Animal Slaughter; 2. The Killing of Human 
Beings. III. 1. LXX; 2. Qumran. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. The root $ht is attested in all the important Semitic 
languages. The Akkadian term Sahdtu(m) II already bears the meaning “tear away, off, 
down, flay (skin),” as also suggested by Syr. Sahhét, “destroy, scatter, wound,” and by 
the Old Aramaic witnesses from Sefire ("be decimated").! In Ugaritic the root 3h ap- 
pears substantivally as msht in reference to the slaughterer/butcher as well as to the 
knife or instrument used to kill an animal? 

The related Arabic vb. sahata, “slaughter,” clearly points to a basic meaning “cut 
through (the throat)" (cf. mashat, throat"). Finally, the occurrences in the Mishnah 
and Talmud also support this understanding; cf. also Eth. sahata, “to wound, harm."4 

The vb. sht occurs 79 times, including 76 times in the qal and 3 in the niphal. The noun 
Shita occurs in 2 Ch. 30:17, where it refers to the slaughtering of the Passover lambs. 

Yet another substantival form, $ah“rä, is found in Hos. 5:2, where one probably 
ought to maintain a meaning commensurate with the verb, "slaughter (to idols)."5 
Nonetheless, many commentators propose various textual emendations.® 

Six additional occurrences of the qal participle attest a homonymous vb. $ht and re- 
fer to metalworking (1 K. 10:16-17; 2 Ch. 9:15[bis],16; Jer. 9:7 ©). These occurrences 
are best understood as examples of an independent verbal stem sht IL, which refers to 
metalworking (primarily gold) through hammering or beating.’ In Jer. 9:7(8) (Q) the 


3ht. A. Bea, “Kinderopfer fiir Moloch oder für Jahwe?” Bibl 18 (1937) 95-107; J. A. Fitz- 
myer, “A Re-Study of an Elephantine Aramaic Marriage Contract (AP 15),” Near Eastern 
Studies. FS W. F. Albright (Baltimore, 1971), 137-68; M. Haran, Temples and Temple-Service in 
Ancient Israel (Oxford, 1978); G. C. Heider, The Cult of Molek. A Reassessment. JSOTSup 43 
(1985); R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel. WMANT 24 (1967); 
M. S. Smith, The Early History of God (San Francisco, 1990); N. H. Snaith, “The Verbs zäbah 
and Sahat,’ VT 25 (1975) 242-46; J.-M. de Tarragon, Le Culte à Ugarit. CahRB 19 (1980); R. de 
Vaux, Studies in OT Sacrifice (Cardiff, 1964). 


l. See AHw, III, 1131; CAD, XVIII, 92-95; LexSyr, 768; KAI 2224.32; DNSI, II, 1122. 

2. Cf. WUS, no. 2594; UT, no. 2401; see also B. Margalit, "Lexicographical Notes on the 
Aght Epic (Part I: KTU 1.17-18) UF 15 (1983) 102. 

3. GesB, 818; HAL, IV, 1458. 

4. On rabbinic references see O. Michel, “obälw,” TDNT, VII, 933; on Ethiopic cf. 
LexLingAeth, 332-33; WbTigr, 171. 

5. So F. I. Andersen and D. N. Freedman, Hosea. AB24 (1980), 386f. 

6. See the list in W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea. ICC (1905; repr. 1966), 267-68; W. Rudolph, 
Hosea. KAT XIIV] (1966), 116; cf. also G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT. V" 
JTS 34 (1933) 40, who construes a new word with the meaning "corruption, fornication." 

7. See Snaith, 245. 
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prophet compares a deceitful tongue with a polished or sharpened arrow (NRSV “a 
deadly arrow"). Here the root $hr II should be clearly distinguished from Shr 1.3 

The basic meaning of all occurrences of $ht I is “(mortally) beat down; slaughter.” 
Accordingly, the basic meaning of Heb. Sht I must refer to the process of such slaugh- 
tering of people or animals, usually by slitting the throat. The vb. šht is probably un- 
suitable for describing such killing by means of a blow with a blunt weapon and with- 
out spilling blood. The closest synonyms are Arg, “kill” (usually in noncultic contexts; 
cf. Isa. 22:13); zbh, which refers in the broader sense to the killing of animals as sacri- 
fice; and nhk hiphil, “kill, strike dead" (cf. Isa. 66:3). 

The verb is used, on the one hand, to refer to the slaughtering of animals, usually in 
order to use their bodies or blood in cultic rites, and, on the other, to refer to the killing 
of people, usually more as passive captives than in the heat of battle. 


II. OT. 

l. Animal Slaughter. The majority of passages using the vb. sht describe the ritual 
killing of animals for the cult (Lev. 17:3[bis]; Nu. 11:22; 1 S. 1:25; 14:32; Isa. 22:13). 
The use of the verb in Gen. 37:31, however, shows that its meaning is not limited to this 
context. Here Joseph's brothers slaughter a goat in order to dip Joseph's robe in its 
blood. Nonetheless, in the overwhelming number of passages, the verb refers to the 
slaughtering of animals in connection with cultic acts, since the spilling of blood (hu- 
man or animal) was viewed as an intrusion into the divine dominion over life (Gen. 9:6; 
Lev. 17:10-13). 

Snaith attributes 38 occurrences to P in which the killing of an animal is part of the 
cultic rite of presenting various kinds of sacrifices.? In Ezk. 40—48, four passages refer 
to the killing of animals as burnt offerings (40:39,41,42; 44:11). The verb is also used 
in the Chronicler's History in connection with the presentation of sin offerings (2 Ch. 
29:22[ter],24) or with the slaughtering of the Passover lamb (2 Ch. 30:15,17; 
35:1,6,11). The uniform nature of such use shows that the Israelite priestly regulations 
understood Shi as a technical term referring to the quick (and humane?) killing of an 
animal through slitting the throat; the animal's body and blood were then used in ritual 
acts. 

It is significant that despite the frequent use of the verb, the OT offers no exact de- 
scription of just how this "slaughtering" was carried out, as also clearly evident in the 
rabbinic embarrassment at being unable to adduce any useful scriptural witnesses for 
their slaughtering methods (cf. Bab. Hul. 27a,b).!0 

One important occasion for such ritual killing was Passover (pesah; cf. Ex. 12:6,21; 
2 Ch. 30:15; 35:1,6,11; Ezra 6:20). Similarly, animals used for burnt sacrifices (lâ) 
had to be slaughtered before the body could be burned as an offering (Ex. 29:16; Lev. 
1:5,11; 4:33 [niphal]; 6:18[25]; 7:2; 8:19; 9:12; 14:19). The same applies to the sin of- 


8. But cf. HAL, IV, 1459-60. 
9. Snaith, 244. Cf. J. Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16. AB 3 (1964), 154-55. 
10. See in this regard O. Michel, TDNT, VII, 930. 
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The vb. šht is used more frequently to describe the killing of political adversaries, 
religious enemies, and other important captives. In Jgs. 12:6 the men of Gilead slaugh- 
ter Ephraimite refugees at a ford of the Jordan when the victims are exhausted and de- 
fenseless. In 1 K. 18:40 Elijah orders the prophets of Ba'al to be slaughtered after the 
spectacular demonstration of Yahweh’s power on Carmel. 

2 K. 10:7 recounts the slaughter of Ahab’s seventy sons in Samaria. Jehu also 
slaughtered an additional forty-two men, all of whom were relatives of King Ahaziah 
of Judah (2 K. 10:14). The circumstances in both stories show that the unfortunate vic- 
tims, who were in fact captives, could not put up any resistance to the slaughter. A sim- 
ilar situation recurs in Jer. 41:7, where followers of Gedaliah, the governor of Judah, 
are murdered by Ishmael, a man of royal lineage. 2 K. 25:7 par. Jer. 39:6; 52:10 de- 
scribes the slaughter of the sons of the Judean king Zedekiah and other Judean notables 
at the behest of the Babylonian military leadership. 

In an expanded sense, the Israelites accuse God of wanting to slaughter them in the 
wilderness (Nu. 14:16). 

In all these accounts in which people are killed or threatened with death, the context 
reveals that the victim or victims had absolutely no chance to defend themselves. In 
these cases, they were probably slaughtered quickly by means of a sword or dagger. 


IH. 1. LXX. The LXX largely translates the verb with the word group sphäzein/ 
sphagé (65 times, including all the occurrences in Leviticus),!^ using the vb. thyein in 
the remaining occurrences (esp. Chronicles), thus emphatically documenting the se- 
mantic proximity with > NIMA zäbah/täbah. For the slaughter of the Passover 
lamb, the LXX uses the expression thyein tó phásek (cf. 2 Ch. 30:15,17). 


2. Qumran. Given the frequent use of the verb in the OT priestly writings, one 
would expect the verb to enjoy similarly widespread use in Qumran. How surprising, 
then, to discover that the root does not appear at all in the great scrolls, not even in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, a situation possibly deriving from the reinterpretation 
of the sacrificial cult in Qumran into a cult of prayer. A third of the 12 total occurrences 
(including as yet unpublished material) are found in the Temple Scroll, another third in 
the letter of the teacher 40MMT. Every passage involves the ritual slaughter of sacrifi- 
cial animals, either on the Day of Atonement (11QT 26:5), at the feast of the new oil 
(22:4), or the wood offering (23:11). The teacher's halakah uses the term once in con- 
nection with purity regulations (4Q394 I, 17-18 = 40MMT 13-14) and in regulations 
regarding the appropriate place of slaughter (II, 15-16 = 40MMT 27-28). No slaughter 
may take place in the temple itself (40396 I, 1 = 40MMT 35, par. zäbah; contra Lev. 
1:5; 17:1-9, etc.). The remaining passages 4Q270 9, II, 15 (doublet to CD) and 4Q276 
1-2 (purification regulations) are fragmentary. 

Clements 


14. See O. Michel, TDNT, VII, 925-38. 
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Contents: I. Cognates. II. OT Occurrences: 1. Verb; 2. Noun: a. Theophany; b. Yahweh's 
Incomparability; c. Yahweh's Creative Acts; d. Yahweh's Salvific Acts in History. III. Qumran. 
IV. LXX. 


I. Cognates. As a verb meaning “grind, crush, smooth out,” the root shg has paral- 
lels in Egyptian Aramaic, Imperial Aramaic, Syriac, and Christian Palestinian Ara- 
maic, as well as in Akkadian as Ségu(m), and in Arabic as sahaqa.! 

The substantive, "cloud," also has parallels in Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestin- 
ian, and Mandaic equivalents as well as in Akk. Sigu(m) and Arabic.? 

Although J. Blau may be correct that the verbal and substantival use are based on 
two homonymous roots,’ it is more likely that the subst. $hg acquired its meaning 
based on the consistency of clouds and thus that no separate derivation is necessary. 


II. OT Occurrences. The root sig occurs most frequently in the poetic texts of Job 
and the Psalms. It does not occur in narrative texts. As both a verb and a noun, 3/iq ex- 
presses the idea of the production of very fine particles or the idea of an object consist- 
ing of such particles. 


1. Verb. The vb. Shg occurs 4 times, always in the qal. According to Ex. 30:36, Mo- 
ses is to beat a spice mixture into a fine powder and then take it into the holy tent, 
where Yahweh will meet with him. In Ps. 18:43(42) (almost verbatim parallel in 2 S. 
22:43), the psalmist gives thanks for a rescue during which, in part, he beat his adver- 
saries “fine, like dust before the wind.” Here, then, Shg appears in positive contexts. By 
contrast, Job's reference to the way "the waters wear away the stones, the torrents wash 
away the soil of the earth" (Job 14:19) is an expression of hopelessness in that he finds 
in the gradual crushing of the stones an analogy to his own condition. 

Sir. 42:4 is not quite clear. G. Sauer believes that šhq refers to the cleaning of money 
scales.^ Although the expression used here could refer to dust or dirt (noun) on the 
scales (cf. Isa. 40:15; see below), contextually the admonition to exercise caution in 
dealing with others seems to imply the action of cleansing (verb). 


šāhaq. B. Holmberg, “Herren oh Molnet i Gamla testamentet,” SEÀ 48 (1983) 31-47; 
C. Houtman, Der Himmel im AT. Israels Weltbild und Weltanschauung. OTS 30 (1993), esp. 20- 
24; J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 (1977), 9; H. Torczyner, “The Firmament and the 
Clouds," ST 1 (1948) 188-96. 


1. Cf. DNSI, Ul, 1121; AHw, III, 1215; Wehr, 400. 

2. See HAL, IV, 1464-65 (bibliog.). 

3. J. Blau, Hebrew Language Studies. FS Z. Ben-Hayyim (Jerusalem, 1983), 76-77. 
4. G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ IIUS (1981), 608. 
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2. Noun. Isa. 40:15 uses the noun $ahag in a completely unique fashion. The parallel 
use of daq suggests that the reference is to dust on the scales. The nations are compared 
with such dust and with the drop from a bucket to underscore their meaninglessness, 
while Yahweh's own incomparable meaning is emphasized in contrast. 

God's grandeur, majesty, incomparability, and distance from human beings are also 
the focus in the following texts that use Sahaq in the sense of “cloud.” All these pas- 
sages also resonate with the notion of Ba'al as the one who is enthroned or appears in 
the clouds. 

a. Theophany. The noun often appears in connection with theophanies. Ps. 
18:12(11) (almost verbatim parallel in 2 S. 22:12) employs elements of theophany 
portrayals? in recounting how, when the petitioner was in need, Yahweh made dark 
waters and thick clouds into his canopy in a demonstration of his power. "The accu- 
mulation of imagery enhances the notion of Yahweh's mobility and hence ubiq- 
uity. "© There is no reason to eliminate precisely the passages using Sahaq because 
of an alleged overloading of the verse.? Ps. 77:18(17) also contains elements of the- 
ophanies. In praising Yahweh (from v. 14[13]), the psalmist recounts how the 
"clouds poured out water" and “the skies thundered.” The reference in 68:35(34) to 
Yahweh's power above the clouds, a statement that with others praises Yahweh's 
majesty, also belongs in the larger context of theophany portrayal of Ps. 68 (vv. 5,8- 
9,34[4,7-8,33]).5 

Elihu's discourse in Job 37:21 provides a kind of transition to the following the- 
ophany portrayal. Elihu underscores the futility of Job's statements by pointing out 
how one cannot "look on the light" that shines so brightly in the clouds, a possible allu- 
sion to the revelation of God in the following theophany. 

b. Yahweh's Incomparability. Reference is often made to Sahag in connection with 
Yahweh's incomparability. The rhetorical question in Ps. 89:7(6) asks who in the 
clouds can compare with Yahweh (the unique use of Sahag is to be understood as an 
example of ancient poetic usage”). “This is the only instance in the OT where the com- 
parative ‘material’ is clearly and unquestionably the heavenly host."!? The statement in 
89:7(6) may indeed be based on the idea of a disempowerment of the pantheon of 
gods.!! Here reference to Yahweh's incomparability is made within a hymnic context 
that in its own turn appears within the broader context of a lament; as such, it under- 
scores the urgency of the lament by drawing attention to earlier salvific acts (cf. also 
77:15-21[14-20]). 

Dt. 33:26 introduces the conclusion to the Song of Moses by extolling the incompa- 
rability of the God of Jeshurun who comes to help, who is “majestic” upon the clouds. 


See Jeremias, esp. 88-90. 

F.-L. Hossfeld and E. Zenger, Psalmen I. NEB 29 (1993), 126. 

So H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), on Ps. 18. 

See in this regard Jeremias, 148. 

So G. W. Ahlstróm, Psalm 89 (Lund, 1959), 58. 

0. C. J. Labuschagne, The Incomparability of Yahweh in the OT. POS 5 (1966), 79. 


d 
6. 
f. 
8. 
9. 
l 
11. See H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150. CC (Eng. trans. 1989), in loc. 
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3:13 compares the pangs of birth preceding the miracle of successful delivery with, 
among other things, the loud roaring of the clouds. Here, as in Jer. 51:9, the context of 
Shq is not primarily a salvific one even though the end or goal of such birth is indeed 
positive. Although the occurrence in 1QH 6:16 is obscure, K. G. Kuhn does reconstruct 
it as Shqym.'® 

The fragmentary verse 4Q370 1, 9 uses the noun in connection with the Flood narra- 
tive.!? Whereas Gen. 9 itself does not use shg, the Qumran text speaks about the shgym 
after the end of the flood and the reference to the rainbow. Hence 3/Aig once again relates 
to God's salvific deeds. Other fragmentary occurrences include 4Q381 19, I, 3, where 
3hq more likely means "heaven" (cf. Job 37:18; 1QM 10:11), and 40402 4, 10, which 
mentions the divine beings in the heavenly war (bmihmt Shqym). 


IV. LXX. The LXX renders Shq with many different Greek terms, though none 
seems to express any particular theological nuances. The most frequent rendering is 
nephélé and néphos, both of which are used with similar frequency to translate 719 
nan. 

No purely secular use of Sahaq is attested. When $ahagq is not being used to refer to 
God's majesty, either the narrower or broader context variously involves God's salvific 
activity. Except for Job 14:19; Jer. 51:9; and 1QH 3:13, Sahaq is not used in negative 
contexts, and even these passages (apart from Job 14:19) stand within the larger con- 
text of divine salvific activity. 

Hausmann 


16. Kuhn, 219. 
17. See in this regard C. A. Newsom, “4Q370: An Admonition Based on the Flood,” RevQ 13 
(1988) 23-43. 
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The verb is a hapax legomenon. According to Job 30:30, Job’s skin “turns black” 
(from skin disease). Comparable forms include the subst. 3*hór, “blackness, soot" 


Sahar I: R. Gradwohl, Die Farben im AT. BZAW 83 (1963), esp. 51-53; V. Sasson, “King Sol- 
omon and the Dark Lady in the Song of Songs,” VT 39 (1989) 407-14, esp. 411ff.; Wagner, esp. 
112-13. 
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(Lam. 4:8); the adj. Sähör (6 times), “black,” in Lev. 13:31 (cj. sähöb [?]!),37 (hair); 
esp. Cant. 1:5 (skin color: [sun] burned); 5:11 (raven); Zech. 6:2,6 (horse); also 2 oc- 
currences in Qumran: 3Q15 12, 2 (basalt[?]?) and 4Q186 2, I, 1 (eye color); similarly 
3*harhor, “blackish” (Cant. 1:6), and the subst. Sah*rit, "black hair" [?] (Eccl. 11:10). 

The verb is attested in Middle Heb. hiphil = Jewish Aramaic aphel with the meaning 
"become black,” several times as Syr. 3*har and as Mand. Shr II aphel with the meaning 
"be/become black.” 

Although the verb might derive from the adjective, the excellent attestation in Syri- 
ac militates against this hypothesis. Just as Akk. Sahurru, “rigid, stiff,” derives from the 
vb. Suharruru Il, “be/become rigid, deathly still,” so also Sähör could have followed 
such a development: “burned black; black."^ The interpretation of Shr as an original 
shaphel from Arr I, “glow, burn, smolder,” is improbable.5 “Because the stem is at- 
tested only during the exilic/postexilic period and yet seems well established in Ara- 
maic, it may represent an Aramaism."6 

The LXX translates the verb as melanoüsthai, the adjective as mélas. 

Ruppert 


l. See Gradwohl, 52. 

2. Cf. DJD, III, 239-40; Wagner, 112-13. 

3. See ANH, 420; LexSyr, 770; MdD, 451. 

4, Communication from B. Kienast. See AHw, III, 1133, 1260-61. 

5. P. A. H. de Boer, "Notes on Text and Meaning of Isaiah XXXVIII 9-20,” OTS 9 (1951) 
181; cf. L. Wächter, “Reste von Saf'el-Bildungen im Hebräischen,” ZAW 83 (1971) 384. 

6. Wagner, 113. 
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Contents: I. Etymology. Il. Synonyms. III. Occurrences. IV. Meaning: 1. Secular Use; 
2. Theological Use; V. LXX and Qumran. 


Sahar Il: L. Díez Merino, "Il vocabolario relativo alla ‘Ricerca di Dio’ nell’ AT. La radice 
Shr” BeO 25 (1983) 35-38; O. García de la Fuente, La búsqueda de Dios en el AT (Madrid, 
1971), esp. 25-26, 41-42; R. Martin-Achard, "Esaie 47 et la tradition prophétique sur Babylone," 
Prophecy. FS G. Fohrer. BZAW 150 (1980), 83-105. 
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I. Etymology. This root is attested in Akk. sahäru(m), “turn toward, go around, 
seek; stay”; similarly also in Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic, and in Mand. SHR 
III, “seek, explore.”' Comparable terms include OSA sähir, “the revolving one,” an epi- 
thet of the lunar god.* In two passages, Isa. 47:11 (Sahrah, probably piel inf. from 
Sah*rah?) and 47:15 (cj. Söh“räyik; MT: söh“rayik, “your traders, merchants”*), Shr 
means "do magic," "cause (it) to disappear by magic," or as a participle, "sorcerer, ma- 
gician." Alongside a derivation from $hr II, HAL considers a denomination of this piel 
from a subst. Sahar III to be possible, since AHw also adduces the meaning “encircle 
(particularly in the context of magic or sorcery), bewitch” (cf. sahiru[m], “turning 
around," Neo-Babylonian, "a sorcerer, fem. sähertu[m], “a sorceress”; also Arab. 
sahara, "bewitch, enchant, fascinate”; sähir, “sorcerer, enchanter, magician, charm- 
er”).> Nonetheless, semantic considerations by no means require the assumption of an 
additional root; Shr acquires the meaning “bewitch, enchant” simply by way of the 
magical practices expressed in the meaning “encircle, said of magic or sorcery."9 


II. Synonyms. Synonyms for Shr include: ‘wh piel, “wish, desire"; "hb, "love"; baš 
piel, "seek"; Ann hithpael, “plead for mercy/compassion”; gr, "call"; Swb, “turn 
around.” Successful 3hr can be expressed by ms’, “find” (Prov. 7:15). Apart from Prov. 
11:27 and Isa. 47:15 cj. (qal ptcp.), only piel forms are attested.’ The root Shr expresses 
an intensive activity, "being intent upon something" (qal), "searching (diligently) for 
something" (piel). Objects of such seeking include God (with nota accusativi as well 
as with el), wisdom (Job 7:21: God himself as subj.), the simple-minded man (Prov. 
7:15; subj.: the strange woman); with the dative also: robbery (Job 8:5); with double 
accusative Sih“rö müsär (Prov. 13:24), “he seeks him with discipline,” i.e., "he occa- 
sionally disciplines him [his son]."5 


III. Occurrences. Considering that 8 of the 14 occurrences (with cj.) are found in 
wisdom writings (Prov. 1:28; 7:15; 8:17; 11:27; 13:24; Job 7:21; 8:5; 24:5), Shr II 
emerges as a popular term among wisdom authors. There are 3 occurrences in the 
Psalms and psalmlike texts (Ps. 63:2[1]; 78:34; Isa. 26:9). The earliest occurrence that 
can be dated is Hos. 5:15, where Hosea explains the familiar cultic expression bg3 (piel) 
pänim (of Yahweh) with this wisdom term.? Preexilic texts include Prov. 11:27 and 


1. AHw, II, 1005; WTM, IV, 537; MdD, 451. 

2. See M. Höfner, in H. Gese, Hófner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, 
Altarabiens und der Mandäer. RM 10/2 (1970), 282, 326. 

3. See Bergsträsser, II, §22c. 

4. KBL*, 962; HAL, II, 750a; also IV, 1466a. 

5. HAL, IV, 1466; > “NW sahar; AHw, II, 1005, 1008-9; Wehr, 400. 

6. See CAD, XV, 46, with documentation; on the entire semantic spectrum see 37-38. 

7. See HP, 222. 

8. Cf. KBL?, 962; G. R. Driver, "Hebrew Notes on Prophets and Proverbs,” JTS 41 (1940) 
174; cf. comms., esp. O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 157, 164; on 
the obj. müsär, cf. also GK, $113; Synt., 894b. 

9. See H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 116. 
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I. Etymology. The Heb. Sahar is a primary noun.! The Akk. $eru(m) II and Assyr. 
Xiáru(m),? “morning,” militate against a verbal derivation, since the substantival form 
pirás generates only primary nouns;? moreover, OSA Sahar, “dawn, daybreak,” does 
not indicate a causative.* Forms occurring in Qumran include Middle Heb. Sahar ( 1QH 
4:6: k3hr, "like the dawn"; 11QPs* 26:11: establishment of the dawn [kwn hiphil]; 
4Q487 36,1 /Shr, uncertain); Jewish Aram. Sah*rd’, “morning dawn, early morning" ;? 
Moab. (fem.!) Shrt; cf. mbq' hshrt, "from daybreak";9 Ugar. Shr, “dawn, daybreak,” Shr 
par. gdm, “east wind";? Shr “Imt, “from this morning to eternity”;® as the twin gods Shr 
w3lm, "morning and evening star”? and ‘m Shr wslm Smmh, “to Shr and šim in 
heaven" ;!? Arab. sahar, “time before daybreak, early morning, dawn."!! The ancient 
Arabic god sahar, “dawn, daybreak,” is portrayed in reliefs with the symbol of the 
dragonhead.!? The form Sahar also appears as a nomen divinum in personal names, in- 
cluding Ugar. ilshr, “Shr is (my) god"; Phoen. ‘bdShr, Shrb'1.? 


II. Meaning. There is still some dispute concerning just which early morning natu- 
ral phenomenon is meant by Shr: “daybreak, morning twilight,” or “reddish glow that 
precedes the dawn, sunrise,” or “the first morning light."!4 Since the word “dawn” also 
includes a stage of daybreak, the time of early morning twilight before the sun rises, 


Creation in the OT (Philadelphia, 1984); P. Humbert, "Démesure et chute dans I’ AT,” Maggél 
shägedh. FS W. Vischer (Montpellier, 1960), 63-82; B. Janowski, Rettungsgewissheit und 
Epiphanie des Heils I. WMANT 59 (1989), esp. 182-91; J. W. McKay, “Helel and the Dawn- 
Goddess," VT 20 (1970) 451-64; idem, "Psalms of Vigil," ZAW 91 (1979) 229-47, esp. 243; H. G. 
May, "Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jerusalem," ZAW 55 (1937) 269-81; M. H. Pope, 
“Attar? WbMyth, I, 249-50; idem, “Sahr und Salim" WbMyth, 1, 306-7; H.-P. Stähli, Solare 
Elemente im Jahweglauben des AT. OBO 66 (1985), esp. 34-35; J. Ziegler, "Die Hilfe Gottes 'am 
Morgen,” Alttestamentliche Studien. FS F. Nótscher. BBB 1 (1950), 281-88. 


1. Contra C. J. Labuschagne, OT Studies (Pretoria, 1971), 56, who derives it from Arr I 
shaphel, “make glow." 

2. AHw, III, 1219, 1226. 

3. See GaG, $55j, 12a. 

4. Communication from B. Kienast. 

5. WTM, IV, 537; Jastrow, 1551-52. 

6. KAI 181.15; cf. DNSI, II, 1122. 

7. WUS, no. 2592; UT, no. 2399; KTU 1.12, I, 7(8); cf. M. J. Dahood, RSP, I, 349. 

8. KTU 3.5, 15; WUS, no. 2592. 

9. KTU 1.23, 52, 53; cf. H. Gese, in Gese, M. Hófner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen 
Altsyriens, Altarabiens und der Mandäer. RM 10/2 (1970), 80-82. 

10. KTU 1.100 51, 52; cf. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Die Bannung von Schlangengift," UF 
12 (1980) 157. 

11. Wehr, 400. 

12. Cf. M. Hófner, Religionen Altsyriens, 253, 271-72; here 317; on Akk. $eru(m) as a nomen 
divinum, “morning star,” see AHw, III, 1219. 

13. PNU, 95, 192, 370; Benz, 163, 180. 

14. On the first see Robertson; also Aalen, — I, 153-54, 165-66; on the second, Kóhler; on 
the last, Dalman, AuS, I/2 (1928), 601; W. Rudolph, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. KAT XIIU2 
(1971), 51. 
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while Sahar refers to a (fleeting) light phenomenon, concretely to an “emerging” red- 
dish light on the (eastern) horizon (vb. 77/15) or to the time when it appears, the term is 
probably best understood as “the first morning light” in the broader, albeit imprecise 
sense of the reddish light at dawn, which has nothing to do with the occasional morn- 
ing redness in northern latitudes.!ó Whereas Heb. Sahar is already considered to be part 
of the day itself (cf. Jgs. 19:25; Neh. 4:15), the corresponding Arab. sahar refers to the 
final part of the night, which is then followed by the fagr, that which is more properly 
called dawn.!? 


III. Problematic Passages. The meaning of Sahar is disputed in Isa. 8:20, “for 
teaching and for instruction (l*tóráà wlirüdä) 'im-lo' yo'm*rü kaddäbär hazzeh “Ser 
én-ló Sahar’ Does däbär refer to “for teaching and instruction" (“those who do not 
keep to this [to Dt. 18:9-15] have no future"!5) — but then can mr really mean “hold to 
something"? — or more likely to what was said in v. 19 (just as yo m*ríá in v. 20 seems 
to be picking up yö'm“rü from v. 19)? Although one can reposition v. 20aba (after 
v. 19a) and reinterpret ‘el-“/dhdyw as singular, “their God" (for Israel: Yahweh),!? 
yielding thereby a comprehensible text suggesting the meaning "dawn," neither Isaiah 
nor his redactors would have referred to the replies of ghosts and diviners (v. 19) as 
törä. The dative lô in v. 20bp thus probably refers not to the speaker in v. 20ba, but 
rather to däbär (v. 20ba). In that case, however, a different meaning must be assumed 
for Sahar, not least because among the early versions only the Vg. reads matutina lux 
(cf. BHK). The term Sahar might be understood from the perspective of Akk. 
Sahüru( m), "turn around (for the purpose of sorcery, bewitchment)."?? Because the da- 
tive /6 (v. 20b) is too far removed to refer back to yé'm*rii, v. 20 should probably be 
translated, “By law and regulation! What they say has no force;"?! the reference being 
to the "power of magic" Although HAL thus assumes the presence of a hapax 
legomenon Sahar III with the meaning “magic, power (to bewitch maliciously),"?? the 
root Sahar III is probably not to be separated from Sahar II. The obviously redactional, 
compound saying in Isa. 8:19-20 refers to practices forbidden by the Torah (cf. v. 20a; 
cf. Dt. 18:9-15). Strikingly, the adjuring asseveration refers less to the illegality of such 
practices than to their inefficiency: @n-l6 Sahar (v. 20b). 

It is virtually impossible to determine whether mishdr in Ps. 110:3 (mérehem 
mishär) represents a substantive meaning “dawn” deriving from Sahar II or is a result 


15. See V.1 below. 

16. See the extensive discussion in Kóhler. 

17. See Kóhler, 59. 

18. So R. Kilian, Jesaja 1-12. NEB 17 (1986), 69. 

19. So Schwarz, 219. 

20. > “NW Sahar; cf. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 364, 373-74; 
prompted by a suggestion from G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Notes on Prophets and Proverbs,” JTS 41 
(1940) 162; O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 71983), 199; H.-P. Müller, “Die 
weisheitliche Lehrerzählung im AT und seiner Umwelt,” WO 8 (1975/76) 73-74. 

21. Müller, 74. 

22. HAL, IV, 1469. 
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the ascension of the son of Helios, Phaethon, on his father’s sun chariot, an ascen- 
sion that ends with Phaethon, struck by Zeus’s thunderbolt, plunging into the 
Eridanus.** Establishing a connection with Eos, Greek dawn, requires an understand- 
ing of this particular Phaethon together with a different Phaethon, the son of Eos and 
Cephalus. If Phaethon is a Greek epithet for the morning star (heösphöros), then 
hélel could be an epithet for Athtar,?? though the genealogy does not fit even if Sahar 
here (like Moab. šhrt) were feminine.* The motif of gigantomachy also attested in 
Greek mythology might then provide the background to Isa. 14:12-15.*! According 
to Craigie, ben-Sahar refers not to genealogy but to the morning setting of the Venus 
star, in which case the genealogical problem would be solved.** Perhaps, however, 
the background is actually the simple astronomical observation that the morning star 
is able to rise only a little above the horizon before the rising sun makes it “disap- 
pear" from the observer's vision and prevents it from rising above the stars (cf. Isa. 
14:13). The brightly shining star on the morning horizon thus appears as a fallen di- 
vine being and as such was able to refer metaphorically to a fallen being that tried to 
assault heaven. 

This is the place to discuss the hapax legomenon mishär in Ps. 110:3 (mérehem 
mishär), even though an emendation to Sahar on the basis of dittography might not 
prove persuasive.*? Because OT Hebrew does not reliably attest a feminine meaning 
for anarthrous Sahar (“dawn” as a goddess; contra McKay), Ps. 110:3 cannot really be 
interpreted as referring to the "birth" of the (Davidic) king from the womb of the dawn 
goddess. Here mišhār probably has the same meaning as 3ahar.^^ But then what does 
"from the womb of the dawn" mean? Is the reference to begetting at all? The reading 
attested by the LXX (also Pesh. and several Hebrew mss.) y‘lidtikd, "I have begotten 
you,” apparently represents an accommodation to Ps. 2:7, which is why the difficult 
MT reading should be maintained.* The deletion of /*kd tal, “to you (the) dew,” in the 
LXX suggests textual accommodation. One can thus translate: “On holy mountains, 
from the womb of the morning the dew of your youth [not: young manhood] (comes) 
to you.”* The refreshing, vivifying dew of the early morning emerges, as it were, from 
the “womb” of dawn; i.e., the dawn “bestows” the dew, which functions here as a meta- 
phor for the freshness of youth of the (chosen) king, or better yet as a metaphor for the 
divinely effected strengthening of the yet youthful king. All this takes place "on the 
holy mountains," i.e., on Zion. 

One crux interpretum is the technical remark "al- 'ayyelet hassahar, “according to 


38. See H. von Geisan, KIPauly, IV, 689; also Grelot, 30-32. 

39, See Wildberger, Isaiah 13—27, 64-65. 

40. So McKay, “Helel,” 458-60. 

41. See Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 64. 

42. Craigie, 224. 

43. For: KBL?, 573; against: GesB, 468; HAL, II, 644. 

44. Cf. Stoebe, “Erwägungen.” 188; HAL, II, 644. 

45, Cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. HKAT 1V/2 (51968), 482-83; A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL (Eng. 
trans. 1962), in loc.; a different view is taken by Kraus, Psalms 60—150, in loc. 

46. See Gunkel, HKAT II/2 (51968), 486. 
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the Deer of the Dawn,” in Ps. 22:1(S), presumably an indication of melody.*’ Deleting 
hassahar and reading “/atit, “according to the Elathite,’4* seems arbitrary. Yet one 
probably did connect a sacred animal, a “deer, hind” or “doe of a fallow deer,” to the 
dawn (originally to the deity?).*? One might understand ‘ayyelet as a feminine of “yd, 
"strength" (Ps. 88:5[4]), which from the perspective of Syr. 'iyälä’, "help," could also 
be understood as “help” as supported by LXX hyper tés analémpseds tés hedthinés, 
"on the early morning help.” In any event, the psalm might later have been interpreted 
from the perspective of “help in the morning" (see above). Questionable readings in- 
clude "yalát (as in v. 20) as a feminine of “ydl, "(breath of) life" (?), “(to be sung) at 
the breathing of the dawn";*! also the understanding of ayyeler as an "otherwise unat- 
tested feminine form ‘ayil, thus ‘female sheep,” which the petitioner must present as a 
sin offering at dawn.>? 

Names containing the term Sahar*? include the old place name seret hassahar (Josh. 
13:19), in which 3ahar probably represents a divine name; and the probably late PNs 
Vhisahar “my brother is Sahar” (or "brother of Sahar"?) (1 Ch. 7:10), 3*haryá, 
“Yahweh is Sahar’ (1 Ch. 8:26), in which Sahar is probably to be understood meta- 
phorically,5* and finally Sah*rayim, “born at the hour of Sahar” (1 Ch. 8:8).55 

Ruppert 


47. Cf. ibid., 88; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1—59. CC (Eng. trans. 1987), in loc. 

48. H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, /ntro. to the Psalms (Eng. trans., Macon, Ga., 1998), 350-51. 

49. Cf. HAL, I, 40; cf. A. Jirku, '^Ajjelet ha’-Sahar (Ps 21,1)" ZAW 65 (1953) 85-86, with 
reference to archaeological evidence in Anatolia. 

50. So B. D. Eerdmans, “On the Road to Monotheism,” Essays on Masoretic Psalms. OTS | 
(1942) 117; idem, The Hebrew Book of Psalms. OTS 4 (1947) 173. See HAL, I, 40. 

51. L. Delekat, “Probleme der Psalmeniiberschriften,” ZAW 76 (1964) 296-97. 

52. S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, IV (Oslo, 1922), 26; cf. 26-29; more reserved in idem, 
The Psalms in Israel's Worship (2 vols.; New York, 1962), II, 214. 

53. See A. Cooper, RSP, III, 420. 

54. IPN, 169. 

55. KBL?, 962. 
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Contents: I. 1. Occurrences and Etymology. 2. LXX. II. Verb: 1. Basic Considerations; 2. Piel 
and Hiphil: a. Human Beings as Subjects; b. Yahweh as Subject; 3. Niphal and Hophal. II. 
Substantival Derivatives. IV. Qumran. 


I. 1. Occurrences and Etymology. The word group Sht is attested 165 times in He- 
brew; the verb occurs by far the most frequently, including 95 times in the hiphil 
(though in Dnl. 8:24a in a corrupt text; cf. BHS), 39 in the piel, 6 in the niphal, 2 in the 
hophal (only the ptcp.; Mal. 1:14 cited in 5Q10 1, 1 with the pual ptcp.). Derivations 
similarly include primarily substantival verbal forms, including the hiphil ptcp. mashit 
20 times, the hophal ptcp. moshät once, then *mashét and mishat only once each.! The 
subst. ptcp. S*hita occurs 3 times in Biblical Aramaic, the same form also once in 
Sirach (Aramaism). The verb also occurs 9 times in the hiphil and once in the hophal in 
Sirach. 

Although the root occurs about 20 times in the Hebrew and twice in the Aramaic 
Qumran writings, the conditions of the texts do not always allow a reliable interpreta- 
tion. Later Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic attest only sparse occurrences; here the 
word group has largely been replaced by Abi. It is otherwise attested in most of the 
other West and South Semitic languages, including Phoenician, Yaudi, Egyptian Ara- 
maic, and Syriac (also attested here with partial assimilation, Shr, the latter perhaps 
also in Old Aramaic).? The occurrences are uncertain in Ugaritic as well as in one 
Ammonite inscription (more likely a correspondence with Sahat).4 The Arabic equiva- 
lent is sahata, “destroy, extirpate,” the OSA equivalent sht, destroy." In Ethiopic it is 
difficult to determine whether equivalents derive from $ht or Sht.© East Semitic attests 
no corresponding term. 

The basic meaning of the root cannot be precisely determined. Although the general 
meaning seems to be "destroy, ruin," West Semitic attests this meaning only for derived 


Sahat. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XI," Bibl 54 (1973) 351-66, esp. 355-56; 
G. Harder, “6cipw kTA.," TDNT, IX, 93-106; M. T. Houtsma, "Textkritisches," ZAW 27 (1907) 
57-59; O. Keel, “Erwagungen zum Sitz im Leben des vormosaischen Pascha und zur Etymologie 
von NOB,” ZAW 84 (1972) 414-34; R. E. Murphy, “Sahar in the Qumran Literature,” Bibl 39 
(1958) 61-66; D. Vetter, “MMW Shr pi /hi. to ruin,” TLOT, III, 1317-19; L. Wächter, "Reste von 
Saf'el-Bildungen im Hebriiischen,” ZAW 83 (1971) 380-89, esp. 384-85. 


1. See III.2 below. 

2. Jastrow, 851, 1548, 1552. > 93N häbal (chäbhal) II (IV, 185-88); cf. Harder, 99. 

3. See DNSI, II, 1122-23; LexSyr, 771-72, 768; KAI 222A.32. 

4. See UT, no. 2400; M. Baldacci, "The Ammonite Text from Tell Siran and North-West Se- 
mitic Philology,” VT 31 (1981) 364-67; HAL, IV, 1470a. 

5. On Arabic see Lane, 1/4, 1314; on OSA, Conti-Rossini, 194: cf. W. W. Müller, 
“Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum Hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW 75 (1963) 315; Beeston, 125. 

6. HAL, IV, 1458-59, 1469-70. 
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plains why neither imperfects nor participles occur with the piel, while both occur with 
the hiphil, with the former occurring far more frequently. 

The infinitive construct with /* occurs with striking and almost equally distributed 
frequency in connection with both conjugation stems, generally (about 30 times) after 
verbs of movement or volition (the latter only with the hiphil) to refer to a mode of ac- 
tion or attitude focused or intent on radical destruction. The piel again presupposes that 
such destruction does indeed come about, whereas the hiphil focuses on the intention 
to bring it about;'- a commensurate situation applies to constructions using the nega- 
tions /*bilt? or min. 

The most frequent subjects of the verb or of the verb governing the infinitive con- 
struct are human beings, less frequently God, though in one series of passages human 
beings act at God's behest such that the latter represents the actual initiator of the ac- 
tion. Other entities and powers appear as subjects commissioned by God in isolated in- 
stances. Those affected are always human beings, either as direct objects or as the main 
bearers of suffering and thus as the primary target of such acts. One should also note 
that the destruction of concrete objects is adduced almost exclusively as comparisons 
for the fate of human beings and that the corresponding passages are to be understood 
from this perspective. 

The negated jussive of the hiphil in Ps. 57:1(Eng. S); 58:1(S); 59:1(S); 75:1(S) is 
probably a technical musical term that probably cannot be interpreted reliably.!? 

The niphal and hophal express the result of destructive activities or, in a more gen- 
eral sense, a state of corruption. 


2. Piel and Hiphil. a. Human Beings as Subjects. The point of departure for the piel 
and hiphil of the verb are those passages in which human beings function as subjects 
who are responsible for their actions. 

(1) War and Power Politics. Destructive and extirpative action occurs above all in war, 
and the verb is associated with this theme with particular frequency. One adversary ad- 
vances ruthlessly against the other with the goal of completely overcoming and beating 
him, of annihilating him as an independent entity, something presupposing that the for- 
mer possesses the superior power to which the latter of necessity falls victim or is at least 
powerful and dangerous enough seriously to threaten the latter's existence. The most im- 
portant passages here initially are those in which Israel represents the superior party or 
which focus on inner-Israelite conflicts. Joab goes out to subject the Ammonites to David 
and to pay them back once and for all for their hostility (2 S. 11:1; cf. 10:1-14). In the par- 
allel passage in Chronicles, their land is the object of the verb (1 Ch. 20:1); the land itself 
will be decimated by a devastating military campaign resulting in such serious loss of life 
that they will cease to exist as an independent people and political entity. In Josh. 22:23 
such devastation is directed at the land of two Israelite tribes as part of internal Israelite 
chastisement for constructing illegitimate altars (cf. vv. 1Off.). 


12. HP, 261-62. 
13. Survey of the interpretive attempts in HAL, IV, 1471-72. 
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killing of these two people constitutes an extremely grievous transgression. In the case 
of Saul it is also a sacrilege, since Saul, as the anointed of Yahweh, possesses special 
dignity.” 

This context also includes Sir. 8:16, which warns against underhanded murder by a 
hot-tempered person, and Jer. 2:30b, which compares the killing of prophets in Israel 
to destruction by a ravenous lion. According to Gen. 38:9, when Onan spills his seed 
uselessly on the ground instead of begetting a son, thus avoiding his levirate obligation, 
he is in fact extinguishing another person, namely, his deceased brother, since now that 
brother cannot live on in his descendants (cf. vv. 8,10;26 the same issue in 2 S. 14:11; 
see below). 

Ex. 21:26 addresses the mistreatment of a slave whose eye is destroyed, i.e., a case 
of severe bodily harm for which compensation must be provided. Lev. 19:27 prohibits 
men from marring the edges of their beards. Use of $hr in this context (cf. by contrast 
glh piel in Lev. 21:5) perhaps expresses the understanding that such an illegitimate rite 
violates the integrity of the body.?? 

The remaining passages do not reflect situations involving immediate and direct de- 
struction, but rather situations involving destructive actions or behavior leading to the 
damage of the affected object and ultimately to its complete destruction. People are al- 
most exclusively the subjects of such actions in wisdom texts. "An undisciplined king 
ruins his people [city]" (Sir. 10:3; the same applies retrospectively to the Babylonian 
king as a result of his power politics, Isa. 14:20). The hypocrite?® destroys the personal 
life of others by besmirching their reputations (Prov. 11:9); the same applies to an en- 
emy to whom secrets are entrusted (Sir. 12:11; cf. v. 10). The consequences of the adul- 
terer's actions ruin his own life (nepes, Prov. 6:32; cf. 29-31,33-35; cf. also Sir. 9:8, 
here probably hophal pf., “be ruined"); the same applies to those who under the control 
of evil passion (nepes, here the subj., Sir. 6:4; 19:3). 

Two passages involve concrete objects. By neglecting the temple edifice, the kings 
of Judah for all practical purposes let it go to ruin (2 Ch. 34:11). By contrast, the re- 
deemer (go el) in Ruth 4:6 acts out of self-interest when he withdraws from marriage 
with Ruth in order to prevent (future) damage to his inheritance (nah^lá), though he 
does exaggerate in saying that he would be destroying his inheritance and thus be act- 
ing irresponsibly.” 

Abstractions can also be objects (on nepes in Prov. 6:32, see above). The priests 
have caused many to stumble by their instruction?? and thereby corrupted the covenant 
of Levi (Mal. 2:8). The king of Tyre corrupted his wisdom through pride (Ezk. 28:17). 
In pursuing his brother (Judah) with the sword, Edom suppressed the pity (rah*mim) 


25. + NWA mäsah, IX, 49-51. 

26. > 9" zara’, IV, 143-62. 

27. Though cf. also > NA gillah (gillach), IIl, 14-17. 

28. — "n hänzp, V, 36-44. 

29. On the attendant legal problems, cf. comms., esp. W. Rudolph, Das Buch Ruth; Das 
Hohelied; Die Klagelieder. KAT XVIV/1-3 (1962), 60-65, 67. 

30. > mmn törä. 
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and its kingdom were not immediately destroyed (2 Ch. 12:7,12, kn®!). By contrast, 
Josiah is killed because he ignored the divine warning that might have saved him (2 Ch. 
35:21; cf. v. 22). Similarly Israel will no longer experience such destruction after re- 
turning to Yahweh once and for all (Dt. 4:31; cf. > 219 sáb in v. 30) 

Mal. 3:11 can also be discussed in this context. Here the appropriate tithe will alleg- 
edly prompt Yahweh to prevent the “devourer” (locusts) from destroying the fruit of 
the field. According to Isa. 65:8, Yahweh will preserve only the better part of Israel, 
i.e., the part that has remained faithful to him (cf. vv. 11-15), and thus not destroy all of 
Israel; here the comparison is with a vine that because of a few good grapes will not be 
entirely discarded. By contrast, Sodom as a whole will escape destruction if only a few 
righteous persons can be found in it so that such persons will not die with the wicked 
(Gen. 18:28,31-32; cf. v. 23). 

According to Dt. 9:26; 10:10; and Ps. 106:23, one factor prompting Yahweh not to 
destroy Israel in the wilderness was Moses’ intercession (in Dt. 9:25-26 and Ps. 106:23 
Sht is probably an intensification of the preceding statement).°* Ps. 106:23 refers meta- 
phorically to someone standing in a breach in the city wall (peres??). Because Ezk. 
22:30 uses the same expression, the reference is probably similar first of all to the in- 
tercession that could have thwarted Israel's later catastrophe, though the more likely 
comparison with Ezk. 13:5 does prompt the conclusion that the real task was to bring 
Israel to proper understanding, thereby prompting its conversion and thwarting the ca- 
tastrophe. 

References to unconditional future preservation from destruction are found only in 
Hos. 11:9 with regard to Israel and in the announcement in Gen. 9:11,15 that no flood 
will ever again destroy the earth and all that lives in it (cf. Sir. 44:18). 


3. Niphal and Hophal. The niphal of the verb describes the condition brought about 
by such destructive actions, the cause of such action being in all but one instance hu- 
man beings. It is the sinful behavior of humankind in general that brings destruction 
upon the entire earth (Gen. 6:11,12a; cf. v. 12b), just as it is the Israelites’ own fault 
that their deeds ( */iJót) are perverted (Ezk. 20:44).5* Similarly in Jer. 13:7 and 18:4 it is 
human beings who, consciously or not, cause certain objects to become unusable (il- 
lustrating in 18:4 Israel's degeneracy, which displeased Yahweh, and in 13:7 the immi- 
nent ruin of Israel; on 13:7 cf. v. 955), Only the devastation of Egypt in Ex. 8:20(24) is 
the result of an insect plague Yahweh himself imposes upon the country (v. 20b, 
emended text; cf. BHS56). 

In contrast to the niphal, the hophal (ptcp.) serves only to establish the ruined condi- 


51. — 932 kn‘ (II.2), VII, 207-9. 

52. > 12% imd hiphil. 

53. > P9 paras (11.2), XII, 109-10. 

54. In this regard, as well as on Zeph. 3:7, see Il.2.a.(2) above. 

55. See in this regard IL2.b above; also D. Bourguet, "La métaphore de la ceinture: Jérémie 
13/1-11,” ETR 62 (1987) 165-84. 

56. On “äröb see HAL, IL, 879. 
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tion of a specific entity in the sense that it now cannot be used in its normal way (sacri- 
ficial animal, Mal. 1:14;57 fountain, Prov. 25:26), though these passages also illustrate 
human transgression over against Yahweh by adducing a single symptom or by em- 
ploying a metaphor.?3 


III. Substantival Derivatives. 

1. mashít. The substantival hiphil participle refers first of all, commensurate with 
the use of the verb, to specific personal entities as being particularly ruinous and merci- 
lessly destructive. In 1 S. 13:17 and 14:15, it is a Philistine military formation that ap- 
parently has the specific task of devastating Israelite territory. Here mašhît may even be 
a technical term for such a formation.?? Jer. 22:7 may refer to several such formations. 
The reference is in any event to a superior power that at Yahweh's behest will utterly 
destroy Jerusalem as the seat of the king. Other passages similarly refer to a military 
opponent who as Yahweh's emissary will fall upon Israel and other nations with over- 
whelming power and who as such exhibits almost superhuman features (Israel as the 
object in Jer. 4:7 [by contrast, focus of the preservation of Israel in Isa. 54:16; cf. vv. 
15,17]; other nations in Jer. 51:1, here using the expression räah mashit, and Ezk. 
21:36[31], with häräse mashit, probably formulated after the model of Isa. 54:169). 
By referring to the threatening demonic figure of the “destroyer” as mashít, Ex. 12:23 
thus characterizes it similarly as the embodiment of superhuman destructive power.®! 

The mal’äk plays a comparable role in 2 S. 24:16 and 1 Ch. 21:15, where mashit is, 
however, used verbally.9? The notion of such a demonic power may also be behind the 
ba'al or "i$ mashít mentioned in Prov. 18:9; 28:24. Those who are slack in work or who 
rob (gäzal®) their parents are then comparable to a ruinous demon or to a person who 
employs such a demon (on ba'al in the latter sense, cf. ba'"lat- 'ób in 1 S. 28:7). The 
question must remain open whether mašhît here is indeed to be understood personally 
or, as in the following passages, more as an abstraction. 

In the remaining passages, mashít takes on the abstract meaning “(complete) de- 
struction, ruin.” It is construed most frequently with /* to express that the action aims at 
or ultimately ends with the definitive destruction of the object; applied to Israel, it re- 
fers to Yahweh's own future actions (Ezk. 5:16aa, through deadly arrows of famine; cf. 
the piel in v. 16aß; also 9:6,8%) and the ongoing hostility of the Philistines (Ezk. 
25:15). The same applies to the conflict — caused by Yahweh — between two of Is- 
rael's enemies (2 Ch. 20:23, "azfrá, probably a corrupt text; see BHS; cf. v. 22) as well 


57. Concerning 5Q10 1, 1 see I.1 above. 

58. On the hophal perfect in Sir. 9:8, see II.2.a.(2) above. 

59, See Houtsma, 59. 

60. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 450. 
61. > NOD päsah (II.1), XII, 9-14; Keel, 421-27, 431-33. 

62. See II.2.b above. 

63. > 513 gäzal (IID), II, 457-58. 

64. For detailed discussion see Keel, 425-26. 

65. Concerning this and 5:16ap, see IL2.b above. 
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as to the sinful behavior of an individual (2 Ch. 22:4), whereas the Passover rite pre- 
vents ruinous disaster from coming upon Israel (Ex. 12:13; cf. v. 23; see the discussion 
above). 

Because of Babylon's attacks on Zion, Jer. 51:25 characterizes and condemns it as 
har hammashit (cf. v. 24; according to v. 25af also because of its destructive actions 
against the entire world, i.e., including other nations,® albeit the latter quite at the be- 
hest of Yahweh [v. 20],6° which is why v. 25af is probably to be viewed as an 
addendum®®). Because of the ruinous effects of the foreign cults practiced on the 
Mount of Olives, 2 K. 23:13 also refers to it as har-hammashit.9? In Jer. 5:26 mashít re- 
fers metaphorically to the traps of bird hunters and was doubtless chosen to evoke the 
hopeless situation into which the wealthy bring the poor (cf. vv. 27-28). When Dnl. 
10:8 says that Daniel's complexion grew deathly pale, it means that he lost all compo- 
sure and traces of human dignity.? 


2. Remaining Derivations. The remaining substantival derivations generally mean 
"destruction, ruin.” In Ezk. 9:1b the term *mashét together with ki (“destroying 
weapon") refers to the catastrophe recounted in what follows (cf. mashit in 9:67!). The 
substantival hophal participle (Lev. 22:25) characterizes the castration of an animal as 
ruinous damage rendering the animal unsuitable for sacrifice (cf. Mal. 1:14).?? Isa. 
52:14 uses mishat to refer to the total physical marring of the Servant of Yahweh 
(though the text may be corrupt^?). 

In Biblical Aramaic this word group is attested only by the substantival feminine 
form of the peal participle, which refers to *depravity" in the ethical sense, i.e., to evil, 
wicked behavior or speech (in Dnl. 6:5ba as grounds for accusation, in v. Sb par. Sali, 
"neglect" [v. 5bf probably representing an addendum; cf. BHS], in 2:9 par. kidbá, “ly- 
ing" [used in apposition to milla, not as an adjective’*]). The same form occurs in the 
plural in Sir. 30:11 (Aramaism) in reference to the bad behavior of the son one is trying 
to educate (cf. vv. 1-10,12-13).75 


IV. Qumran. In the Hebrew Qumran texts the hiphil of the verb refers to the 
antidivine, destructive actions of the Kittim (1QpHab 4:13) and of the enemies of the 
community in general, actions also personally threatening individual members of the 
community (1QH 2:27; cf. ll. 25-26). The same applies to mashít in reference to such 
hostile powers (pl. in IQH 3:38; sg. in 4Q511 1:6; in apposition to > 70% satdn in 1QH 


66. See II.2.a.(1) above. 

67. See in this regard II.2.b above. 

68. See W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT V12 (?1968), 309-11. 

69. Not to be emended with BHS; cf. HAL, II, 644b. 

70. > Tm hód (hódh) (11.4), HI, 355. 

71. See in this regard IIl.] above; on v. 1b as an addendum, cf. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 222-23. 
72. See in this regard 11.3 above. 

73. Cf. BHS; HAL, II, 644. 

74. But cf. KBL!, 1084, 1129. 

75. On Sahat, "ruin," in Sirach, see IV below. 
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reference now more likely being to the vb. 3t, something perhaps elsewhere the case 
as well, for example, as suggested by the customary LXX translation of Sahat as 
diaphthorá. 

Wüchter 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Etymology. II. The Verb 3tp: 1. Cleansing; 2. Rescue; 3. Danger 
and Destruction. III. The Noun $erep. IV. 1. Qumran; 2. LXX. 


I. Occurrences and Etymology. The root stp is a fientic root occurring 31 times in 
the OT as a verb and 6 times as a noun. The notion of flowing water regularly comes to 
expression. The semantic scope includes water rinsing off, washing over, and washing 
away, and as such to water that flows, overflows, or sweeps away in contexts involving 
situations that can preserve, threaten, or even destroy life. The same applies to Aramaic 
and Modern Hebrew witnesses.! The Arabic term Satafa, "rinse (out), wash,” is re- 
stricted to the cleansing function of water.” A more comprehensive understanding is 
found in Egyptian texts in which stf can refer to the pouring out of liquid in preparing 
medications or of water in general (for watering the land).? From the period of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom, ttf refers to the pouring out of liquids, including water that pours out 
onto the land and possibly even floods it.* 

Unfortunately the meaning of subst. stp in one Ugaritic text is unclear? but there 
does not seem to be any connection with Heb. stp. A homonymous relationship is prob- 
ably also present with the Akkadian vb. Satadpu(m), which with a divine subject means 
"preserve, rescue life."5 Otherwise one would have to reckon with extreme polysemy 


stp. J. Barth, “OW IW,” ZAW 33 (1913) 306-7; idem, “Miscellen 1. Zu VIW ‘Flut, ” ZAW 
34 (1914) 69; J. Day, God's Conflict with the Dragon and the Sea. UCOP 35 (1985); H. Gese, 
"Die strómende Geissel des Hadad und Jesaja 28,15 und 18," Archdologie und AT. FS 
K. Galling (Tübingen, 1970), 127-34; H. Klein, "Das Klima Palástinas auf Grund der alten 
hebräischen Quellen)’ ZDPV 37 (1914) 217-49, 297-327; R. Liwak, "Die altorientalischen 
Grossmächte in der Metaphorik der Prophetie,” Prophetie und geschichtliche Wirklichkeit im 
alten Israel. FS S. Herrmann (Stuttgart, 1991), 206-30; H. G. May, "Some Cosmic Connota- 
tions of mayim rabbim, ‘Many Waters,” JBL 74 (1955) 9-21; S. Poznański, "Miscellen 6. Zu 
viv noU," ZAW 36 (1916) 119-20; P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans l'AT. 
SVT 6 (1958). 


1. WTM, IV, 542-43; Jastrow, 1554-55. 

2. Wehr, 471. 

3. WbAS, IV, 342, with a reference to Copt. soff. 

4. WbÄS, V, 411-12. 

5. KTU 4.150, 1; cf. WUS, no. 2599 with UT, no. 2406. 
6. AHw, III, 1203. 
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(antithetical meaning), though that is certainly conceivable in that Heb. srp can refer to 
both positive and negative power. 

It is possible to establish an etymological connection among Sfp, $sp, and sáp 
(qal, "flood"; niphal “make float"; cf. Aram. rüp), if one assumes a consonant 
switch,’ thus construing Sefep and Sesep parallel (Isa. 54:8) and assuming a 
biconsonantal basis (3p/sp). In any event, the dominant semantic notion, expressed 
by a p at the end of a Hebrew root, is that of loss or diminution frequently realized in 
combination with $ in initial and p in third position (alongside stp, e.g., 5p II, Sdp, 
Shp, Ssp, 3sp), though also with f as the second and p as the third consonant (e.g., htp, 
Tp).* 

Expressions with stp include 3ótep s‘daqé (Isa. 10:22); gesem šôtēp (Ezk. 13:11,13; 
38:22); nahal Sötep (2 Ch. 32:4; Isa. 30:28; 66:12; Jer. 47:2); sûs sótep (Jer. 8:6); S61 
šôtēp (Isa. 28:15,18). 


Il. The Verb stp. 

1. Cleansing. Because holiness could be transferred through contact, when the 
priest prepared meat for the sin offering? he had to cleanse not only the blood- 
spattered garment but also the vessel that prior to the cultic act itself had already come 
into contact with *aspersed" blood. If the vessel was earthen, it was to be broken; if 
bronze, it had to be scoured and rinsed with water insofar as it was considered valu- 
able (Lev. 6:21[Eng. 28]). The result of contact with impurity was comparable to in- 
correctly executed sacralization. Here too the earthen vessel was to be broken while a 
precious wooden vessel had to be rinsed with water, apparently because wood itself 
was scarce (15:12). The transference of impurity from someone with a discharge 
could be avoided only if such persons washed their hands with water prior to contact 
with others (15:11). 

The lack of distinction between strictly hygienic and ritual cleansing !? after contam- 
ination evident in Lev. 15:12 probably also applies to Ezk. 16:9. In an historical retro- 
spective, Yahweh's concern for Jerusalem as a maturing woman comes to expression in 
that he bathes her with water, anoints her with oil, and washes off the (purificatory) 
blood from her.!! 

In 1 K. 22:38 blood is similarly washed away with water when the chariot of the 
king of Israel, who fell in battle with the Arameans, is cleansed in the "pool of Sa- 
maria."!? This washing semiritually cleanses the king's reputation, quite in contrast to 
the prostitutes who wash themselves in the unclean water. 


7. See C. J. Labuschagne, "Original Shaph'el-Forms in Biblical Hebrew,” OTWSA 10 (1971) 
54; GK, 819a. 

8. See K. Koskinen, “Kompatibilität in den dreikonsonantischen hebräischen Wurzeln," 
ZDMG 114 (1964) 51 n. 4. 

9, — ROM hára' (chata’), IV, 309-19. 

10. > "it tahar, V, 287-96; > D») mayim, VIII, 265-88. 

Il. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 340. 

12. See in this regard H. Weippert, Palästina in vorhellenistischer Zeit (Munich, 1988), 539. 
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Reflections in ancient Jewish legal texts underscoring the significance of the water 
from wadis for purification in case of water scarcity show that the understanding of 
such washings must not categorically be isolated from the phenomenon of flowing wa- 
ter, which is often associated with Stp.'° 


2. Rescue. The postexilic texts 2 Ch. 32:4 and Ps. 78:20 allude to historical situa- 
tions. After Ps. 78:12-13 recounts the miracle of the Red Sea, vv. 14ff. go beyond Ex. 
17:6 regarding the wilderness period in mentioning how God provides water for the 
people (r*hómót, v. 15), with n*hàlim gushing out from the rock (v. 20, záb par. Stp). 
This passage probably also evokes the notion of wadis filling with water during the 
rainy season! (cf. > "113 nähär in v. 16; cf. also 2 K. 3:20; Joel 4:18[3:18]). 

2 Ch. 32:4 makes a peculiar reference with regard to the term nahal. As one of the 
military preparations during the time of Hezekiah, the people stopped all the springs 
and “the wadi that flowed through the land" (hannahal hassótep b*tók-hà Gres), possi- 
bly a reference to the Shiloah tunnel or a canal predating it.'> 

The retrospective in Ps. 124 describes those who would have swallowed up the 
psalmist alive had Yahweh not kept them away (vv. 2-3; cf. Ps. 79:7; Isa. 9:11[10]; Jer. 
51:34). Mention is then made in vv. 4-5 to the flood that would have swept life (nepes) 
away (mayim 3*tapáná, par. nahlä 'abar and hammayim hazzédónim). Although nahlá 
suggests a wadi that becomes a death trap after suddenly being filled by heavy rain- 
fall,!6 here the notion — as shown by the personification of danger!” — has a mytho- 
logical reference, particularly since Yahweh appears as the master of the waters of 
chaos and since even the waters of the underworld can be understood as a river (nähär, 
Jon. 2:3-4[2-3]) or wadi (nahal, Ps. 18:5[4]).!3 In any event, these verses metaphori- 
cally describe preservation from mortal danger. 

The same applies to the oracle of salvation in Isa. 43:1-7. The new exodus of exiles 
is secured (v. 2) in that Yahweh protects his people from the overwhelming waters 
when they cross rivers (n“häröt).!? This passage situationally combines the story of the 
miracle of the Reed Sea during the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 14) with the "rivers" famil- 
iar in Babylonia. 

Cant. 8:6-7 uses metaphor and comparison to express with penetrating forcefulness 
the insuperable nature of love and passion, maintaining that both are as unassailable as 
death and the underworld. Not even the “many waters" (mayim rabbim) can overcome 
love, nor can floods (n*hárót) sweep it away (stp). This passage, too, evokes a mythical 


13. Mish. Miqw. 5:6; “Ed. 5:2; Tos. ‘Ed. 4:10. See AuS, V1 (1928), 211. 

14. > YN) nahal, IX, 335-40. 

15. For the former see P. Welten, Geschichte und Geschichtsdarstellung in den Chronik- 
büchern. WMANT 42 (1973), 30 n. 90; for the latter, J. Becker, 2 Chronik. NEB 20 (1988), 106. 

16. See K.-H. Bernhardt, Das Problem der altorientalischen Kónigsideologie im AT. SVT 8 
(1961), 278-79 n. 4. 

17. On vm and nhr as deities in the myth of Ba'al, see KTU 1.1-6. 

18. See May, 17. 

19. See Gilg. X ii 25 et passim. 
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dimension rather than merely illustrating a sapiential maxim that compares love to a 
fire that cannot be extinguished by water.*° 

As in 2 Ch. 32:4, in Isa. 66:12 nahal S6tép is not a harmful phenomenon (cf. by con- 
trast Isa. 30:28; Jer. 47:2). In this Trito-Isaianic oracle (66:7-14), Yahweh gives Jerusa- 
lem prosperity (Sälöm) like a river (k*ndhdr; cf. 48:18) and the wealth (käböd) of the 
nations "like an overflowing stream." 


3. Danger and Destruction. Most occurrences involve situations of danger and de- 
struction and can basically be divided into those involving an individual and those in- 
volving a collective. 

a. The cloudbursts common in Israel that can wash away and erode the fertile soil 
and thus even cause houses to collapse?! constitute the background to Job 14:19. The 
destruction of wall foundations and the washing away (stp) of the soil of the fields 
( *par- res) by heavy rainfall” also “destroy the hope of mortals.” 

Ezk. 13:11,13; and 38:22 also mention this destructive rainfall, referring to it as 
gesem S6tép. Together with stormy winds and hailstones, it exposes the false sense of 
stability brought about by false prophets and prophetesses. The downpours and hail- 
stones of Ezk. 13 are part of an unsystematic series including pestilence, bloodshed, 
fire (cf. Isa. 43:2 and Ex. 9:18,23; Ps. 11:6; 105:32; Isa. 30:30), and sulfur that God 
will pour down upon the eschatological enemy from the north, Gog, his army, and his 
allies (Ezk. 38:22). 

Ps. 69 transcends the notion of actual distress involving water in that the petitioner 
variously addresses this danger metaphorically (cf. Ps. 32:6; 124:4-5; Nah. 1:8). Ac- 
cording to v. 3(2), he has sunk in mire and deep waters, and the flood sweeps over him 
(Sibbdlet 3täpätni).”? As in v. 3(2),? the entreaty in v. 16(15), referring to a well that 
can be associated with mire in v. 3(2), refers to experiences with pits as prisons (cf. Ps. 
40:3[2]; 88:7-8[6-7]; Lam. 3:53-54), though the notion of a devouring deep (m’sülä 
with 5/") does suggest an association with the underworld (§*6/ alongside m*sálá in Ps. 
88:4-8[3-7]; Jon. 2:3-4[2-3]; cf. by contrast Ps. 107:24), which might be understood as 
a devouring entity (Isa. 5:14). This metaphor succeeds in verbalizing a worldview that 
transcends the concrete world around us while not simply suspending the tension be- 
tween experience and reality. 

b. All remaining passages using $tp in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel are directed 
against Israel or another people. That all are intended metaphorically does not mean 
that they merely employ "figurative," ornamental expressions that by way of analogy 
are intended to evoke through imagery what is in fact abstract. Like metaphors in gen- 
eral, those constructed with stp show that prophetic language is not merely “mimesis” 


20. See May, 18. On the mythical dimension cf. H.-P. Müller, Vergleich und Metapher im 
Hohenlied. OBO 56 (1984), 32-33; O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. trans. 1994), 276. 

21. Cf. Klein, 242-43; AuS, V1 (1928), 208. 

22. Read s*hípá instead of sapi*h following BHK and HAL, II, 749b. 

23. See HAL, IV, 1394. 

24. See in this regard SAHG, 263-64, no. 13. 
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but also "poiesis" and does not categorically distinguish between myth and history, the 
purpose being better to comprehend “all” of reality.” 

In Isa. 8:5-8, which historicizes the idea of the waters of chaos,26 the gently flowing 
waters of Shiloah are juxtaposed with the mighty waters of the "River" that will over- 
flow its banks and “sweep on into Judah as a flood,” sweeping it away (whälap bihüdä 
Säröp w“äbör instead of Sätap w*übar?'). Metaphorical use is made here of the floods 
that come during the main rainy season and that in certain terrain prevent escape and 
might even serve tactical military purposes (cf. Jgs. 5:19-21). This flood will now in a 
sense happen for all of Judah. 

This notion corresponds to the self-understanding of the Assyrian kings themselves, 
who viewed themselves and their weapons as overwhelming floodwaters.?5 In Isa. 8:7, 
however, reference to the “king of Assyria and all his glory" may represent a later ın- 
sertion anticipating modern transferals into a more "concrete" setting.?? The "river" in 
Isaiah probably focuses on the power of such floods whose understanding is not really 
fully exhausted in the empirical phenomenon, just as Assyrian texts refer metaphori- 
cally to such ravaging floods as abübu(m) or abübi$/abübänis. This flood also exhibits 
cosmic dimensions in that it is associated not only with the king but also with gods and 
mythical monsters.*° 

Within the post-Isaianic unit Isa. 30:27-33,?! v. 28 may have been influenced by 8:8. 
Here Yahweh's breath (rüah) is like an overflowing stream (K*nahal šôtēp) that 
"reaches up to the neck" of the nations. 

In only one passage is the subject of stp an abstract noun. In the oracle Isa. 10:20- 
23, dating at the earliest to the Persian period,?? the author reflects on a “remnant of Is- 
rael" and views the destruction of the others (killäyön härüs) as justified, S6tép s*dágà 
(cf. Am. 5:24). 

Isa. 28 uses the vb. Stp repeatedly. In the oracle against Samaria (vv. 1-6, or 1-4), 
v. 2 compares “the one who is mighty and strong" to a "storm of hail" (k*zerem 
bäräd), a "destroying tempest” (a'ar gäteb), and a "storm of mighty, overflowing 
waters" (k*zerem mayim kabbirim 3ot*pim). In the force of their statements, these 
comparisons gradually deviate from the metaphors and thus recall in only a limited 
fashion 8:7; 28:15,17,18 (cf. 17:12-13, though also 30:30). Because metaphorical 
speech can conceal and reveal at the same time, an identification of the oppressor is 
difficult and problematic.?? 

According to Isa. 28:14-22, the inhabitants of Jerusalem believe that because they 


25. See Liwak, 219. 

26. See Day, 126. 

27. So J. Huesman, “Finite Uses of the Infinitive Absolute,” Bibl 37 (1956) 287. 

28. See P. Machinist, “Assyria and Its Image in the First Isaiah,” JAOS 103 (1983) 726ff. 
29. See H. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 341. 

30. Documentation in AHw, I, 8; CAD, V1, 76-81. 

31. See O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 305-10. 

32. See Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12, 436; Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 1983), 240-42. 
33. See Liwak, 212, 214-15. 
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have made a covenant with death and the underworld (both anarthrous in Hebrew), they 
will be protected from coming danger. The obscure form Syt $wtp in v. 15 is to be read as 
šôt S6tép with Q, 1QIsa*, and v. 18 (cf. also 1QH 6:35). The K is apparently thinking of 
Sayit, “oar,” whereas the LXX has kataigis, "storm," and Pesh. Swwt’ dgrwpy', “spread 
of the flood.” Barth believes (and is supported by Poznariski with rabbinic witnesses) 
that $öt represents a lexeme with the meaning “flood” that alongside 3óf, “whip,” re- 
quires an independent lexical entry.?* By contrast, Gese adduces iconographical and 
inscriptional evidence from the ancient Near East depicting the weather god with a whip 
calling forth rainstorms and causing mountains and oceans to convulse chaotically; 
Gese then interprets the term as a "scourge streaming with pouring rain and floods of 
water.”5 Isa. 28:17b (cf. v. 15 LXX) suggests a storm situation. One might also note that 
the Talmud refers to destructive rain as a scourge (3ebet, Bab. Ta'an. 8b). 

The predicted disaster acquires concrete form in that the "overwhelming scourge" 
ceaselessly sweeps (or “takes,” /gh) people along with it (Isa. 28:19). Nor does the use 
of ‘br as a verb of action militate against this understanding, since such metaphors can- 
not be reduced to “compatible images,” as also shown by v. 18, which describes the re- 
sult of the 3óf S6tép as a land that is beaten down rather than swept away (mirmäs). 

Finally, Jer. 8:6 also attests what for the modern sensibility is somewhat incongru- 
ous imagery. The people run astray (vv. 4-7) “like a horse plunging headlong into bat- 
tle" (k*süs Sótep bammilhämä). Its apostasy (Sib) from God cannot be fast or destruc- 
tive enough. 

The military connotations of $tp in Isaiah predominate in the book of Daniel. The 
verb occurs 4 times in ch. 11, which recounts the history of the end time. In v. 10, 
which alludes to Seleucus III and Antiochus III, the author recounts that (presumably) 
the army of Antiochus III, which in 219 B.c.E. campaigned through Phoenicia and Pal- 
estine as far as Gaza, advances (bó), overwhelms (stp), and passes through (br; cf. Isa. 
28:15,18). By contrast, Dnl. 11:22, apparently with a contemporary reference but with- 
out any allusion to historical events, relates to Antiochus IV: "Armies, (mighty) as a 
storm flood, shall be utterly swept away and broken before him" (üz*ro'ót hassetep 
yissärpü mill*'pànàyw wyissäberü). The translation of J.-C. Lebram is commensurate 
with the text.?° The proposal in BHS to read üz*ro'ót hissátóp yiSSätfpü destroys the 
substantive comparison, which is syntactically possible without the comparative parti- 
cle,?? thereby relativizing the rather audacious statement. 

A comparable notion must be present in v. 26, which describes the defeat of the op- 
posing army in the campaign of Antiochus IV against Egypt. Although the MT does 
read yistóp in connection with hayil (within ch. 11 only here in the sense of futile 
“flowing away”), many Hebrew mss. have y3tp, which may point to a niphal form (cf. 
Pesh. ntbdr and Vg. opprimere). 

Finally, v. 40 refers once more to the unrelenting advance of Antiochus IV; together 


34. Cited in HAL, IV, 1441, with a question mark as 3ör II, “outburst, sudden spate of water." 
35. Gese, 132. 

36. Das Buch Daniel. ZBK 23 (1984), 116. 

37. See GK, §141d. 
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2. OT Occurrences. The root and its derivatives occur 27 times in the OT, including 
25 times as a masculine qal participle and once each as a noun (Job 38:33) and personal 
name (1 Ch. 27:29). It is noteworthy that with the exception of Prov. 6:7, the participle 
occurs only in Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and 1/2 Chronicles, i.e., only 
in historical books, though one cannot discern any concentration in an individual 
source or redactional strata. 


3. Meaning. Taking the basic meaning attested in Akkadian, "write," as the point of 
departure, a meaning also supported in Aramaic and other Semitic languages, one can 
similarly assume that the Hebrew root Str is first of all associated with the activity of 
writing. Nonetheless, referring to the šōtēr simply as a "scribe" would be incorrect, 
since the OT already uses the word sdpér for “scribe, secretary," and indeed uses it 
alongside S6rér in 2 Ch. 26:11; 34:13. The word 3ótér must rather be understood as the 
title of an official whose duties particularly required the ability to write and whose ac- 
tivities included the ability to evaluate written documents.^ More specifically, the word 
Soter in this sense is to be understood as the designation of a lower official or appointee 
whose tasks might include various spheres and thus vary in nature. 

By contrast, the hapax legomenon mistär (Job 38:33) clearly evokes the basic mean- 
ing of the root and means “written document,” specifically “heavenly writing," though 
here the expression (like Akk. sifir/Sitirtu Same, “heavenly writing") must be under- 
stood as a metaphorical circumscription for the stars as the heavenly legislators of what 
happens on earth.? 


4. LXX. In its rendering of the masculine qal participle the LXX vacillates between 
several different words, the most frequent being ho grammateüs (14 times). Only in 5 
instances (all in Deuteronomy) does it use ho grammato-eisagögeüs and only in 2 ho 
dikastés and ho krités. 


II. Functionary. Occurrences of the root as the masculine qal participle are fre- 
quent alongside other Israelite groups representing dignitaries or officials. The 3ot*rim 
often stand alongside the z*géním (Nu. 11:16; Dt. 29:9[Eng. 10]; 31:28; Josh. 8:33; 
23:2; 24:1), the rà sim (Dt. 1:15; 29:9[10]; Josh. 23:2; 24:1), the Sóp*tim (Dt. 16:18; 
Josh. 8:33; 23:2; 24:1; 1 Ch. 23:4; 26:29), and the särim (Dt. 1:15; 1 Ch. 27:1). Only in 
Ex. 5 do they appear in association with the nóg*sim (Ex. 5:6,10). 


1. Ex. 5. In the account of the imposition of a heavier workload for the Hebrews in 
Egypt (Ex. 5), the Sörfrim appear as lower supervisors chosen from among the people 
by the Egyptian nög*sim; they are subordinated to the ndg*sim and receive orders from 
them that they are then to carry out. If they fail to do so, they are held personally ac- 


4. See Macholz, 325 n. 23. 

5. See HAL, II, 645a. Cf. G. Hólscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT V17 (71952), 90, 95; G. Fohrer, 
Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 488, 508; van der Ploeg, 189. On the Akkadian see AHw, III, 
1253. 
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countable. Their appointment by Egyptians, i.e., by foreigners (v. 14), suggests that the 
S6t*rim in Ex. 5 did not occupy a concrete office during Israel's early period; this use 
probably represents rather an unhistorical projection of an Israelite office that was es- 
tablished only during a later epoch.® 


2. Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Chronicles. In the traditions of Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, and Joshua, the šōtēr is a functionary commissioned by the people (Nu. 
11:16; Dt. 16:18; 29:9[10]; 31:28; Josh. 1:10; 8:33 [cj.]; 24:1) or by the tribes of Israel 
and active on their behalf. In that capacity, he often appears alongside other officehold- 
ers in pre-state Israel, suggesting that the office of the Soter was instituted during the 
pre-state period of Israel's history, specifically during the land conquest or the period 
of the judges.’ Factors militating against its origin only during the monarchy,’ a view 
derived from Chronicles, especially from the probably unhistorical account of a legal 
reform under Jehoshaphat in 2 Ch. 19, include the lack of any evidence of the office of 
$öter in the lists of officials in Samuel and Kings or otherwise in Samuel, Kings, and 
the prophets. Chronicles apparently mentioned the pre-state office of the s6tér because 
it fit its own agenda of removing the differences between institutions associated with 
the state and the pre-state or tribal period.? 

As officials commissioned by the people, the $Söffrim exercise various duties among 
the tribes, appearing, for example, both in connection with military matters (Dt. 1:15; 
20:5,8,9; Josh. 1:10; 3:2), as well as in the sphere of legal adjudication (Dt. 16:18) and 
general administration (Dt. 29:9[10]; 31:28; Josh. 8:33; 23:2; 24:1).!? They always act, 
however, as secondary functionaries who receive and transmit orders.!! 


3. Proverbs. In the literary unit in Prov. 6:6-11, the industrious person is compared 
to the ant as a model for the lazy person to follow. The ant's behavior is characterized 
by its ability to provide for its own food even without guidance by a Soter. Mention of 
the Soter between the gäsin and the mosel in 6:7, however, raises doubts whether the 
postexilic author correctly understood the nature of the pre-state office of the Soter. 


III. The Nouns mistär and Sitray. In the divine discourse in Job 38:1—40:2,6-14, the 
noun mistar describes in a summary fashion the influence the stars exert on events on 
earth by virtue of their inherent regularities (Job 38:33). In 1 Ch. 27:29 the derivative 
Sitray (also a hapax legomenon) is the name of one of the stewards of the royal hold- 
ings of King David; he was responsible for “the herds that pastured in Sharon.” 


6. See in this regard W. H. Schmidt, Exodus 1-6. BK Il/1 (1988), 249. 

7. See II above. Cf. Rüterswórden, 110-11; W. H. Schmidt, Exodus 1—6, 249. 

8. Cf. van der Ploeg, 195; Cazelles, 104. 

9. Rüterswórden, 110. 

10. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 87, is probably correct in maintaining that 
Nu. 11:16 contains a "secondary aside." 

11. Van der Ploeg, 196. 
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Sondergutes. SBB 24 (1992); M. Sæbø, “Eschaton und Eschatologie im AT — in traditions- 
geschichtlicher Sicht," Alttestamentlicher Glaube und biblische Theologie. FS H. D. Preuss 
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one should instead read A'3r, “the rich one”?! The root is, however, attested in Jewish 
Aramaic and Christian Palestinian Aramaic.?? 


5. Elsewhere. Otherwise the root $yr is attested only in later languages, e.g., in a dis- 
puted Punic witness as mS‘rt (pl. fem. piel ptcp.), “songstress” or "doorkeeper.?? In 
Mandaic, Sirana is a poetic expression for “music.”*4 The South Semitic languages, in- 
cluding Arabic, generally draw their terminology for "song" and "music" from the root 
zmr (cf. Heb. zàmar?^). 

According to M. Delcor, the Phoenician inscription from Kition is to be given a 
completely different reading; for wl'dmm °% 'l dl... l'dm b'r, "for the curtain guards and 
for those who stand/watch at the door . . . the b‘r-people,” he proposes reading /3rm b'r, 
"for the singers in the town."?6 Despite the lack of additional reliable witnesses for the 
root in Phoenician, this reading does yield a cogent sentence. 

Fabry 


II. OT Use. 

1. Forms and Occurrences. Both the verb and the noun occur with disproportionate 
frequency in two areas: in the Psalter on the one hand, and in Ezra/Nehemiah and 
Chronicles on the other. 

The root 3yz “sing, song(s), singing," occurs 70 times in the Psalter, including 27 
times as a verb (qal only) and 43 as a substantive (sg. only; 34 times in the 
superscriptions). The nomen unitatis šîrâ occurs only in Ps. 18:1 (Eng. S) par. 2 S. 22:1. 
In Ps. 42:9(8) there is no need to assume the presence of scribal error and to emend 
$yrh (orthographical variant of $yrw) to 3írá.?? One noteworthy feature with regard to 
the verb is the concentration of summons to the self and to others with the plural imper- 
ative (10 times), cohortative singular (8 times), and cohortative plural (once). Because 
the imperfect in Ps. 59:17(16) has an obligatory character and the jussive in 138:5 the 
nature of a summons, the imperative component is thus absent only in 7:1(S) (sg. pf.); 
68:26(25) and 87:7 (ptcp.); and 65:14(13) and 106:12 (impf.). The substantive is used 
absolutely 14 times, 28 times in construct expressions, including twice (Ps. 18:1[S] 
and 137:3) as the nomen rectum (MPW 73). Another noteworthy feature is the re- 
serve in using suffixed forms, which occur only in 28:7 (1st person sg.) and 42:9(8) 


21. "The Khirbet El-Qom Inscription," VT 37 (1987) 50-62, esp. 51-52, 61. See also G. I. 
Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions (Cambridge, 1991), 106. 

22. See HAL, IV, 1479, 1481; WTM, IV, 549; M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat-Gan, 1990), 548-49. 

23. See DNSI, II, 1130-31; HAL, IV, 1480; on the frequently attested Syrh in Palmyrene, “car- 
avan,” — “WW sár II. 

24. MdD, 463. 

25. HAL, I, 273-74. 

26. "Le personell du temple d’ Astarte à Kition d'après une tablette phénicienne (CIS 86 A et 
B)” UF 11 (1979) 153-54, following J. B. Peckham, “Notes on a Fifth-Century Phoenician In- 
scription from Kition, Cyprus (CIS 86),” Or 37 (1968) 304-24, esp. 311 n. 1. See KAJ 37A.6-7. 

27. See F.-L. Hossfeld and E. Zenger, Die Psalmen I. NEB 29 (1993), 267-68. 
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musicians, while | K. 10:12 probably refers to musicians at the royal court as well as in 
the temple. The gal participle accordingly generally refers to secular music. By con- 
trast, Sird almost always has sacral reference (secular in Isa. 23:15; Sir. 51:29). The 
cohortative and imperative of Sir always appear in religious and sacral contexts. Only 
in exceptional instances are summons issued for secular songs (one exception is the 
“song of the prostitute” in Isa. 23:16, which summons the forgotten prostitute to “sing 
many songs,” though the noun rather than the infinitive is usually used). Although the 
Song of the Unfruitful Vineyard (Isa. 5:1-7) seems initially like a secular song, its end 
reveals its ultimately religious orientation (cf. also the identity of the “friend” sug- 
gested by the formulation). One might also note that songs whose wording is presented 
are usually religious and sacral songs (Ex. 15:1a,1b-18; 15:20-21a,21b; Dt. 31:30; 
32:1-43; Jgs. 5:1,2-31a; 2 S. 22:1-2a,2b-51; Isa. 5:1-7; 26:1a,1b-6; 42:10ff.; Job 
33:27). Only the songs cited in 1 S. 18:6-7a,7b and Isa. 23:15-16 are of a secular na- 
ture, whereas the Song of the Well in Nu. 21:17a,17b-18a cannot be unequivocally 
characterized as secular in that contextually Yahweh is clearly the one bestowing the 
water; finally, Canticles (cf. Cant. 1:1) is easily accessible to allegorical interpretation. 


3. Synonyms. In the Psalter the subst. Sir appears with mizmór 14 times (30:1[S]; 
48:1[S]; 65:1[S]; 66:1; 67:1[S]; 68:1[S]; 75:1[S]; 76:1[S]; 83:1[S]; 87:1; 88:1[S]; 
92:1[S]; 98:1; 108:1[S]). Terms appearing in parallelismus membrorum with the subst. 
str include t*hillá (40:4[3]; 149:1), tódá (69:31[30]), and simhä (137:3). In the immedi- 
ate context one also finds m“asi (according to BHS, “my song," 45:2[1]), tfpillá and 
rinnä (88:3[2]), rhillä (65:2[1]; 66:2), and tah*nán (130:2). In 7:1(S) Siggäyön is the 
object of Sir, The verb is associated in parallelismus membrorum with hétib naggén 
bitrü'á (33:3), zmr II (21:14[13]; 27:6; 57:8[7]; 68:5[4]; 101:1; 104:33; 105:2; 
108:2[1]; 144:9); sll (68:5[4]52); "Iz (68:5[4]); siah (105:2); ränan (59:17[16]); gil 
(13:6[5]); zäbah zibhé t*rü'à (27:6); hódia' *máünat*ka (89:2[1]); rw" (65:14[13]); 
he'*mín bidbäräyw (106:12). In the extended context one finds zmr II (7:18[17]; 
57:8[7]; 59:18[17]; 98:4-5; 105:2; 108:2[1]; 138:1; 149:3); yadá hiphil (7:18[17]; 
57:10[9]; 89:6[5]; 105:1; 106:1; 108:4[3]; 138:1); spr (96:3); haba käböd wa' oz, häbü 
k*bód §*mé, nàsa' minha, bô’ l*hasrótüàyw (96:7-8); histah*wd, hil (96:9); "amar 
(96:10); Samah (96:11; 104:34; 105:3; 106:5; 149:2); gil (89:17[16]; 96:11; 149:2); 
r'm (96:11; 98:7); 'alaz (96:12; 149:5); ränan (89:13[12]; 96:12; 98:4,8); rw” (98:4,6); 
päsah (98:4); máha"-kap (98:8); hil II (105:3,45; 106:1,48; 149:3); hillel b‘mähöl 
(149:3); gärä’ b*§ém, yada‘ hiphil (105:1); däras, bigges (105:4); zakar (105:5); brk 
(104:35; 106:48; 144:1); šbh (106:47); Saha (138:2). 

No real synonyms appear in Ezra/Nehemiah and Chronicles; only 1 Ch. 16:9 par. 
Ps. 105:5 use the parallel expression zamar. A clearly circumscribed word field, how- 
ever, does emerge through which individual functional aspects of temple music are dis- 
closed. This word field includes All piel and ydh hiphil (Neh. 12:24,46; 1 Ch. 16:4 [also 
zkr hiphil]; 23:5,30; 2 Ch. 5:13; 31:2; etc.); Sm‘ hiphil (Neh. 12:42; 1 Ch. 15:16; 19:28; 


32. Concerning s/h see GesB, 544-45. 
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as a subject (Dt. 31:19,21). The expression dibré hassirä hazzö’t occurs 3 times (Dt. 
31:30; 32:44 [with Kol]; 2 S. 22:1 par. Ps. 18:1[S]), always as a direct object to the 3rd 
person singular masculine narrative (Ps. 18:1[S]: pf.) of dibber, corresponding to the 
construct state. Apart from these passages, Sir or Sirä is also the direct object of dibber 
in Jgs. 5:12, albeit in a wordplay with “Deborah.” The expression Sirim w*sirót appears 
in 2 S. 19:36(35) and Eccl. 2:8. The combination h*mön Siräyik/Sireykä ("sound/music 
of your songs") occurs in Ezk. 26:13 (fem. suf.) and Am. 5:23 (masc. suf.). 

In the absolute state, Sir can also refer to "instruments" (k*/é-Sir, Am. 6:5) or instru- 
ment groups (mine Sir, Sir. 39:15; n“ginöt Sir, Sir. 47:9, “stringed instruments"). 

In the context of the noun and vb. $ir, musical instruments used in accompaniment 
are often mentioned relatively frequently, including tambourines (e.g., Ex. 15:20); 
hand-held lyres (e.g., Gen. 31:27); standing lyres (e.g., Am. 5:23); flutes (e.g., Isa. 
30:29); lutes (? Saltsim, 1 S. 18:6, hapax legomenon); ngn piel, "play" (e.g., Isa. 
23:16). The general context of Sir also includes expressions for joy (simhä, e.g., 1 S. 
18:6; mäsös, Isa. 24:8) and dancing (m*holá, e.g., Ex. 15:20; shq piel, 1 S. 18:7). By 
contrast, the context of the noun šîrâ rarely includes terms indicating the various as- 
pects of musical performance (2 S. 22:50 par. Ps. 18:50[49], zmr; Sir. 39:15). 

Additional expressions include Sir “gabim, “love song" (Ezk. 33:32); Strat dódi, 
“song of friendship” (NRSV “love song”) (Isa. 5:1); S?rat hazzóneh, “prostitute’s song" 
(Isa. 23:15); Sir hädäs, “a new song" (Isa. 42:10; šîrôt hekäl, “temple/palace songs" 
(Am. 8:3); Sir hassirim, "song of songs" (Cant. 1:1); 5*nót hassír, "tones, voices, 
songs, songstresses ?* (Eccl. 12:4); mispat Sir, “a proper song" (Sir. 35/32:5). Note 
also biblion tés ödes, “songbook” (3 K. 8:53a LXX) with no parallel in the Hebrew. 


Brunert — Kleer — Steins 


5. Important Uses. a. Psalter. The question regarding the meaning of the root 3yr in 
the Psalter depends on three preliminary hermeneutical considerations. (1) The almost 
exclusive appearance of Syr in the superscriptions and in summonses, i.e., virtually 
never in genuine narrative contexts, makes it difficult to determine the meaning of the 
root in that these contexts all involve areas whose own interpretation depends to a large 
extent on one's interpretation of the Psalter as a whole and of its origin. Not surpris- 
ingly, controversial answers are given to questions regarding the subject of singing (or 
of the summons to sing), the addressee (as a listener of the song or as the addressee of 
the summons), the life setting or Sitz im Leben (private piety, cult, literature), and, re- 
lated to all these considerations, the date of origin and theological import. To that ex- 
tent, the diverging interpretations of the Sir passages reflect the different models of 
Psalm exegesis. 

(2) Use of the root in the superscriptions is additionally complicated by the frequent 
association of sir with terms whose own meaning is not yet entirely clear, and by the 
association of Sir with superscriptions to psalms that modern exegetes assign to some- 


33. See IL5.c below. 
34. On the various translations see HAL, IV, 1482. 
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ers. In these songs, then, îr joins other terms associated with proclamation. This 
group, which with a consciousness of distress and suffering sets out to sing God's 
hymnic praises, also includes Ps. 104 with its self-summons (v. 33), even though this 
psalm, rather than referring to a concrete situation of distress, addresses rather the 
more general notion of inevitable human transitoriness. At the same time, 104:34 re- 
veals the song's double goal (discernible in other passages as well): to be pleasing to 
God while simultaneously expressing the psalmist's own joy (here: joy in God). All 
these songs are characterized by hymnic power deriving from a nearness to God either 
already experienced or at least sensed. In this connection it is of central significance 
that these songs not only represent human reaction and response to God's saving inter- 
vention, but, as 30:12-13(11-12) suggests and 40:4(3) states explicitly, themselves de- 
rive from God's intervention (see the discussion below regarding the "new song"). 

(2) This basically hymnic group of songs can be distinguished from a second group 
that includes Ps. 7; 88; 130; 131 (^woman's song"), which secondary superscriptions 
designate as Sir or associate with the vb. Sir (7:1[S]). Traditional genre-historical exe- 
gesis has generally classified these psalms as individual laments because they bring to 
expression elements of thanksgiving, trust, and praise clearly at the expense of a more 
broadly drawn description of the lament itself. Indeed, except for the (albeit central) 
address yhwh "lohé y*sii Gti in v. 2(1), Ps. 88 consists exclusively of elements of peti- 
tion and lament, while in Ps. 7 the song (Sir) sung by David is described as a Siggäyön, 
“lament.” Hence at least from the perspective of the redactors responsible for these 
superscriptions, a Sir can also include a song in which trust in God, while not explicitly 
stated, constitutes the implicit presupposition for the songs to be sung meaningfully in 
the first place. In that sense these songs too are songs of trust. 

(3) Alongside songs sung by individuals, one also encounters those sung by larger 
groups or even by the entire people. Among such songs, the few that focus on elements 
of petition and lament constitute a third 37r group. Here the situation resembles that in 
the songs of the individual, since they are sung (or are to be sung) in times of distress 
when the group trusts and hopes in deliverance by Yahweh. The redactors responsible 
for the superscriptions thought that such songs included Ps. 83; 123; and 126, and they 
accordingly recommended that they be sung in times of oppression and derision by en- 
emies or in the difficult period of readjustment immediately following deliverance 
from the exile.?? In such times of distress and in such songs, authors recall the past 
glory of David and anticipate a new (messianic?55) period of salvation (144:9). Ac- 
cording to 137:4, songs drawing hope for the present from past salvific deliverance are 
not possible "in a foreign land." 

Despite the fact that genre research generally classifies these psalms as collective 
psalms of lament, all these 3írím resemble the songs of the individual discussed above 
in that they are borne by trust in Yahweh and in fact are possible only because of such 
trust. It is doubtful that Ps. 121; 125; and 129, traditionally classified as songs of 


37. By contrast, see ibid. on Ps. 83 (preexilic) and Mosis on Ps. 126 (eschatological). 
38. A. Deissler, Die Psalmen (Düsseldorf, 51986), 555. 
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do individual (and in this sense more private) songs on having a broader effect. To that 
end, they contain comprehensive and in part universal summonses to praise or other 
references to universal praise (33:8; 48:3,11[2,10]; 65:6,9[5,8]; 66:1,4-5,8,16; 67:4- 
6,8[3-5,7]; 68:30,33[29,32]; 76:11[10]; 87:4-7; 89:2,6[1,5]) whose logical relationship 
with the explicit mention of a Sir should not be overlooked even if such is not found in 
the immediate context. Even where no reference to such intentions of praise or mission 
for a song are even present (Ps. 92; 106; 122; 124; 149), such intentions do indeed 
emerge from the status of the psalm within the various psalms groups. Redactional and 
canonical-historical exegesis, for example, disclose the significance of Ps. 92 for the 
ultimately universal spread of the Yahweh faith.*! 

What are known as the royal psalms occupy a thematically determined special posi- 
tion among the hymnic Sirim. As wedding songs for the king (Ps. 45), as songs of 
thanksgiving (Ps. 18) or enthronement (Ps. 101) associated with the king, they are 
closely tied to the institution and idea of kingship; the superscriptions to Ps. 18 and 101 
ascribe them to David. Ps. 45, which the superscription classifies as maskil Sir v*dídot, 
corresponds to ancient Near Eastern royal wedding songs and is moreover unique 
within the Psalter in its proximity to the language and content of Canticles. Scholars 
disagree whether the lack of congruence between the characterization of this psalm as 
Sir y*didot, “love song,” in v. 1(S) and the content of the song especially in vv. 2-10,17- 
18(1-9,16-17) might lead to a new translation of Sir y*dídót or is showing that what was 
originally a royal psalm has been redactionally reworked into a new song to “messianic 
love" (see the discussion of Isa. 5:1 below).*? But however it be resolved, the discus- 
sion changes nothing regarding the unique and provocative thematic orientation of this 
song. By contrast, elements and features associated with a royal song as found in the 
other psalms designated superscriptionally as Sir (Ps. 89:20-38[19-37]; 132:11-12: ret- 
rospective on the dynasty and assurances of its longevity to David; 21:14[13]; 144:9- 
10: song to Yahweh, who helps the king [David] to victory) can be integrated effort- 
lessly into the Yahweh faith. On the whole, however, the classification proposals re- 
garding the royal psalms/songs similarly reflect the various directions of psalm exege- 
sis in the larger sense and extend from historical and cultic interpretations, messianic 
and eschatological-messianic interpretations, on to the assumption of a collective focus 
within the theocratic milieu of the postexilic period.*? Although the semantic elements 
of sir do not offer adequate information for deciding these and similar controversies, 
the passages do at least show that the term Sr is not to be construed sociologically, 
since even a king can provide the content and be the singer of a Sir. 


The Yahweh-kingship psalms, among which Ps. 96 and 98 issue the summons (v. 1) 


41. See Zenger, "Israel und Kirche." 

42. For the former see K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja 1 (40,1-45,7). BK XV1 (71989), 167, who 
proposes "song of the (female) friends" (i.e., friends of the bride, sung to the bridal pair). For the 
latter see Hossfeld and Zenger, Psalmen I, 278-79. 

43. Historical: Schmidt and others; cultic: Benzten, 27, on Ps. 45; Widengren, 78, on Ps. 45; 
messianic: Hossfeld and Zenger, Psalmen I, 278-79 on Ps. 45; eschatological-messianic: 
Deissler, Psalmen, 24-25 et passim; postexilic collective: Becker. 
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to sing a “new song to Yahweh” (see below), exhibit their own, peculiar thematic focus 
in that they praise Yahweh as the judge, king, and master of all earthly rulers and sum- 
mon the rest of the world to praise him as such as well. The universal orientation of 
these psalms employs explicitly eschatological forms, summoning the entirety of na- 
ture to glorify Yahweh (96:11-12; 98:7-8). 

Since S. Mowinckel, eschatological interpretations of the Yahweh-kingship psalms 
are countered by those that locate them within various cultic celebrations.^* Although 
Mowinckel's thesis of the enthronement festival was criticized from the very outset and 
to an ever increasing degree, a revised understanding of the Babylonian New Year fes- 
tival has recently renewed discussion of that thesis.*5 A. Weiser associates these as well 
as the majority of other psalms with the covenant cultic festival, while H.-J. Kraus re- 
fers to a royal Zion festival and J. Jeremias to a cultic act in connection with the ark 
procession.46 

Although the strim among the royal psalms and the psalms of Yahweh's kingship 
are, on the whole, songs of praise to Yahweh like the other hymnic songs, they are dis- 
tinguished from the latter by their explicit and central reference to kingship in its his- 
torical or messianic/eschatological form. 

(5) By contrast, the themes of the final thematically determined Sir group, namely, 
the three wisdom psalms 127; 128; and 133 from the songs of pilgrimage (Sir 
hamma "lót, Ps. 120-34), are taken from daily life. These songs celebrate a successful 
life blessed by God (Ps. 127), familial happiness based on fear of God (Ps. 128), and 
the joy of harmonious happiness (Ps. 133). Here, during the postexilic period, the 
hymnic intentions discernible in the psalms already discussed are developed didacti- 
cally for the first time. 

A survey of the use of the root in the Psalter yields differing results in the psalms 
themselves and in the superscriptions. The psalms corpus understands Sir in an exclu- 
sively positive sense as a song of trust, thanksgiving, and praise. Such songs are sung 
during actual times of crisis and often express confidence that deliverance will indeed 
come; they are also sung as a retrospective on past deliverance. Speakers include (oth- 
erwise unidentified) individuals, including women (with regard to Ps. 131, one might 
ask whether women might be the intended speakers or singers in other psalms of the 
individual as well) and the king, though also groups (private prayer circles, cultic 
communities, Israel, or, in psalms with a more universal orientation, all of human- 
kind). Although scholars disagree regarding whether and, if so, where cultic musi- 
cians might perform entire songs or individual passages on behalf of others (king, Le- 
vites, people), they tend to advocate such a view more consistently where, in the 
tradition of S. Mowinckel, the Psalter as a whole is understood as having been at 
home in a cultic milieu. The content of these songs is Yahweh's salvific acts on behalf 
of the individual or people, acts sometimes concretely identified, typologically 


44. See the overview in Janowski, 424ff. 

45. Cf. Welten, 302ff.; Janowski. 

46. A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962); H.-J. Kraus, Theology of the Psalms. CC 
(Eng. trans. 1986), 116; Jeremias, 158 et passim. 
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evoked, or circumscribed in a summary fashion; this semantic content explains the 
frequent if not exclusive appearance of this root in vows of or summonses to praise 
and thanksgiving. Although Sir can very well stand alone in such contexts (106:12), as 
a rule it is associated at least in the broader context with other expressions of joy and 
thanksgiving. Although references to instrumental accompaniment for the song are 
often present as well, they are not constitutive.*’ Songs can also be accompanied by 
dancing and be embedded in sacrificial contexts. Frequent combinations with certain 
similar expressions, especially combinations using Sir and zämar in summonses to 
oneself and to others, suggest the presence of fixed literary topoi. Conclusions regard- 
ing the actual content of such statements can be difficult, as can those regarding se- 
mantic distinctions, for example, between Sir and zämar or between Sir and mizmör.*3 
A development of the use of the term in concrete situations into a more topical under- 
standing of the sort Seidel presupposes to have occurred with regard to references to 
certain instruments probably also occurred with regard to Sir itself, though one can 
only say for sure that these songs could indeed but did not have to be accompanied by 
instruments and dancing.*? In any event, they represent a constituent part of praise, a 
means of proclamation, an expression of joy and thanksgiving, and everywhere pre- 
suppose the desire to be pleasing to God.5? 

Use of the root in the superscriptions seems to be more differentiated than the use of 
Sir in the actual body of the psalms themselves. Although $ir is also used here with the 
familiar positive meaning, some superscriptions refer to what are clearly psalms of la- 
ment as 3írím. In superscriptions the character of praise and thanksgiving cannot be 
viewed as part of the constitutive semantic features of this root. In this sense Sir defines 
neither a specific content nor a fixed genre and can thus not only parallel r*hilla (Ps. 
149:1; cf. also Isa. 42:10), but also be associated with the obj. Siggdydn (Ps. 7:1[S]). As 
part of the superscriptions, Sir exhibits no specific semantic feature that might be used 
in answering questions of genre. Instead, in superscriptions Sfr represents a neutral 
term yet in need of specification (e.g., Sir y*didot, Sir hamma lót). 

All the same, however, Sir does not seem to function in the superscriptions as a spe- 
cific technical musical term either. Militating against such a function is that the term 
can appear both unaccompanied by any additional technical musical terms (e.g., in the 
pilgrimage psalms) and with additional performance instructions (mizmór [Buber: “a 
harp song"], binginöt, lam‘nasséah, . . . 'al). The sporadic association of Sir with vari- 
ous musical instruments (see above) also militates against Sir referring to any one, spe- 
cific form of musical performance. No basic schema with constitutive features in a 
fixed sequence of the sort Seidel presupposes for the psalm superscriptions as a whole 
can be discerned with regard to the use of Sir in the superscriptions.?! At least as far as 
the Psalter is concerned, one cannot really maintain that a Sir is generally accompanied 


47. See II.4 above. 

48. On this discussion see Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 21ff. 

49. Musik, 158-59. 

50. See Casetti, 384-89. 

51. See "Untersuchungen zur Aufführungspraxis der Psalmen,” 505. 
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musical assumption that the “new song” was an expression of the poetic and musical 

renewal of the musicians’ service after the decree of Cyrus, comparable to the intro- 

duction of the ten-stringed harp as an instrument to accompany the solo vocalist.9? 
Brunert 


b. Ezra/Nehemiah and Chronicles. The masc. pl. polel ptcp. m*3ór*rím (on the only 
occurrence of the fem. pl., see below) occurs only in Ezra/Nehemiah and Chronicles, 
where it refers in a majority of cases to the special group of musicians at the Jerusalem 
temple. The close relationship between singing and instrumental accompaniment sug- 
gests that the usual translation of the expression as “singers” is too narrow.® These 
books do not use the qal participle to refer to this particular group of cultic servants. No 
reference to the temple cult is discernible in 2 Ch. 35:25 (laments at the death of 
Josiah). The "lists of returnees" in Ezra 2 par. Neh. 7 mention musicians alongside 
other cultic functionaries (Ezra 2:41,70 par. Neh. 7:44,72). Although Ezra 2:65 par. 
Neh. 7:67 also use the unique expression m53or*rim üm“Sör“röt, “male and female mu- 
sicians,' the position within the "addendum" of the lists of returnees suggests that the 
reference is not to cultic music, but rather to some secular service (underscoring the 
joyous nature of the return home or the wealth of the returnees™). 

At first glance, Chronicles presents a rather confusing picture of the various classes 
of musicians. Alongside Asaph, heads of musicians also include Heman and Ethan, 
and from | Ch. 16 on Jeduthun in place of Ethan. The hierarchy of the leading musi- 
cians also seems to differ in the different contexts. H. Gese has proposed the most com- 
plete explanation of the genesis of this system of cultic musicians. His traditio- 
historical reconstruction suggests that the overall system of musician classes developed 
in four stages. During the early postexilic period, the "sons of Asaph" were the only 
group of musicians and were still to be distinguished genealogically from the Levites 
(cf. the lists of returnees in Ezra 2 par. Neh. 7). The list in Neh. 11, which Gese dates a 
bit later, mentions a Jeduthun group (v. 17) alongside that of Asaph, both groups now 
being subsumed under the Levites. In the immediate context of the Chronicler's basic 
stratum, a Heman group emerges; Gese maintains that these texts belong to the basic 
stratum of Chronicles and reflect the trio of musician leaders Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun as well as the leading position enjoyed by Asaph. In the fourth stage, Asaph 
loses his leadership position to Heman; the name Jeduthun is replaced by Ethan (who, 
like Heman, appears in 1 K. 5:11[4:31]). This later developmental stage comes to ex- 
pression in what Gese thinks are post-Chronicler texts, 1 Ch. 6:16ff.(31ff.) and 15:16ff. 
| Ch. 25 constitutes a special case in that even though it is to be dated after the fourth 
stage, it nonetheless still emphasizes the leading position of Heman while maintaining 
the name of Jeduthun. 


62. Musik, 158-59, 212. 

63. HAL, IV, 1481-82; cf. Liver, 53. 

64. For the former see, e.g., A. H. J. Gunneweg, Esra. KAT XIX/1 (1985), 66; for the latter, 
H. G. M. Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah. WBC 16 (1985), 98; on this issue in general see Hurvitz, 
56. 
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be dated before any “leviticalization” of musicians, since it still mentions the musi- 
cians apart from the Levites.6 Although this assumption may indeed be true, it cannot 
be demonstrated. The redaction of 1 Ch. 6 (vv. 16-38[31-53]) associates the musicians 
rather "artificially," i.e., in the manner of conscious scholarly combination, with the 
three traditional Levitical clans of Kohath, Gershom, and Merari. The basis for the as- 
sociation of Heman with the Kohathites/Korahites and thus for the preeminent position 
of Heman seems to be the juxtaposition of “Korahites” and "Heman" (here still the 
"wise" one rather than a musician; cf. 1 K. 5:11[4:31]) in the superscription to Ps. 88. 
The “leviticalization” probably did not originate in this particular redaction; more 
likely this complex lends expression to an existing consciousness (or claim) that the 
musicians belonged to the tribe of Levi, the only tribe that could legitimately perform 
cultic functions (cf. the determinative regulations in Numbers and Dt. 10; 18). 
According to the Chronicler's understanding, the temple music as a whole (personnel, 
instrumentation, songs, duties) goes back to David, who is described as a “man of God" 
only in this connection (cf. Neh. 12:24,36; 2 Ch. 8:14) in order (among other things) to 
emphasize his role in establishing the temple cult, a role analogous to that of Moses:® 


* David appoints the musicians to their temple service (1 Ch. 6:16-17[31-32]; 1 Ch. 
15-16; 25; 2 Ch. 23:18; Neh. 11:23; 12:46),’”° Solomon implements these mea- 
sures after the completion of the temple (cf. 1 Ch. 6:17[32]; 2 Ch. 8:14); Hezekiah 
renews this institution (2 Ch. 31:2). 

* David is the "creator" (seh) of the Levitical musical instruments, of the hand- 

held and standing lyres, and of the cymbals (Neh. 12:36; 1 Ch. 23:5; 2 Chr. 7:6; 

29:26-27); by contrast, the trumpets blown by the priests are not associated with 

David. 

Alongside Asaph, David is the composer of the cultic songs (2 Ch. 29:30); this 

may also be the meaning of the difficult text Neh. 12:46. 

David defines the tasks of the Levitical musicians (apart from priestly functions), 

especially the “perpetual” (tāmîd) participation in sacrifices (cf. 1 Ch. 6:16-17[31- 

32]; 23:30; Neh. 11:23; 12:45; etc.), and establishes their post or station (ma *màd) 

in the temple during the liturgy (1 Ch. 23:28-31 et passim);?! according to Neh. 

9:4 and Mish. Mid. 6—7, the reference is to a pedestal between the forecourts of the 

priests and the Israelites.’ 


The association of temple musicians with prophetic terminology typical of Chroni- 
cles can be interpreted without recourse to sparsely attested and thus problematical tra- 


68. See W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia. HAT 1/20 (1949), 23; Gese, “Zur Geschichte.” 

69. Cf. Abadie, de Vries, and Kleinig's detailed attempt to articulate the Chronicler's overall 
understanding of temple music. 

70. On the attempt to legitimize these Levitical tasks, which were new as far the regulations 
of the Torah were concerned, see Kleinig. 

71. On the concept of the defined station in cultic services, see Hauge. 

72. See Kleinig, Lord's Song, 69-74. 
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ditions of preexilic cultic prophecy.’ 1 Ch. 25:5; 2 Ch. 29:30; and 35:15 do not refer to 
all musicians as hdzeh, “seer,” but only to the heads of the musicians: Heman, Asaph, 
and Jeduthun.?^ Hence in the syntactically confused formulation in 1 Ch. 25:1, the ap- 
position hann*bi im refers to the previously mentioned heads of the musicians, not to 
their descendants as a whole. It is not the musicians who are qualified as “prophets”; 
rather, the institution of temple music as such is traced back to a divine miswä medi- 
ated by prophets (cf. 2 Ch. 29:25).75 

That the activities of the musicians should not be understood as covering merely 
the lesser aspects of cultic service emerges in those passages that use the semanti- 
cally still unclear expression /*nasséah to assign to the Levites what are apparently 
quite central administrative tasks in the temple because of their knowledge of the 
instruments of temple music (cf. Ezra 3:8-9; 1 Ch. 15:21; 23:4; 2 Ch. 34:12; cf. 
Neh. 11:22). The doorkeepers, who are frequently mentioned alongside the musi- 
cians, apparently fulfilled similarly important functions.’® Yet another task of the 
Levitical musicians in Ezra/Nehemiah and Chronicles is care of Israel's sacred tra- 
ditions. "The frequent mention of ‘singers’ clearly shows the importance the Chron- 
icler attached to their functions. This certainly does not mean merely that the 
Chronicler was a music enthusiast, nor are the singers' guilds to be mistaken for 
male choral groups. The reference is rather to guilds that dedicated themselves to 
the traditions of cultic music, passed those traditions down (which also always 
means: interpreted them and changed them), and understood how to perform them 
properly. Hence one can probably associate the activities of the singers with that 
other, comprehensive Levitical task of ‘guarding’ (WW), cultivating, and passing 
on the sacred traditions. From this perspective it seems extremely likely that these 
late postexilic Levites and Levitical singers were precursors of the Masoretes, a the- 
sis recently proposed by M. Gertner and maintained by some of the Masoretes 
themselves."77 

2 Ch. 20:21 deserves special attention. Büchler already pointed out that the stereo- 
typical language of cultic music used by the Chronicler is absent.’® In the positive 
sense, noteworthy features include the designation of music as rinná, which in the 
Chronicler's original material occurs only here, then also the unique combinations 
m*sor*rim + l*yhwh and m*hal*lim  lI*hadrat-qodes, and the introduction (similarly 
unique in the Chronicler) of the thematic line "O give thanks to Yahweh” with 
w*om*rim (cf. 1 Ch. 16:34 par. Ps. 106:1; 1 Ch. 16:41; 2 Ch. 5:13; 7:3,6). Hence 2 Ch. 
20:21 does not derive from the comprehensive redaction in Ezra/Nehemiah and Chron- 


73. See esp. S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien; idem, The Psalms in Israel's Worship (Eng. 
trans., repr. 2 vols. in 1; Nashville, 1967). 

74. See Nasuti, 177-78. 

75. For the former see Petersen, Then; for the latter see Kleinig, Steins. On the issue of the le- 
gitimacy of temple music, see the discussion in Bab. ‘Arak. 11. 

76. Detailed documentation in Wright, "Guarding the Gates." 

77. Gunneweg, Leviten und Priester, 214. 

78. ZAW 19 (1899) 100-101. 
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Song of the Vineyard a “unique linguistic form . . . clearly differing from discernible 
related forms."103 

The Song of the Vineyard is introduced by a (cohortative) self-summons for the 
prophet to sing (v. la). This form is generally found in hymnic songs and accordingly 
leads one to expect a song broadly characterized by joy and praise. The prep. /* associ- 
ated here with the vb. sir is elsewhere always (with the sole exception of Ps. 137:3) as- 
sociated with a divine designation or with an appropriate suffix (outside the Psalter al- 
ways with the Tetragrammaton). Even before the explanation in v. 7, this provides a 
clear indication of the divine identity of the “friend” even though yädid usually refers 
to God's "beloved" in the OT.!% Hóffken translates v. la: "Let me sing for (on behalf 
of, instead of) my beloved friend the song of my friend concerning his vineyard." !05 
The notion that the prophet will sing his friend's song in the latter's stead, however, is 
problematic, since vv. 1b,2 speak of the “friend” in the 3rd person.!96 Having the song 
not begin until v. 3 is as unpersuasive as a literary-critical solution.!0 In the expression 
Sir 1%, the preposition otherwise can mean both “of, about (Yahweh)" and "for 
(Yahweh)” or “to the honor of (Yahweh),"!95 a semantic scope similarly presupposed 
in Isa. 5:1a: "Let me sing of my friend and to his glory." 

Although the expression Sirat dódi is generally rendered as "song of my friend, be- 
loved, love," apart from the previously mentioned problem with regard to vv. 1b,2 one 
also notices the change in the designation of the "friend" (yadid twice; dód once), 
whose explanation as a wordplay does not seem plausible, suggesting that Sirat död[i] 
actually represents a fixed expression referring not to the song of the friend that this 
(nonsinging) friend might have composed, but to “(my) song of the friend" that goes 
back to the prophetic singer.!® The Sitz im Leben of the presupposed genre "friend's 
song" can only be surmised. In any event, the indication of the song's content "con- 
cerning his vineyard" does evoke a love topos (Cant. 1:6; 2:15; 6:11; 8:11-12). The ex- 
pression Sirat dôd recalls 3trat y*didót in Ps. 45:1(S), which H. Wildberger prefers to 
render as "song of the female friends" (of the bride) rather than as the customary "song 
of love" or “love song."!!? On this view the genre of Ps. 45 would derive from a song in 
which the bride's female friends serenade the bride and groom on the occasion of their 


103. Hóffken, 401. 

104. See H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12. CC (Eng. trans. 1991), 179-80. 

105. Hóffken, 396 n. 15. 

106. See Cersoy, 42; Schottroff, 76, while acknowledging the problem, still considers it 
“within the realm of poetic possibility." 

107. So Hóffken, 404ff. Cf. Cersoy, 42. 

108. On this issue cf. de Boer, esp. 61-62; HAL, IV, 1480. 

109. For the general rendering see, among others, Wildberger, /saiah 1—/2, 175; O. Kaiser, 
Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 71983), 89; Schottroff, 76. For the “wordplay” see Willis, 362. On 
the suffix in such expressions, cf., e.g., Dt. 1:41; GK, $135n; the expression "song of the friend" 
means something different here than Cersoy's “mon chant amical" or "le chant de mon amitié" 
(40-44) for the cj. Sirat dóday. 

110. Isaiah 1—12, 180 (“Lied der Freundinnen,” rendered in the Eng. trans. as " ‘song about 
the female loved one,’ that is, the bride"). 
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wedding (in a messianic interpretation of the final version of Ps. 45,!!! the female 
friends of the bride "daughter Zion" would be the nations). Commensurate with the 
"song of the female friends" (with yddid and Sir) there would then also be a "song of 
the male friend” (with död and $irä) that one friend would sing to another at the occa- 
sion of the latter's wedding (cf. Junker's and others' understanding of the prophet as a 
"friend of the groom" who as a mediator in this case, however, and in view of what fol- 
lows, allegedly performs a "song of his beloved concerning this vineyard" as a re- 
proach against the bride!!*). On this view, in v. la the prophetic singer gives the im- 
pression that he is beginning a joyous, hymnlike "friend's song" of the sort normally 
found in connection with a wedding celebration and focusing on the bride and love 
(“vineyard”) as well as on the groom/friend. "Let me sing of my friend and in his 
honor, let me sing my ‘friend’s song,’ let me sing concerning his vineyard, his bride, 
and love, and in his honor.” This announcement, however, which intends to get the at- 
tention of the listeners, is nonetheless already ambivalent to the attentive listener in that 
Sir with /* points to the divine identity of the friend, while the metaphor of the vineyard 
is open for the land and people of Israel (Ps. 80; Jer. 2:21; Hos. 10:1), and because what 
actually follows in no way corresponds to the announced and thus anticipated "friend's 
song" (hence the Song of the Vineyard does not at all offer an example of a "friend's 
song”), serving rather the disclosure of guilt or Yahweh's own justification. 

(5) Isa. 26:1 is noteworthy as the only passage using the hophal and the only pas- 
sage using the expression hassir hazzeh. The actual song itself in vv. 1b-6 is preceded 
by a secondary introduction in v. la (bayyóm hähü) that turns the piece into an “escha- 
tological song" and integrates it into the context of the Isaiah apocalypse.!!? By con- 
trast, Kaiser doubts that the “prophetic song" introduced by v. la was originally inde- 
pendent, i.e., not dependent on the present context.'!* Assuming such original 
independence, the hymn's original life setting was probably a sanctuary processional 
on the occasion of a victory celebration, in which case it was a "cultic song."!!5 Its in- 
sertion into the eschatological context secondarily turned it into an "eschatological 
cultic song" to which alone the designation "song" now applies in the present text 
(concerning Sir as a "cultic song," cf. Ps. 30:1[S]; 92:1[S]; Isa. 30:29; Am. 5:23). This 
eschatological context may also explain the hophal form in v. la. Because one must 
first determine who belongs to the “righteous nation (góy/) that keeps faith" (v. 2), the 
passive form is best suited for keeping the subject of such singing open. Unlike the 
Song of the Vineyard, the prophetic song here is not a demonstration of guilt or an ac- 
cusation, but an (eschatological) promise for the future, albeit not without implications 
for the present (cf. v. 4). 


111. See Hossfeld and Zenger, Psalmen I, 278-84. 

112. Junker, 264-65. 

113. See H. Wildberger, /saiah 13—27. CC (Eng. trans. 1997), 455, 545. On its delimitation 
cf. O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 205-6 n. f; Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 455. 

114. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, 173-74, 206. 

115. See Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27, 544-45; on the “song of victory/thanksgiving,” see the 
enumeration in Kaiser, /saiah 13-39, 206 n. a. 
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(6) Outside the Psalter, the expression “new song” occurs only in Isa. 42:10. No 
consensus obtains regarding the end of the “new song” that begins in v. 10.!!6 Quite 
apart from the clarification of the difficult question of the priority of the expression in 
either Ps. 96; 98; 149; or Isa. 42 (cf. the discussion above concerning the "new song" in 
the Psalter), the question remains concerning the basis and content of what is actually 
"new" in this "new song" in Deutero-Isaiah. 

This question can be answered by the reference to the "earlier, later, and new" that 
constitutes an "essential compositional element of the first part of Deutero-Isaiah" 
(chs. 40—48).!? Despite differences of opinion regarding the details of what is "ear- 
lier," interpreters generally agree that what is "new" consists in liberation from the ex- 
ile (and the concomitant homecoming), which C. Westermann believes is viewed as 
"new" precisely because it is brought about not by Israel's own army and power but by 
the Persian king Cyrus.!!5 Within the horizon of creation theology and a theology of 
history, what is “new” here is not a mere renewal or transformation, but rather a “phe- 
nomenon of something genuinely new — not there before yet somehow leaping forth 
from the midst of what was there before"! !? 

Against this background, what is "new" in the “new song" in Deutero-Isaiah is not 
to be grasped so much under formal (as a “new type of psalm") or emotional criteria. !20 
Rather, this "new song" is to be understood as an anticipatory response to the promise 
of Yahweh's new deed (v. 9: “and new things I now declare"; announced in the song it- 
self in or from v. 13) through which he will genuinely call forth something new.!?! “A 
new song belongs to a new era."!?? [f one interprets God's imminent intervention and 
new age eschatologically (in the sense of once and for all),!?? in which case Deutero- 
Isaiah would have deceived himself since it was not really attained through the return 
from exile, then this "new song" becomes an "eschatological" song. By contrast, 
Marbóck points out that the "surprising and creative elements" of God's new acts are 
maintained even if one is more reserved regarding such eschatological interpreta- 
tion.!24 Marbóck believes that one finds only intimations in Deutero-Isaiah of such new 
acts of God in the sense of “once and for all,” and to that extent the "new song" in 
Deutero-Isaiah can be called eschatological only with considerable qualification.!?5 
The expression "new song" also occurs in Judith's Hymn of Praise (Jdt. 16:1ff.), which 
Seidel associates with the worship services of the Maccabeans (hymnos kainós, v. 13; 


116. In v. 13: Elliger, Deuterojesaja 1, 242-45; in v. 17: J. L. McKenzie, Second Isaiah. AB 
20 (1968), 42-44; cf. also Darr. 

117. Matheus, 140. 

118. Westermann, TLOT, 1, 395-96. Cf., among others, Matheus, 133-42. 

119. R. North, — WTN hädäs (chädhäsh), IV, 240. 

120. For the former see C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 102; for the 
latter, Elliger, Deuterojesaja 1, 245. 

121. See Matheus, 66, 136. 

122. Gonda, 284. 

123. With Elliger, Deuterojesaja 1, 245, 252. 

124. Marbóck, 208. 

125. Ibid., 218. 
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as in Isa. 42:10 LXX).!2° Seidel remarks in this regard: “assuming the reestablishment 
of the cult in Jerusalem as the background, it makes sense to speak of a ‘new song." 
Something analogous may also apply to the “new song" in Deutero-Isaiah. Because the 
catastrophe of 587 B.c.E. silenced all the (older) songs (cf. the analogous threat in 
Amos and the impossibility of singing “Yahweh’s songs" during the exile, Ps. 137:2- 
4), the renewal of singing after this time of silence certainly makes it possible to use the 
designation “new song.” Hence the “new song” is particularly well suited for the late 
exilic/early postexilic period. 

One theologically significant element concerning the “new song” in Isa. 42 is that, 
compared with the victory songs in Ex. 15 and Jgs. 5, this song praises in an anticipa- 
tory fashion God's victorious intervention that still lies in the future (cf. rhillä, v. 10a, 
as a parallel); and not only Israel sings this song, but all the people of the world (sea, 
desert, mountains), the “whole of creation."!?? Hence the singing of this "new song" 
turns out to be a preeminent witness of faith. 

(7) The genre of the Song of Moses described as a $irä in Dt. 31:30 and 32:1-43 is a 
“mixed form."!?3 This song contains elements of wisdom and prophecy, a portrayal of 
the war of Yahweh, announcements and scenes of judgment, as well as hymnic ele- 
ments. The more important elements for characterizing the Song of Moses are the 
statements made within the Dtr framework (Dt. 31:14-30; 32:44-52) according to 
which this song is to be “written,” “taught,” and "put into the mouths" of the Israelites 
(31:19,22) and serve as a “witness” among them (31:19,21; cf. also the summoning of 
heaven and earth as witnesses, 31:28; 32:1). The law is subject to the same activities of 
being written down and established as a witness (31:24,26; 32:46), raising the question 
regarding the relationship between the Song of Moses and the law in Dt. 31:14—32:52. 

Eissfeldt divides Dt. 31:9-32:47 into two “mutually exclusive textual groups,” with 
the one focusing on the law trying to displace the older group focusing on the Song of 
Moses so that the law might replace that song.!?? The law sections tried to “incorpo- 
rate" the song sections and interpret them such that the song “was understood as a pen- 
etrating summary of the law.” G. von Rad takes the opposite view, concluding that 
"whoever wanted to establish the Song of Moses securely as part of this block of tradi- 
tions adopted for his purpose a form of words which treated originally of writing down 
the law.”!30 Von Rad speaks further about the “double train of thought which speaks on 
the one hand of the Song . . . [and] on the other of the Law,” G. Braulik about their con- 
scious “paralleling” with the goal of summarizing the law in the song, and H. D. Preuss 
about the intentional “interweaving” of the song and the law.!?! Although all these 
views do point in the right direction, they do not rigorously examine the text in its final 
form. 


126. Musik, 201. 

127. Westermann, /saiah 40-66, 103. See Elliger, Deuterojesaja 1, 243, 248. 

128. See Preuss, 167. 
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Between Dt. 31:22 and v. 24 the expression changes abruptly from “this song” 
(hassirá hazzö’t) to the “words of this law” (dibré hattörä-hazzö't; cf. v. 30, dibré 
haššîrâ hazzo t). After the song is performed, the narrative statement that "Moses came 
and recited all the words of this song" (32:44) is followed by the summons that Moses 
keep and observe "all the words of this law" (v. 46). This abrupt change between "song 
(of Moses)" and "law" forces the conclusion that at least the final redactor consciously 
identified the two (in Dt. 31:14—32:52).!?? The law and the song become one. A paral- 
leling occurs at most between this (summarizing) "song-law" and the law Moses writes 
down in 31:9. Whereas the latter is given to the priests and elders to be read every 
seven years, the "song-law" is placed beside the ark, i.e., besides the tables of the law 
(10:5) 

Far from representing some sort of musical activity (e.g., playing an instrument), 
the inspired Song of Moses represents Moses' testament (cf. the framework with the 
motif of Moses' death in 31:14-16[,27,29] and 32:48-52), especially in a legal context 
as a witness and as a law to be taught and learned. 

(8) "Songs" also appear in a legal context in Gen. 31:27. H. Gunkel suspects that the 
reference is to a genre of joyous farewell songs evoking the notion of God's blessing, a 
safe journey, and a joyous homecoming.!3? This description, however, is not really ade- 
quate for the "songs" in this passage. The entire chapter Gen. 31 is characterized by le- 
gal language and juridical proceedings and ends with a treaty of trust between Jacob 
and Laban regulating the future of Laban's daughters. Against this background, "such 
a departure [by Jacob] from the family confederation was an act of violence"!?* or a vi- 
olation of law. When in this context Laban speaks of “songs,” he refers not to joyous 
farewell songs but apparently to a genre dealing with the transfer of daughters from the 
protective sphere of the father to that of the husband and to the accompanying estab- 
lishment of a new family. In such a procedure of transfer, these "songs" would have 
had some sort of (here undefined) legal function. That no "songs" appear in 
32:1(31:55) at the farewell derives from the fact that the legal proceedings have already 
been fulfilled by the making of the treaty and the following common meal. 

(9) One important Sitz im Leben of songs is the activity of eating and drinking. 
Sirach explicitly admonishes those who are older to limit their instruction at meals and 
"do not interrupt the singing" (Sir. 35/32:3). He also compares the "proper song" 
(mispat Sir) at a banquet with a "ruby seal in a setting of gold" (35/32:5). These pas- 
sages refer to "drinking songs" even though in this context šîr might be understood 
more comprehensively as (table) music. Concerning Isa. 24:9, H. Wildberger remarks 
that “as part of a festival celebration .. one would find wine and song, in fact, singing 
accompanied by music."!35 That this custom characterized especially the royal court 
can be seen from Barzillai's insistence that he not go up to Jerusalem with King David, 
since his advanced age prevented him from tasting “what he eats or what he drinks" 
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that the activities of the Särim included not only singing but also playing instruments. 
"Musician" is thus the correct translation of the qal participle in other passages as well. 
The translation "singers"!5! makes sense only because it makes clear that the song was 
in any case an important element in such music.!5? 

2 S. 19:36(35) and Eccl. 2:8 clearly associate musicians with the royal court, while 
Seidel suspects that professional musicians were already present at David's court.!5? 
| K. 10:12 mentions the temple and palace on equal footing such that the musicians 
cannot really be associated exclusively with one or the other institution. Given the 
close connection between the palace and temple during the Solomonic period, one can 
assume that the musicians were active in both places.!5* The only passage referring un- 
equivocally to “temple musicians" (here with the qal ptcp.) is Ezk. 40:44, assuming 
one does not follow a conjecture here.!55 

Because apart from Prov. 25:20 the qal participle is always construed in the plural, 
one is probably correct in assuming the presence of groups of musicians in the palace 
and temple. 

Kleer 


II. 1. LXX. The LXX usually translates the vb. Sir as ddein, though sometimes also 
as hymnein and psalmódein; it usually translates the nouns Sir and šîrâ as öd£, though 
also as dsma and psalmós. 


2. Qumran. The root $yr occurs 30 times in Qumran, including 10 times in recently 
published mss. (with 7 occurrences of Sird [6 times in 40334] and the verb once). The 
remaining 20 occurrences (the noun 18 times, the verb 2) can be organized into two 
larger groups and several different individual passages: /*maskil 9 times in song 
superscriptions (7 times in 4QShirShabb [3 more might be reconstructed]; 4Q511 
[bis]); 6 times in the "compositions of David" (11 QPs* 27);!56 finally 306 1, 2; 4Q381 
31,9: 413 1, 1; 427 7, I, 11 as the only occurrence in the Hodayoth; 1 1QMelch 2, 10. 

a. 11QPs* 27 enumerates David's compositional and poetic works individually. 
Alongside 3,600 psalms (thlym, 27:4-5; not specified more closely; cf. séper 
hatt*hillim in 4Q491 17, 4; cf. also the description of the Psalter itself as a “book of 
prayer and reflection"!57), the text also mentions — separate from these psalms — var- 
ious kinds of songs (altogether 450, Syr); none of the 364 songs for the daily burnt of- 
fering (ll. 5-6 with the verb, /fwrr, once) has come down to us. Of the 52 songs of the 
Sabbath sacrifice (l. 6), we at least have the scroll with the 13 songs for the first quarter 
of the year preserved in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (11 QShirShabb). Although 


151. E.g., HAL, IV, 1480b. 

152. See Seidel, Musik, 86. 

153. Ibid., 81. 

154. See ibid., 85-86. 

155. See Hurvitz, 58. 

156. See IIL2.a below. 

157. Füglister, 384; see discussion above. 
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adduces Ps. 82:1afb (which according to its own superscription [v. laa] is not a psalm 
of David) as an explicit statement of David (b3yry dwyd ‘fr 'mr) asserting that the holy 
ones of God will be judged (1. 9) as attested by a scriptural citation “written in the 
songs of David (3yry dwyd)" Hence at the time 11QMelch was composed/copied 
(Herodian period/second half of the Ist century B.c.E.), the book of Psalms as a whole 
was viewed as an authoritative body of yry dwyd and could be quoted as such. More- 
over, this terminology seems to be used in such a self-evident manner here that one sus- 
pects it was based on what was already an older tradition. 

In 4Q381 31, 9 $yr wtwdh presumably represents the positive end of a psalm of la- 
ment (ll. 4-9) exhibiting a series of parallels with Ps. 69.16! The juxtaposition of Sir and 
tódá (cf. Ps. 69:31[30]) suggests perhaps that the genre resembled the sacrificial songs 
and songs/psalms of thanksgiving (see above). 3Q6 1, 2 (fr.) describes how a song can 
be pleasing to God. 

If the reconstruction of $yr in 40413 1, 1 is correct, it would represent one more 
case of parallel use, this time between Sir and mizmor, and be subject to the corre- 
sponding interpretive possibilities regarding genre (see above). The absence of waw 
between the two terms as well as the overall wisdom context also suggests the possible 
presence of a construct expression mzmr s[k1] or something similar. 

The verb probably also occurs in 4Q427 7, I, 11. The fragmentary context shows 
that the believers (ydydym) rejoice and sing (zmr; Xyr) to God (melek as a divine epi- 
thet; possibly the nomen regens of a construct expression?). 

Dahmen 


161. See E. M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. HSS 28 (1986), 36, 145. 
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sit. H. J. van Dijk, “A Neglected Connotation of Three Hebrew Verbs,” VT 18 (1968) 16-30; 
I. Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography (New York, 1924); G. Garbini, “Il significato 
della parola ebraica SYT,” AANLR 9/1 (1990) 187-91; M. Görg, “Alles hast du gelegt unter seine 
Füsse. Beobachtungen zu Ps 8,7b im Vergleich mit Gen 1,28," Freude an der Weisung des Herrn. 
FS H. Gross. SBB 13 (71987), 125-48; W. Gross, Bileam. Literar- und formkritische Unter- 
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The absence of sit from the late pentateuchal strata (P°, P*, H, Deuteronomy), in 
2 Kings, Isa. 40-66, Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets apart from Hosea (2:5[3]; 6:11), Prov. 
1-9, the Ketubim from Canticles to 2 Chronicles, the sparse occurrences in Sirach and 
Qumran, and the preponderance of occurrences in the Psalms allow the cautious con- 
clusion that the verb disappeared from common usage after the exile and was thereafter 
used only as a standard poetic word.!4 


2. Early Versions. The early versions deal with Sit much the same way they deal 
with sim.'> Alongside a primary rendering covering about half of all occurrences, one 
also encounters a broad palette of additional translations. The LXX uses 16 different 
roots, including tith- (41 times), histan- (8), tass- (7), epiball- (6), didon- (4); the Tg. 
11 verbs, including Sw’ (67 times), mn’ (4), Sr’ (3); the Pesh. 22 verbs, including sym 
(30 times), ‘bd (18), hsb (4), "ty (3), rmy (2), yhb (2); the Vg. 14 different roots, includ- 
ing pon- (63 times), fac- (2), stat- (2), dirig- (2), -dare (2). 


3. Etymology. The root Sit'® is reliably attested only in Canaanite and Akkadian 
(with semantic narrowing): Phoen., Pun. št qal, “set, place,” yiphil “set up";!? Ugar. št, 
“put, place";!5 Akk. Xétu(m) (Old Bab. Siatum), "leave over."!? Nóldeke believes Syr. 
Styata’, “appearance,” is related to Sit.?° 

Other etymological derivations must remain hypothetical, including: (a) $ causative 
of ätä, a questionable derivation not least because Gd hiphil is also attested; in any 
event, the OT evidence does not involve a viable s stem.?! 

(b) Connection with ser I, “foundation; backside, buttocks”; although Nóldeke as- 
sumes only a distant kinship, others understand Sit as a verb denominated from $öt (“be 
based" ).?? J. Fürst also finds a relationship with Sanskrit sad-, “sit,” Lat. sedere, and Gk. 
histémi.*> Based on this etymology, Garbini understands the subst. sit as meaning 
“backside, buttocks,” which allegedly fits Ps. 73:6 and Prov. 7:10 better than “clothing.” 


14. See also IL.3.a below on Ps. 21:4(3), and IL3.b on pdnim. On Sirach and Qumran see III 
below. 

15. + 0% sim (L2). 

16. On the classification as medial y, see Nóldeke, 41. 

17. J. Friedrich and W. Röllig, Phónizisch-punische Grammatik. AnOr 46 (71970), $166; 
M.-J. Fuentes Estafiol, Vocabulario Fenicio (Barcelona, 1980), 234; DNSI, I, 1130-31; KAI, 
III, 24; Tomback, 334-35. 

18. WUS, no. 2702; UT, no. 2410; CML’, 159; M. J. Dahood, RSP. I, 371-72; D. G. Pardee, 
"The Preposition in Ugaritic (Part I);" UF 7 (1975) 372-73; UF 8 (1976) 271-72; also HAL, IV, 
1484. 

19. See AHw, III, 1221, 1252-53, on Sittu II, “remnant.” 

20. Nóldeke, 41-42; LexSyr, 775: qualitas. 

21. See W. Richter, Grundlagen einer althebräischen Grammatik. ATS 8 (1978), 58 n. 71 
with bibliog.; cf. C. J. Labuschagne, "Original Shaph'el-Forms in Biblical Hebrew," OTWSA 10 
(1967) 60. 

22. Cf. Nöldeke, 42; BLe, §58s’. On this root, widely attested in almost all the Semitic lan- 
guages, and on the discussion of this hypothesis, see HAL, IV, 1666-67. 

23. Hebrüisches und Chaldäisches Handwörterbuch über das AT ll (Leipzig, 71863), 430. 
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the underworld”).>> In Ps. 73:9 Casetti views sattá as problematical, though the transi- 
tive meaning does not depend on a dissociated form (Sttw), and Satta has probably been 
constructed in accommodation to v. 28 (Satt?) and need not necessarily be derived from 
311.75 In Ps. 73:18 the emendation by Dahood from 1asit làmó to tist*lémé is not at all 
necessary.*’ In Ps. 83:12(11) there is no need to delete the enclitic pronoun,?? espe- 
cially since a parallel with v. 14(13) may be intended. In Job 10:20, although most 
comms. read 3*eh (following LXX) or yisböt, the MT is probably using ellipsis; cf. yad 
in v. 7.2? The hostile context suggests understanding the min expression as a counter- 
part to the ‘a/ expression in Ps. 3:7(6). The more distant K also yields as cogent a sen- 
tence,*? as does the direct Q. In Job 22:24 the abrupt presence of w‘sit has prompted the 
emendation w“Sattä; the issues are more likely of a literary-critical nature, however.*! 
In Job 38:11 scholars since Budde have generally conjectured yisbdr; the proposal in 
BHS, however, is adequate: Sit b* = obsistere.*? 

So apart from vocalizations in individual instances, the occurrences of Sit are gener- 
ally textually reliable. Textual criticism has also made an additional occurrence proba- 
ble, namely, Hos. 9:13 (after LXX: lésayid Sat lô bänäyw, “[Ephraim] has made his 
children his wild game”).* 


II. 1. Expressions. For the verb sit, forms and situations of the imperfect slightly 
predominate (31 times; pf. consec. 2 times) over those of the perfect (18 times; impf. 
consec. 10 times). These are joined by 21 occurrences of appellative forms (impvs., 12 
times; jussives, 2; cohortatives, 3; vetitives, 4). The infinitive construct occurs twice 
(Ex. 10:1; Job 30:1), the infinitive absolute once (Isa. 22:7). The subject of Sit is always 
animate; in 45 occurrences it is human beings, in 39 divine beings, and once an animal 
(Ps. 84:4[3]). Additional syntagmas include a direct (affected [as opposed to effected]) 
object: parts of the body or another anthropological expression, 20 times; persons, 18; 
inanimate objects, 12; animals, 3; nature, 3; abstractions or circumstances, 20; ‘et is 


35. Cf. GK, §144; Herkenne, Die Heilige Schrift des ATs. HSAT (1923-59), V/2, 183; 

Denner, Die Psalmen. Welt der Bibel. Kleinkommentare zur Heiligen Schrift (Diisseldorf, 
1977), 199. 

36. Cf. Casetti, Gibt, 118 n. 186; H. Irsigler, Psalm 73. Monolog eines Weisen. Text, 
Programm, Struktur. ATS 20 (1984), 23. 

37. Cf. Irsigler, Psalm 73, 37-38; Dahood, Psalms 51—100. AB 17 (1968), 192; already in 
"Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography IL," Bibl 45 (1964) 408. 

38. See HAL, IV, 1486a; GK, $1310. 

39. Additional suggestions in BDB, 1011. 

40. See the rendering in TOB. 

41. See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 351. For the emendation see still BHS; 
cf. already GesB, 824. 

42. So also O. Keel, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 121 (1978), 55-56 n. 196; HAL, 
IV, 1486a; contra the proposal in A. C. M. Blommerde, Northwest Semitic Grammar and Job. 
BietOr 22 (1969), 133; cf. M. H. Pope, Job. AB 15 (1965), 294. On Budde's conjecture see 
Fohrer, Hiob, 491. 

43. See H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 160-61; additional proposals in HAL, 
IV, 1485-86. 
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pressions with Sit to specify more closely the meaning: “mental activity" (yd‘, Prov. 
27:23; bhn, Job 7:17-18; pqd, Job 7:17-18; spr, Ps. 48:13-14[12-13]; Sm’, Ex. 7:22-23; 
Prov. 22:17; r'h, Nu. 24:1-2; Prov. 24:32; connotation “pay attention to"), “answer” 
(nh, 1 S. 4:20; negatively: hrs hiphil, 2 S. 13:20), “act of destruction" (Samméd, Jer. 
50:3), "trust" (bth, Ps. 62:11[10]; connotation “put, place upon”; cf. Ps. 73:28), “make 
feel uncertain" (npl hiphil, Ps. 73:18), “assess” (negatively: m's, Job 30:1). The contex- 
tual meaning can emerge in individual instances from an adjacent clause with a nega- 
tion and an antonymous verb (cf. Job 38:11; Isa. 5:6).5! 


3. Meaning. a. Main Uses. Like its most important synonyms sim and ntn,>? Sit is a 
semantically malleable term and consequently also semantically vague, something 
coming to expression not only in the widely varying renderings in the early versions, 
but also in the broadly drawn lists of meanings in the various lexicons. A determination 
of the inner-Hebrew meaning of Sit must proceed according to the same principles as is 
the case with sim, a procedure ultimately demonstrating that many of the previously 
mentioned textual problems are essentially translation problems, ending with an ac- 
knowledgment of the complete semantic equivalence between sim and Sit. Differ- 
ences emerge at the stylistic and especially the historical level.5* 

Like sim, so also Sit is basically a threefold term with a primarily locative semantic 
effect. The threefold character emerges from the plethora of occurrences with a sub- 
ject, direct object, and an additional syntagma (80 occurrences = 94%). The locative 
semantic effect emerges from the second dependent syntagma, which in the over- 
whelming number of cases is a prepositional object with a locative connotation (54 
times = 64%, including 17 times the prep. ‘al, 12 times b*, 12 times /* [Ps. 21:4[3]; 
132:11 attest a locative semantic effect for /* in the sense of “on, upon" 55]). 

The main uses of Sit can be organized as follows: 

(1) locative: 30 times (“lay, put, place"; e.g., Gen. 48:14); 

(2) mental-figurative: 16 times ("direct [attention] toward"; e.g., Ex. 7:23); 

(3) factitive: 18 times (“make [into something]”; e.g., Jer. 2:15); 

(4) factitive-figurative: 3 times (“appoint, install”; Gen. 41:33; 1 K. 11:34; Ps. 
45:17[16]); 

(5) special meanings: 8 times (“place upon, impose": Ex. 21:22,30[bis]; “set, fix”: 
Ex. 23:31; Job 14:13; "esteem, consider": 2 S. 19:29[28]; Job 30:1; Jer. 3:19). 

An exact classification cannot be made for about 10 passages. One striking feature 


51. On additional connotations cf. van Dijk; J. Hoftijzer, "Deux vases à inscription 
identique," VT 13 (1963) 338-39; contra an assumption of the meaning “write” (e.g., M. Dahood, 
Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology. BietOr 17 [1965], 73); cf. D. G. Pardee, UF 8 (1976) 271 (with 
bibliog.). 

52. See C. Siegfried and B. Stade, Hebräisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1893), 792-93; 
— 13 nätan (11.2), X, 93; Schreiner, 311. 

53. > DÙ sim (IL3). On textual problems see 1.4 above. 

54. See L1 above. 

55. See M. Dahood, Psalms 101-150. AB 17A (1970), 246, concerning the version of 1 1QPs* 
6: 7. 
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is the higher than average occurrence of a divine subject with the primary meanings 
“set, fix” and “make.” In any event, God is the most frequent subject that “sets, puts, 
places” (36 times = 42%). 

b. Idiomatic and Original Expressions. The term Sit is used in idiomatic expres- 
sions that overwhelmingly include words for parts of the body and anthropological 
expressions: 

leb/ébab:>° Expressions include those with Sit + (et) leb (enclitic pronoun) + (prepo- 
sitional phrase) with a figurative meaning in the sense of focusing one’s heart on a person 
or thing (never with 'a/;5? with /*: Ex. 7:23;58 2 S. 13:20 [“pay no attention to"]; Jer. 31:21 
[^note well, commit to memory”]; Ps. 48:14[13]: "consider well"' cf. v. 13[12]: “count”; 
H. Spieckermann identifies the occasion as an inspection, not a processional, J. Scharbert 
as an “open house during the time of Josiah"5?); Prov. 22:17 ["attention"]; 27:23 [“atten- 
tion, care"]; without a prepositional phrase: 1 S. 4:20; Ps. 62:11[10] [“setting hopes” on 
wealth leads a person away from God]; Prov. 24:32 [par. Igh müsär; Delitzsch: “attention 
and reflection”®]; theological: with ‘el: Job 7:17 (God setting his mind on human beings, 
a bitter parody of Ps. 8:5[4]: mâ- *nó$; cf. Ps. 144:3 and the comms. |). Considering the 
analogously constructed expression with b* + gereb (Prov. 26:24), the expression Sit + b* 
+ nepes par. lébàb (+ reflexive enclitic pronoun) + abstraction (Ps. 13:3[2]) may be based 
on a fixed notion, though the meaning is still ambivalent (moreover, one can probably not 
determine whether in Ps. 13:3[2] the verb is also affecting the yágón expression or 
whether the reference is rather to circumstances! ): “put into"? (cf. the expression sim + 
b° + lébab in 1 S. 21:13[12]; Job 22:22) or "consider; seek advice" 65 (additional support 
from similar expressions using '?sá with yhb, bw" hiphil, ‘sh, and the en of the LXX; in 
that case it would be an example of nominalization$5). 

ro 3: Concerning the expression Sit + yäamin + enclitic pronoun + ‘al-ré’¥ (Gen. 
48:14,17) in reference to a gesture accompanying a blessing, and concerning the ex- 
pression Sit + head adornment + /*rd’¥ (theological: Ps. 21:4[3]) in reference to the 
transferal of insignia accompanying a person’s installation in an office, see the expres- 
sions with sim. 


56. > DÙ sim (II.2.c). 

57. See 11.3.a above. 

58. See E. Dhorme, L’emploi metaphorique des noms de parties du corps en Hebreu et en 
Akkadien (1923; repr. Paris, 1963), 124-25. 

59. H. Spieckermann, “Stadtgott und Gottesstadt,” Bibl 73 (1992) 22; J. Scharbert, “Das 
historische Umfeld von Psalm 48,” Ein Gott, eine Offenbarung. Beiträge zur biblischen Exegese, 
Theologie und Spiritualität. FS N. Füglister (Würzburg, 1991), 305. 

60. KD, ın loc. 

61. See M. Weiss, The Bible from Within (Jerusalem, 1984), 304-5 n. 10. 

62. J. Fürst, Hebrüisches und Chalddisches Handwórterbuch über das AT (Leipzig, ?1863), 
II, 430. 

63. See KD, in loc., with reference to Prov. 26:24; BDB, 1011. 

64. BDB, 420. 

65. > DW sim IL3.f. 

66. > DW sim IL3.c. 
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in which kap + ‘al + person is used in this sense exhibits negative character: Job 13:21 
(rhq hiphil + mé‘al); 40:32 (sim + ‘al; A. Dillmann interprets as a “laying on of hands 
in a hostile sense”’®). For a cross-check, cf. Ex. 33:22 (skk; with no actual contact; 
moreover, in the dual/?). The psalmist in Ps. 139:5 perceives the divine laying on of the 
hand “more as a burden than as liberation." 59 

3*kem: The expression Sit + person + 3*kem (occurring only in Ps. 21:13[12]) is usu- 
ally viewed as a variant of ntn/pnh + person + ‘rep in the sense of “put to flight."*! In 
that case, however, the imagery of the two verse halves is rather incongruous. The ren- 
dering in TOB seems plausible, namely, “for you will place them upon the back.’ 

regel: One symbol of subjugation comes to expression in two different expressions 
using Sit with regel.®° God promises to make the king's enemies into his footstool 
(h“döm l*ragleykà; Ps. 110:1).5* He similarly puts “all things (köl) under their [human 
beings'] feet (tahat raglayw)" (Ps. 8:7[6]). Górg adduces comparisons with Egyptian 
and biblical imagery and texts in demonstrating the singular character of Ps. 8 (and 
Gen. 1:28) in the sense of a distancing from the notion of human rule over other human 
beings (differently in Ps. 47:4[3]; 110:1).35 

högq: The theological expression Sit + hog + person (occurring only in Job 14:13) 
uses hoq in the sense of "time."56 The reference, however, is less to a person's “limited 
life span"? than to the end of divine wrath. By way of allusion to Gen. 8:1 (zkr), the 
underworld may possibly be understood here as a protective arch.55 

ôt: The juxtaposition of divine Sit and Sim + 'ototay in Ex. 10:1-2 derives from the 
change in clausal structure corresponding to a change in use. The expression with Sit 
refers to “placing signs visibly among them (b*girbó)," while the fixed formula with 
Sim refers to “performing signs among them."5? 

köper: A köper sum is imposed in Ex. 21:30 (Sit qal pass.).99 


77. In order: GesB, 824 (so also S. Wagner, "Zur Theologie des Psalms 139,” Congress Vol- 
ume, Góttingen 1977. SVT 29 [1978], 361); KD, in loc.; Dahood, Psalms 101—150, 288. 

78. A. Dillmann, Hiob. KEHAT II (?1869), 360. 

79, See HAL, II, 492a; III, 1328. 

80. Wagner, "Zur Theologie," 361. 

81. — MY "orep, XI, 367; cf. HAL, IV, 1495a. 

82. See already LexHebAram, 843; similarly Dahood, Psalms 1—50, 134; a different view is 
taken by E. Zenger, Mit meinem Gott überspringe ich Mauern. Einführung in das Psalmenbuch 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 71988), 165. 

83. 2. 50? regel (IIL3). 

84. > DOIN h*dóm (h“dhöm), III, 325-26, 334; IW? yàsab, VI, 431; > 939 regel (IL.1); cf. 
Dhorme, L'emploi, 158. 

85. Görg, 137-38, 147-48. 

86. BDB, 349b. 

87. G. Liedke, “PPN Aqq to inscribe, prescribe," TLOT, II, 471. 

88. Fohrer, Hiob, 258. 

89. For the former see C. Siegfried and B. Stade, Hebrüisches Wórterbuch zum AT, 792; simi- 
larly TOB, albeit also for v. 2. For the latter > O° sim (IL3.c s.v. ôt). 

90. Cf. A. Schenker, Text und Sinn im AT. Textgeschichtliche und Bibeltheologische Studien. 
OBO 103 (1991), 120-25 = Bibl 63 (1982) 32-37; and B. Lang, > "152 kipper, 301. 
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k*) he once did during the period of the judges (Ps. 83:12[11]; Sit + kë + PN) and make 
them like whirling dust and chaff (kaggalgal k*qas).!05 

Hos. 6:11, a textually difficult and probably secondary passage, adopts the word 
"harvest" (gäsir) from the repertoire of oracles of judgment and then reinterprets it as a 
salvific term.!°? The Isaiah apocalypse uses an innovative metaphor in the hymn to the 
strong ( '0z) city Jerusalem.!!? In Isa. 26:1 Yahweh (self-evident subject) sets up “salva- 
tion/victory” (yâ) "like walls and bulwarks" (a consideration of the sequence of 
syntagmas [affected object + effected object] requires this translation!!! ). 


HI. 1. Sirach. Sirach uses Sit qal in 6 passages (10:5; 15:14; 38:17,26; marginal 
reading in 34[31]:14; 38:20: not counting the fragmentary $t in the Masada ms.: 42:6). 
The LXX twice uses didon- and once each tith- and poie-. Parallel terms include ntn 
(15:14), zkr (38:20). Idiomatic expressions include Sit yäd (34[31]:14: “reach out"?); 
Sit b*yád (15:14: "deliver over"); Sit leb (with ‘el, 38:20 [“give one's heart over to" ]; in- 
finitive group: 38:26 ["set one’s heart on doing something" ]). Sir. 38:17 (Sit Ebel) rep- 
resents a variant of ‘sh @bel (Gen. 50:10; Jer. 6:26; Ezk. 24:17; Mic. 1:8). The term is 
used theologically only twice. Sir. 15:14 (Hebrew text) adds a preceding doublet to the 
statement also attested in the LXX that at the beginning the creator left human beings 
over to their own responsibility (ysr; cf. J. Haspecker:!!? synonym with “heart,” “not a 
one-sidedly evil inclination"), namely, that he delivered them over to their destroyer 
(hwtp). According to the widespread OT notion that “a king's Aód is a gift of Yahweh's 
own dignity,”!!5 10:5 God puts his dignity before the lawgiver (wlpny mhwqq yšyt 
hwdw). Considering that in the MT höd is often used with ‘al, especially with syn- 
onyms of Sit (ntn, Nu. 27:20; Ps. 8:2[1]; Dnl. 11:21; 1 Ch. 29:25; Swh, Ps. 21:6[5]), 
M. Dahood's proposal seems increasingly plausible according to which Syt / here 
means “to put upon,” particularly since Sit is also attested in this usage in Ps. 21:4(3); 
132:11.!!^ The LXX also seems to understand the Hebrew text thus, rendering prosöpö 
.. . epithései. 


2. Qumran. The term Sit has thus far appeared only 3 times reliably in the Qumran 
texts (11QT 54:19, apart from the opening conjunction, cites Dt. 13:7 verbatim, which 
is why ySytkh can also derive only from Syr). According to a statement in the Commu- 


108. See Kraus, Psalms 60-150, in loc.; Schreiner, 325. — O° sim (IL4). 

109. See Wolff, Hosea, 122-23; J. Hausmann, > "Xp gäsar (III), XIII, 103. On the textual 
difficulty see L4 above. 

110. > TY "ir (IV.5), XI, 64-65. 

111. See already A. Knobel, Der Prophet Jesaja. KEHAT V (*1898), 220-21; KD, in loc. 
(with supporting arguments); LexHebAram, 839: "salutem facit moenia = facit ut salus nobis sit 
idem quod urbi moenia"; a different view in Vanoni, 199 n. 726, with most comms. and transla- 
tions (cf. EÜ; TOB). 

112. Gottesfurcht bei Jesus Sirach. Ihre Religióse Struktur und ihre literarische und 
doktrinüre Bedeutung. AnBibl 30 (1967), 145 n. 46. 

113. See D. Vetter, “Tin Add highness, majesty,” TLOT, I, 356. 

114. Dahood, *Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XL" Bibl 54 (1973) 357. See Il.3.a above. 
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I. 1. Etymology, Distribution. The Hebrew root skb occurs in all the Semitic lan- 
guages: Akk. sakäpu(m) II, “lie down to rest”; Phoen. and Pun. skb; Ugar. škb; Jewish 
Aram. 3*kab, §*kib, ma-/misk*ba'; Biblical Aram. miskab; Eth. sakaba and sakba.! 
Some authors distinguish two homonymous roots for Hebrew: I, “lie down,” and II, 
“pour out” (cf. Arab. sakaba IV).* The second root would provide the basis for the ex- 
pression Sikbat zera“, "spilling/pouring out of seed" (see below), and because of its se- 
mantic proximity to škb I in the meaning “lie down, sleep with,” allegedly fused with 
that root. The homonymity would then live on as an ambiguous wordplay in Job 38:37: 
"Or who can pour out/tilt [yaskib, lit. 'lay'] the waterskins of the heavens?" ^ Because 
West Semitic attests no other examples of two homonymous roots, this etymological 
distinction must be abandoned, and the expression Sikbat zera' is thus to be explained 
as a unique semantic development (actually “acc. cogn. c. 329 ";5 Nu. 5:13; Lev. 
15:17,18; 19:20); it occurs as the subject with other verbs in Lev. 15:16,17,32; 22:4; cf. 
also Ex. 16:13-14: “In the morning there was a layer of dew (Sikbat hattal) around the 
camp." 


2. OT Evidence. The vb. škb occurs 212 times in the Hebrew OT, including 198 
times in the qal, 2 in the niphal, 8 in the hiphil, 3 in the hophal, 1 in the pual.$ The most 
important noun, miskäb (nomen [loci] actionis), occurs 46 times.’ In the Aramaic por- 
tion of the OT, the verb does not occur at all, while the noun miskab occurs 6 times in 
Daniel. The other two substantives, 3*kabá* (or Sikbä*) and 3*kóbet, occur 9 (always 
P) and 4 times, respectively, the former as the subject or internal object of the vb. 3k, 
the latter always as the object of ntn (whence the classification as nomina actionis with 
an intransitive or transitive meaning?). 

The verb clearly occurs more often in prose genres, including 62 times in the Penta- 


und Tod im Koran,” Kairos 19 (1977) 116-23; J. G. S. S. Thomson, "Sleep: An Aspect of Jewish 
Anthropology," VT 5 (1955) 421-33; N. J. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions of Death and the 
Nether World in the OT. BietOr 21 (1969); E. Vermeule, Aspects of Death in Early Greek Art and 
Poetry. Sather Classical Lectures 46 (Berkeley, 1979); L. Wächter, Der Tod im AT. AzT 11/8 
(1967). 


1. See HAL, II, 646b; IV, 1486-88; AHw, II, 1011; DNSI, II, 1132; KAJ III, 24; Tomback, 316; 
UT, no. 2411; WUS, no. 2603; CML?, 158; Jastrow, 854, 1570-71; ChW, II, 77, 478; NH, 257, 
423; Beyer, 707; Kuhn, 135, 220; LexLingAram, 108; LexLingAeth, 380. 

2. GesB, 824-25; Kónig, 498; LexHebAram, 840; Orlinsky, 37-39; Barr, CPT, 137 (cf. 336), 
does not commit. 

3. See II.3 below. 

4. KD, in loc.; R. Gordis, The Book of Job (New York, 1978), 453: an example of talhin. 

5. BDB, 1012. 

6. BDB, 1011; Even-Shoshan, 1140-41. Andersen and Forbes, 42, 245, 433, 458, do not in- 
clude the two niphal occurrences (Isa. 13:16; Zech. 14:2) and the pual occurrence (Jer. 3:2), pre- 
ferring to read K instead of Q. 

7. BDB, 1012; Even-Shoshan, 718; 42 times according to Andersen and Forbes, 159, 368, 
who do not count Ps. 149:5; Isa. 57:2; Hos. 7:14; Mic. 2:1. 

8. Orlinsky, 39. 

9. Kónig, 498. 
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30:17; Eccl. 2:23). The person always needs an appropriate place: a definite “place” 
(mägöm: 1 S. 3:2), possibly even in the “temple” (hékàl: 1 S. 3:3,9), a “house” (bayit: 
Josh. 2:1,8; 2 S. 4:5), a "chamber" ( *Ityá: 2 K. 4:11), an “encampment” (ma'gàl: 1 S. 
26:5,7), at the "entrance of the king's house" (petah bét hammelek: 2 S. 11:9,13), or the 
"hold of the ship" (yark*té hass*pinà: Jon. 1:5). There is occasionally a "bed" (mirrä: 
2 S. 4:7), which one may not pledge (Prov. 22:27: miskäb), though several “stones” can 
also suffice ( "banim: Gen. 28:11). Normally a person first "eats" (kl: Gen. 19:3-4; 
Lev. 14:47; 1 K. 19:6; Ruth 3:3-4,7) and “drinks” (sth: 1 K. 19:6; Ruth 3:3-4,7). When 
two persons sleep together, the one warms (hmm) the other (Eccl. 4:11), just as “a 
young virgin" does (1 K. 1:2); the prophet Elisha similarly symbolically lies down on a 
dead child in order to give back to the child the warmth of life (2 K. 4:34). In any event, 
every person has the right to sleep under the cover of his “cloak” (Simla: Ex. 22:26[27]; 
Dt. 24:13). When these conditions have been taken care of, the act of "lying down" 
(Sakab) is followed by actual "sleeping" (ysin/Sé@nd: Gen. 28:11-16; 1 S. 26:7; 1 K. 
19:5; Ps. 3:6[5]; 4:9[8]; Prov. 3:24; 6:9-10; 24:33), "sleeping soundly” (rdm: Jon. 1:5), 
and “slumbering” (rnümä: Prov. 6:10; 24:33). In some cases, however, there is “res- 
tiveness” (n*dudim: Job 7:4), or a person's mind does not come to rest (Jo -3kb léb: 
Eccl. 2:23). In general, however, a person hopes for "safety" (betah: Job 11:18; Hos. 
2:20[18]) and "peace" (Sälöm: Lev. 26:6; Ps. 4:9[8]) away from the enemy (“lion”: Ps. 
57:5[4]) so that no one may frighten the person sleeping (Ard: Lev. 26:6; Job 11:19; 
Ruth 3:8; phd: Prov. 3:24) and so that one's possessions are still there in the morning 
(Job 27:19); the commandments of one's parent's watch over the sleeping person (mr: 
Prov. 6:22). Sleep comes to an end because of the necessity to work (1 S. 3:15), for 
only the “lazybones” (‘Gsél; Prov. 6:9-10; 24:30-33) sleeps so long that poverty catches 
up with him. 

The noun miskäb also functions within the semantic field of human sleep (20 times 
plus 6 times in the Aramaic of Daniel). It can refer in a purely objective fashion to à 
"bed" (Ex. 7:28; 2 S. 4:7,11; 11:2; 17:28; Prov. 22:27; in legal language: Lev. 15:4- 
5,21,23-24,26) or "couch" (2 S. 11:13). As will be seen, it also became a specialized 
reference to certain kinds of sleep,!? something already applying in a limited fashion to 
the “midday nap" (miskab hassoh’räyim: 2 S. 4:5). Depending on the context, how- 
ever, the word can also express various qualifications regarding the entire semantic 
spectrum of sleep. The bed is the place where a person is thrown back upon himself, 
the place where "dreams" (h*lomót) and "visions" (hezyönöt) can torment him (Job 
7:13-14; 33:15), where he can also secretly devise wickedness and evil deeds (häsab 
üwen)!$ (Mic. 2:1; antithesis: "when the morning dawns”; Ps. 36:5). Yet neither 
should one overestimate the security represented by this place; i.e., a person should be 
careful what he says and not speak derisively!? about the powerful, for the danger of 
being denounced is present precisely when a person feels most secure (Eccl. 10:20: 


15. See McAlpine, 48. 
16. > TR Gwen ( Gven) (I1L.3), I, 144-47. 
17. 2B 0p gll (I.1). 
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“bedroom” par. "thoughts" |S), The prophet sent by God similarly informs the king 
about that which his enemy speaks in his “bedchamber” (2 K. 6:12). 


3. Sexual Intercourse. Although škb is used to mean “sleep with someone, have sex- 
ual intercourse with someone,” almost as often (55 times)!? as it does to mean simply 
“sleep.” these occurrences are limited to quite specific literary genres (laws: Ex. 
22:15,18[16,19]; Lev. 15:18,24[bis],33; 18:22; 19:20; 20:11,12,13,18,20; Nu. 5:13,19; 
Dt. 22:22[bis],23.25[bis].28,29; imprecations: Dt. 27:20,21,22,23), stories of abnor- 
mal sexual behavior (Gen. 19:32,33[bis],34[bis],35[bis]; 26:10; 35:22; 39:7,10,12,14; 
| S. 2:22; 2 S. 11:4; Jer. 3:2; Ezk. 23:8) or abomination (Gen. 34:2,7; 2 S. 12:11; 
13:11,14), and several announcements of judgment (Dt. 28:30; Isa. 13:16; Zech. 14:2). 
Although it 1s rarely used in stories to refer to appropriate sexual behavior (Gen. 
30:15,16; 2 S. 11:11; 12:24), these latter texts do clearly show that in and of itself the 
expression refers in a neutral fashion merely to the act of sexual intercourse, something 
confirmed by its use in legal regulations. First, it can function as a terminus compa- 
rationis between permitted and forbidden sexual practices, for example, “You shall not 
lie with a male as with a woman" (Lev. 18:22; 20:13; both times skb bis). Second, it is 
always something in the personal circumstances of one or both of the involved parties 
that makes the act of such “lying” morally or ritually reproachable, e.g., Ex. 22:15(16); 
Dt. 22:28,29: an unbetrothed girl; Ex. 22:18(19): an animal; Lev. 15:24,33: an unclean 
woman; Lev. 19:20: a female slave designated as a secondary wife; Lev. 20:11,12,20; 
Dt. 27:20-23: wives of relatives; Nu. 5:13,19; Dt. 22:22: a married woman; Dt. 
22:23,25: a betrothed girl. 

The two relational words @f and ‘im are used with 3kb with this meaning (20 and 27 
times, respectively). An historical rather than a semantic distinction seems to obtain 
here in that P prefers ‘im, D @t.2° Suffix forms vocalized as 'ot- must be referred back 
to the preposition, not to a nota accusativi.?! Only in one instance (Gen. 39:10) is the 
relational word ‘sel, “next to,” used.?? 

Although the noun miskäb can also be used in sexual contexts together with the verb 
(twice: Lev. 18:22; 20:13), it functions independently far more often (12 times). Here 
the same considerations apply as do for the verb, namely, that it can have a neutral 
sense (Nu. 31:17,18,35; Jgs. 21:11,12: "every woman that has [not] lain with a male") 
and can also refer both to appropriate (Cant. 3:1: "Upon my bed at night I sought him 
[baš] whom my soul loves [’'hb]”) and sinful sexual intercourse (Gen. 49:4: “because 
you went up onto your father's bed; then you defiled it [A/I]"; Isa. 57:7,8[bis]: "Upon a 
high and lofty mountain you have set your bed. . . for, in deserting me, you have uncov- 
ered your bed, you have gone up to it, and you have made it wide; and you have made a 
bargain for yourself with them, you have loved their bed"; Ezk. 23:17: "And the Baby- 


18. See N. Lohfink, Kohelet. NEB (1980), 78-79. 
19. McAlpine, 44. 

20. See Orlinsky, 19-22. 

21. See ibid., 23-27. 

22. Concerning the interpretation see ibid., 34-36. 
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The text of Prov. 23:34 is problematical (“You will be like one who lies down in the 
midst of the sea, like one who falls asleep at the ship's wheel’’).4° In any case, the au- 
thor seems to be comparing the dizziness characterizing those who lie around drunk 
with the rolling of a ship. 

d. Animals. The term škb is often said of animals in comparisons with human be- 
ings. The word's inherent ambivalence emerges in these contexts as well.*! Under 
God's guidance, Israel advances with firm resolve on the land "rousing itself like a 
lion; it does not lie down until it has eaten the prey" (Nu. 23:24). In its secure land, Is- 
rael is like a lion: "He crouched, he lay down like a lion, and like a lioness; who will 
rouse him up?" (Nu. 24:9). By contrast, the leaders of the people are "all silent dogs 
that cannot bark; dreaming, lying down loving to slumber" (Isa. 56:10). 

Although Nathan's parable about the poor man and his "little ewe lamb" articulates 
in a radical fashion the social relationship between human beings and animals (2 S. 
12:3: “it used to eat of his meager fare, and drink from his cup, and lie in his bosom, and 
it was like a daughter to him"), it is doubtful that one can adduce such a literary genre as 
a source of information concerning the biblical author's understanding of nature.*? 

The book of Job apparently uses Skb to describe quite directly the way the hippopota- 
mus dwells in its natural environment (Job 40:21: "Under the lotus plants it lies, in the 
covert of the reeds and in the marsh"). The mixed scientific and mythical description of 
this animal (vv. 15-24), however, serves as a didactic metaphor for Job himself (v. 15: 
"Look at Behemoth, which I made just as I made you" [cf. 12:7-8]; v. 19: "it is the first 
of the great acts of God"). Since the Almighty has given Behemoth the shady swamp as 
cover, Job can be assured that the darkness into which God has brought him (30:26; cf. 
12:22-25) will similarly protect him; cf. v. 23: "Even if the river is turbulent, it is not 
frightened; it is confident though Jordan rushes against its mouth.”*3 In this animal com- 
parison, ‘kb acquires the special meaning “live confidently under God's protection.” 


6. Special Passages. In Ps. 68:14(13), an extraordinarily difficult text, kb may have 
a succinct theological connotation if one can translate "If you (also) lie among the sad- 
dlebags, the wings of a dove are (nonetheless) covered with silver."^^ In that case the 
verse would be saying that no sooner has Yahweh issued his mighty word than a host of 
messengers of joy, “doves” according to an ancient Near Eastern notion, appear. Al- 
though Israel responds passively to God's word here (“le down [Skb] between the sad- 
dlebags;" an allusion to Reuben's behavior according to Jgs. 5:16), victory is sure with 


40. Cf. H. Ringgren,Sprüche. ATD XVV1 (?1980), 96; W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 
248, 394ff.; O. Plóger, Sprüche Salomos (Proverbia). BK XVII (1984), 261, 264, 278. 

4]. See IL1, 2, 3.b. 

42. So R. Bartelmus, "Die Tierwelt in der Bibel. Exegetische Beobachtungen zu einem 
Teilaspekt der Diskussion um eine Theologie der Natur," BN 37 (1987) 21, contra M.-L. Henry, 
Das Tier im religiósen Bewusstsein des alttestamentlichen Menschen. SGV 220/221 (1958), 11. 

43. See J. G. Gammie, “Behemoth and Leviathan: On the Didactic and Theological Signifi- 
cance of Job 40:15-41:26,” Israelite Wisdom. FS S. Terrien (Missoula, Mont., 1978) 217-31. 

44. See O. Keel, Vögel als Boten. Studien zu Ps 68,12-14, Gen 8,6-12, Koh 10,20 und dem 
Aussenden von Botenvógeln in Agypten. OBO 14 (1977), 12-36. 
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12:1; 1QSa 1:10; 6Q15 5, 2, 3). It means "be dead" in 1QH 6:34: “you who lie in the 
dust . . . raise up an ensign” (the words wswkby ‘pr apparently constitute a link between 
Isa. 26: 19 [S6k*né “Gpar] and Dnl. 12:22 [rabbim miy‘séné 'admat- apàár] based on the 
idiom Skb le'apàr or 'al-'apàr occurring in Job [7:21; 20:11; 21:26]). The expression 
“lie down with one's ancestors" occurs in 4Q509 5-6, 7 (Ankh Swkb ‘m ‘bwtyhm). 
Finally, the Copper Scroll (3Q15 11, 16) mentions the west entry of a byt hmskb, 
"triclinium "/dining-room(?).32 


3. Targums. The Targums develop the meaning "sleep in death" beyond its OT us- 
age.53 First, $kb replaces other verbs (e.g., mwt in Tg. Ps.-J. Dt. 4:22; 32:50; 34:7). Sec- 
ond, the expression "lie down with one's ancestors" appears not only in the same pas- 
sages and with the same form as in the Hebrew text (Tg. Onq., Ps.-J. Gen. 47:30; Tg. 
Onq. Dt. 31:16), but also in the new expression "sleep in the dust with one's ancestors" 
(Tg. Ps.-J. Dt. 31:16: ‘ant 3*kib b*apràá' ‘im 'abütük; cf. the discussion of Qumran 
above). Third, a new word for a dead person appears, Säkeb (Tg. Ps.-J. Nu. 19:11,13; 
Dt. 25:5; Tg. Ruth 1:8; Tg. Ps. 31:13; Tg. Eccl. 4:2). Finally, one might mention one 
case of reinterpretation. In Isa. 49:8 the targumist changes the commissioning of the 
Servant from “establish the land" (/*hdgim ‘eres) to “establish the righteous who lie in 
the dust" (la *gàmà' saddigayyä’ d'šākbîn b*aprà ). 

Beuken 


52. See J. T. Milik, DJD, III, 248-49, 272. 
53. See Rodríguez Carmona, 130-33. 
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forgot Joseph (Gen. 40:23) and with the forgetting both of the ancestors’ as well as 
one’s own crimes (Jer. 44:9). 


2. Forgetting God. Many of the texts that refer to purely human forgetting in con- 
nection with interpersonal relations, as already pointed out, themselves stand in theo- 
logical contexts. According to the numerous texts addressing the issue, people do not 
forget Yahweh/God unconsciously or because of the inevitable march of time, but 
rather through a willful, culpable act and from conscious disinclination and renuncia- 
tion. Such forgetting accordingly prompts Yahweh’s corresponding punishment (Hos. 
4:6). It is first especially Hosea, and then Jeremiah, Deuteronomy, and the Dtr litera- 
ture that speak of how the people of Israel as a whole incur guilt by forgetting Yahweh. 
Not surprisingly, then, škh occurs frequently in prophetic laments (Hos. 2:15[13]; 4:6; 
8:14; 13:6; Jer. 2:32b; 13:25; 18:15a; 20:11; 23:27,40; cf. also Isa. 17:10; 51:13; Ezk. 
22:12; 23;35; Isa. 65:11), in Dtn/Dtr admonitions (“forget not") or critical historical 
retrospectives according to which Israel should not have forgotten Yahweh and his 
will, his acts in history on behalf of his people, but did so nonetheless and now must 
experience his punishment or indeed already has experienced it (Dt. 4:9,23; 6:12; 
8:11,14; 9:7; 25:19; 32:18; Jgs. 3:7; 1 S. 1:11; 12:9; 2 K. 17:38); finally, skh occurs in 
the influence these texts exerted later on several psalms (Ps. 50:22; 78:7,11; 
106:13,21). 

Jer. 3:21 recounts how the people of Israel forgot Yahweh by perverting their ways 
and worshiping at the high places, prompting the following admonition and penitential 
liturgy (v. 22a; 3:22b—4:2). Indeed, such punishment can even consist in the guilty par- 
ties themselves being forgotten (Jer. 30:14; cf. Job 19:14; 24:20), something Yahweh 
himself, of course, brings about (Lam. 2:6) such that the prophet can anticipate it in the 
form of a divine self-statement (Hos. 4:6). Here too the antithesis of forgetting Yahweh 
is "remembering, being mindful of" (Dt. 5:15; 7:18; 8:2,18; 9:27; 15:15; 16:3,12; 
24:18,22) or "knowing (him)" (yd‘, Hos. 2:15,22[13,20]; 4:6; 13:4-6; cf. 2:10[8]). 
These admonitions should be “unforgettable,” ı.e., "not forgotten” (niphal; Dt. 31:21, 
Dtr). References to the forgetting of Yahweh's former salvific deeds on behalf of his 
people (Dt. 4:9; 6:12; 8:14; Ps. 78:7,11; 106:13; cf. 59:12[11]) as well as to the forget- 
ting of present circumstances brought about by Yahweh's deeds (Ps. 50:22; Isa. 51:13) 
are largely found in Dtr historical interpretations. The subject of such forgetting here is 
accordingly the people more frequently than the individual. 

The people end up forgetting Yahweh because, concretely, they apostatize to other 
gods (Dt. 8:19; Jer. 23:27; Hos. 2:15[13]) and forget — 1.e., do not keep — Yahweh's 
commandments and demands (Dt. 4:23; 6:12; 8:11,[14],19; 26:13; 2 K. 17:38; Hos. 
4:6). Although some scholars adduce the analogous use of the lexeme "forget" in an- 
cient Near Eastern treaties in explaining the Dtn/Dtr inclination to use this verb,!° it 
probably represents rather the influence of the language of Hosea (Hos. 2:15[13]; 4:6; 





10. See F. C. Fensham, “Malediction and Benediction in Ancient Near Eastern Vassal- 
Treaties and the OT,” ZAW 74 (1962) 1-9. 
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